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«0  TBS  rtlWT  VOLUMB  Or    THE  BBAUTIBI    OW  IRBLAND* 


Whilst  submitting  to  the  public  the  following  sketches 
towards  a  histoiry  and  description  of  the  princq[)al  objects' 
of  topography  in  Ireland,  I;  feel  encouraged  to  hope  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  reader^  from  a  conviction  that  I  have 
used,  with  a  zeal  of  at4aehment  to  my  subject,  every  me- 
thod in  my  .power  to  obtain  -prigioal  *  and  correct  informa- 
tion. But,  when  we  duly  remember  the  iiyurious  neglect 
which  such  investigationH  experienfsed  in  Ireland,  at  period 
most  favourable  t^o  inquiry,  it  will  bet  readily  believed  that 
with  this  hope  is  blended  a  very' painful  degree  of  appre- 
hension. 

This  island  had  no  Ldand  or  Camden  to  snatch  from 
oblivion  the  architectural  character,  and  the  history  of 
ecclesiastical  and  castellated  buildings,  in  the  16th  century, 
when  the  fabrics  and  records  of  religious  institutions 
afforded  subjects  of  satisfactory  research;  and  when  the 
harsh  abodes  of  our  feudal  ancestry  were  only  recently 
abajBdoned,  with  the  steel  encasements  of  those  warriors, 
and  many  customs  of  chivalry  and  license^  offensive  to  the 
judgment,' bi^t  still  imperative  j^oce^  the  fsoicy. 
•  Wari^,  and  his.  continqator  Harris,,  have  been  said  in 
some  meaftvQ^e  to  supply  thisf  daficieQcy ;  and  their  labours^ 
particularly  in  regard  to  episcopal  history,  are  established 
on  a^fimi  bl|sis  of  r4putatit>ii.  But  the  attention  of  tho9e 
learned  Writers  vfaa  not>lir6cted  W. topography ;  and  thedr 
disquisitions,  although  luiSHitant  in  parts,  by  no  nfeans 
afford  a  general  ground-work  of  local  history. 
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The  Monasticon  of  Mr.  Archdall  is  an  unhappy  instance 
of  national  indifference  to  such  works^  when  placed  by  the 
side  of  Dugdale's  volumes  in  the  sister  island. 

In  more  recent  times^  since  copiousness  and  accuracy 
of  topographical  iUustration  have  been  viewed  as  rational 
sources  of  information  and  amusement^  in  most  parts  of 
the  British  empire^  England  has  produced  histories  and 
extensive  descriptions^  not  only  of  her  principal  towns, 
but  even  of  rural  parishes,  and  villages  of  no  important 
name.  Among  the  literary  labours  of  the  same  modern 
times,  Ireland  numbers  only  about  one  dozen  volumes, 
relating  to  about  half  as  many  counties. 

But  the  age  of*  indifference  to  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion, would  appear  to  be  hastening  towards  its  close. 
The  authors  of  Hibemia  Antiqua  et  Hodiema,  and 
the  histories  of  Oalway  and  Armagh,  have  produced 
books  calculated  to  obtain  national  attention ;  and  it  may 
be  confidently  hoped  that  public  approbation  will  encou- 
rage the  prosecution  of  simOar  labours,  among  many  native 
writers. 

The  favourable  reception  of  the  woii^  termed  the 
"  BEAUTIE3  of  England  and  Wales,"  consisting  of 
''  Original  Delineations,  Topographical,  Historical,  and 
Descriptive,"  induced  the  design  of  a  similar  publicati<m 
in  regard  to  Ireland.  My  attachment  to  the  countrym- 
an admiration  of  its  scenery — an  ardent  curiosity  concern- 
ing its  antient  vestiges-*-«nd  a  warm  respect  for  many  of 
its  inhabitants,  inspirited  me  to  undertake  this  task ;  and 
ahould  deficiencies  be  ascertained,  I  trust  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  plead  these  motives  in  mitigation  of  critical  cen- 
sure. The  favour  I  solicit  at  the  hands  of  one,  I  may 
hope  to  receive  from  the  whole  of  my  readers.  The  nature 
of  the  work  is  so  entirely  remote  from  subjects  of  party 
feeling,  or  at  least  is  so  when  conducted  with  an  honest 
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iateation^  that  it  must  be  almost  superfluous  to  say  I  am 
of  no  party  whatever^  as  writer  of  this  book.  Facts^ 
and  not  comments,  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  topogra- 
pher's attention. 

The  most  pleasing  part  of  my  duty,  in  these  prefatory 
pages,  consists  in  acknowledgments  of  those  who  have 
favoured  me  with  local  information,  or  have  otherwise 
taken  an  interest  in  the  procedure  of  the  work. 

By  many  of  the  nobility  of  Ireland  I  was  honoured, 
daring  the  tours  and  inquiries  incidental  to  this  undertak- 
ings with  marks  of  polite  attention,  entitled  to  my  lasting 
gratitude.  In  very  few  instances  was  an  application,  whe- 
ther made  personally  or  by  letter,  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence. I  cannot  avoid  taking  the  freedom  of  observing, 
Oat  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  Talbot,  whilst 
Lord  Lieutenant,  &c.  8cc.  of  Ireland,  honoured  this 
work  with  fostering  and  very  benignant  regard. 

I  muat  also  beg  permission  to  name,  and  thus  publicly 
to  return  thanks  for,  a  courteous  attention  bestowed  on 
the  object  of  my  pursuit  by  his  GRACE  THE  DUKB  OP 

Leinster. 

Viscount  Lorton  was  pleased  to  show  his  desire  of 
oieouraging  a  work,  descriptive  of  the  country  in  which 
(happfly  for  his  tenants  and  neighbours)  he  resides,  by 
ordering  me  to  be  furnished  with  a  series  of  drawings, 
executed  by  the  very  able  artist  Mr.  PEACOCK,  represent- 
ing the  principal  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  his  lordship's 
fine  demesne. 

To  Lord  Hawarden,  and  to  Lord  and  Lady  Clon- 
currt  I  am  under  particular  obligations,  for  a  hospitable 
reception  at  their  noble  dwellings,  and  for  flattering  marks 
of  kindness  which  are  deeply  impressed  on  my  recollection. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  state,  in  the  most  explicit  man- 
ner, the  extent  of  my  obligations  to  Colonel  Hervby  de 
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MoNTHORENCT>  K.  8t.  L.  author  of  a  learned  and  curious 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  UnA  Frimitive  U«e  of  the  Irish 
PiUar-Tower."  This  gentleman  has  unfolded^  for  the  use 
of  the  present  work^  his  extensive  topographieai-  colleO' 
tions  in  regard  to*  many  of. the  most  interesting  counties  of 
Ireland,  comprising  circumstances  of  local  and  genealogical 
history,  the  restdts  of  laborious  research  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country.  Although  I  have  rarely  adopted 
his  language,  or  profited  by  any  descriptive  pa]i»  of  his 
collections,  I  feel  it  to  be  equaUy  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  t^ 
observe  that  I  am  indebted  to  this  accomplished  topogram 
phical  collector,  for  a  very  large  share  of  the  intelligence 
conveyed,  in  regard  to  the  local  and  genealogical  history 
of  the  following  districts : 

Dublin  (county  of,  distinct  from  the  city). 

Wicklow. 

Wexford. 
'  Kilkenny. 

Carlow. 

Kildare. 

King's  County. 

Queen's  County. 

Westmeath. 
To  William  Shaw  Mason,  Esq.  whose  "  Parochial 
Survey  of  Ireland''  is  read  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
island  to  which  it  immediately  relates,  I  am  highly  indebted 
for  the  warm  and  liberal  feeling  with  which  he  imparted 
numerous  facilities  to  the  prosecution  of  a  work,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  deem  likely,  from  its  design,  to  advance, 
in  however  humble  a  degree,  the  interests  of  his  country; 

Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  is  en^ 
titled  to  my  best  thanks  for  the.  persona)  ardour  with  whidi 
he  has  forwarded  my  wishes,   and. for  the  distuiguished 
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liberality  with  which  he  offered  to  lay  open  to  me  every 
necessary  ^doctinmfit  ia^thd  bffifce  of  afrms. 
^'-  'W^  M OMTKfi^AaoK^  iEsq.  the  esmfitfi  avttbor .  otf .  JEK* 
ier^ui  Antiqua^0t  UddtevmOf  TepIii»d.to  erery  qaestioa 
submitted  'to-4um,  « with  most,  latteatm^  poU:t^9udss,  mi 

gpsatty  fieicilitated  my  inquiries  op  many  .topics* < 

To'J4>iiN  G^ERGk,  A.  Mv  of  the  FirslhSlroiits  o%^ 
aatbor  eif  the  ''  Boofesiastioai  Register''  of  Ireland,  I  pun 
under  important -d[)ligations^  for.  a  readNfQjP^  of  ,q€^bui)uj^7 
cation  upon'Mbjectoconneoted.  with  the  offioe^^  whkjb  k§ 
ii-oBgaged^  eoi^idioasly  4o tiie  adyantage. oCthi^t  depfUTft- 

In  the  Mhnsf  of  Trinity  .Collegav  and  in  the  qtber 
Mhraries  appertaining  to  learned  institutions,  or  of  a  public 
diaracteip,  in-  DubUii,  I  experienced  eveiy.  possible  marl^ 
of  attention,  bestowed  with  exemplary  politeness^ 
,  SiR^oiBf  Newpokt,  Bart.  M.  P.  honoured  the  object 
of  my  pursuit  with  particular  attention ;  and  the  same  ex* 
presaiomi  of  gralilode  ^are  doe,  in  at  least  an  equal.degree, 
to  Christopher  Dillon  Bpl^lbw,  of  Mount  .BeUaw,  in 
the  county  of  CUdway,  Esq. 

To  SHGPFBBLtx  GitACE,  Esq.  whose  taste  in  eyery  brw^^h 
of  nse^and  polite  literature  is  honourable  to  himself  and 
ornamental  to  his  country,  I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of 
many  drawings  and  rare  vbooks  on  subjects  relating  to  Irish 
topography;  and  for  a  polite  and  flattering  friendship^ 
created  by  the  work  in.  which  I  am  engaged,  a^d  which 
has  led  to  numerous  introductions,  of  great  importfince  to 
my  local  inquiries.        ..  ... 

To  Libutenant-General  Cockburne  I  am  under 
obUgationB  .for.  many  acts  of  hospitable  kindness  ;  for  in- 
formation regarding  eyery  subject  on  which  I  requested 
Us. aid;  and  for  numerous  letters  of  introduction  to  distin* 
guished. ^persons,  likely  to  afford,  useful  intelligence.     .  , . 
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Francis  Johnston^  Esq.  the  highly  respected  archie 
tect  of  the  Board  of  Works  and  Civil  Buildings  in  Ireland^ 
allowed  me  to  encroach  on  much  of  his  valuaUe  time,  and 
jrielded  me  aD  necessary  information  concerning  the  impor- 
tant pnblic  structures  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 

RicpARD  Morrison,  Esq.  architect,  to  whom  his 
country  is  indebted  for  a  mode  of  ^^  Gothic''  architecture, 
evincing,  as  applied  to  domestic  structures,  the  union  of 
deep  study  with  professional  taste  and  skill,  has  conferred 
on  me  various  acts  of  kindness ;  amongst  which  must  be 
mentioned  the  loan  of  several  drawings,  representing  some 
of  the  numerous  buildings  with  which  he  has  ornamented 
his  country.— To  WILLIAM  MORRISON,  Esq.  son  of  that 
gentleman,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  professional  talents,  I 
also  return  thanks  for  many  particulars  of  topograj^cal 
information. 

The  Rrv.  Edward  Groves  advanced  the  object  of  my 
inquiries,  in  many  instances  relating  to  the  city  of  Dublin; 
and  directed  my  attention  to  several  scarce  works,  of  im 
portance  in  Irish  topography**a  favour  to  which  he  is 
peculiarly  competent,  as  he  has  been  for  seme  time  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  press  an  ''  Irish  ECstorical  Library.'' 

The  Rev.  Edward  Berwick,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  several  literary  productions,  favoured  me  with 
much  information  in  regard  to  the  vicinity  of  his  residence 
in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

For  much  information  in  regard  to  Kilkenny,  and  for 
great  personal  kindness,  I  am  indebted  to  John  Barwis, 
Esq.  the  truly  respectable  agent  of  the  Marquess  of 
Ormonde. 

The  late  Peter  Walsh,  of  Belline,  Esq.  is  entitled 
to  my  tender  and  most  respectful  remembrance,  for  some 
literary  favours  conferred,  and  more  promised.  Tiie  hand 
of  death  prevented  the  completion  of  his  intentions ;  but. 
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until  the  same  hand  shall  fall  upon  myself,  I  must  retain  a 
gratefiil  impression  <^his  personal  worth,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  he  entered  into  every  view,  marked  with  a  love 
of  letters  and  the  arts>  and  partaking  of  a  general  libera* 
Uty  of  sentiment. 

From  the  late  W.  Bbauford,  A.  M.  I  procured  some 
MSS.  relating  to  the  general  and  local  history  of  Ireland; 
of  which,  however,  I  have  made  little  use ;  for,  although 
his  literary  acquirements  were,  in  many  points  of  view,  so 
respectable  as  to  deserve  a  better  fate  than  he  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  his  adopted  country,  he  was,  as  relates  to 
antiquities,  a  writer  prone  to  indulge  in  imagination,  rather 
than  to  exercise  severity  of  judgment. 

Hie  names  of  several  other  persons  who  have  honoured 
ne  with  notice  and  assistance,  will  be  introduced,  with 
more  propriety,  in  pages  prefatory  to  the  second  and  third 
volumes. 

I  cannot  so  far  intrude  on  private  favour,  as  to  men- 
tion, individually,  the  numerous  civilities,  and  offers  of 
hospitaUe  reception,  I  experienced  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.  Nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  notice  these  acts  of 
kindness,  in  a  public  way,  except  for  the  purposes  of  ac- 
knowledging my  sense  of  obligation  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  of  adding  the  humble  corroborative  testimony  of  my 
experience,  to  the  prevailing  opinion  respecting  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  their  pre-eminence  in 
the  grateful  quality,  best  expressed  by  the  term  of  urbanity. 

Truth,  spoken  without  harshness,  is  said  by  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  to  be  "  the  most  certain  way  to  succeed  in  every 
honourable  pursuit."  A  sense  of  duty,  without  any  consi- 
deration of  the  policy  of  such  conduct,  impels  me  to  place 
a  fidr  and  fuO  record  in  the  annals  of  topographical  inves- 
tigation in  Ireland.  Whilst  I  met  with  urbanity  in  all,  I 
found,  amongst  individuals,  even  of  the  upper  classes  of 
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i^^if,  an  itiaeniiibility  to  the  plekrarea  anfl  utUky  of  hi»* 
tori^al  and  topo^i)fhical  inijiiirf,  '^vi^ch,  in  the  more  ge^ 
neral  spread  of  letters,  must  necessarily  pass  i.vf^j,  and 
Wil!^  therefore^  m  we  ekniesdy  hope  and  may  confidently 
believe^  at  no  distant  period  stand  recordi^  merely  as  thd 
^ipleasing  attribute  61  **  othe^  tilnes."^  It;  also,  must 
not  be  concealed^  that  the  ardent  "wish  lb  eAlige;  which 
springs  from  hilarity  of  temperluteiebt*aifd  liberality  of  dis^ 
positioil^  led  many  persons,  wh(j  ftre  quite  incapable  of  a 
deliberate  br^fftch  of  word;  tb  promise  comnmnioations,  vf 

importance  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  work  in  parttcuiir  parts^ 

•      •       •  •      .  , 

which  were  probkbly  forgotteii  under  the  tUfltieBlce  of  new 
impressions,  and  have  certaiiily  ndt  beefi'r^)ft((ived. 

However  Wmble  my  efforts,  I  shdil  thfadb-  th^m  well 
employed,  if  they  condiice-  towards  exciting  &  spirit'  of 
topographical  inquiry  in  Irelaiid;  and  if  th^y  ttisilst  ttt 
performing  the  task  of  rendering  that  country  better 
known,  more  frequently  visited,  and  more  fluly  appre- 
ciated, by  the  people  of  England. 

J.  N.  BREWER. 

PiLCVRTovr  tfoosK,  Warwickshire, 

July^,  1834. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

C0MPBI6INO  RBIIABK8  ON  TXB  NATt7SAL  CIBCUliBTAMCI8>  fllSTOfty; 

AXTiauirm,  and  pbxsbnt  btats  op  ibuand,  in  a 

COUiBCTIYX  POINT  OP  VISW. 


1 HB  Topogn^hy  of  IreUnd  affords  a  subject  of  great  and  diver- 
sified  interest.  The  natural  beanties  displayed  in  many  parts  of 
tins  eonntry^  realize  the  glowing  pictures  of  a  poetical  imaginatioB ; 
and  eadi  important  SBrain  the  history  of  the  island  is  emphatically 
recorded  in  vestiges  affording  subjects  of  cnrions  researdi  to  the 
sntiqnary,  and  to  the  philosophical  inquirer  into  the  manners  of 
sodety.  If  the  hand  of  neglect  be  too  visible  in  some  ^tricts, 
the  occasional  aspect  of  penury  prodnced  by  indifference  and 
desertion  is  qnickly  relieved  by  the  splendid  buildings  of  1^ 
mebropolis-"tlie  growing  importance  of  other  {mndpal  cities— 
and  various  noble  stnictnres^  both  antient  and  modern^  di^Morsed 
over  different  parts  of  the  island.  Few  conntries  are  more  rich 
IB  fopogr^hical  anecdote,  fw  few  in4eed  have  co^erieneed 
greater  vidssitndes  of  fortune ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  manners 
retained  by  a  large  |»oportion  of  the  inhabitants^  adds  to  the 
interest  and  the  value  of  local  inquiry* 

The  limits  of  the  present  work  forbid  the  laborious  minuteness 
of  the  refular  county  historian  $  and,  except  for  objects  of  infre* 
quent  r^ctence,  it  is  probable  that  the  purpose  of  information,  as 
assuredly  that  of  amusement,  is  sufGtdently  answered  by  such 
v<dumes  as  present  only  the  bold  and  important  features  of 
Topography. 

The  general  reader  derives  neither  useful  nor  pleasing  know- 
ledge from  an  enumeration  of  towns,  equally  destitute  of  existing 
iaqKNTtance  and  instructive  annals  -,  or  from  a  statement  of  every 
hand  throi^^  which  the  possession  of  a  demesne  has  passed 
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Bat  the  hkrtoiy  and  description  of  distlngniBhed  places,  afford 
subjects  of  rational  curiosity  and  gratification.  The  annals  of  a 
particular  town  often  assist  in  developing  obscure  passages  in  the 
history  of  a  country  at  hu^  >  und  a  deHneailioill  of  its  prevailing 
featores  forms  a  species  of  literary  portraiture,  the  value  of  which 
is  denoted  by  the  inereasing  taste  for  its  cokivatimi  fluffiifested  in 
every  polite  foid  bttersd  fnurt  of  the  firitash  empire.  Th«  noble 
or  private  demesne,.  ilso>  aioqnires  additional  charms,  in  the  esteem 
of  the  examiner,  when  the  scroll  of  its  records  is  unfolded,  and 
the  names  of  such  former  possessors  as  were  enunent  for  virtue, 
wit^  dr  Warlike  e4»lolt>  tin  held  fof wtkrd  l»  ndBce.  Such  bbtori^ 
iteoUeetioiis  rendef'  every  lill  ted  lii^n  ia  the  Bur  ^mrctoiOBS  a 
80ft  bf  fxmsecrirted  gnmM>  «nd  interest  the  feeKhgs  in  aH  eaouni- 
mSanktof  a  deeaopng  .{nib,  wUkt  (hejr  eiiMwoii  aad  digtaily  the 
pi^  x^f.^pmcealogy. 

Aeluatod  b^  the  convictiohs  tlntfs  briefly  stAted,  'vfq  present  in 
tkfitwtelt  acompor^bttstve  oudihe  ifi  iat^gettde  riab|kteting  tiia 
dMent^  soaritibe  hatihraft  «Bd  twtifieiid  oliiiracter>  «f  eadi  oowity  ( 
btk  idopt  k  prinei(^le  of  selection  in  aescrihiag  iti  dtftrait 
towni^  niansioBB)  anld  ^tiqaitilus,  and  expatiate  onty  wneia; 
inMvM  appears  to  dinuilid  in  aiii|pliluds  of  ^ditfeoiUon. 

Piravioni  to  top6graphsDBd  intjoiries  it  Is  obvibaflly  nieriishry  to 
sMuAt  a  vMeamit  of  nuoiy  paiUciifiurs  rdating  to  ttli  wliud^  ib  a 
^i0MWi  vid^.  ^These  pniMrf  renmks  ibfdi  be  w  ixRiolst  #8  q 
dMIuDd  it$6lApiflAbiA  VMi  tkb  tiuty  'of  YMimsyiBg  hrf^mflfiMi 
respecting  the  natubai*  ciuooymtMcm ;  tha  IraruTlcai.  void  mt^ 
dlMAk^MmcQLa  •i>mM>iMi5  tiie  MsrosV^  va  ivLt^nadtato  #6'po- 
ottXi^r  idNl  iM^av^tm  $  and  the  nosmt  e^Avv  9r^  imsijAND. 

IWn  IslUkd^  has  been  d^scribM  Wider  vanilJis  Nanfib  in  dif^ 
fdrtSfit  1(1^68^  tet  is  chiefly  TBdoffuvscd,  by  fwaign  ^riteri  in  tetielit- 
ttfheil^»  ttMAr  lhe^BQO0ess9re«i{Jpei]atiohis  <6f  Hibmm  aad  SecH&y 
It  b  certain  that  Ireland  was  known  to  the  Greeks^  «t  leaiA 
tluPC^e  ^licuiin  tiefor^  %he  cfarfatian  sera.  €NMn>  tibservea  that 
BnitdiJttieAes,  lifaHoian  to  Ptolemy  Phaddd|)ii»v  <((^?  ^  %$P^> 
wi*  M  #ell  <ttO|Wdfated  widi  the  wdslem  palts  of  Gii%pe,  idiat  he 
d^ttmiAed  fihe  dlilanbe  t>f  Trehiid  (ieme)  from  Celtica.    In  Uie 
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AigOAKU^cft^  a  work  of  oaeertaia  but  great  aatiquity^  and  vhieh  * 
is  by  some  writers  ascribed  to  Orpkeas  of  Grotoaa,  IreSand  is 
mentioned  by  tke  name  of  lemida.     In  the  book  de  Mnndo^ 
attributed  to  Aristotle,  tke  Britisk  islands  are  noticed  witk  tkeir 
specific  names,  Albion  and  leme. 

By  Jidins  Csesar,  and  sereral  other  Roman  antkors,  tke  name 
is  written  Hibemia,  a  term  probably  bestowed  on  accoont  of  tke ' 
cold  and  stormy  severity  of  cUmate  erroneously  supposed  to  pre- 
vail in  tkis  conntry.  Diodoms  Sicnlns  notices  Ireland  nnder  the 
i^ypeOadon  of  Iris,  and  is  thongfat  by  a  modem  writer  to  '^  have 
preserved  tke  genuine  name*'  of  the  island.  ''  Iri,"  says  tkis 
antkor,  *'  or  as  now  written  Eri,  in  Irisk,  is  tke  great  isle.  In 
Teatonic,  Er*a]S,  contracted  into  Eri,  is  tke  fiEotker  isle.'** 

Camden,  after  reciting  tke  various  names  by  wkick  tkis  island 
is  noticed  by  antient  writers,  submits,  but  witk  the  diffidence 
wlddi  ke  almost  uniformly  preserves  on  subjects  of  et3rmology, 
tke  possibSity  of  tke  term  Eri  (or  Eire)  ''  bmg  derived  from 
HiXBx,  an  Irisk  word  signifying  West,  or  tke  Westward,  "f  In 
regard  to  tins  suggestion  it  must  be  remarked  that  H  is  not 
admitted,  as  a  letter,  into  tke  bnsk  alpkabet,  by  modem  gramma- 
rians ;  nor  is  k  otkerwise  employed  in  tke  bisk  language  than  as 
a  mere  asfmnte.  Tke  word  lar,  in  tkat  language,  signifies  back, 
badrwarda,  or  tke  West. 

frcdand  is  first  recognised  under  tiie  name  of  Scotia  in  writf ngs 
of  tke  fottrth  century  3  and  by  tkat  appellation  it  is  noticed  in  many 
succeeding  ages,  by  various  autbors  of  different  countries.  It 
woald  i;){)ear,  liowever,  tkat  this  name  did  not  entnrely  supersede 

*  Antiqs.  of  Ireland  by  Ledwich,  p.  19.  In  a  sabseqaent  page  the 
Mune  auikor  obierTet,  ibat,  **  at  to  the  change  ^ft  Irii  into  feme,  whoerer 
b  acqaiu&tsd  whh  4ie  aherafion  of  words  ^y  Qrsek  dialects,  and  <hs 
efSset  of  their  spelithesis  and  paftisfofey  wiU  ea^y  aecMUit  for  ik^ 

f  Britaaaia,  toI.  iv.  p.  817.  edftL  MQ6$  to  vtMOl  ^ditfop  of  Candf»B*ft 
Brilaaaia  we  refer  on  enery  fiilave  oocatioB  io  this  work}  vnl9$i  the  con- 
trary be  spectfisd* 
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tbeor^tiial  form  of  designation;*  but  tbatityery  generally  prevailed 
ia  enffidently  jMroyed  by  nnmerooa  literary  docnments.  An  enn- 
mention  of  writers  who  thus  described  the  island,  down  to  so 
late  a  date  as  the  fourteenth  centory,  is  contained  in  the  works 
of  Sir  James  Ware.  Archbishop  Usher  maintains  **  that  it  was 
not  till  after  the  coalition  between  the  Scots  and  the  Picts  in  the 
eleventh  century,  that  both  nations,  viz.  IreJaiui  and  the  modem 
Scotland  came  promiscnonsly  to  be  called  Scotland  :  and  even 
then  all  correct  writers,  in  mentioning  the  two  countries,  distin- 
gnished  them  by  yeiut  ei  nova  Seotia,  mu^or,  or  nUnor,  uiierior 
and  citerwr." 

In  regwd  to  the  term  Scotia,  or  Scotland,  some  writers  believe 
the  Soots  to  have  derived  their  appellation  from  Scythia^  which 
these  writers  suppose  to  have  been  their  ori^al  country.  But 
Whitaker  and  Chalmers,  whose  qiinion  appears  to  be  preferable, 
contend  that  the  Scots  acquired  their  name  from  their  love  of  roving^ 
or  passion  for  enterprise }  the  term  Sceite  signifying  dispersed  and 
scattered. 

Shortly  after  the  reception  of  Christianity,  the  superior  know- 
ledge, piety,  and  zeal  displayed  by  Irish  nnssionaries  and  other 
ecclesiastics,  caused  Ireland  to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Insula  Sanctorum,  the  Isle  of  Saints. 

As  to  circumstances  of  Situation  and  Extent,  Ireland  is 
the  second  in  magnitude,  and  the  most  western,  of  the  British 
islands.  The  sea  which  sqMffates  it  from  Britain  varies  in  breadth 
from  fourteen  to  forty  leagues^  eicept  as  to  the  part  contiguous  to 
Scotland.  Between  that  country  and  the  county  of  Down,  this  sea 
is  contracted  to  a  channel  not  more  than  six  leagues  in  width  ^  and 
JpEurther  north,  between  the  north  east  point  of  the  coast  of  Antrim 
and  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  it  is  diminished  to  a  strait  less  than  four 
leagues  wide.  The  ishiad  is  situated  between  51«  l^  and  55*  23' 
north  latitude,  and  between  5*  19'  and  10*  ^  west  longitude. 

*  Clandian,  in  hit  panegyric  on  the  consulate  of  HonorioB,  introdacea 
a  panage  which  hai  been  thus  tranelated : 

The  Orcadet  were  wet  with  Saxon  gore  9 

The  Picts'  warm  blood  was  poar'd  on  Thale's  plain. 

And  cold  lerne  mourned  her  Scottish  slain. 


SITUATION   AND   EXTENT.  ▼ 

It  has  been  huly  observed  that  the  situation  of  Ireland,  in 
relation  to  other  conntrie8>  capable  of  receiving  and  bestowing 
the  mntoal  benefits  of  external  commerce^  is  particularly  favoor- 
.  able.  In  this  respect,  as  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Newenham,  Irelanf 
may  be  said  to  excel  England ;  '*  it  being  possible  for  ships, 
departing  from  a  majority  of  the  ports  of  the  former,  to  reach  the 
western  coast  of  France,  the  coasts  o&  Portugal  and  Spain,  and 
even  that  of  North  America,  to  perform  half  the  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies,  or  to  the  different  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  before  the  ships,  which  sail  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  ports  of  the  latter,  can  enter  the  Atlantic  ocean.'* 

The  greatest  length  of  Irdand  is  found  in  a  line  struck  from 
north-east  to  south-west.  Fairhead,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
and  Mizen-head,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  form  the  extreme  points 
in  this  direction ;  and  the  distance  between  them  is  about  241  Irish 
Euies,  or  rather  more  than  2K)G  English  miles,  of  statute  mea- 
sore.*  The  longest  line  that  can  be  stretched  across  the  king-« 
dom,  extends  from  Emlagh-Rash,  in  Mayo,  to  Camsore  Point,  in 
fke  county  of  Wexford.  This  line  would  intersect  the  former  in 
an  angle  of  75  degrees,  and  would  measure  163  Irish,  or  S07 
Enf^h  m]les«  But  the  greatest  length  that  can  be  measured 
along  a  meridian,  will  not  exceed  185  Irish  or  235}  English  miles. 
The  greatest  breadth,  if  measured  in  the  same  manner^  occurs 
between  Emlagh-Rash  and  the  mouth  of  Strangford  Lough,  and 
is  143  Irish,  or  182  English  miles.  The  narrowest  part  is  found 
between  TieUen-head  and  Isknd-Magee,  where  the  breadth  is  98 
Irish^  or  124  English  nnles^f  It  has  been  often  remarked,  and 
mvst  be  repeated  here,  that  there  is  not  any  port  of  Ireland  quite 

*  In  aU  faCore  pafM  the  dlttance  of  places,  and  the  meuarement  of 
laads,  are  stated  according  to  tlie  Irish  mile  and  the  Irish  acre,  except 
where  the  contrary  is  specified.  The  difference  between  these  and  the 
Engiish  mile  and  acre,  is  explained  in  the  last  section  of  this  introductorj 
part  of  our  work. 

f  The  above. particulars  respecting  the  extent  of  Ireland  are  stated  on 
the  aathority  of  the  ^*  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland,"  &c.  by  D.  A.  Bean- 
fort,  L.  L.  D. 
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fifty  miles  dktant  from  the  sea^-^^o  devious  is  the  coasts  sad  so 
deep  are  the  indentations  effected  by  the  numerous  bays. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Newenham^  that  the  sinuous  line  of  the 
sea-coast  of  Irehmd,  '^  esLcksive  of  such  parts  as  lie  withqi 
estuaries^  or  above  the  first  good  anchorage  in  every  harbour^ 
but  inclusive  of  the  river  Shannon,  as  far  as  the  tide  reacheSj 
and  the  shores  of  Bantry  bay,  Dunmanus  bayj  and  Kenmare 
river,  will,  if  accurately  foUowed  through  all  its  virindiogs,  be 
found  to  measure  1^737  miles."  In  this  line,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  there  are  no  less  than  ''  130  harboura,  and  places 
where  ships  may  anchor  for  a  tide,  or  find  shelter  dnring  the 
continuance  of  adverse  winds."  The  most  oommodioas  of  the 
bays  and  harbours  are  found  on  the  line  of  coast  stretching  towwda 
the  west  firom  Waterford  on  the  south,  to  Lough  Foyle  on  the 
north  coast ;  in  which  line  it  is  believed  that  they  are  more  nume*- 
reus  than  in  the  same  extent  d  eoast  in  any  oth^r  part  of  A« 
world.  Here  the  shore  opposes  to  the  fury  of  the  Adaatic  Ocean 
unnumbered  promontories,  often  of  a  bold  and  commanding  oha- 
racter^  that  assist  in  Homing  many  noble  havens,  several  of  which 
are  capable  of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  British  navy. 

Adjacent  to  the  Irish  eoast  are  very  numerous  email  islands^ 
nearly  one  hundred  of  which  are  inhabited,  exdoaive  of  those 
which  are  eAibosomed  in  the  different  prindpal  bays.  Most  of 
these  are  fertile,  and  many  are  productive  of  useful  vegetation  in 
an  eminent  degree. 

There  has  not  yet  been  made  a  Survey  of  Ireland  with  snfi- 
cient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  state,  with  any  resemblance  ^ 
certainty,  the  sup^dal  contents  of  the  ishnd.  Dr.  BeaufBrt 
has  made  a  computation,  by  measuring  the  area  of  each  county 
on  the  map  formed  by  himself,  and  asserts,  that,  after  rejecthig 
all  fi^actions,  Ireland  ccPhtains  conrfderaUy  more  tfami  16,750 
square  miles,  -or  several  thousand  acres  above  twelve  millions 
Irish  measure;  which  is  equal  to  30,370  English  miles,  or 
19,436  acres.  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  ''Account  of  Ireland," 
supposes  the  contents  to  be  greater.  His  calculation  is  founded 
on  the  map  formed  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  and  he  believes  the  fii]|>er- 
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ficti4  opDiwii  il  lMhii|d«  »diil)«g  tk*  iidml  Ut^,  Po  ^  u 
foU<^« :  £]|glisk  square  miles,  ^iSKU-rr-Ifish  mf»,  njf^liM^' 
— fiigiiah  Msm^  S04S7^d74. 

NATURAL  CIJICUMSTANCPS. 

AspBtT  oy  CooNTEY.— hdand  may  be  described  as  a  eomitry 
pastly  Urd,  and  paitiy  of  a  suriace  gently  andalaiiing,  with  maay 
mterqiersed  mountains.  Considerriile  elevations  occur  in  the  con- 
tigi^  of  most  parts  of  the  coast  which  are  escposed  to  the  ftny  of 
the  western  ocean.  He  shores  of- Antrim,  on  t^e  north-east,  are 
rodcy,  bold,  and  high  3  and  the  oonnty  of  WicUow,  on  the  eastern 
nusipn  of  the  ieland,  diiefly  consists  of  one  tesI  assemblage  of 
granite  movntains. 

k  18  remarked  by  Dr.  BeaoANrt  tiiat  there  are  net  k  betand, 
te  in  many  other  comitries,  "  long  nmges  of  moantpin  i  if  we 
aceqit  one  ridge,  of  various  heights^  and  interrainied  by  tfie  mar 
Hadkwater,  wlddi  extends  from  near  Dungarvan  to  the  ooaaty  of 
Kerry.  They  stand  rather  in  unconnected  groujto,  <Ar  masses,  ef 
different  magnitade,  which  are  so  dispersed  throagh  the  island, 
that  there  are  few  parts  of  it  in  wloch  the  prospect  is  not  aosM- 
where  terminated  by  this  spedes  of  majestic  scenery,  forndng  a 
back  ground  sdidom  more  remote  than  twenty  miles.^' 

To  the  soutii  of  arange  of  mountains  that  intersects  the  covnty 
of  I>own,  the  country  sinks  into  a  levd  of  great  extent,  wmeh 
stretdies  over  the  counties  of  Louth,  Meath,  Dublin/  KMare, 
and  Carlow.  The  .county  of  Kerry  presents  a  mountmnoua  tract, 
of  great  sublimity,  and  comprises  the  highest  land  in  Irdaad. 
Ldtrim  and  Mayo  are  aho  of  a  mountainous  character,  and  abound 
in  wOd  and  romantic  scenery.  In  the  interior,  the  8Kehhbk>om 
mountains,  which  divide  the  King*8  and  Queen's  coenties,  form  it 
lofty  and  noble  chain  of  elevations.  Further  in  the  south  tl|e 
Galtee  mountmns  rise  conspicuous,  and  exhibit  tiie  rade  magnifh- 
cence  of  nature  in  bold  contrast  to  a  wide  extent  ol  eqpaUe 
surface. 

Except  on  rare  and  ftivoured  spots,  a  want  of  wood  is  obserr- 
able  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.    More  extended  remarks 
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on  tUs  subject  are  presented  in  Intmre  pages }  bet  it  miBt  be  no- 
tieedj  in  this  place,  that  the  finest  ontynes  of  the  country  are 
often  rendered  in  a  considerable  degree  fri^d  and  nnpleasing,  by 
a  want  of  that  lovely  variety  and  colouring  which  can  be  imparted 
by  no  other  means  than  umbrageous  shelter.  Witliont  this  aid  the 
richest  verdure  tires  on  the  eye  $  and  the  suriaoe  i$,  in  some 
tncts,.  destitute  even  of  the  verdant  bosom  tha(t  forms  the  just 
boast  <rf  the  island.  Through  many  long  miles  of  Connanght  the 
.traveller  views  around  him  a  continuous  expanse  of  cheerless 
level/  thickly  strewed  with  massive  firagments  of  rock^  which 
•would  appear  to  have  descended  in  a  prodigious  and  destructive 
«hower^  «nd  are  probably  the  memorials  of  some  remote  and  awful 
volcanic  eruption. 

But  districts  so  severe  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  j  and 
^tmck  dreaary  interval  of  pleasing  scenery  acts  as  the  oonductiv  to 
such  eicquisite  gems  of  natural  beauty,  as  might  almost  recompense 
Hhe  traveller  for  a  pilgrimage  over  Arabian  deserts.  It  .is  well 
lobserved  by  Mr.  Young,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  ''  Tour," 
.that "  the  mountains  of  Ireland  give  to  travelling  that  intereeting 
•variety  which  a  flat  country  can  never  abound  with.  And  at  the 
same  time^  they  are  not  in  such  number  as  to  confer  the  usual 
character  of  poverty  which  attends  them."  To  which  it  must  be 
added,  that  the  luxuriant  vales  of  this  island}  its  numerous  lakes  $ 
the  fertile  banks  of  its  rivers  5  and  the  frequency  of  sea-views ; 
unite  with  the  wild  magnificence  of  mountain  scenery^  in  pro- 
ducing all  which  the  most  ardent  £uicy  can  require  of  the  snblimei^ 
.tbelBoft,  and  the  attractive. 

The  natural  features  of  Ireland,  considered  in  a  pictorial  view, 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  consist  of  extremes.  Districts  scarcely 
toberivalled,  and  certainly  not  to  be  excelled,  in  their  respective 
points  of  beauty,  by  the  most  admired  aiyiceldbrated  parts  of  any 
country,  are  contrasted  with  monotonous  and  dull  tracts— flat — 
•tony—- dreary—incqwUfb  of  eliciting  one  pleasurable  emotion  in 
the  mind  of  the  spectator.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  disposal  of 
natural  circumstances  is j  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  a  display  of 
nature,  in  her  grandeur  and  unusual  beauties.    The  principle  of 
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yotitieal  isAieiice  is  here  exemplified  on  a  ttopendoiui  theatre. 
More  equable  scenery  laUs  and  soothes  the  mind^  Imt  leaves  its 
^nergiea  nnftonched.  The  amanng  conlxariety  of  Irish  kndsoape 
admits  of  no  medhim^  tmt  gratifies  the  traveller  in  the  same  degree 
as  does  the  artifidal  expedient  of  conducting  to  tiiebkae  of  noon'* 
day  spieodonr^  through  the  gloom  of  a  darkened  avenne. 

The  fidkuwing  is  the  delation  above  the  level  dP  the  sea  of 
the  most  lolly  momitaiBs  of  Ireland,  as  measured  by  Mr.  Kirwan : 

Feet. 

Carrattee,   TooUU,   or     >  «,  . 

81i^ih->I>onard oo.  Down d800 

Mangertott    co.  Kerry. .....  9693 

Crow,  or  Croagh  Fstrick . . . «  co.  Mayo 96eo 

Nnfim ...  CO.  Mayo.....«  9i$SO 

As  it  is  by  compafvoti  slone  that  elear  and  defini^  ideas  are  con-» 
veyed,  respecting  extraordinary  drcnmstances  of  height  and  size, 
we  illustrate  the  above  statement  of  admeasurements,  by  noticing 
iImi  aithade  of  some  remarkable  eunnences,  in  England^  Wales, 
and  Steotiattdtf 

Feet. 

Waraside Yorkshire 6340 

Snowdon... Ninth  Wales   «.  ZBCS 

(kossfeilin Cumberhind 3390        ^ 

fienewick    Scotland 4350 

fienlomond Scotland < .  3940 

Soil  amd  Boos. — Irehnd  does  not  afford  any  grest  varieties 
of  sofl,  bat  the  only  decisive  feature,  of  general  prevalence,  is  the 
stony  character  of  the  surface.  This  drcnmstance  constitutes,  in 
the  opinion  o^  a  distinguished  agricultural  tourist  (Mr.  Young), 
''  the  greatest  singularity  of  Irebnd,"  and  induced  that  writer  to 
j<Mn  in  the  very  common  belief,  that  "  the  whole  island  is  one 
vast  rock,  of  different  strata  and  kinds,  rising  out  of  the  sea." 

A  large  prop<Nrtion  of  this  rock  consists  of  limestone,  which 
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Uraady  aisiflta  in  wiiching  the  bmd.  It  is  nsmiUy  aMeited  thil; 
4lie  bcst'limestoiie  is  lovnd  in  tbe  neigUMnrfaood  of  CSar^ow  $  bat 
this  usafiDil  snfastanoe  abounds  in  neaii^  eirery  part  of  Iialand,  a&- 
eBpt  the  cowitieB  of  Wexford^  Widdow,  Tyrone,  and  Antrim. 
CUk  is  naknown  $  qad  thesped^  of  flint,  so  freqnently  seen  In 
scTeral  parts  of  England^  is  beve  very  rare.  loweetone-gniVGel, 
nn  escelleni;  natural  manore,  b  ftmnd  in  great  i^bvndaaee  in  most 
parts  of  the  oountary.  Some  aoooant  of  this  valnable  production 
is  given  in  our  notice  of  mannres,  nnder  the  head  of  AgncmUure. 

The  great ''  roddness*'  of  th|^  soU  wonld  iq;$)eMr  to  be  rqnig- 
nant  to  fertility )  but  the  fact  is  en  th^  contrary  side^  and  in 
an  eminent  degree.  It  is  aiipposed  by  Mr,  Yonng ,  that  **  acre  for 
acre,"  the  mttura}  f^tiMty  of  Ireli^id.ip.sjqpjeriQr  to  that  of  the 
sister  caontry.  Thi^  <D|iiniop  is  comhalied  by  Mr.  Wfikefidd  and 
several  other  writers)  bnt  it  is  still  unqnestionahle  dmt  certain 
districts  of  Ireland,  and  those  occupying  a  wide  expanse,  surpass 
in  riebniisa  ^ny  lands  to.  be  9cm  in  othsr  pprts  of  the  united 
ewjpire, 

Jn  mnny  pheesj  wd  particnbirly  thronghent  the  county  of 
Meatli,  the^oil  is«  de^  and  rich  loam,  of  a  iraly  valuable  dMi»- 
racter.  In  other  districts,  of  considerable  extent,  the  OBSrth  je 
thinly  spread  over  the  calcareous  snbsoil,  bnt  produces  herbage  of 
the  most  luxuriant  description.  Sand  is  never  seen,  eKcq>t  in  (ihe 
vicinity  of  the  coast ;  and  the  stiff  and  tenacious  chy,  prevalent 
in  many  ^arts  of  England,  is  not  found  at  the  surfiice  in  any  part 
of  this  country.  A  fine  daric  and  sandy  loam,  adnurably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  agrieidture,  prevails  in  Tipperary,  Limerick, 
and  some  other  counties  $  bnt,  viewing  the  island  generally,  there 
is  only  n  smajl  part  of  its  surfaee  sufidently  light  in  soil  to  oome 
stricdy  under  the  denomination  of  land  suited  to  the  very  esti^ 
mable  system  of  tmmip  onltuM. 

With  an  exception  of  the  Chrcamu,  ^term  bestowed  on  rich 
tracts  of  land  upon  the  borders  of  the  rivers  Shannon  and  Fergus, 
the  finest  soil  in  Ireland  is  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Tippe- 
rary ^  Limerick  ^  Roscommon  3  Longford ;  Meath  5  and  Cork. 

The  mountains  of  Irdand  are  not  usually  of  so  barr^  a  cha- 
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nctar  as  ma&y  of  Ukoae  in  Scolbuid  and  Wales*  In  gesaral  iktbf 
afferd  firafitable  pastaiagej  evea  on  Ibeir  uteoil  haigkta.  The 
calcaraana  soil;^  19  puny  inatancies^  4o^  «ot aaoend  to tkatopof 
the  Irish  moBiitaiaa  $  bat  atffl  a  honriaatgiowA  of  dotrar  k 
found  on  their  aaauttki.  Th«  intarspecaad  valleys  are  oAmb  el 
eackiaordinary  fotility. 

The  Boos  of  Ireland  eonati^le  a  onriaoa  featoe  in  the  natanal 
hialory  of  the  000^7.  Reaorvinf  U>  fiitare  desc^iftive  pages 
aeveral  ohaervationa  conoomiAg  the  extent  and  diaracter  «f  fwrfi* 
«akr  bagiu  in  diffl^NBt  parl3»  ii  the  tafauMl,  we  p^eaent  in  tlas 
plM^  eneh  femarhl4uB  adniit  of  general  iqpplicatibn. 

Aeoording  to  a  report  made  to  pariiaaent  .by  oomniaaioBers 
apipeinted  toeKamiae  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  boga^  it  qqpeara 
that  ''rissarimihs  of  Iheaebogaoocapy  apovtien  of  thaisbnd^ 
amnei^hat  greater  than  one  finurth  of  ita  whole  snperfickl  «aDtent> 
iiideded  betireen  a  line  dnam  fireoi  Wkklear  Head  to  Galway, 
and  anothir  drawn  from  fiowtii  Head  to  Sligo ;  resenhling  in 
form  a  broad  belt,  atoebched  aoross  the  centBe  of  -die  conntiy^ 
with  ita  narrowest  end  neareat  to  the  capital^  and  gndasilj 
entending  in  breadth  as  it  approaehes  to  the  western  eeaan." 
Ssdasive  of  moimtain  bogs,  and  soch  as  are  nnder  the  extant  of 
fivefaendred  aorea^  the  begs  iof  Ireland  fve  repertod  by  the  aame 
oammipsioiieia  tooaver  at  least  one  auUieo  of  acres. 

The  bogs  of  IreUindare  nsnaUir  deacribad  as  being  of  two 
aeri9^  blaek  and  red.  The  imaMBse  mass  of  which  they  consist 
is  applicaUa  to  two  naes  only  I  those  of  fnel  and  manare.  ^' The 
U«9k  bog«'*  obscrres  Mr*  Young,  '*  is  generally  very  good,  it 
is  solid  idmoat  to  the  snrfooe,  and  yields  many  ashes  in  hwming. 
Hie  red  sort  Jms  esaelly  .a.reddnh  enbstnnoe,  ^re  <Mr  six  foet  deap 
from  the  •swDiMte,  wJnd^  :h<4ds  water  like  a  sponge,  and  ^eUs  no 
ashes  h  burning".*    These  ho^  are  genflrally  situated  Isr  ahmm 

*  Tour  in  |i;etoa4»  ^c.  toI.  it*  part.  Wi^  p.  79.  Mr.  Teaneapay  4a- 
flcribof  Ope  ^uhstaace  of  t^  black  bog,  as  being  "  a  solid,  weiebty  maM, 
which  cots  almost  like  butter,  and,  upon  examination,  appears  to  reiemble 
rotten  wood.  Under  the  red  bogs  there  is  always  a  stratum,  if  not  equally 
solid  with  the  black  bog,  nearly  so,  and  which  makes  as  good  fuel.*' 
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the  level  of  the  6ea>  and  have  ooiBmoiily  an  ineqaality  of  snrface, 
'which  renders  them  distinet  in  appearance  from  the  morasses  of 
England*  Although  in  many  instances  they  extend  over  a  vast 
expanse  of  level  ooantry>  they  often  stretch  over  the  sides  or  tops 
of  monntainons  el^ations.  The  spontaneous  growth  on  the  sur- 
face is  usually  heath,  blended  with  bog-myrde,  rushes,  and  sedgy 
grass }  all  being  of  little  or  no  nse  to  man. 

The  bogs  of  Ireland  have  been  concisely  described  by  Mr. 
J>avy>  in  a  letter  inserted  in  Wakefidd's  Account  of  Ireland, 
as'  consisting  "  of  inert  vegetable  matter,  covered  more  or 
less  with  unproductive  vegetables,  and  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  stagnant  water."  Req>ecting  thdr  origin,  various  ingenious 
conjectures  have  been  made,  but  no  satisfactory  mode  of  acoount* 
ing  for  their  formation  has  yet  been  submitted  to  the  pnUic.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  they  are  not  jnrimitive,  or  <Mriginal, 
masses.  Under  some  bog6,  of  a  considerable  depth,  there  have 
bead  discovered  the  furrows  of  land,  once  ploughed  3  and  varioua 
sorts  of  trees,  the  most  common  being  the  oak,  the  fir,  and  the 
yew,  are  found  in  great  abundance.  Some  of  these  trees  appear 
to  have  been  broken,  as  if  by  tempest,  or  through  the  operation 
6f  time ;  others  retain  the  mark  of  the  axe  $  but  more  evince  the 
agency  of  fire,  and  were,  perhaps,  levelled  through  that  -medium 
during  the  warfare  of  the  early  inhabitants,  when  the  abundant 
woods  formed  places  of  retreat  and  defence* 

In  consequence  of  the  frequent  discovery  of  trees  at  various 
depHis  in  the  bogs,  it  has  been  supposed  that  dilapidated  forests 
caused  the  formation  of  these  vast  tul*baries.  *'  Trees,*'  writes 
Mr.  Youngs  ^'  lying  very  thick  on  the  ground,  would  bedome  an 
impediment  to  all  streams  and  currents,  and  gathering  in  thrir 
branches  whatever  rubbish  such  waters  brought  with  them>  would 
form  a  mass  of  substance  winch  time  might  putrify,  and  give  that 
acid  quality  to,  which  would  preserve  some  of  the  trunks,  though 
not  the  branches,  of  the  trees."  The  spots  on  which  traces  of  the 
plough  are  found,  the  same  author  conjectures  to  have  formerly 
been  fields,  adjoinbg  the  woods,  which  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
bog  when  it  rose  superior  to  its  first  boundaries. 
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Hiisiiiode of  aeeooatitig for  the  origin  of  bogB  {6  liable  to 
many  ol^eetions.  The  following  argament^  in  oppoeitioii  |o  the 
pt^iilar  opinion,  is  of  considerable  w^ht,  and  is  adduced  on  the 
anthority  of  Mr,  Griffith,  one  of  the  most  observant  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the  snrvey  of  the  bogs,  by 
direction  of  the  Irish  commissioners.  In  the  first  report  of 
those  oommisuoners  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Griffith  that  snch 
bogs  as  came  nnder  his  notice  were,  assuredly,  not  produced 
by  any  cause  resembling  that  mentioned  above,  ''  as  trees, 
or  the  branches  of  trees,  are  rarely  found  in  the  intmor  of  the 
deep  and  extensive  bogs  of  Ireland,  but  are  always  met  with  at 
the  edges,  c/r  near  gravelly  hills  or  islands  in  these  bogs,  lying 
hmiasontnlly,  and  in  no  particular  direction ;  frequently  crossing 
each  other,  and  either  attached  to  their  roots  or  separated  from 
them.  In  the  latter  case  the  stumps  usually  stand  upright  in  the 
place  where  they  grew,  having  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  bog  some- 
times above  them,  and  three,  four,  and  five  feet,  but  rarely  more^ 
bebw  their  roots." 

Whilst  we  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  those  who  ascribe  the 
formation  of  bogs  to  the  agency  of  decayed  timber  alone,  we 
think  it  indisputable  that  the  obstruction  produced  by  frdlen  woods 
proved  greatly  assistant  in  the  operations  of  nature.  On  this 
snl^ect  an  angmentation  of  inconclusive  argument  can  be  scarcely 
desirable  3  and  we  proceed  to  the  notice  of  some  particulars  which 
are  independent  of  theory  and  speculation. 

The  aquatic  vegetables  of  which  the  Irish  bog  is  composed 
are  produced  annually,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water 
CMtained  on  its  surface.  ''  It  is  very  easy,"  observes  a  recent 
writer^  of  much  experience  and  judgment  on  this  subject,  (Mr. 
Thompson,  in  his  Survey  of  Meath)  ''  to  discern  each  year*a 
growth,  at  least  for  the  last  twenty  years,  by  examining  a  sec- 
tion of  the  bog,  and  considering,  that  it  increases  every  year  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  it  bears  moss  on  its  surfrbce.  The  moss 
grows  every  summer,  and  is  killed  the  following  winter  by  the 
firosts }  each  year*s  growth  forms  a  stra^m,  through  which  the 
next  summer's  heat  draws  a  fresh  crop^  which  dies  in  like 


mtoiMr.  8y«ry  yeu^'s  gnm^  rnxj,  th^fififore^  be  «Mily  diatin- 
ggSAhsds  lying  hovizonUiliy  Ia  iMila.  Bogs  are  cengiderably 
ll%iier  in  winter  IAmu  tiiey  are  in  sainmer^  perhaps  tbree  ieet 
OB  n  deep  wet  bog.  This  is  very  ffianifest  to  any  person  who 
takes  liie  trenble  of  Btttiding  on  one  side^  and  marking  an  <Hbject 
jnst  visible  over  the  surface  i^  the  other  side  of  the  bog :  tliis 
object^  though  visible  in  the  months  of  Augnst  or  September, 
win  not  bo  60  in  Pebniiay  or  Mardi  following.  Hie  cause  Is 
obfioAs ;  this  heat  of  the  sanmer's  snn,  and  the  dryaeis  of  the 
altaiospliere>  caase  exhafaitionB  from  t^e  bog,  which  deprive  It  of  « 
esnaiderable  part  of  die  water  with  whidi  It  was  m^4ibapgeA  in 
tie  winter,  thereby  contracting  and  consolidatlig  Its  surface,  whieh 
beit^  of  a  epongy  natore,  is  swefled  agdn  by  the  tains  of  the 
sttoceeding  winter,  so  that  bogs  are  in  n  perpetnal  elate  of  con- 
traction and  *£httaition.*' 

Onr  preceding  division  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  into  two  sorts, 
the  Mack  and  tSie  red,  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  amplification,  since 
the  kind  usually  termed  the.yfoa^M;^  bog  does  not  Ml  strictly 
under  either  of  those  descriptions.  By  this  term  is  understood 
an  extensive  mass,  consisting,  like  ttiat  already  noticed,  of  de- 
cayed SN{natic  vegetables,  but  having  a  large  coBection  of  water 
at  the  bottom.  Instances  hs&ve  occurred  in  which  bogs  of  this 
kind,  when  greatly  surdnurged  with  under**w«ter,  have  burst  their 
surface,  and  poured,  in  a  black  and  destructive  deh^,  over  the 
contiguous  country.  Such  phenomena  are  noticed  in  our  deftsr^- 
tion  of  tihe  IQng*s  County,  and  the  counties  of  llpperary  and 
Gtdwuy.  It  will  be  recollected  that  drcumstanees  so  fesrfhl  are 
not  pecdiar  to  freland.  Sdway  Moss,  in  Cunriieriand,  «nd  Ofaaft 
MbsA,  in  Lancashire,  have  experienced  isimilar  eruptions,  an  ac* 
cottnt  of  which  is  presented  in  the  ^'  Beauties  of  England.*' 

Hat  the  bogs  possess  a  strong  antiseptic  quality  has  been 
etiffieiently  ascertained,  by  ^  ^Kscovery  isi  nmnerens  animal  end 
vegetdHe  substances,  free  from  important  maiks  of  decay,  at  a 
consideiMIe  depth  -beneath  the  surfhce.  It  may  be  readfly  sup-^ 
posed  Hhatt  such  wide  esltents  of  aquatic  vegetation  impart  a 
local  increase  ef  tsoldnees  to  the  clBnate;  but  it  is  certain  that 


ikey  dD  not  ooolaMiiiMte  Any  itijiriam  qoftitiM  tb  tiM  Atmo- 
sphei^i  is  Is  tisual  wftli  tiw  monfises  «f  otiier  ^o<i&ti4M.  Dr. 
GampMl  has  observed,  iik  Us  ''  PbilMopluMd  Igtrrey/'  that 
''  tlie  watery  exhalatieiis  tmta  the  Irish  bogs  ««  lielther  so 
abmrdaKt,  iter  9Q  ikexioas^  hs  tboee  from  manlies>  whieh  beeotae 
pcfwttttl  Mm  the  tuwob  tssamA  and  t«geiat^  lAdtetaudes, 
wMeh  ai«  Mt'to  pntrify  a(s  sooft  to  tin  WKters  ire  eihsled  by  the 
9«ii'*  The  ttttttierotti  peie^as  wbs  di^U  kk  tte  vickiit^  of  the 
ht^  are  nee  s^bjeet  to  any  pecniiar  Abeases>  denotlig  n  naturtd 
wufoe  of  iiBBeaitniiiioeBS. 

llie  tbhlier  iMuni  in  the  b<(^  of  irekttd  k  often  of  it  laige 
siae,  ^bxnf^  \DOiMlideraUy  dniiaished  ttom  ite  oMgiMl  projpeiftioiis, 
as  the  outward  psrta  have  aank  to  decay  and  be^  dcteotiiposecl. 
Thns  the  heart  of  the  trse  ealy  remains  ^  and  thi8>  in  lbs  i&tffanesa 
of  the  ioTy  the  oak,  and  the  yew,  is  «p^cM€  to  varieiiii  neefol 
prnpeees,  haying  acquired  a  degr^  of  bardneas  toperi<M-  te  lihiA  of 
wood  liMfHared  In  the  nanal  manner.  Its  tsa:tiM  il,  indeed,  sa 
fine,  tiwt  the  operations  of  the  aaw  are  perfonned  with  nnchdif* 
icdty  I  and  its  dnraibtttty  often  proves  greats  nnder  aU  the  trying 
vieiaaitBdes  of  ihe«tmoq»htoie  air.  The  Idnds  of  timber  fevnd  ht 
tl»bog8aiiecqnliiiedteiDak$  fir$  yew^  hoUy$  andfaiardi.  Mr. 
Wnkefidd  ataftea>  «n  the  reanlt  of  Us  inyeatjgatioiis  en  this  «ab-> 
j«tt,  thiittin  Utek  begaalwiM  wkh  oidc  tiiaher,  and  the  red  wiA 
fay  whilat  yew  vnd  heStj^  are  found  in  bogs  of  every  dteactiptien.^ 

Bog-tnrf  is  used  as  a  manure,  both  when  reduced  to  ashea 
and  in  iia  e^rigimd  ianbslanee^  bnt  «hiefiy  in  regard  to  aapecks 
wiichbwaeitisenAid. 

*  AccouU  of  Ireland^  vol.  i.  p.  585.— la  D.aUon'i  Survey  of  Clare  m 
the  foUowioi;  remark  concerninf  the  method  used  by  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  in  discoyering  timber  secreted  id  the  bogg  $•— ^'  Very  eiarly  in 
{be  mdmiiig,  belTore  the  dew  has  evaporated,  a  Ihan  f^ith  a  loff^  Akitp 
spirar  goestrat  (irtoi^ebo|r,anll  as  th^'detr  teftet  lies  Ml  ^  'pM^  oVer  ike 
M^^fte'tey  M^rio  dsaps<hb  aliailisteMainaiei#  length,  aa^  bjrtHinHClaff 
d«Mi  Us  spear  he^eaiilt  dbeoVets  whether  ttw^r  are  saaai,  or  l-dtten  $  if 
ecHnd)  he  marks  with  a  spade  the  spot  where  they  lie,  and  at  bis  leisuia 
proceeds  to  extricate  them  from  their  bed." 
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Tkere  KpjpeKm  no  caus^  f<Mr  dpiibtfaig  tmt  tlMl^  in  past  ages  of 
gloam  and  national  wai:£ure,  the  leas  civilized  of  the  inhatntants 
were  desiroos  of  encoura^ng,  rather  than  of  restraining,  the  in-« 
cr^as^  of  dreary  and  deceptive  moss-lands^  which  acted  as  places 
of  retreat  to  their  ownaccostomed  footsteps^  while  they  presented 
l^aniers  impassable^  or  dimgerons,  to  foreign  assailants.  In  recent 
more  tranqoil  and  enlightened  times,  there  has  naturally  been 
entertained  a  very  general  desire  of  placing  so  extensive  and  nn« 
profitable  a  portion  of  the  inland  nnder  judicious  cultivation.  The 
bogs  of  Ireland,  when  reclaimed^  form  meadow  and  pasture  of 
great  excellenoe*  Commisuoners  have  been  appointed  by  govem- 
nient  to  examine  into  their  extent,  natural  character,  and  capadty 
of  improvement*  The  rqKHrts  of  these  gentlemen  are  poblished, 
and  contain  much  carious  and  usefol  information. 

RiVBBi  AND-  liAKBs.— Ireland  is  watered  by  many  large  and 
beantiful  rivers,  highly  favourable  to  commercial  interchange; 
and  by  very  numerous  rivtdets,  which  intersect  the  country  in 
nearly  every  direction.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  in  this  island, 
exclusive  of  contributory  and  small  streams,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  rivers  which  flow  direcdy  into  the  sea,  or  its  different 
inlets  I  and  it  must  be  noticed,  as  a  felicitous  drcumstance,  that 
those  rivers  which  are  navigable  for  the  greatest  extent,  pass 
through  the  finest  and  most  productive  parts  of  the  counfery.  In 
most  instances  they,  also,  iall  into  cspadons  and  excellent  har- 
bours. 

The  SJknmoH  is  the  principal  river  of  Irriand.  This  noble 
river  is  usually  said  to  have  its  rise  at  Loogh  Clean,  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim ;  though  the  honour  of  |Nroducing  it  is  also 
cUdined  by  a  spot  near  Florence  Court,  in  the  county  of  Fer- 
managh. In  its  progress  towards  the  south-west  it  nearly  insu- 
lates the  province  of  Connaught  and  the  county  of  Clare.  Its 
course,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Newenham,  "  from 
abreast  of  Kerry  Head^  to  fiallintrane  Bridge,  at  the  entrance  of 
Lough  Allen,  through  which  it  passes  from  Lough  Clean,  is  170 
English  miles  in  length."  In  this  extensive  flow  it  watent  ^^ 
borders  of  the  following  counties  :  Leitrim  >  Roscommon ;  Long- 
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ford  J  WwtBieatli  $  Galwuy ;  King's  County  j  Tippcraiy;  Clare; 
limerick  -,  and  Kerry.  The  Shannon  enters  the.  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  the  eoim^tieB  of  Glare  and  Kerry  ^  and  there  fonns  an 
excellent  bay^  about  e%^t  miles  in  lengthy  and  seven  miles  broad 
in  the  widest  part.  .  In  the  progress  firom  its  source  to  the  sea 
it  is  angmented  by  numerous  tributary  streams,  and  expands  into 
several  deep  and  extensive  lakes.  This  river  is  navigable,  as  tar 
as  limerick,  for,  ships  of  five  hundred  tons  bilrthen ;  and  is  after- 
wards, with,  the  assistance  of  a  canal,  navigable  for  small,  vessels 
to  Shannon  harbour,  near  Banagber,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Grand  Canal  from  Dublin.  Various  circumstances  relating  to  the 
width  and  characteristics  of  the  river  Shannon,  and  the  scenery 
on  i^.  banks^  are  noti^  in  our  description  of  the  several  coun- 
ties through  which  it  passes  j  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
other  rivers,  here  mentioned  in  general  terms. 

.  The  Barrow  rises  in  the  SUebh  Qloom  mountains,  and  shortly 
stfler  putsnea  a  course  due  soudi,  watering  the  following  districts : 
Queen's  County j  Carlow;  Kilkenny;  and  Wexford.  It  tliea 
unites  with  the  Suir  and  the  Nore,  and  enters  the  bay  of  Waters 
ford  in.conjunctioii  with  those  rivers.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
vessds.  from  the  town  of  PortarUngton  to  the  sea. 

The  Nar€  ^iao  rises  in  the  Sliebh  Bloom. mountains,  but  pur- 
sues a  south-eastern  course,  and  flows  through  the  central  parts 
of  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  It  unites  with  the  Barrow  near  the 
town  of  New  Ross,  and  with  the  Suir  a  few  miles  nearer  to' the 
sea.  This  river  is  nayigable  from  New  ftoss  to  Ivustioge,  and  for 
boats  from  the  latter  place  to  Thomastown. 

The  Smr  rises  in  the  n<»th-east  part  of  the  county  of  Tip* 
penury.  It  hafi. nearly  an  eastern  course  from  the  town  of  Clon- 
mell  to  the  sea,  and  separates  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and 
Kilkenny  from  that  of  W^terford.  We  have  stated  ^u(t  it 
receives  in  its  progress  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore.  Shcartly  after 
this  confluence  takes  place,  the  united  rivers  enter  the  sea.  /The 
Ssmr  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  from  Waterford  Harbour  to 
donmell. 

The  Blackwai^  has  its  source  in  the  county  of  Kerry.    It 
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mftenecto  atvact  eoiil^bung  mbm  ricb  hmd,  tad  nidi  beanrtifol 
0oeii6ry,  intheoonttty  of  Corirf  andpasfltf-lluroiigbithdireBtQm 
part  of  the  oonaty  of  WaterlMPd.  It  flows  towBnh  «li6  sea  in  an 
OMtarly  direction  mitil  it  xeaehos  Oa|^po^/  horn  wUteb  place  it 
proceeda.in  a  aontliem  eoane  to  Yongbal^  where  it  enters  tike 
SKom.  This  river  is  naivigBble  «o  Gappo<piin,  distant  from  the 
aea  fifteen  ^iles.  Several  smaller  rirtt^  of  %he  same  name  ooeor 
•in  diflbrent  peits  of  Irekmd. 

The  8lmuy  rises  in  the  coonty  of  Wicklow,  passes  tluroiigh 
the  <ooiuities  of  Oarlow  and  Wexibi^^  and  ^ters'the  sea  at  the 
town  of  Wexford.  U  is  navigable  for  barg*  Iroto  Wexford  to 
Enisoortfay. 

The  Bmm,  a  fine  river  in  th*  Aortih,  iows  along  the  borders 
of  the  following  counties :  Down;  Lonth;  Armagh;  Antrim; 
and  Londonderry.  It  Ms  into  LoUgh  Neagh,  and>  issuing  from 
Ifcfae  north  end  of  that  great  expanse  of  waters^  proceeds^  in  nearly 
a  dinect  low,  toward!  the  sea^  ^vidmg  4he  eonuties  of  Aittwm 
end  Londonderry.  TUs  river  enters  .the  oeean  in  the  vkaidty  of 
Ckdcrtline. 

The  Foylej  next  in  rank  among  the  noi«henk  rivers,  nms 
throngh  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Donegal>  and  Londottderry.  At 
the:  distsQoe  of  about  twenty  miles  from  Loagh  Foyle,  where  it 
enters  the.  sea,  this  river  ^onns  a  coftfl&en)«^  with  the  Finn  and 
Moumoy  and  is  in  ^most*  parts  of  its  inbseqnent  progress  nearly 
half  Ji  mikin  hrtedth.-  TheFoyle  is  navigable  to  Uflbrd. 
.  The  jfifoynr  takes  its  rise  in  the  eonnty  of  Kildare,  and  passes 
throngh  the  central  pait  of  the  county  of  Meath.  Washing  the 
st^hem  border  of  the  connty  of  Louth,  itenters  the  sea  in  the 
vicinity  of  Drogheda.  This  river  is  navigable  to  Drogheda  for 
ships  -of  a  considerable  burthen ;  and,  ^th  the  assistimce  of  a 
iaavigAleeuial,  a  communication  is  efiected  between  tiiat  town 
andNavan.  * 

The  above  are  the  principal  navigable  rivers;  which,  from 
thdr  connexion  with  several  distinct  counties,  require  notice  in  a 
general  new  of  the  country.  Many  which  are  of  great  local 
importance,  and  constitote  some  of  the  most  estimable  natural 
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oarnaBMi^  ^  Aeiflknd,  are  ooi^iied  tb  particalar  diMrioU,  and 
dmuMl  femarlr  only  B8-«iibjact8  of  topognpiical  doMriptibtt; 

The  LakM  of  'Irelaad  are  iloiiaroiis  i  «aA,  in  regakt'td  tliose 
wkickooiBBiuiioate  withlthavea  byan  hnmedittte  cfanuiel,  maybe 
eoosiiftanA  aa  ol^eeta  o£  naliotud  advantage^  ib  '%  ^omiaercial 
point  of  yiew.  Sevcnd  are  eminent  for.  magnitude^  and  more  for 
grandeur  of  scenery.  The  most  extensive  lakes  are  those  of 
Lon^  Nca^^  in  the  north-east  pert  of  the  iskuid  ^which  is 
sopposed  to-oceopy  not  kss  than  17S  English  square  miles)} 
JLongh  Bme,  whieh  intenects  Fermanagh ;  and  Laugh  Coitlbi  in 
Oahva.y. 

Alihoogb  belaud  is  now  lamentably  deficient  in  Woon^  it  k 
evident  that  neaiiy  the  whole  of'  the .  island  formerly  abounded  in 
ireee  el  ^vounons  Mnds.  Proo&  of  this  circamstmee^  bearing 
rafcrenee  to  different  ages,  msf  be  easily  addaced.  Hie  immense 
^oaatitiesof  t3»ber  discovered  in  thaboga,  plainly  indiaatet  that 
those  dktrkta  formed  one  immenae  forest,  at  an  early  pedod;  and 
the  namee  by  wUdi  many  places  are  distingaisfaied,  convey  aihi- 
sMma  to  theiD  Cohaer  aitaation  amidst  extensive'  traets  of  wood- 
land. 

The  operalaoni  of  agricakorafisis  naturally  led  to  the  redaction 
of  the  exuberant  woods  of  this  country ;  and  the  ravages  6(  early 
warfiire  probably  destroyed  other  extenaivetVBCta  of  foreajk-shdter. 
Bat  .the  onited.effeeta  of  these  Ii^Imrvs  were  chfefly  of  a  salutary 
deacrip(fcion>  and  merely  deaveddie^  island  of  an 'ii^arions  redun- 
dancy. That  woods^  so  spacious  as  to  be  undesirable,  existed 
"down  to'thelatt^  years  of  the  sixteenth  centnfy,  is  shown  by  a 
remark  of  Spenser,  who  suggests^  among  various  improvements 
which  he  wished  to  take  place  in  Ireland,  the  popriety  of  an 
<Mrdflr  '^  for  thecafetiAg  and  opening  of  all  plaoas  threush  woods, 
so  that  a  wide  way,  of  the  space  of  one  hondred  yai^ds,  might  be 
kyde  open  in  every  of  them,  for  the  safety  of  travellsrs^  which 
nse  often  in  such  perillous  places  to  be  robbed,  and  sometimes 

ft   « 

murdered.*'* 

•  Spenier'tytewof  the  atatoof  Ireland,  Edit,  of  1809,  p.  i68.->Itmay 
ootbe  anJnteretting  to  observe,  on  the  anthority  «f  Sir  John  Davies,  that 
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Many-leases  are  still  preserved  which  oontain  clauses,  oblr- 
ging  the  tenant  to  clear  away  the  trees  on  the  estate ;  and  every 
traveller  through  Ireland,  who  makes  extensive  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  topography  of  the  country,  is  shown  very  numeixMn 
tracts,  now  entirely  denuded,  which,  in  the  remembrance  oi  aged 
persons,  or  th^  fathers,  were  covered  with  trees  of  a  venerable 
growth. 

Much  of  the  devastation  committed  on  Irish  woodlands,  in 
years  comparatively  recent,  b  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
practice  of  burning  timber  into  charcoal,  for  the  mannfiusture  of 
iron  ore,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  the 
consumption  for  the  use  of  those  works  must  have  been  trivial 
in  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  whole  country^  and  we  believe 
that  the  true  cause  of  the  modem  destruction  which  has  takeft 
place,  must  be  found  in  the  improvident  conduct  of  land-owners, 
whose  exigencies  have  led  to  the  sale  of  flourishing  limber,  with- 
out the  performance  of  that  real  duty  to  their  successors  and  the 
public,  the  careful  provisbn  for  a  jFuture  equivalent  growth. 

In  addition  to  the  injuries  inflicted  by  wilfiil  destruction  or 
reprehensible  neglect,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  management 
of  woodlands  is  very  imperfectly  understood  in  Ireland.  Aii 
absurd  opinion  (remarks  Mr.  Hayes,  in  his  work  on  Planting) 
was  adopted  some  years  back,  *'  that  wherever  a  wood  wvM/elimi 
it  was  useless,  if  not  detrimental,  to  leave  a  smgle  re$enfe,  and 
that  no  shoot  from  a  tree  cmoe  cut  down  could  ever  grow  to 

the  eariy  English  settlers  appear  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  pre- 
servation of  woodlands,  either  for  the  purpose  of  the  chace,  or  for  the 
ornament  of  their  respective  demesnes.  The  following  is  the  passage  by 
which  this  information  is  conveyed: — **  It  seemeth  straonge  to  mee,  that 
In  all  the  Recordes  of  this  Kingdome  I  seldome  find  any  mention  made  of 
a  Forrest,  and  nener  of  ante  Parke  or  Free-warren  i  oonildering  the  great 
plenty  bot^  of  Fert  and  Y enison  within  this  land ;  and  that  the  cheefe  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  are  discended  of  English  race;  and  yet  at  this  day," 
(reign  of  James  I«)  *'  there  is  but  one  Farke  stored  with  Deere  in  al  this 
kingdom :  which  is  a  Parke  of  the  Earle  of  Ormond^i  neer  Kilkemns,'*  A 
Discovery  of  the  Troe  Oaoses  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued^ 
Ac    Edit.  1747,  p.  164. 


timber.  This  iQ-f<mnded  theory  stripped  wlude  ooanties  «t  once 
b^th  of  thdr  (Nmament  and  shelter  ^  whereas  a  judicious  thmnkng^ 
fM,  rq)eated  from  time  to  time,  would  have  kept  up  that 
ai^pearance  o£  woodland^  which  we  remark  in  almost  every  shire 
in  England.** 

There  are  no  royal  fiNrests  in  this  country ;  and  hedge-row 
timber  occurs  in  very  few  districts.  The  tracts  most  amply 
wooded  are  found  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Kerry,  and  Fer- 
managh. Oak  abounds  in  the  glens  of  Wicklow,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  KiUamey ;  but,  although  greatly  conducive  to  pic- 
turesque beauty,  it  rarely  attains  large  dimensions,  or  individually 
approaches  to  the  character  of  magnificence.  Fermanagh  iqppears 
to  contain  more  wood  than  any  other  county  of  Ireland.  Beech 
and  ash  are  favourites  of  that  soil,  and  the  former  attains  a  noble 
growth.  Some  majestic  specimens  of  the  Spanish  chesnut  are 
seen  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Kerry. 

The  soil  and  climate,  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  are  peculiarly 
&vourable  to  the  growth  of  evergreens.  In  many  places  the 
laurel  attains  the  size  of  a  timber -tree  ^  and  the  holly  and  the  yew 
expand  to  a  surprising  bulk.  The  arbutus,  exhibiting  most 
hixnriant  foliage,  abounds  at  Killarney,  and  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow.  Myrtles,  of  various  species,  flourish  in  several  districts 
without  the  assistance  of  art. 

Indqiendent  of  the  counties  mentioned  above,  the  principal 
woods  of  Ireland  are  to  be  found  as  ornamental  circumstances 
connected  with  particular  demesnes.  Of  these  we  shall  have 
•ccasion,  in  future  parts  of  our  work,  to  notice  several  fine 
instances. 

MiKBBALS,  Fossils,  &c. — ^The  subterranean  productions  of 
Ireland  have  not  yet  been  explored  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
enterprise  and  perseverance,  to  afford  important  benefit  to  the 
inhabitants,  or  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  men  of  science.  From 
the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  there  is,  however,  ample 
cause  for  believing  that  this  country  abounds  in  mineral  bodies, 
calculated  to  form  potent  auxiliaries  in  the  attainment  of  national 
affluence. 
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We  notice^  in  a  previofus  page,  tlie  prevaifing,  and  rational^ 
opinion,  that  the  island  is  formed  of  one  immense  bed  of  rode. 
The  granite  of  which  this  bed  chiefly  consists,  breaks  through  the 
sorfade  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
most  aspiring  mountains.  Limestone  is  the  prevailing  substance 
near  the  surface,  but  other  kinds  of  stone,  together  with  marble 
of  an  estimable  quality,  are  found  in  great  plenty,  and  in  various 
districts.  Amongst  the  most  curious,  although  not  the  meet 
useful,  productions  of  this  kind,  must  be  noticed  basdtes,  which, 
on  the  northon  coast  of  this  hlaad,  stands  displayed  in  some  of 
the  most  awful  forms  that  nature  presents  in  works  at  once 
intricate  and  stupendous.  The  basaltic  district  occupies  a  line  of 
coast  reaching  from  the  Estuary  of  Carrickfergus,  on  the  north-* 
east,  to  Lough  Foyle,  on  the  north  ^  and  extends  inland  to  the 
southern  shores  of  Lough  Neagh.  Some  particulars  respecting 
this  august  and  interesting  tract  are  presented  in  our  description 
of  the  county  of  Antrim. 

The  precious  metals  have  been  found  in  small  quantities,  but 
with  no  indications  of  plentiful  existence;  Gold  has  been  dis* 
covered  in  Wicklow,  but  not  in  continued,  or  regular,  veins.  A 
silver  mine  in  the  county  of  Kildare  was  woriced  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  ^but  was  abandoned  without  individual  or 
national  profit.  The  ore  of  this  metal  is  found,  in  small  quanti- 
ties, in  several  parts,  but  universally  mixed  with  lead. 

The  more  useM  minerial  substances  are  greatly  abundant,  and 
encourage  the  hope  of  much  future  advantage.     Copper  has  been 
found,  and  worked,  in  several  parts  of  the  country  3  but  hitherto 
not  with  any  important  benefit.     Veins  of  lead  are  worked,  with 
considerable  success,  in  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Wicklow ; 
and  are  found  in  various  districts.     Iron,  which,  from  the  valuable 
assistance  it  affords  to  human  labour  and  the  operations  of  the 
arts,  would  be  entitled  to  primary  consideration  in  a  less  cultivated 
state  of  society,  is  bountifully  spread  throughout  nearly  every  part 
of  the  island.     When  treating  on  manufactures,  we  have  occasion 
to  mention  the  want  of  fuel,  as  a  great  impediment  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  iron- works  in  this  country. 
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The  amethysts^  the  crystals,  and  calcareotts  petrifactions  for 
which  several  counties  are  celebrated^  are  noticed  in  onr  topogra- 
phical description  of  those  districts  5  as  are^  likewise^  some  of  the 
principal  mineral  sjnrings  with  which  Ireland  abounds. 

Clucatb.— The  clinuite  of  Iceland  may  be  described,  in  general 
terms,  as  being  greatly  variable,  hot  not  subject  to  extremes, 
either  of  heat  or  cold.  Such  eareftd  and  repeated  observations  as 
are  necessary  to  omvey:  scientific  inftHmation,  have  not  been  niade> 
in  sufficiently  numerous  parts^f  this  country }  and  intelljlgence  cf 
ageneral  nature  is,  therefore,  aU  that  caB«  be  afforded* 

The  prcrvailing:  mildness  of  the  climate  is  eyjnoed  by  the  rich 
verdure  retained,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year,  by  the  best 
pastures,  ;except  in  the  most  northern  part  of  the  i^and.  An 
additional  proof  is  found  in  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  arbutus 
imd  myrtle,  often  Qn  exposed  and  elevated  situations.  The  d^ree 
of  cold  is,  indeed,  seldom  eo*  intense  as  to  prodnoe  lasting  con- 
gelation; and  snow  rarely  fijls,  except  in  the  mountainous 
ilistricts.  :  Hur^ficanes:  are  Sequent ;  l>at  storms,  attended  with 
thunder  an4%htning,  are  of  unusaal  0Qcurren$;e.  Most  -of  the 
Btorme  by  which  Ireland  is  visits  come  (h>m«ome  point  of  the 
sooth  or  west  f  and  it  is  obeervafble  that  the  winds  which  moat 
irequently  preivail,  in  aU  seasons  of  the  year,  blow  .from  the  west- 
ward. The  summers  are  rarely  attended  with  oppressive  heat  $ 
but  very  dry  summers*  are  still  morcancommon. «  The  seasons  are 
later  here  tlun  in  En|^bnd<  Spring  h  tardy  in  its  i^fNnoach,  an^ 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  seldom  commences  before  November.   .  s  .  ^  . 

The  meist9«M  of  the  Irish-plimate^  aa  compared  with  that<tf 
Britain,  is  the:charaet«rietic  by  which  it  is  most  strongly  mark^. 
In  consequence  of  its  situation  between  England  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Ireland  necessarily  arrests  ia  it^  progress  the  vast  body  of 
vi^ur  collected  frpm  that  wide  expanse  of  waters  $  which,  at- 
tracted and  broken  by  the  mountains,  descends  in  copious  showers. 
It  would  i^pear,  h^we^jsr,  that  t^  humidity  of  the  climate,  as  &r 
aa  it  is  connected  with  the  .&}1  of  ndn,  is  caused  rather  by  the 
frequency  of  the  showers,  than  by  the  quantity  of  water  which 
descends.    It  is  stated,  in,  tb^  Statistical  Survey  of  Londondory, 
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that  the  medium  qnantity  of  nan  which  fells  in  Ireland  at  laige, 
is  from  twenty- four  to  twenty-eight  inches )  a  quantify  less  than 
the  medium  hH.  of  rain  in  modt  parts  of  England.  To  the  powers 
of  aerial  evaporation,  rather  than  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
fells,  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  moisture  in  climate. 

The  climate  of  Ireland,  although  humid  and  unstable,  is  highly 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity,  whilst  its  mildness  is  fevourable 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Unable  to  convey  satis-^ 
factory  intelligence  respecting  those  variations  of  temperature 
which  will  occur,  from  many  obvious  causes,  even  in  the  same 
country,  we  present,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  result 
of  an  observation  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 
According  to  the  remarks  of  that  gentleman,  as  inserted  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  **  the  general 
temperature,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  is  somewhat  lower 
than  the  50th  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  a  mean 
of  the  hottest  or  coldest  months  of  the  year  rarely  varies 
more  than  ten  d^ees  from  this  standard  heat ;  winter,  there- 
fore, is  usually  accompanied  by  a  temperature  of  40  degrees; 
spring  and  autumn  of  60,  and  summer  of  60 ;  and  the  general 
heat  of  any  single  month  of  these  seasons,  seldom  varies  much 
from  the  corresponding  temperature  of  the  particular  season  to 
which  it  belongs." 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  this  place^  as  a  curious  feature  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  country,  that  Ireland  is  fr^ee  from  all  veno- 
mous creatures.  No  kind  of  serpent  is  found  here,  nor  are  there 
any  moles  or  toads.  Frogs  are  seen  in  abundance^  but  it  is  said 
that  the  first  were  imported  from  England,  about  one  century 
back. 

It  has  not  been  decided  by  naturalists  whether  these  exemptions 
are  to  be  attributed  to  soil  or  to  climate  j  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  proved  that  viperous  animals  will  not  exist  in 
this  island.  Dr.  Beaufort  affirms  that  snakes  and  vipers  have 
been  experimentally  imported,  but  have  not  propagated.*     If  will 

*  Mem.  of  a  Map  of  Ireland,  p.  IS.  The  Bame  aathor  obtervea  that 
wolvei  were  extirpated  so  lately  at  the  time  of  Oliver  CromwelL    A 
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be  remembered  that  Crete  and  the  Isle  of  France  are  sadd  to  pos- 
sess the  same  freedom  from  venomous  creatures .  and^  indeed. 

» 

Britain  produces  but  one  kind^  namely  the  viper^  which  is  ftir 
from  being  a  prolific  species. 

Several  birds  common  in  England  are  unknown  in  Ireland. 
Amongst  these,  to  the  r^et  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the  nightingale, 
justly  termed  "  the  sweetest  of  the  feathered  tribe.*'* 

POLITICAL  AND  ECCLESUSTICAL  DIVISIONS, 

GOVERNMENT,  &c. 

Civil,  ob  Political,  Division  of  Ibblani>. — It  would  much 
exceed  our  limits  to  present  a  lengthened  statement  of  the  nume- 
rous fluctuations  of  political  division  which  have  occurred  in 
Ireland  at  (iUfferent  periods,  caused  either  by  the  alternate  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  governing  powers,  or  the  progressive  advance 
of  national  improvement.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  existing  civil  division  of  the  country  has  not 
experienced  any  alteration  since  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

This  island  is  politicaUy  divided  into  four  Provinces,  named 
LBnrsTBBj  MuNSTEB:  Connaugbtj  and  Ulsteb;  which  are 
i^ain  separated  into  thirty-two  counties.  The  counties  are  sub* 
divided  into  259  baronies,  and  the  baronies  into  2436  parishes. 

The  PravtMce  of  Leimter  comprises  the  twelve  eastern  coun- 
ties, thus  denominated : 

Carlow.  Louth. 

Dublin.  Meath. 

Kildare.  Queen's  County. 

Kilkenny.  Westmeath. 

King's  County.       Wexford. 

Longford.  Wicklow. 

writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (vol.  Izz.  p.  187)  mentions  the  cir- 
cnmstance  of  a  fentleman,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  experimentally 
placing  some  vipers  on  Us  estate  In  that  connty,  which  ihortly  peridbed. 
*  The  nightingale  visits  Eof^and  In  the  beginning  of  April,  and  leaves 
the  conatry  In  Angntt,  but  is  far  from  spreading  over  the  whole  of  the 
Island.    It  Is  not  found  in  North  Wales,  nor  In  any  of  the  Bnglish  counties 
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In  the  Province  of  MvmUr  are  the  following  six  sontheni 
counties  : 

Clare.  Limerick. 

Cork.  Tippenuy. 

Kerry*  Waterford. 

The  Province  of  Cotmaughi  comprises  the  fiye  western  conn- 
ties^  termed : 

Galway.  Roscommon. 

Leitrim.  Sligo. 

Mayo. 

The  Province  of  UUier  comprehends  the  nine  northern  conn- 
ties^  denominated : 


Antrim. 

Fermanagh* 

Armagh. 

Londonderry. 

Cavan. 

Monaghan. 

Donegal. 

Tyrone. 

Down. 

Ecclesiastical  Division^  and  Cbubch  Establishment  or 
Ireland. — In  common  with  most  other  European  countries, 
Ireland  was  divided  into  very  numerous  bishoprics  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  No  satisfiictory  documents  have  been  ad- 
duced for  ascertaining  the  number  of  Irish  prelates,  in  the  early 
centuries  3  but,  in  the  opinion  of  a  modem 'writer  (Dr.  Ledwidi), 
there  were  "  above  three  hundred." 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  narrate  the  progressive 
steps  by  which  these  numerous  bishoprics  coalesced,  and  assumed 
their  present  forms  of  ecclesiastical  division.  According  to  the 
papal  tax-rolls,  the  nnmber  of  Irish  sees  which  paid  annates,  or 
first-fruits,  to  Rome,  about  the  year  12^,  was  thirty-eight  3  but, 
at  a  later  period,  the  number  is  stated,  in  the  Roman  provincial, 

to  be  fifty-seven. 

.       .  .  .•  •    •    •  ♦  •■  ' 

■orlli  of  tluit  dhtirlct,  except  YwkMrt^  We  believe,  liktoiHie,  that  it 
doe*  not  migrate  so  fSur  west  as  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  It  is,  also,  a 
stranger  to  Scotland. 
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Ireland  is^  at  present^  divided^  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  cir- 
cumstances^ into  four  provinces,  which  are  named  Armago  ; 
Dublin  3  Casbbl  ;  and  Tuan.  An  Archbishop  presides  over 
each  province.  The  Archbishop  of  Armi^fa  is  styled  Lord  PrUnaie 
and  Metropolitan  o/kjll  Jrohtkdi  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Lord  Primate  o/Ireiaiul. 

The  nomber  of  diooesses  is  thirty-two ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  various  drcnmstances,  mjurious  to  the  resources  and  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  it  was  fouBd  necessary^  at  different 
periods,  to  unite  several  of  the  poorest  of  the  sees  j  and  there  are 
now  only  twmity^wo  prelates,  twenty  sees  being  united  under 
ten  bishop^.  '      .  . 

The  Provinoe  of  Armagh  contains  ten  diocesfiies.:  the  arch* 
bkhopric  of  Armagh,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Dromore  \  Down  and 
Connor,  united  $  Derry;  Raphoe;  Ardagh  (at  present. united  to 
the  archbishc^ic  of  Tuam);  Clogher  \  Kilmore ;  and  Mea4h. 

The  Province  of  IMfm  contains  five  diocesses :  jthe  accb- 
bishopric  of  Dublin^*  and  tbebisfaopricB  of  Kildare  \  Ferns  and 
lidghlip,  united  |  afid  Ossory. 

The  Province  of  Gaehel  contains  eleven  diocesses.:  theareh*' 
bishq[)ric  of  Cashel>  united  with  the  Inshopric  of  Emly  f  and  the 
bishoprics  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  vnited  3  Cork  and  Ross, 
united  I  Ckynej  Limerick,  Ardfbt,  and  Aghadoe,  united  >  Kilkdoe 
and  Kil&nora,  united.      ' 

He.  Pf^vtfKw^TWm  contains  six  diocesses  ;  theareMariiop" 
ric  of  Tuam,  and  the  Usheprics  of  Clonfert  and  Kiliuacdwagh, 
united  3  Elphin  3  KiUalla  3  and  Achonry. 

The  Bishop  of  Meath  has  precedence  of  all  Irish  snffiragans  3 
and  the  Bishop  of  KMare  is  next  in  rank.    The  other  Inskeps 

A  «       ■  ^  ja 

take  place  according  .to  the  date  of  tbeir  consecration.  . 

The  fonn  usual  in  finn^and  of  ducting  biahqps  by. respective 
deans  aad  chapters,  en  the  issue  of  the  writ  tenned  Conge  iteSrt, 
was  eboUshed  in  Irdand  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  -,  and  the 
^Eown  has  ever  since  collated  to  all  vacant  sees  by  letters-paikeiit. 

*  The  biihopric  of  Glendalogh  was  added  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dub- 
lin in  the  year  1*214. 


/ 
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Four  bishops^  or  one  archbishop  and  three  bishops^  sit  by  rotation 
in  the  House  of  Peers  of  the  nnited  empire. 

The  same  cause  which  led  to  the  union  of  many  of  the  bishop- 
rics has  abo  produced  a  frequent  union,  or  consolidation,  of 
parochial  districts.  Thus,  the  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  is 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  benefices,  ^uch  unions  of  parishes 
take  place,  either  by  an  act  of  parliament,  an  act  of  council,  or 
by  the  antlMMrity  of  the  diocesan,  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  his 
metropolitan.  From  this  drGomstance  of  consolidation,  the  income 
of  many  chnrch-liTings  is  yery  large.  The  increase  of  tillage  has 
been  eridently  fiiTourable  to  the  emoluments  of  the  clergyman ; 
and,  at  the  present  time,  the  benefices  of  Irehind  are  well  known 
to  be  generally  more  productive  than  those  of  England.  No 
clergyman  is  allowed  to  hold  more  than  two  livings  3  but  the 
distance  betweeii  them  is  not  limited,  as  in  the  sister  country. 

Constitution  op  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburch  of  Ibslanit. 
The  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  a  country,  in  which  a 
great  majority  of  the  population  adhere  to  the  antient  forms  of 
religion,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  subject  on  which  the  reader  requires 
information.  The  following  particulars  are  chiefly  collected  from 
the  communication  of  a  Catholic  clergyman,  first  printed  in  Newen- 
ham*8  *^  View  of  Ireland,*'  and  reprinted,  with  some  commentr^ 
in  Townsend's  '^  Survey  of  the  County  of  Cork.'*  The  accuracy 
of  the  statement  afforded  in  Mr  Newenham^s  publication  has  never 
been  questioned,  but  we  have  still  deemed  it  desirable  to  submit 
to  the  revision  of  well-informed  persons  in  Ireland  the  compendium 
presented  in  this  Work. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  is  composed  of  four 
archbishops  and  twenty^two  bishops.  .  The  archbishops  take  Uieir 
tities,  as  in  the  Established  Church,  firom  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel, 
and  Tuam.  Of  the  bishops,  eight  are  su£fragans  of  Armagh ; 
namely,  the  Bishops  of  Ardagh;  Clogher  j  Derry^  Down  and  Con- 
nor; Dromore;  Kilmore;  Meath;  and  Riq[>hoe.  Dublin  has  but 
three  suffragans,  Leighlin  and  Ferns ;  Kildare  5  and  Ossory .  Six  are 
suffragans  to  Cashel,  namely,  the  Bishops  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe  ^ 
Cloyne  and  Ross  ^  Cork  ^  Killaloe ;  Limerick  $  and  Waterford  and 
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LiBniore.  Four  are  subject  to  Tnam,  viz.  Achonry^  CUmtert,  El- 
phin^  and  Killalia.  There  h,  besides  these^  the  bishop  of  the  united 
diocesses  of  Kilmacdnagh  and  Kilfenora^  the  one  in  Gonnanght^ 
the  other  in  Mnnster^  who  is  ahemately  suffragan  of  Tuam  and 
CasheL 

The  Roman  Catholic,  as  also  the  Established  Churchy  has 
a  dignitary  in  Oalway,  termed  a  warden,  who  has  nearly  episcopal 
jnrisdicdon,  and  is  no  fnrtber  subject  to  higher  powers  than  that 
he  is  liable  to  the  triennial  visitations  of  the  Archbisliop  of  Tnam. 

Every  bishop  has  a  vicar*general,  of  his  dwn  appointment, 
who  holds  his  office  only  dmranie  beneplaeUo,  and  whose  juris- 
dictiott  ceases  on  the  death  of  the  prelate. 

Every  diocess  has  also  a  dean,  appointed  by  the  cardmaipro' 
teetor,  i.  e.  that  cardinal  in  Rome  who  has  the  peculiar  direction 
of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  appertaining  to  Ireland  :  and  also  an 
archdeacon,  named  by  the  bishop.  These  two  are  mere  nominal 
dignities,  having  ndther  power  nor  eiAolnmeht  annexed  to  them. 

On  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  dergy  of  the  diocess  are  em- 
powered by  the  canon  law  to  elect  a  vicar  capUuktr,  who  is  invested, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  with  q>iscopal  jurisdiction  :  but  if 
such  election  does  not  take  place  within  a  spedfied  number  of 
days  after  the  demise  of  the  bishop  has  been  notified  to  them,  the 
archbishop  of  the  province  may  i^ypoint,  of  his  own  anthority,  the 
vicar.  The  clergy,  in  the  mean  time,  assemble,  and  fix  thdr 
choice  on  one  of  their  own  body,  or  sometimes  on  a  stranger,  and 
petition  the  Pope  that  he  may  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  see. 

The  bishops  of  the  province  also  hold  a  consultation,  and 
jnesent  to  the  Pope  the  names  of  two  or  three  eligible  persons, 
one  of  whom  is  usually  afqpointed }  for  the  recommendation  of  the 
prelates  has  always  more  weight  at  Rome  than  the  petition  of  the 
inferior  clergy. 

The  i^ppointment  of  the  Irish  bishops  lies  in  the  cardinals,  who 
eompose  the  cimgregaAm  de  propaganda  fide.  Their  nomination 
is  submitted  by  thdr  secretary  to  the  Pope,  by  whom  it  is  usually 
confirmed.  In  former  times  Irish  officers,  in  the  service  of  foreign 
princes,  firequently  exerrised  an  iniuence,  through  the  recom* 
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mendition  of  tlieir  respective  ooiutft^  in  the  nominaiaoii  of  pralates  ; 
but,  aoeording  to  a  decree  lately  issued  by  the  congr^;ation,  no 
foreign  recommendation  is  now  to  meet  with  notice. 

There  is  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries  a  custom  that  is 
frequent  in  Ireland,  of  appointing  assistant,  or  coadjutor,  bishops. 
In  the  event  of  old  age,  infinnity,  or  any  acddental  visitation  of 
Heaven,  whereby  a  bishop  is  rendered  incapable  of  attending  to 
the  laborious  duties  of  his  station,  he  may  choose  any  meritorious 
clergyman  to  be  his  coadjutor,  and  to  succeed  him  at  his  death. 
His  recommendation  is  almost  invariably  attended  to  at  Rome ;  the 
object  of  his  choice  is  appointed  and  consecrated,  taking  his  title 
from  some  oriental  dioce8S>  which  title  he  relinquishes  on  his  suc- 
ceeding, at  the  death  of  the  old  or  infirm  bishop  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  assist.  While  retaining  the  oriental  title,  though  in 
character,  and  by  consecratibD,  a  bishop,  he  is  called  a  bishop  m 
piuMtu,  .because  the  see,  from  which  he  takes  his  designation, 
being  under  the  dominioii  of  some  eastern  power,  is  describedi  in 
the  language  of  the  offioe.from  which  the  bull  of  appomtment  is 
issued,  as'  being  m  par^m  tn/UMmn. 

The  emoluments  of  the  bish.op  arise  from  three  sources ;  his 
parish,  which  is  usually  the  best  in  the  diooess  $  tiie  licences  |  and 
the  eatkedra^eum. 

The piirM  emo/N»s»te  arastatad  in  ow  notice  of  parish  priests. 
The  licence  is  a  dispensation  granted  by  the  bishop  in  ihe  publi- 
cation of  banns,  for  which  a  snm^  never  less  than  a  crown,  and 
according  to  the  abilities  of  the  parties,  amounting  at  times  to 
half-af  guinea,  or  a  guinea,  is  paid.  And  as  it  very  sddom'  ha{^>ens 
that  the  partiies  are  inclined  to  have  the  banns  published,  the  gene- 
rality are  married  by  Hc^ce,  which  adds  very  considerably  to  liie 
c{>idc(qMd  revenue.  The  eatkedraiieum  is  a  yearly  sum,  generally 
from  two  to  ten  guineas,  given  by  each  parish-priest  to  the  bnhop, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  support  of  the  episcopal  dignity.  There  is  no  law  to 
enforce  this  tribute,  nor  any  obligation  in  paying  it  5  yet  it  is  a 
very  ancient  practice,  and  is  never  omitted. 

Parish  priests  are  appointed  solely  by  the  bishop  }  and  if  ool- 
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latodj  or  huriag  tHree  years  peaceable  poeaeasion/  ihey  canBot  bd 
duposaeaaed ;  otherwise  they  may  be  removed  at  pleasure.  A 
collation  is  a  written  appmntment,  signed  by  the  bi8hq>»  by  which 
lie  confers  a  parish  on  a  clergyman,  and  confides  it  indefinitely  to 
hie  care.  Coadjntmra,  or  carates,  are  appointed  also  by  the  faishopj 
and  are  movei^le  at  will.  j 

The  parish  priest  is  aappoorted  by  vofa^ntary.oontributioaa,  if 
that  can  be  called  voluntary  which  is  established  by  ancient  ens* 
torn  and  general  prevalence.  His  income  springe  froin  vniona 
Bonrcee.  The  £Mer  and  CArktmoi  ^uea  efmaiat  .in.  a  certain 
sum  paid  by  the  bead  of  every  family,  to  the  parish-priest  ior  Kb 
support,  and  in  consideration  of  his  trouble  in  catechizing,  in^ 
stmclaji^,  and  hearing  th^  eonfesmons  of  the  fiunily.  The  aum 
ia  greater  or  smaller,  in  proportion  to*the  eirpamstaaces  «f  the 
parishioner.  In  country  parishes  it  is  generally  a  shilling  atBaster, 
and  a  shilling  at  Christmas:  some  give  half*4ucrown,  some  a  crown, 
and  some  few  a  guinea  a-year .  There  ia  no  general  ecclesiastical 
law  to  enforce  the  payment  of  th^e ''  dues ;  V  bat[  as  the  mode 
was  struck  out  in  whaft  has  been  denominated  the  Council  of^Kil* 
k^iny,  under  Binnuccini,  it  .has  continued  ^ver  since  to  be  prac- 
tised, and  fiK>m  custom  has  ac<|uired  the  fbrdefpf.iaia.^  '    . 

The  sum  paid  at  wed^gs  varies  in  different,  ({i^^cessasv  In 
the  dioceas  of  Cork,  by  an  order  of  the  bishop,  no  clergyman  b 
warranted  in  demanding  more  from  the  parties  than  half-a^guinea; 
but  ate  sum  luually  given  by  the  bridegroom  ia  a  gnineay  in  addi- 
tion  to  whidi  a  collection  is  frequently  made  among  the  friends  of 
the  parties,  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  parish^prieet.    The  parochial 

*  Sonie  tUUemeiita,  useful  iji^  tbhaskitki'tOk  esthtiats  tevpecUng  the  Income 
of  Hie  Romaa'Cathellcclersj,  are  ^^aeilted  ia  Mr.  Wakefield^t  **  AcM 
couat  ef  Irdaadt''  A  CathoKe  prelate,  connefpondiog  with  that  geade* 
■um,-  obfervee,  '*  As  bishop,  I  oerer  roceived  more  thaa  £105,  and  ■• 
pariah  priest,  £3S0  cumncy.  A  dozen  of  my  brethren,  I  think,  receive 
more ;  but  others  much  less.  As  to  other  parish  priests,  the  migority  of 
them  do  not  receive  above  a  hundred  guineas  a-year,  and  there  are  many 
who  do  not  get  £90 ;  these  are  supported  chiefly  by  the  hospitality  of  ther 
perisUinien.'*— Account,  Ac.  v.il.  p.  551. 
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fee  for  each  cfaristefting  is  two  shillings  or  half-a-crown ;  besides 
which  the  sponsors  usually  give  something  more.  Some  small 
snm  is  generally  given:  for  vbiting  the  sick.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  custom  has  established,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  hay 
and  oats  is  sent  by  the  more  opulent  parishioners  to  the  clet'g^- 
man  ;  and  also  that  his  turf  should  be  cut,  his  corn  rei^ped,  his 
meadow  mowed,  &c.  gratis.  The  retribution  for  each  mass  is 
dissimilar  in  diff^ent  diocesses  3  in  that  of  Cork  it  is  two  shillings. 
But  if  mass  should  be  said  at  the  house  of  a  parishioner,  at  his 
o|m  request,  he  usually  gives  the  clergyman  not  less  than  a  crown, 
^e  customary  stipend  of  the  curate  is  the  third  part  of  the  general 
receipts  of  the  parish. 

Siaiiant  are  half-yearly  meetings  at*  some  commodious  house, 
appointed  by  the  priest,  for  the  convenience  of  such  people  as 
live  at  a  distance  from  the  chapel,  where  he  hears  their  confessions, 
gives  them  communion,  catechizes  the  children,  &c. ;  and  it  is 
at  these  meetings  that  he  receives  his  Easter  and  Christmas  dues. 
A  dinner  is  prepared  for  the  priest  at  every  house  in  which  he 
holds  a  station,  to  which  the  householder's  friends  are  invited. 

Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  regularly  appointed,  there 
are  some  itinerant  priests,  who  occasionally  officiate,  and  marry, 
baptize,  and  perform  other  rites  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  These,  we  believe,  are  few,  and  are  decreasing  in  num- 
ber ;  but  they  are  said  to  encourage  among  the  populace  many 
superstitious  customs  otherwise  obsolete,  and  are  held  in  great 
contempt  by  the  more  respectable  Catholics  of  every  district 

Monasteries  and  convents  are  frequent  in  Ireland.  Many  of 
these  institutions  possess  considerable  funds,  arising  from  charita- 
ble dicmations.  The  priests  who  reside  in  the  monastic  houses 
oceasicmally  travel  through  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  collect 
money,  grain,  and  various  articles  of  provision,  for  the  support  of 
their  respective  establishments .  The  nuaneries  in  general  poasesa 
a  fiind,  proceeding  from  the  sums  paid  on  the  entrance  of  ladies 
into  the  religious  state,  which  are  seldom  less  in  amount  than  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds .    They  also  constitute  the  principal  places 
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of  edocitioii  for  the  dangfafcen  of  catholic  ftmiliai^  and  derive 
considerable  pecuniary,  advantage  from  that  drcamstance. 

GoTBBMM BNT,  ANJ>  Pabuambntabt  Rbprbbbntation.— The 
policy  of  Henry  II.  indnced  that  prince  to  establish  the  ofiGice 
of  viceroy  in  his  Irish  territories ;  and^  under  different  denomina- 
tional a  state  officer  of  this  description  has  been  appointed  in  all 
SBceeeding  reigns.  The  l&rd  iieutaumt  general,  and  general  gO" 
venuMT  0/ Ireland,  acts  as  representative  of  majesty^  an  dconstitutes 
the  head  of  the  local  government  The  official  income  of  this 
state  personage  is  gSSOfiOOfer  annum,  and  he  maintain8>  at 
Dublin^  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  a  vice-regal  court.  Since 
the  period  of  the  Union,  the  political  influence  of  the  viceroy>.  and 
the  spLendonr  of  his  court,  are  necessarily  much  lessened* 

The  lord-lieutenant  corresponds,  with  the  secretary  of  state 
for.  the  home  dqwrtment ',  but  the  details  of  public  business 
devolve  on  a  secretary,  i^pointed  exclusively  for  this  part  of  the 
united  empire.  This  latter  officer  is  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
has  the  high  responsibility  of  forming  the  active  agent  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affiiirs.  His  office  is  divided  into  two 
departments,  military  and  civil  5  over  each  of  whkh  is  placed  an 
vnder-secretary. 

Ireland  has  a  local  {Hrivy •council,  in  which  the  lord-lieutenant 
presides. 

The  commander  in  cluef  of  the  forces  is  independent  of  the 
h»rd-tieiiteaant>  and  corresponds  vrith  the  commander  in  chief  in 
fiaflland. 

Acoording  to  the  Act  of  Union,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1801,  the  parOamenianf  repreeentadon  of  Ireland  consists  of 
twenty-eight  temporal  peers,  elected  for  life  by  the  general  body  of 
the  Irish  peers  j  four  spiritual  lords,  elected  from  the  bishops  for 
one  session  of  parliament ;  and  one  hundred  commoners.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  Irish  peerage  is  necessarily  a  decreasing  body, 
as,  conformably  to  the  Act  of  Union,  no  new  peer  is  to  be  created^ 
ezcq»t  on  the  extinction  of  three  titles. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  AS  CONNECTED 
WITH  TOPOGRAPHY  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

Ib ELAND  FBEVious  TO  THE  ENTBY  OF  thk  £noi«ish.— *Att  ex- 
tensive disqaisition  on  national  history  would  be  evidently,  mk*- 
placed  in  a  work  like  the  present.  But  the  dae  iUnstration  of 
topographical  cirenmstances  and  the  subjects  of  antiquarian  re- 
search, requires  a  compendious  review  of  those  leading  transactions 
which  may  be  said  to  act  as  the  great  land^-marks  in  the  annals  of 
the  country,  and  form  the  chronological  link'  to  which  local 
anecdote  has  a  continual  reference. 

The  limited  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  renders  it  necessary 
that  we  confme  our  remarks  on  the  early  population  of  Irelmd, 
chiefly  to  such  particulars  as  stand  connected  with  the  tangible 
vestigia  of  antiquity.  It  may,  indeed,  be  presumed  that  the 
antiquary  renders  his  bcbt  tribute  to  the  muse  of  history  when  he 
endeavours  to  throw  light  on  her  pages  {too  often  clouded  and 
dubious,  from  unavoidable  circumstances)  by  presenting  to  consi- 
deration those  relics  which  admit  of  no  literary  sophistry,  and  are 
scarcely  liable  to  literary  misapprehension. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Ireland,  in  common  with  Bri- 
tain and  other  parts  of  western  Europe,  was  originally  colonised 
by  the  Geltjs.  In  the  language  of  the  country,  and  in  the  names 
applied  to  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  great  objects  of  nature,  we 
find  indisputable  evidence  of  this  fact.  The  language  is  well 
known  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic  3  and  a  recent  erudite  philo- 
logist has  given  a  very  extensive  list  of  names  implied  to  rivers 
and  other  natural  objects,  forming  a  comparative  statement  of  such 
names  in  Irelacnd  and  Britain,  with  the  meaning  of  each'i^ppdla- 
tion,  from  the  Celtic  language.* 

Those  antiquities  of  the  country,  ^i4iich  from  their  mdeness 

*  Caledonia,  by  G.  Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p.  90  et  i^q.  In  a  snbiequent  ^tkge 
Mr.  Chalmers  remarks  that "  Ireland  plainly  preserves  In  her  topography, 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  Celtic  names  than  the  map  of  any  other 
coantry ;  and  next  to  it,  in  fliis  respect,  may  he  placed  North-Britain. 
The  names  of  towns,  villages,  churches,  parishes,  mountains,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  of  other  places,  and  objects,  in  Ireland,  are  nearly  all  GMffc." 
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must  be  ascribed  to  %he  most  remote  origin,  nniformly  approximate 
in  cl^oracter  to  the  earliest  vestiges  discovered  in  Britain,  where 
the  CeltsB  are  known  to  have  been  the  original  settlers.  Such 
are  the  axes  and  arrow-heads  of  stone>  or  flint,  which  are  strewed 
so  plentifally  over  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  every  other  part  of 
Europe  formerly  inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes.  Those  tnnrali  and 
cams  which  constitate  the  earliest  places  of  burial,  agree  in  form 
with  the  same  mounds  of  earth  or  stone  in  Britain  ^  and  their 
contents  evince  similar  modes  of  funeral  ceremony.  In  circles 
eomp98ed.^  ujuright  stones,  or  simply  of  an  earthen  vallum  ^  in 
cromlechs,  and  the  various  other  works  often  termed  druidical,  we 
have  ako  proofs  of  a  coincidence  in -religious  and  civil  customs 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  those  of  Britain,  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  whether  those  works  were 
actnally  carried  into  execution  by  the  origin^  Geltse,  or  by  the 
Belgic  tribes  which  assisted  in  forming  the  early  population  of  the 
island.  Further  testimony,  as  to  the  s^tlem^t  of  the  Celtse  in 
this  country,  proceeds  from  the  accounts  transmitted  by  antient 
geogn^hical  writers. 

Concerning  the  country  whence  the  first  settlers  immediately 
passed  into  Ireland,  several  opinions  have  been  forped  i  and  pro* 
bable  conjecture  is  all  that  the  utmost  labours  of.  research  and 
ingenuity  can  afford.  It  would  appear  to  be  indubitable  that  the 
great  tide  of  population  flowed  from  t^  east  of  Europe  to  the 
west  i  and  as  there  is  fair  reason  for  presuJiopg  that  early  colonbts 
would  proceed  by  lan4  as  far  as  lyas  atjtainable^  bdbrQ  they  ven- 
tured on  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  many  inters  have  supposed  that 
Ireland  received  its  first  inhabitants  from  the  neighbouring  coast 
of  Britain. 

The  aborigines  were  incapable  of  maJAtaining  entire  possession 
of  the  soil.  They  were  disturbed  by  the  Belqm  (termed  FiBBOiiGS 
by  th§  Irish)  who  came  from  the  northern  .cp9s|^  of  Ganl,  and 
effected  in  this  country,  as  in  Britain,  a,p!enn|iAeAt  settlement. 
The  sympathy  which  we .  n^Kt?irally .  b^stpw  on.  those  who  suffer 
from  the,  infn^rsioas  of  an  i^vfiding  power^  should,,  surely,  be 
extended  to  this  interference ^ith  the.,  quiet  occupation  of  those 

d2 
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who  first  profited  by  the  rich  pastnres  of  so  fair  an  island^  and 
were  the  earliest  dwellers  amidst  its  romantic  scenery.  From  the 
Belgffi  or  Firbolgs  it  is,  however,  probable  that  the  Celtse,  as  was 
the  fact  with  their  kindred  tribes  in  the  sister-island,  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  several  arts  which  advance  mankind  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  and  add  valne  to  existence. 

The  Scots  arie  mentioned  by  many  historians  as  subsequent 
colonists,  and  are  described  by  several  writers  as  a  Scythian  peo- 
ple.    ''It  is  conjectured/'  writes  Dr.  Ledwich,  *'  that  the  Scots 
came  to  our  isle  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  Nativity ;  and 
as  to  their  name,  that  seems  not  derived  from  a  city  or  particular 
place,  or  ferocity  or  eminence  in  war,  but  from  their  original 
country,  Scythia.     Usher  has  shewn  that  they  were  distinguished 
by  this  appellation  from  the  third  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  of 
course  were  the  dominant  people.'*    We  have  stated,  in  our 
remarks  on  the  various  names  by  which  Ireland  has  been  distin- 
guished at  different  times,  that  this  country  was  first  recognised 
nnder  the  name  of  Scotia  in  the  fourth  century.     No  such  word 
occurs  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  to  be  hereafter  noticed.    The  diffi- 
culty obvious  in  the  temporary  cessation  of  a  prevailing  name, 
supposing  that  the  Scots  were,  as  has  been  usually  supposed,  a 
distinct  nation,  entering  the  island  at  the  alleged  early  period,  has 
not  remained  nnnoticed  by  critical  writers.     ''  It  is  not  easy,'* 
remarks  Lord  Lyttelton,  ''  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason,  why,  if 
the  Scots  were  a  people  of  Scythian  extraction,  who  came  into 
Ireland  from  any  part  of  Spain,  in  such  -very  early  times,  that 
name  which  denoted  their  original  country,  should  have  been  lost 
and  forgotten  during  so  many  ages,  and  revived  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  when  (as  appears  by  a  passage  of  Ammia- 
nns  Marcellinns)  they  were  joined  with  the  Picts  in  making^  war 
on  the  Britons." 

A  modem  author  suggests  the  following  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty. Considering  that  Tacitus,  and  other  writers  previous  to 
Porphyry,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
mention  nothing  of  the  Scots,  though  they  speak  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  Ireland,  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  the  work  termed  ''  Caledxh- 
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msL,"  ooBtends  that  it  must  be  axlmitted,  as  a  moral  certainty, 
*'  thai  the  Scottish  people  had  not  acquired  their  appropriate 
aame  dnring  the  ^rst  and  second  centuries . '  *  The  Scoto-Irish^  he 
afirms,  always  jspoke  Gaelic,  as  their  descendants  do  at  the  pre- 
set time ;  and,  since  the  lineage  of  a  people  is  most  accurately 
tnced  in  its  language,  he  believes  that  the  Scots  were  a  Gaelic, 
and  not  a  Teutcmic,  race.  It  is  correctly  ascertained  that  Ireland 
was  originally  populated  by  Gaelic  tribes  5  and  *'  as  there  is  no 
prooC  whatever  chroniclers  may  say,  that  the  Scots  came  from 
abroad,"  our  author  maintains  that,  "  the  Scoti€€B  Gentee  must  have 
acquired^  within  their  ori^nal  island,  a  *  local  habitation  and  a 
Bane.'  As  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  indiscriminately  called 
by  daasic  writers  Hybemi  and  Scott,  after  the  fourth  century,  we 
nay  infer  that  the  Hybemi  and  Scoti  were  the  same  people,  under 
ifareia  dengnationgJ"  As  the  Scots  were  indigenous  in  Ireland, 
so  probably  was  their  name.  "  From  theu*  own  language,"  con* 
tiaaes  Mr.  Chalmers,'  "  they  acquired  the  appellation  of  Seeite, 
vhick  signifies,  ^in  the  Irish,  ^Uepereed,  and  scattered ;  and  they 
tins  appear,  to  have  obtained  this  characteristic  name,  from  their 
pmum.for  ^Aterprize  during  ages  of  perturbation." 

In  addition  to  the  abori^nal  Celtse,  and  the  Firbolgs,  or 
Be^^  whose  settlement  )n  Ireland  is  ascertained  with  sufficient 
fmaAm,  Camden  reasonably  believes  that,  after  the  extension  of 
thqf  Raman  empire,  and  the  revolutions  consequent  on  such  en- 
cnadnDents,  great  numbers  fled  to  this  country  from  Spain  and 
oAflr^listricts,  and  here  found  an  asylum. 

ne  earliest  .fordgn  source  of  intelligence,  respecting  the  dis- 
tnbolMm  of  the  different  tribes  which  composed  the  antient 
l^priation  of  Ireland,  is  found  in  the  table,  or  map,  of  Ptolemy, 
vba  flonHished  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
ststanents  of  Ptolemy,  together  with  the  modem  names  of  places 
Botioed  by  him,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Sir  J.  Ware  and 
after  respectable  antiquaries,  are  mentioned  in  future  pages  of 
tUs  work,  descriptive  of  the  counties  into  which  Ireland  is  at 
present  divided. 
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Ricliiu*d  of  Cirencester*  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  map 
and  description  of  Ireland,  differing  considerably  from  the  table 
of  the  Egyptian  geographer.  Positions  widely  dissimilar  are 
ascribed  to  several  of  the  tribes,  or  nations.  It  remains  to  be 
ascertained  whether  these  variations  proceeded  from  a  want  of 
dne  information  in  the  more  recent  vmter,  or  whether  internal 
wars  had  really  effected  vicissitades  so  conspicuous  in  territorial 
possession.  Many  Irish  historical  manuscripts  are  now  under  a 
course  of  more  attentive  examination,  amongst  able  Gaelic  scho- 
lars, than  they  have  hitherto  experienced ;  and  it  will  be  a  source 
of  much  interest  with  the  antiquarian  part  of  the  public,  if  any  of 
those  writings  should  be  found  to  convey  intelligence  illustrative 
of  the  geographical  delineations  of  Ptolemy  and  Richard.  As  the 
work  of  the  latter  author  has  not  been  introduced  to  general  notice 
in  Ireland,  a  bri6f  analysis  of  the  part  which  relates  to  this 'country 
may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Ireland,  according  to  this  writei*,  was  "  formerly**  inhaMt^ 
by  twenty  tribes,  of  whom  fotoieen  lived  on  the  coast.  This,  in 
the  opinion  of  Richard,  "  is  the  true  coiu^try  of  the  Scbts,  wlk>; 
emigrating  from  hence  (Britain)  added  a  third  nalioii  to  the  Bri- 
tons and  Picts  in  Albion.'^  •  He  proceeds  to  observe  that  he 
cannot  agree  "with  Bede>  who  affi^mv  that  the  Scots'  welv  'lb* 
T&gaen;  but  <'  conceives  thaib  tihey  derived  their  drigfn  from 
Britain,  passed  over  from. thenoe,  and  obtained  a  '#6ttldiffMit  in 
this  Island.  It  is  certain  that  the  Damnii,  Voltttitii,  BrigtifVM; 
Can^,  and  other  nations  were  deactoded  from  the  BritbiiS;^* 

In  what  is  termed  byRldiard'^'  a  descriptidn  of  the'  island 

*  Rlcliard,  usnally  termed  Richard  of  CirencMter)  from  the  place  of 
hit  birth,  web  a  monk  of  St.  Peter's,  VfTeBtmlDster,  and  lived  in  the  four- 
teenth Century.  His  work,  entitled  De  Situ  Britannite,  contains  an 
Itinerary  of  Britain,  which  he  states  to  have  been  collected  from  antient 
records,  now  lost.  In  his  nap  of  irelaod  he  profltfttiy  the  later  intellt- 
geace  he  possessed,  and  introduces  (he  **  8cota,"  widch  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy.  Bat  it  will  be  observed  that  he  comiders  the 
Bcotias  a  distinct  people,  having  a  determinate  position  amongst  the  other 
tribes,  or  nations,  of  Ireland,  thonghhe  is  desirous  of  deriving  their  origin 
from  Britain. 
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md  tin  oMNit  rffnarkafole  places^**  lie  ttserto  Aat  tlie  tribe  talleA 
Rhobegdn  *^  occupied  tke  coast  next  t»  the  Deacalidbman  sea»'^ 
«r  that  whkh  washae  the  northerA  eide  of  Irelaiid.    The  inetro- 
pefis  of  this  tmbe^yn^ioMaeA  MfAdgyUum.    In  the  eastern  part 
of  Iteb  tmtoiiBSMrassitiiBted  the  pranodatoiy  of  the  sane  name } 
iii.tho  western  ^k^'PrmMonktrhm  Anwim^  spr  northern  promontory^ 
''  Towaads  the  wnHltk,  mocntains  s^arated  them  from  the-Scotd/' 
OnUie  0Qa8t>  lietween  t&e  norHilSeh^  aod '^'WcmImi  promonto^^ 
(probably  the  Nonk  Cape,  sonth^-east  of  Tory  Isknd^ .  county  of 
Donegal)  and  as  &r  as  the  month  of  the  Ittidiieas^  dwdt  the 
Venicnil,  <<  to  whom  the  -cofitigabtts  islands  owe  their  Qpaodo.'*^ 
Thefar  cs^tal  was  jRMa,  (supposed  to  have  been  seated  on  the' 
r&ver  Barrow).    The  Nagttatss  dwell:  '^ 'below  the  Rhebeus,  as 
fiur  as  the  jLJMitf 5  (the  bay  of  tSigo)  and  their  eelebrated  oqiital. 
was  called  after  them.    The  Anterii  lived  in  a  recess  of  the  bay 
of  Amoba,*  towards  the  souths  and  their  chief  city  wasj  also, 
named  after  them*.    TheCkmcai^  oDei^md  the  lower  part  of  the 
same  regioii,  near  thesonthem  confiims  of  whidk^wed  tiie  iiver 
Seam,  (the  Shannon)  a  no^^  river,  on  which  was  sitnatod  their* 
chief  dty>  -  MacM^m-    .HyberoiA  in  this  part  being  contracted, ' 
terminates  in  a  narrow,  pmnt .  Hie  Vetatorii  inhabited  tbe  country ' 
thftsomthem  proniaBtery  by  the  river  Senm  5  Hieir  metropo- 
was  JUgia,  and  their  river  JDmrkt$.    The  Lncani  were  sitnated 
w^8re>the  mjer  idemwr  (the  river  Kilmare>  in  Uie  oou&ty  of 
Kenry)  flosrs  into  tiie  boeaa." 

:  nie^saiithern  sideof  the  Island  he  describes  as  lying  betweim 
Ae  PrammUorkan  jiattriaaim,  or  Southern  PiroBiontdry>  (probably 
the  present  Iffiasea  Head):  and  tho.  Saef^Pr^nkHOaiy,  (probably 
Greenore  Point) .  ''  Here  lived  the  Ibertiii,  Whose  metropolis 
was  Rim/bM.  Next  was  the  river  Dobtma,  and  the  people  cafled 
Vo^as,  whose  promontory  of  the  same  name  fies  oppomte  to  th6 
Promontorinm  Antivsestenm,  in  England,  at  about  the  distance 
of  one  handred  and  forty-five  miles.  Not  far  from  thence  is  the 
river  Dabrona,  the  boundary  of  the  Brigantes,  who  have  also  the 

•  Tke  AvbOWi  or  Au«oDa»  is  described  by  Ware  a»"  a  river  wfaicb  takei 
its  rise  oat  of  Lonch-Corb  (Loogh  Corrib) ,  and  washee  Galwliy.*' 
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ilrer  Briga"  (the  rivor  Brigu^  of  Ptolemy  is  new  tormed  the  river 
Barrow)  '' for  their  Undti  and  whose  chief  city  U  called  i)r^<mlM.*' 

Under  the  description  of  the ''  eastern  side,"  he  indadee  the 
tract  of  coast  ^^  which  reaches  from  the  Sacred  Promontory  as  hr 
as  Rhobogdinm.  The  Menapii,  inhabiting  ttie  Sacred  Ptromontory, 
had  their  chief  dty  upon  the  river  Modona,  (the  river  Slaney) 
called  by  the  same napie."  Thedistance  between  this  part  and 
'^  Menapia  in  Dimetia"  (St.  David's  in  Sonth  Wales)  he  states 
to  be  thvty  miles.  Beyond  these  peojAe,  the  Caod  had  their 
metrc^lis,  Dumm,  (supposed  to  be  Dnnamase,  in  the  Qaeen*8 
Coonty)  and  the  river  Oioca  (Avon-m<Nre)  washed  their  bonnda- 
ries.  '^  Both  these  nations  were  nndonbtedly  ai  Tentonic  or^(in  j 
but  it  is  not  known  at  what  predse  time  their  ancest<Hrs  first 
passed  over,  thovgh,  most  probably,  a  little  while  before  Cnsar's 
arrival  in  Britain.*' 

Beyond  the  tribes  last  mentioned  were  the  Eblantt, ''  whosiB 
cUef  city  was  MMohamm,  upon  the  river  Liebhu.  More  to  the 
nortli  wie  L^barum,*  the  city  of  the  Volnntii,  whose  riven  were 
Fmierwf  and  Bwmda,  (the  river  Boyne).  The  Damnii  ocoq^ed 
the  part  of  theishnd  lying  above  these  peo^>  and  contignons  to 
the  Rhobogdii.    Thdr  chief  city  was  Dmimm.** 

Having  ihns  noticed  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the  coast,  our 
anthor  proceeds  to  specify  the  people  who  occupied  the  interior. 
''  The  Goriondii  bordered  upon  the  Canci  and  Meni^u,  above  tiie 
Brigantes :  the  Scotti  possessed  the  remaining  part  of  the  Liland, 
which  from  them  took  the  name  of  Scotia.  Among  many  of  their 
cities,  the  remembrance  of  two  only  has  reached  onr  times  j  the 
one  Rheba,  on  the  lake  and  river  Rhebius  ;  the  other  Ibeniia, 
situated  at  the  east  side  of  the  river  Seuns;'* 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  confined  oar  remarks  to  sodi 
smbjects  concermng  the  early  popnlaition  of  Ireland,  as  can  scarcdy 

*  Probably  the  Labema  of  Ptolemy,  the  lUe  of  wUch  city  it  now 
anknown. 

1-  The  Finderiui  of  Ptolemy  is  described  by  Sir  J.  Ware  as  "the  bay 
of  Canickfergas,  or  the  motttii  of  the  ri? er  Lagan,  which  there  dischargeth 
itself  into  the  sea." 
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be  demed  liable  to  GOBtroversy.  The  antieiit  and  ekistieg  ha- 
geage  ^  t^  names  ci  req>ective  tribes,  as  stated  by  Ptolemy  ^  the 
appeHatJons  of  places  >  and  tbe  character  of  those  enphatieal 
Testigee  of  antiqiiify  which  are  spread  orer  the  redise  parts  of 
tbeeoQiilryj  eoafirm  us  in  the  propriety  of  believing  that  Ireland 
was  oi^iiaally  peofded  by  the  Celtse.  From  the  names  of  several 
tiSMS,  and  from  many  other  causes  connected  mtb  the  Gharactar 
of  lemmnmg  anti^uties^  we  are.  efaaUy  justified  in  condoding  that 
tlwBelgB  encroached  on  the  first  settlers,  and  oblaiaed  aparti- 
dpaAion  in  the  s<nl. 

There  are  annals  preserved  in  Ireland  wUdi  state  the  settle- 
ment of  other  early  colonies.  These  worim  are  nniformlyciirioiie; 
and,  in  ngard  to  later  ages  than  those  now  nnder  discassion,  are 
often  replete  with  vahafale  intdHgenee.  Chronicles  respecting 
diein&ncy  of  a  nation,  are  mvariably  mizedwitlifidde*  However 
faiOJal  may  be  the  first  tradition,  vanity,  a  faamriant  fiincy,  or 
adnktion  of  the  powerfnl,  continnatty  indncea  the  alky  oi  engge- 
otions  and  romantic  additions  ^  marveUons,  heroic,  and  cakidated 
to  stumlate  patriotic  ardour  in  the  early  stages  of-  society.  In 
after-times,  when  jndgment  obtaais  the  mastery  over  imwgiiiation, 
the  patriot,  as  well  as  the  scholar,  feels  it  a  dnty  to  the  genins  of 
Us  coantry  to  discard  the  fidmloBS^  creaition  whicb  amnsed  the 
cJiildfaood  of  the  state ;  and  be  wonld  rather  relin^sh  two  facta, 
in  wUdi  the  morals  and  bononr  of.  Us  nation  are  not  conoenEied> 
than  retain  one  enror. 

It  most  bea  gratefol  task  to  wiiften  whose  limits  are  not  con- 
tracted, as  are  those  of  the  present  work,,  to  separate  probable 
&et  fioom  the  evident  blandishments  of  romance.  The  natuone  of 
onr  midertaking,  and  the  narrow  bounds  to  which  it  is  confined, 
render  it  necessary  that  we  shoald  restrict  onr  notice,  of  these. 
hiBtoric materials,  as r^(ards  the pissent.Btage of  oar  work>  tea 
brief  desd^ition  of  thdr  literary  character,  and  a  statement, 
eqnaHy  oondse,  of  ^  information  which  they  convey. 

The  early  parts  of  the  history,  of  Ireland,  as  presented  by 
native  writers,  like  the  remote  history  of  many  other  conntries, 
r^  chiefly  on  the  genealogical  poems  of  antient  bards  and  sena- 
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elueB.    This  duumel  of  iateUigeiicc  (independent  of  other  6b* 
jectiens)  must  natually  be  regarded  with  sni^icion  $  as  flattery 
towards  a  patron  might  obviously  induce  a  fanciful  creation^  for 
the  grati&cation  of  hb.  yanity  j  or^  in  an  dective  government^  £»r 
the  adranoemfsnt  of  his  more  solid  interests.    We  are  told,  how* 
ever,  titaft^  ia  Ireland^  scmie  national  and  very  umaial  precantiami 
were  taken  ibr  the  preservation-  of  iiddity  in  Ustorical  and  genea- 
lUg^cid  records.    The  purpose  of  information  on  tiliis  topic  wU 
be  best  anewisred  by  the  following  abridged  extvact  of  the  jndidooa 
work  by  Bishop  Nicolson,  entitled  The  Irish  HUtoricai  Ltbratp^ 
' .  **  If  what  :Keating  and  others  rqiort  of  the  care  taken  by  the 
government  of  the  publicreooids  be  true,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  that  anyldngdom  of  the  wmrld  should  outdo  Ireland,  eithes 
in  the  antiquity^  op  certainty  of  her  histories*    They  tell  us  tiiat 
OUamh  FodUa,  .the  twenty-first  monardi  of  the  Mileaian  race 
(who  is  said  to  have  rdgned  about. nine  hundred  years  before  the 
both  of  Christ)  orduned  a  triennial  parliament  to  foe  held  at  the 
Uag's  pleasure,  thronghoot.allsucceeding  generations,  at  TeaMnsa^ 
or  Taragh  $  in  which,  amongst  other  state-matters  of  the  highest 
ceneem,  a  special .  committee  waa  always,  appointed  for  the  iA* 
spectag  of  all  their  monuments  ol  antiquity,  genealogies,  cfarpni- 
des,  te.      Whatever  was  a]^ooved  by  them  as  genniBe  and 
authentidi,  was  presently  inserted  in  the  book  of  royal  records, 
called  thence  the  Psaker  of  Taiagk.    After  the  kingdom  became. 
Christian,  such  another  Parliament  was  held.at  the  said  palace  of 
Tflcagkf  wherein  a  like  committee  of  three  kings  and.  three 
bishops  (whereof  St.  Patrick  himself  was  one)  waaappcinted,  to 
review  all  the  antientchronides:  the  keeping  wheaeof  Uras  after* 
wards,  by  the  states  of  the  realm,  conunittad  to  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  bishops.  -  These  prelates,  for  its  more  safe  pre- 
servation, caased  several  aathentick  copies  to  be  fourly  engrossed. 
**  We  are  further  y^  as8mred>  that  the  Irish  had  ever  so  fond 
an  esteem  for  theiroinrn  genealogies  and  histories,  that  (in  the  most 
early  ages  of  their  onSL  state)  tiiey  had  above  two  hundred  anna- 
lists and  historians^  whose  fiitaulies  were  seized  (in.  fee)'  oi  con- 
siderable hereditaments  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  national  concern  $ 
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every  great  lord  bcmg  obliged  ti^liave  a  set  of  tbem,  to  triniwuK 
to  posterity  all  tlie  memorafole  oocurnencosm  theseveral  detceMto 
of  liis  lainily  :  yet  oo,  as  tlAt  all  these  inferior  reports  wvsesiilgoel 
to  the  fiMrementioiied  trieBBial  scrottny  in  FwliameBt^' 

It  w31  scarcely  be  eqiected  that  aay  esdstang  matraseript  annals, 
written  in  Irish^  shoald  bis  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  period  at 
which  Christianity  was  introduced  to  this  islands  Some  IriA 
antiqaaries^  however^  contend  that  their  ancestors  possessed  an 
alphabet  previons  to  that  time^  not  derWed  irom  ther  Roman^  but 
broDght  fnm  Spain^  at  a  date  many  ages  antecedent  to  the  chris« 
laan  sera.  If  this  assertion  could  be  incontrovertibly  established^ 
it  wonld  be  not  only  curions^  but  highly  useful  5  as  it  would  prove 
that  the  possible  &cts^  or  traces  of  facts,  involyed  in  the  con- 
fessedly fidmlons  partS'Of  early  cfamMdeawq^erling  Irdand,  wwe 
likely  to  be  derived  from  a  better  source  than  that  of  oral  and 
mntable  tradKtaon . 

The  moftt  important  feature  in  the  tomes  el  hktory  farmed  from 
the  psdters  and  reeonds  noticed  above^  as  regarde  the  remote  ages 
now  under  notice^  is  die  supfMwed  settlement  in  Ireland  of  a  colony 
wMch  came  immediately  from  Spain^  and  bestowed  on  the  Irish  a 
numerous  race  of  Milbsibm  ki^s>  whose  eoeploits  were  the  glory 
d  the  country  and  the  theme  of  its  latest  bard.  According  to 
some  Irish  writers  these  colonists  proceeded  originally  frmn  Aria, 
"  whence  they  bt ought  the  doctrine  taoght  by  Noah  to  his  pos- 
terity/^ After  various  migrations  tbey  sojourned  for  nearly  one 
hnndred'and  My  years  in  Spein^  and  ihenoaproceeded  to  Irdaad> 
where  they  meb  with  a  itaial  resliiig^phioe.  Their  first  prxnees  in 
tUs  Island-  were  Heber  and  Heremon;  sons  of  Mttesius^  whose 
descendants^  together  with  those  of  Ithy  another  son  of  that 
personage^  constituted  a  race  of  kihgs>  ending  in  the  person  of 
Roderick  (VConori  who  died  towards  the  dose  of  the  twelfth 
century^  being  die  last  of  the  Irish  mbnarchs.  Copious  accounts, 
of  the  genealogy  of  diese  princesy  and  of  the  wars  in  which  they 
were  engaged^  are  presented  in  liie'Bardc  compositionB, 

It  is  palnibl  to  observe  that  th^  most  flattering  pi^e  in  the 
Irish  annals  ascribes  to  the  tfflesiane  no  -other,  right  of  dominion 
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in  .tUi  oountry^  than  tiiat  obtasMd  by  Bangwinwy  ooiii|iM»t.  .  !■ 

the  fintbattle  between  the  IHnaomi  and  the  f<(Mree  led  lyy^  Hebcr, 

OIL  the  second  laading  of  the  invading  {wwer,  the  bards 

thousand  to  have  Dedlen  of  those  who  defended  the  soil 

perate  patriotism.    The  woids  of  an  ''  old  poet^"  ia  celainratiaft 

of  tfaJBtrinn^^  are.thnsqnotedby  the  translates  of 

History  of  Ireland : 


•  *'  On  Slisali  Mia  oar  warlike  sqaadroat  stood, 

Esger  of  fifiit,  aad  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Victorions  armg  our  stout  Gadelians  bore, 
Ruin  behind,  and  terror  marched  before. 
A  thousand  of  the  enchanted  hott  are  slain, 

J  They  try  their  ekann»  and  magic  arte  in  rainr 

For  with  their  mangled  limbs  they  cover  all  the  plain." 

Reserving  to  a  fdtnre  page  a  succinct  notice  of  the  jMrobable 
condition  of  society  in  these  early  ages,  we  proceed  to  a  statement 
of  some  circumstances  in  the  ensuing  history  of  the  island^  whicdfc 
do  not  altogether  depend  on  any  peculiar  class  of  annalists^  bat 
are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  writers  entertaining  dissimiko' 
motives,  and  connected  with  the  literature  of  different  countriesp . 

Whilst  the  rude  population  of  Britain  experienced  the  mingled 
penalties  and  advantages  of  an  invasion  from  the  Romans,  Ireland 
remained  free  from  the  hostile  visitation  of  that  august  people. 
We  are  informed  by  Tacitus  that  Julius  Agrioola  had  the  conquest 
of  this  island  in  eontem|riation,  and  that,  from  the  knowledge  he 
\  had  obtained  of  its  internal  state,  he.  believed,  that  the  design 

m^ht  be  carried  into  execution  with  one  legion  and  some  auxiliary 
troops.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Agricola  formed  so 
contemptuous  an  opinion  of  the  defensible  power  of  the  country, 
from  the  accounts  he  had  received  of  the  numerous  petty  states 
into,  which  Ireland  was  divided,  the  whole  being  continually 
agitated  by  jealousy,  distrust,  and  ambitious  war&re. 

The  recal  of  this  able  general  prevented  his  carrying  the. 
intended  invasion  into  effect  -,  and  we  have  no  determinate  proof 
th^  the  Romans  ever  debarked  on  this  island,  whilst  they  held^ 
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Britain  as  a  province^  except^  perhaps^  as  merchants^  in  OccastomJ 
visits  to  the  maritime  parts.  Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power  in  Britain^  the  Irish^  indeed^  were  enable  to  aefe  otL  tbe 
aggressive.  They  harassed  the  Homanlzed^  shores  of  the  British 
kland  by  maritime  ezcmrsitons^  and  they  united  witii  their  kindred 
tribes  in  the  northern  and  unconqnered  part  of  that  islind,  in 
predatory  enterprizes  beyond  the  wdl  of  partition.'^ 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  obvioosly  forms  the  most 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  every '  country  to  which  its 
doctrines  have  been  imparted.  When  we  reflect  on  the  zeal  of 
the  primitive  missioners^  it  most  appear  highly  probable  that  the 
gospel  was  communicated  to  Ireland  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  to 
Britaitt^  where  the  converts  were  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  fourth  century  to  call  forth  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
Dioclesian.  But  the  great  sera  in  the  dissemination  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  Irish^  is  ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  celdbrated  apostle 
of  this  nation,  St.  Patrick^f  who  is  believed  to  have  been  sent 
hitiier  by  Pope  Cdestine,  m  the  year  433. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tenets  of  christiaaity;  so 
transcehdantly  calculated  to  harmonise  the  jarring  passions  of 
mankind^  ftdled  to  eftect  any  observable  reformation  of  pidlilic 
manners,  as  regards  the  prosecution  of  internal  warfare  oonducted 
with  extreme  ferocity,  those  divine  doctrines  led  to  some  memo- 
rable improvements  in  the  national  character.  The  nomber  of 
ecclesiastics,  both  secular  and  regular,  speedily  became  very  great} 
and  the  fertile  genius  of  the  country,  thus  happily  directed  to 

•  Ammianas,  lib.  zxvU.'ch.  7.  The  Britiflh  hiBtorlan  OUdas  defcribes 
ItiB  country,  tabseqaent  to  the  death  of  Mazimne,  as  '<  groaning  for  many 
years  ander  die  incnrsfoas  of  the  Seott  from  the  nortk'Ueity  and  of  the 
Picts  from  the  north." 

\  f  A  modem  writer  on  the  antiqaitiefl  of  Ireland  (Dr.  Ledwich)  not 
contented  with  observing  that  namerous  fabulous  circnmstances  have  been 
insinnated  into  the  biography  of  St.  Patrick,  in  its  descent  throngh  illite- 
rate ages,  denies  that  snch  a  person  ever  existed  I  We  state  some  of  the 
ideas  of  Dr.  Ledwich  on  this  subject,  under  the  head  of  Armagh,  where 

'  St.  PatriclL  sat  as  bishop ;  and  in  the  same  place  we  present  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  controvert  the  assertions  of  that  writer. 
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olJ6et8  of  sacred  stad^i  shone  forth  in  namerons  scholars^  who 
were  the  pride  of  their  own  age>  and>  as  far  ae  relates  to  zeal, 
piety^  and' industry,  daim  the  admiration  of  posterity: 

The  werj  nnsMH^^os^  monastic  institntiont  which  were  prices- 
siTely  fi>nned>*  acted  asdqxraitories  of  leaming,  and  schools  of 
ittstracdon,  at  a  period  in  which  a  great  part  of  Europe  was 
plunged  in  a  state  of  poUtkal  rain,  and  in  which  letters  conse- 
quently nnderwent  an  extreme  dqnression*  We  are  informed  by 
Btf  e  that  in  the  seventh  century  great  numbers  of  Anglo-Saxons, 
many  of  whom  were  of  a  noble  rank,  repaired  to  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiying  instruction,  or  pursuing  studies  in  theology* 
That  Tenarable  writer  adds  diat  these  visiters  were  most  willingly 
reoaved  fay  the. Scots  (thus  he  terms  the  Irish)  who  maintained 
tihett  at  their  own:  charge^  supplied  them  with  books,  and  became 
thdr  teachers  without  fee  or  reward*  This  passage  of  Bede 
should  never,  be  quoted  without  a  recollection  of  the  comment 
presented  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  styles  it  "  a  most  honourable 
testimony,  not  only  to  the  teaming,  but  likewise  to  the  hospitality 
and  bioiinty  of  the  Irish  nation." 

Amongst  the  eceksiattics  of  Ireland  distinguished  for  such 
learning  asthese  i^s  afforded,  sevend  are  celebrated  as  successful 
missionaries  to  the  conttnent  and  to  .Britain. )  The  noble  writer 

•  ^  Itww,*^  obfierres  Mr«  Arcbdallj  ^  toward*  ihA  close  of  the  fifth 
ctetvry^. tiwt.  St;  PMrick  etteVUihediiere  the  nionlLish  profession ;  ^sim- 
pilcity  and. parity  of  naimert,  and  the- most  rigid  raortlfieation,  were 
weU  calculated  to  inspire  Pagans  with  veneration  for  snch  missiona- 
ries and  their  doctrines  \,  and:  the  Irish  reoeived,  with  the  rudiments  of 
their  faith,  a  predilection  for  the  monastic  state.  ,Congal,  .Cartilage  and 
Columba,  in  the  sixth  century,  carried  monkery  to  greater  splendour  and 
perfection  by  their  rules  and  noble  foundations)  and  by  their  eminent 
talents,  and  distinguished  zeal.  They  were  the  ftuitfol  parents  of  a  nu- 
merous progeny  of  monJuy,  who,  ia the  nextr  ceniuyy.molttpUed  to  such 
numbers*  that  Bishop  Nicolson,:aa.excellentjt|dge,  pronounces  them  equal 
to  all  the  other  inhabitants,  of  the  Jdngdom.  In  succeeding  ages,  every 
improvement  of  dress,  or  discipline,  was  quickly  adopted  here  \  and  the 
long  catalogue  of  Augustinians,  Benedictines,  Cistertians,  and  the  rest, 
grace  our  monastic  annals."    JMlonas.  Hib.  p«  z.— zi. 
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befim  dted,  dtrnmrtB,  diielly  on  Cke  anthoci^  of  Beile  and  Cam- 
den, that  *^  great  praise  is  due  to  the  piety  of  those  Irish  ecdesias-  ^ 
licks^  who  (as  we  know  from  the  etoff.  a^d  nnqnastionable  testi- 
mony: of  many  forei|^  writers)  made  them^lyes  the  aiKMtles  of  i 
barbarons  heathen  nations^  without  ahyajpiparent  indncement  to 
eneh  hasardoos  nndertakinKS,  except  the  merijt  of  the  work.  By 
the  preaching  of  these  men^  the  Northombriims^  1^'East  Anglee^ 
and  the  Northern  Picts^  were  oonyeKt^.  Convents  also  were 
.H^nnded  by  them  in  Bnignndy,  Germany^  sad  other  foreign  coon- 
tries,  where  they  distinguished  themselves  by  the  rigid  integrity 
and  parity  of  their  manners ;  so  that  Ireland^  from  dm  opinion 
eonceived  of  their  sanctity>  was  ealled  ik&  comniry  o/smtUi." 

It  would  appear  to  be  indubitable^  that  the  sixth  and  two 
following  centuries  fiMined  that  period  of  lustery  in  which  Ireland 
enjoyed  her  greatest  antient  prosperity.  We  have  seen  that>  in 
ages  near  the  commencement  of  this  periods  she  was  so  fearless 
of  a  foreign  power  that  she  sent  forth  troops  to  harass  the  Ro- 
manized Britons )  and  for  the  whole  of  this  term^  until  ttie  latter 
part  of  the  eighth  century  >  about  which  time  the  Daneaj  or  Ostmen^ 
assailed  her  shores  in  formidable  numbers^  the  oonntry  fsqperienced 
no  lasting  injury  from  an  esctemal  foe.  During  these  proi^eroua 
centuries  it  b>  indeed^  evident  that  the  Danes  committed  some 
piratical  and  local  ravages )  but  such  as  were  chiefly  coined  to 
the  coast.  It  must  be  also  observed  that^  in  the  year  684^  Beorht^ 
the  general  of  Ecgfrid^  King  of  Northumlnia^  led  a  predatory  and 
merciless  band  into  Ireland.  Plunder  appears  to  have  formed 
their  chief  object^  but  their  incursions  were  marked  by  numerous 
acts  of  barbarity^  amongst  which  must  be  noticed  the  destruction 
of  many  churches  and  monasteries.  These  trouUas,  however^' 
lasted  but  for  one  season.  ''  The  islanders^'*  observea  Mr.  Turner^ 
in  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  '*  defended  their  domestic 
lares  with  valour,  and  the  Angles  retreated.'*  For  sudi affictions 
as  Ireland  experienced  in  these  ages,  she  was  -duefly  indebt^  to 
the  turbulent  disposition  of  her  own  princes ;  or>  rather^  to  that 
defective  form  of  government  which  admitted  an  equipoise  of 
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power^  and  encouraged  oontinQal  intestine  wars  of  ambition^ 
avarice^  or  revenge. 

Those  northern  maranders^  who  had  occasionally  landed  in 
small  bodies  during  the  ages  above  noticed^  commenced  a  series  of 
more  formidable  incorsions  in  the  latter  years  of  the  ^hth^  or  the 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century »  By  the  English  they  were  coUec- 
tively  termed  Ostmen ;  and  have  often  been  recognised  by  his- 
torical writers  under  the  common  appellation  of  Danes }  which 
latter  mode  of  designation  is  usually  adopted  in  the  present  work. 

As  a  general  outline  of  history^  it  may  be  desirable  to  observe 
that  these  invaders  from  the  north  entered  Ireland  in  a  pagan  state^ 
and  were  for  many  years  inveterate  destroyers  of  churches^  religious 
houses^  and  literary  records.  They  appear  to  have  been  partially 
converted  to  Christianity  as  early  as  the  year  853  }*  and  were 
never  completely  ejected  from  the  island^  although  their  power 
was  much  lessened  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  Brien  Boromh^  and 
his  successor^  Malachy^  in  the  eleventh  century. 

Previous  to  a  notice  of  that  important  epocha  in  the  annals  of 
Jreland^  the  entry  of  the  English^  in  the  twelfth  centory^  the  due 
illustration  of  topography  requires  that  we  should  present  some 
few  bhs^vations  on  the  form  of  political  constitution^  the  laws^ 
and  the  state  of  society,  in  ages  precedent  to  that  event. 

It  appears  that^  at  the  earliest  period  illumined  by  satisfactory 
historical  documents,  Ireland  was  divided  into  numerous  petty 
states,  subject  to  their  own  peculiar  kings,  who  were  again  subor- 
dinate and  tributary  to  a  provincial  sovereign.  The  whole  of  the 
provincial  kings  were  nominally  subject  to  the  power  of  a  monarch, 
chosen  from  their  own  number. 

We  are  informed,  by  O^Flaherty,  that  the  Irish  monarchy  was 
elective^  but  not  without  a  consideration  of  hereditary  right; 
by  which,  observes  Dr.  Campbell,  *'  we  are  to  understand,  that 
the  election  could  fall  upon  a  certain  family  only,  but  that  the 
choice  of  the  individual  of  that  Oamily  belonged  to  the  people  -:  so 

*  Sir  J.  Ware  places  the  conversion  of  the  Danes  in  the  year  948 ;  bat 
Dr.  Ledwich  affirms,  that,  *'  from  a  coin  of  Ivar,  it  appears  they  were 
christians  in  853."    Antiqs.  of  Ire.  p.  159. 
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thil  it  was  elee^  oi  to  ihepetmm  and  hereJ^iarjf  a$  to  tie  blood. 
These  iviaciples,  so  jamng^  were  the  perpetual  sources  of  discord 
and  contention,  which  could  only  be  composed  by  the  strongest 
hand.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  out  of  a  long  line  of  near  800 
Irish  monarchs,  scarce  two  in  immediate  succession  have  died  a 
natural  death.** 

In  the  scale  of  sovereignty  we  have  seen  that  there  were  several 
degrees.  Next  in  political  consequence  to  the  monarch  were  the 
provincial  kings,  each  of  whom  appears  to  have  been  virtually 
monarchy  in  regard  to  the  several  chiefs  within  his  province,  who 
are  also  usually  styled  kings.  The  number  of  provinces  fluctuated 
at  different  periods.  At  an  early  date  of  Irish  history  we  are  told 
that  the  number  was  five ;  but  that  tiux>ugh  many  subsequent 
ages  it  was  limited  to  four,  a  portion  of  each  being  subtracted  to 
form  a  domain  for  the  support  of  the  sovereign  dignity.  This 
royal  territory  chiefly  consisted  of  the  district  at  present  tenned 
the  counties  of  Meath  and  West  Meath,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  really  constituted  a  fifth  province. 

It  is  said  by  Dr.  Ledwich,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  O'Conor, 
that  Ireland,  at  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  the  twelfth  century,  was 
divided  into  **  seven  principalities  ^  Desmond  under  the  Macarthies ; 
llnuMBond  under  the  O'Briens ;  Hy  Kinsellagh,  or  Leinster,  under 
the  line  of  Cahir  ^  Uladh,  under  the  O'Dunlevies  and  Mac  Mahons  j 
sooth  Hy  Nial,  or  Meath,  under  the  Clan  Colmans,  or  (VMelagh- 
lans;  north  Hy  Nial  under  the  O'Neils  and  O'Donnels)  and  Hy 
Brune,  with  Hy  Fiachra,  or  Gonnaught,  under  the  O'Conors.'* 

The  whole  of  the  petty  longs  appear  to  have  exercised  full 
power  within  their  immediate  territories,  and  to  have  acknowledged, 
or  at  least  to  have  rendered  service  to,  a  superior  only  on  the  oc- 
currence of  public  danger,  or  as  interest  and  ambition  might  dictate 
in  the  prosecotbn  of  party  quarrels.* 

*  Every  sabordiaate  prince,  "  or  kead  of  a  large  tribe  and  tract  of 
coaatry,  aaongit  the  Iriih,  carried  the  title  of  king,  and  did  effectaally 
exercise  all  aorta  of  lOTereign  power  in  his  own  territories,  and  even  that 
of  making  war  and  peace,  not  only  with  Us  co*equals,  hot  also  with  the 
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The  penoii  wiko  held  the  fourth  rank  inihe  fttate  #«re  deno-^ 
minated  Tktma  and  Tokeach.  They  are  described  by  O'Flaherty 
ae  resembling  the  Saxon  Thanea.  **  The  'namaa>'*  aays  Dr. 
Ledwich, ''  were  what  Davies  calls  CanfinnHei,  the  heads  of  dans. 
We  had  our  ClanbHreasil^  Clancaity^  Clanaboy^  Clancolman^  Claii- 
fergal,  and  many  more.  In  most  cases  the  Tiama's  smuame  was 
that  of  his  clan.  Macart%  was  Riagh^  or  Bing  of  Desmond  i  his 
Hamas  were  the  dans  O'Keele^  O'Dononghne,  O^CaTlaghan, 
O'Snllitan,  &c." 

Each  king,  and  chief  of  a  sept,  had  his  Tamst,  or  saoce80Or> 
who  was  elected  during  Ms  lifk*time.  According  to  Genatd 
Vallancey,  Tamsirtf  was  a  law  of  snoeessiohj  whereby,  in  attention 
to  the  original  sphrit  of  the  institution,  *'  the  oldest  male  among 
the  n^  kinsmen  of  the  last  mBng  prince  (legally  sncceeding)  and 
of  the  same  name  and  stock,  was  oonstitntionally  to  succeed  himi 
by  the  rijuiht  of  seiiiority,  unless  some  natural  or  acddental  infirmity 
had  rendered  him  miitnifestly  incapable  of  governing.'*  But^ 
whatever  might  have^bben  tb6  primitive  intention  of  this  custom, 
if  is  sufficiently  evident  that  ambition  and  foctiohs  inflc^nce 
^w^rally  caused  the  stiecc»sion  to  be  obtained  by  him'  who^pos*^ 
s^sed  the  greatest  energies  a^d  the  strongest  party. 

All  tbb  posbessions  of  the  antient  Irish  passed  to  stDrvivoiis 
either  by  the  custom  of  TanUtry ,  or  that  of  Gavellund,  The  landi 
pertaining  to  the  dkeftaSki  ^etft,  without  partition,  to  his  TanSst  j 
biif!  th^  possessiims  of  all  inferior  persons  Were  divided,  in  olye* 

dilSlf:kiBJB-of  Ui»  vhtfle  pr^yiace,  yli9&«ver  he  found  himsalf  able  to  fona 
a  luilicteiit  party  a^lnst  him.'*— ^*  Amon^Bt  the  different  princeB  and 
States  ef  this  nation,  the  chief,  and,  .1  may  say,  the  only,  proper  mark  of 
subjection  and  subordination,  was  tne  receiving  a  certain  subsidy  called 
Tuaratdal;  whi6)i  literally  fahpUes  hire^  or  waget,  in  tl^  Eii^Uilk  tongue; 
and  which,  in  effect,  was  only  a  princely  present,  and  token  of  g<»aero4iCy 
and  magnificence  in  the  giver.  But  the  prince,  or  state,  that  received  it 
first,  was  deemed  inferior  and  tributary  to  the  prince  by  whom  It  was 
given.**  In  return  fbr  these  presents  the  subordinate  princes  paid  to  thek 
monarch  different  sorts  of  '^  retribations,**  or  tributes,  calculated  for  the 
support  of  his  dignity,  and  for  tho  assurfaace  af  the  state«  GaUect.  de  a^« 
Hib.  Vol.  i,  p.  S70,  S7S. 
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ifience  to  the  eustotn  termed  Gavelkiiid.  This  coBtom  hts  beeii 
differently  represented^  but,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Ooliee- 
tanea,  it  consisted  in  parting  the  lands  of  ttte  father  equally 
amongst  all  his  sons^  natural  ta  well  as  legitimate^  to  the  utter 
exdnsion  of  his  dimghters.  So  rigorous  was  this  exclusion  of 
females^  that^  on  the  failure  of  male  issue,  the  landed  property  of 
the  deceased  passed  to  his  brothers,  or  next  male  heirs.  Sir  John 
Davies  explains  the  practice  of  Gavelkind  amongst  the  Irish,  in  a 
manner  widely  dissimilar  from  the  above  statement.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  Jwriter^  who  was  attorney-general  of  Ireland  in  the  reign 
oi  James  I.  '^  by  the  Irish  custom  of  Gavelkind  the  jnlerior 
tebandes  were  purtible  amongst  all  the  males  of  the  sept/'  boHh 
fn^^itimaCe  and  otherwise.  "  And,  after  partition  ihade,  if  any 
one  of  the  sept  had  died,  his  portion  was  not  divided  among  his 
sons,  but  the  chief  of  the  sept  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the 
lands  belonging  to  that  sept,  and  gxve  every  one  his  part,  accord- 
ing to  lus  atitii}ttity."  If  this  latter  acoount  be  correct,  we  find 
that  the  GaveUddd  of  Ireland  differed,  in  its  essential  prilidple, 
fMh  that  of  Britdn,  and  was  calcdated  to  festram  the  country  t6 
a  state  of  military  rudeness. 

The  principal  laws  of  each  state  and  sept  were,  from  a  very 
remote  period,  csommitted  to  writing.  These  were  styled  by  the 
Eng^h  colonists  Brehm  iawi,  ft««i  Brehan,  the  title  of  the  judge 
Who  administiered  them.  Like  most  nadons  in  die  infimcy  of 
Bodety,  the  ancient  Irish  permitted  a  composition  for  the  most 
bdnous  offences,  even  the  shedding  of  human  blood.  The  fine 
paid  by  the  offender  was  termed  an  Eric,  and  bears  an  evident 
similarity  to  the  fFere  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Leland,  as  an  instance  of  the  lenity  of  the  penal  laws  of  the 
Irish,  that  l^e  eric,  or  fine,  paid  to  a  son  for  the  murder  of  his 
fkther,  wajB  twenty-one  kine.  These  laws  descended  to  vefy 
minute  particulars  -,  and,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  property, 
are  saidj  by  the  writer  last  cited,  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  equity  and 
huiBanity,  and  to  justify  the  honourable  testanony  of  Sir  John 
Davies  and  Lord  C«iile»  who  aftitsed  it  to  be  no  matter  of  suiprise 
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that  a  people  accustomed  to  the  refinements  found  in  tfa^  own 
laws^  fihoukL  be  conspicuous  for  a  love  of  justice.* 

The  office  and  property  of  the  Brehon^  or  judge,  were  heredi* 
tary.  His  seat  of  judgment  was  in  the  open  air,  and  on  a  spot 
either  naturally  or  artificially  elevated.    Several  of  the  seats 

*  Oo  the  final  abolition  of  the  BretMin  laws  in  the  time  of  James  I.  the 
manoscripts  in  which  they  were  collected  were  widely  dispersed,  and  were, 
perlmps,  in  many  instances  intentionally  destroyed.  Many  fragments 
have  sorTived  the  ravages  of  time ;  and  General  Yailancey ,  in  the  Collec- 
tanea de  Rebus  Hfbemicis,  has  presented  the  public  with  a  translation  of 
severai  extracts.  It  to  understood  that  fourteen  volumes  of  fragments'of 
these  laws,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Gaelic  Society  pf  Ireland,  are 
preparing  for  the  press,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O'Reily.  The  most 
valuable  and  extensive  collection  is  reposited  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  The  fragments  translated  by  General  Yailancey,  relate 
to  sumptuary  and  miscellaneous  laws.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark 
that  these  curious  fragments  had  baffled  all  efforts  at  translation,  previous 
to  the  attempt  of  Yailancey.  It  was  suspected  that  tUs  difficulty  arose 
from  an  affectation  of  obscurity  in  the  writer,  and  was  insntmoantablo 
without  a  glossary,  or  key,  that  was  not  to  be  discovered.  The  success 
of  General  Yailancey,  of  course,  created  much  surprise ;  and  here  we 
must  regret  the  want  of  courtesy  with  which  antiquarian  discussion  was 
conducted  in  Ireland,  some  years  back.  The  strength  of  language  often 
adopted  might,  indeed,  have  induced  the  native  of  another  country  to  look 
with  apprehension  on  the  peril  of  enteringlists,  where  weapons  of  severe 
ii|fllction  were  in  use,  rather  than  the  rebated  lances  of  die  urbane  tourna- 
ment. The  paroxysm,  however,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  literatim, 
lasted  for  a  short  term  only.  It  was  during  the  prevalence  of  this  unusual 
bitterness  of  spirit,  that  the  Author  of  the  *'  Antiquities  of  Ireland,** 
asserted  that  *'  the  translations  in  the  Collectanea  must  be  esteemed  a 
literary  imposition  on  the  public,"  until  the  Author  produced  the  glossary, 
or  key,  which  assisted  him  in  perfotming  the  task.  In  the  preliminary 
discourse  to  Dr.  Leland's  history  it  is  asserted,  that  *'  a  considerable  part 
of  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Uuyd,  and  other  inspectors  -of  these  books, 
hitherto  experienced,  arose,  it  seems,  from  not  adverting  to  the  proper 
method  of  reading  them ;  as  they  are  written  In  the  manner  well  known  to 
the  Grecian  antiquary  by  the  name  of  Boustkophbdon.  The  unusual 
inversion  of  lines  occasioned  apparent  incoherence  and  confusion.  When 
this  circumstance  was  once  pointed  out,  the  dUUultlM  anslng  fhmi  an 
obsolete  language  appeared  not  so  considerable." 
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attributed  to  the  Brelioiis  are  still  existing^  and  wHl  be  noticed  in 
fdtnre  pages. 

Under  such  a  govemment  and  svcb  laws^  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  necessarily  very  far  remoyed  from  that  state  of  barbarism 
that  has  been  attributed  to  the  country  by  some  rash  and  splenetic 
writers.  But  the  existence  of  so  many  independent  states,  in  an 
island  of  moderate  population,  unavoidably  retarded  the  progress 
of  those  arts  and  sciences,  on  which  not  only  the  real  dignity,  but 
the  comfort  of  society  depends.  The  rational  calculation  of  the 
examiner  is  here  supported  by  the  pages  of  the  annalist.  We  find, 
from  credible  documents,  that  states  so  naturally  subject  to  rivalry 
were  continually  engaged  in  wars  against  each  other,  which  had 
no  aim  but  ambition  or  rapine,  and  no  possible  end  but  scenes  of 
carnage,  almost  equally  disgusting  whether  we  view  the  sangui- 
nary triumph  of  the  successful,  or  figure  the  distress  of  the  van- 
quished. Faint,  and  of  little  avail,  are  the  tints  of  melioration 
imparted  to  so  dreary  a  picture  by  occasional  traits  of  generosity 
and  heroism. 

That  want  of  unanimity  which  prevented  the  natives  from 
attaining  a  satisfactory  proficiency  in  many  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
exposed  them,  also,  an  easy  prey,  to  the  arms  of  neighbouring 
countries.  The  history  of  Ireland  presents,  through  most  of  the 
early  and  middle  ages,  a  succession  of  invasions,  which  the  utmost 
chivalry  of  the  nation,  when  not  condensed  under  one  great  head 
of  government,  was  quite  unable  to  resist. 

The  military  character  encouraged  by  the  existence  of  many 
rival  states,  and  employed,  from  the  same  cause,  chiefly  in  do- 
mestic warfare,  led  to  a  neglect  of  commerce  (the  mother  of  the 
arts),  if  not  to  a  disdain  of  so  pacific  an  avocation.  The  custom 
of  Gavelkind,  although  evidently  calculated  to  prevent  the  durable 
investment  of  extensive  property,  even  in  the  most  successful 
families  of  warlike  ages,  still  led  to  an  habil^ual  dependance  on 
landed  inheritance  3  and  was,  therefore,  unfavourable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  traffic  and  the  mechanical  arts.  It  is  uniformly  allowed 
that  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  throughout  many  of  the  centuries 
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fHPiw  un^  4x>90i4o^oT)^  w«8  M^y  canjed  9A  by  Dfipsti  oolo* 
niflts. 

We  bave  notifiei,  with  pnufib pleaapre,  \a  upreyiovp  page^  the 
literary  emUei^ce  attained  by  the  Irish  in  the  aixtb  and  twa 
foUowipg  centime.  FVom  the  fxipstitotion  ef  society  it  ia,  how- 
Qyer,  improbable  that  the  advfi^tages  of  leaqiu)g  extended  fiur 
beypnd  the  clfu^ter.  In  tbia  respect  Irelaiid  shared  in  the  oon^ 
4i|aon  of  neighbouring  copntiies  j  and  it  most  be  ever  r^member^ 
to  the  credit  of  fiali^nal  taleojt  ^ad  liberality^  that  she  ecUpaed  all 
qjpp^tHors  in  t^  litqratiire  of  those  ages^  and  i;^adily  inipaEtod 
t9  less  iai7o\&red  diafrict^  the  benefits  she  had  laboriously  acquired* 

There  are  npt  ?^ky  traces  of  antiqiiity  to  sanction  m  in  believing 
lih^t  so^ne  Irish  ^Titers  have  npt  enlarged^  in  t^rms  too  jacrid>  on 
the  bardic  iatimatioQs  cf  qtlendid  courts^  and  pompons  establish- 
ments^ apqngst  maiiy  Irish  kings  and  their  chief  nobles.  A  high 
d^see  of  military  dignity  was^  undoubtedly^  maintained  by  those 
personageci.  Their  own  fertile  island  supplied  them  with  nnmerona 
materials  of  rude  grandeur  ^  and  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
northerp  tribes  added  many  foreign  luxuries. 

It  is  <>bseryable  that  no  researches  have  succeeded  in  ppoyUig 
that  tbe  Mtieut  Irish  had  any  coinage  of  their  own.  It  is  certain 
that  n(o  coins^  unquestionably  from  an  Irish  mint^  are  known  to 
exist  i  apd  the  erics^  pr  fines^  specified  in  the  Brehon  laws,  i|re 
usually  estimated  by  cumals  of  cattle.  The  Danes  opined  money 
in  Ireland,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are  pr^erved  in  diffe- 
rent cabinets.  That  til^e  antient  Irish  possessed  numerous  4Nma- 
ments  of  gold  is,  however,  correctly  ascertained.  Many  discoverifM 
of  such  cnripu^  and  valuable  relics  are  mentioned  in  future  pages  s 
and  from  these  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Irish,  if  not  sufficiently 
refined  to  feql  the  want  of  a  coinage,  were  still  masters  of  ^nsi- 
derable  wealth  in  the  precious  metals. 

Whilst  the  political  constitution  of  the  country  would  ap|>ear 
to  have  been  inimi^  to  those  pursuits  which  truly  enrich  a  state^ 
and  form  its  best  claim  to  ascendancy  in  the  scale  of  nations,  there 
were  arts  cultivated  which  were  congenial  even  to  a  continued 
state  of  military  contest,  and  had  power  to  impart  a  Csllacioas 
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dhyorm  fo  ai^  of  sai^gfdnary  aggrenuioii.  Poetry  and  masie  wore 
HkB(^  artf }  ffifi.  both  were  made  to  synq^atliize  with  acenea  of 
contenljpnj— rivith  the  featival  of  the  victor  and  the  groans  of  the 
^iaoomfitod.  In  ^  those  agw  daring  which  war  w^  the  ch^ 
hnsii^ess  of  society,  and  commerce  was  little  known,  theromiEmtic 
scenery  of  Irelan4  echoed  to  the  strains  of  her  ba^.  Their  soag^ 
stiipnlated  the  warrior  to  enterprise,  and  raised  enthusiasm  in  the 
haU  of  trjnmpb.  In  the  same  ^lalls  the  bards  formed  the  genealo- 
gi^  of  their  patroi^,  and  the  historians  of  pablic  events. 

'Jl^  professors  of  the  divine  arts  of  poetry  and  music  were 
veyardqd  with  lumpnrs  and  emolnmento,  prqpfwtio^a^  to  the 
value  of  thsir  ^orts  to  elevate  the  national  feeji^g,  and  to  eternize 
the  eaq^o^s  of  distixiguished  warriors.  The  baqp  <^f  Ireland,  which 
conslitul^  its  pride  in  prosperity,  jMTOved  the  solace  o|  its  adverse 
bour^.  It  often  encouraged  a  spirit  of  rppaanqs  in  reaf  life,  and 
added  to  rational  regret  a  vein  of  lamenjtatji^pn  over  sceyies  of 
visipnary  bUss,  created  by  its  own  powers  i  bnjt  ip  Ukewi^e  assistfo^ 
in  preaerying  features  of  national  horoiem,  a4mi]a})le  ju  the  estecaii 
of  the  brave  and  the  generous  of  all  countries  and  age?.  Vp/^  the 
seventeenth  century,  repres^tativ|BS  of  the  ancient  bards  i^ere 
still  protected  and  cherished  in  t^  mansions  of  the  noble  and 
affuent.  Although  their  or^  be  now  extinct,  their  soiigs  fn4 
melodies  ^rm  sul^ects  of  exquisite  p^ei^fsore,  an^  ^ot  as  emphsj^c 
meinonb|l^  of  the  national  snpmority,  at  an  early  ^^no^^  in  diose 
acta  which  *^  exaljt  and  enchant  the  human  soul/* 
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Ip^pland,  in  tl^e  latter  part  of  the  jt^elftfi  century,  had  little 
owM  to  wpreheiid  the  formf 4Ab)e  i^^t^er^nce  df  Scxmgf^  pQW/m> 
if  it9  BtrfKOgfh  ha4  Mn  collACtiy^  (^K^Fcifod  miw  one  effiq^ 
h^  pi  govffrnm^At.  In  f»g^^  ^  t^  .qn9Pt^  |?bence  such  fii 
interference  took  place,  it  is  evident  that  Henry  II.  of  England 
had  ka  some.^e  neiUtat^  the  onaovi  of  the  twojplands  baneath 
Us  own  crown ;  but  It  was  sufficiently  preyed,  by  the  events  oi 
many  succeeding  ages,  that  other  objects  of  policy  or  ambition^ 
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and  the  unsettled  state  of  its  own  affairs^  prevented  tlie  Englisli 
government  from  seriously  devoting  its  powers  to  the  redaction  of 
the  Irish  princes.  On  deliberate  refledtion^  the  patriot  of  each  land 
will  allow  that  the  junction  of  the  two  conntries  must  be  condncive 
to  mntoal  interest^  whilst  such  modes  of  le^lation  are  adopted  as 
are  due  to  an  associated^  not  a  conqnered^  people. 

Ambition  alone  was  sufficient  to  stimnlaite  Henry  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Ireland  to  his  crown^  in  an  age  when  the  reputation 
of  a  sovereign  chiefly  arose  from  his  extent  of  enterprize.  Accord- 
ingly  we  find  that,  shortly  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  Henry 
U.  procured  from  Pope  Adrian  a  bull,  sanctioning  him  in  a  project 
he  entertained  of  adding  that  island  to  his  dominions.'* 

The  various  troubles  which  accumulated  around  the  head  ol 
Henry  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  cansed  him  to  delay  the 
prosecution  of  this  purpose ;  and  we  cannot,  indeed,  point  to  any 
date  of  his  long,  but  ^torbed,  career  in  which  he  would  have 
found  leisure  for  such  an  undertaldng.  But  the  perplexed  and 
dangerous  form  of  political  constitution  in  Ireland,  so  prolific  of 
fraction,  and  decidedly  inimical  to  the  growth  of  public  spirit,  led 
to  the  entry  of  the  English  at  the  request  of  a  native  prince. 

Dermod  Mac  Morough,  King  of  Hy  Einselagh,  or  South  Lein- 
ster,  was  vanquished  in  the  storm  of  faction,  and,  according  to 
uniform  assertion,  merited  the  iU-fcntune  which  he  experienced. 
That  he  was  tmrbulent,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  is  shown  in  many 
pages  of  the  Irish  annals.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that 
his  tyranny  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  towards  the 
ennobled  and  powerful  part  of  his  subjects,  in  counterbalance  of 
whose  influence  he  protected  the  commonalty,  in  an  unusual 
degree.  So  base  is  his  character,  that  we  are  constrained  to 
believe  this  appearance  of  tenderness  proceeded  fr^m  policy  rather 
than  feeling ;  ^and  it  is  mentioned  merely  with  a  view  of  account- 
ing for  an  unexpected  share  of  popularity  which  he  possessed 

*  This  bttU  i8  printed  In  Hibemia  Bxpvgnata  i  Rymer's  Fcedera ; 
Lyttelton'i  History  of  Henry  II.  i  Leland's  Hbt  of  IreUuid  i  and  seYeial 
other  worhs. 
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amongst  tbe  subordinate  classes^  and  wbick  is  connected  wilh 
some  eventful  passages  of  history.  Amongst  other  acts  of  rapine 
and  violence,  this  King  of  Leinster  had  seized  the  wife  of '0*Raailc; 
King  of  Breiihe,  whdm  he  dishonoured  and  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  his  own  province.  It  has  been  insinuated  that  Dervorghal, 
the  lady  in  question,  indulged  in  much  freedom  of  deportment^ 
and  was  not  altogether  an  unwilling  victim  to  the  desires  of  JDer- 
mod.  History  has  little  interest  in  her  morals  or  sentiments,  for 
it  is  certain  that  this  adulterous  insult  was  not  the  kunediBte 
cause  of  Dermod's  expulsion  from  his  kingdom,  as  has  been 
usually  asserted  by  English  writers.  It  appears  that  die  outrage 
was  committed  sixteen  years  before  the  English  were  invited  into 
Ireland  ^  and  the  animosity  of  the  party  which  triumphed  over  the 
Kng  of  Leinster  is  satisfisu:torily  traced  to  political  causes. 

By  a  combination  of  enraged  enemies,  at  the  head  of  whoBS 
was  Roderic,  King  of  Connanght,  and  titular  monarch  of  Ireland, 
Dermod  was  driven  from  his  provincial  throne ;  and,  in  this 
extremity,  he  resolved  on  the  unworthy  plan  of  endeavoBring  to 
regain  power  by  means  of  foreign  arms.  The  situation  of  his 
territory  naturaUy  dhrected  his  attention  to  England ;  and,  with 
sixty  followers,  he  landed  at  the  port  of  Bristol.  Henry  II.  was 
then  in  Acquitain,  and  thither  Dermod  quickly  proceeded.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  his  solicitation  of  aid  was  extremely 
acceptable  to  the  English  King.  It  at  once  revived  the  project 
Henry  had  formerly  entertained,  and  flattered  him  with  the  hoipe 
of  easy  success  over  a  people  thus  perniciously  divided. 

The  engagements  of  the  King  of  England,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, previmted  him  from  taking  a  frill  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity 5  but  he  readily  accepted  the  tender  of  allegiance  which 
I>ermod  as  freely  offered,  and  gave  to  him  a  letter  of  credence,  m 
which  he  promised  his  royal  licence  and  favour  to  any  of  his  svb« 
jects  who  might  be  disposed  to  assist  the  dethroned  Irish  prince. 
After  some  fruitless  applications,  Dermod  prevuled  on  Richard, 
son  of  GUbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Chepstow,  to  promise  that  he 
would  lead  into  Ireland  a  considerable  force  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
in  reward  for  which  service  he  was  to  receive  in  marriage  the 
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were  yigorimsly  assailed  by  the  inhabitSBts  of  Waterford  and  the 
oondgaons  coontry ;  bat  the  assailants  were  repelled,  with  the 
slaogfater  of  500  men  and  the  capture  of  many.  Such  was  the 
first  exploit  of  Raymond  FitzwiUiam^  snmamed  Le  Gros^  whose 
subsequent  achievements  justify  our  early  historians  in  assigning- 
him  a  very  conspicuous  rank  among  his  many  distinguished  contem- 
poraries. He  was^  as  has  been  said,  the  most  renowned  general, 
the  wisest  counsellor,  and  the  ablest  manager  of  the  affairs  of 
Ireland.  Raymond  le  Gros  was  the  son  of  William  ^tzgerald, 
the  eldest  son  of  Gerald  of  Windsor,  governor  of  Pembroke 
castle,  by  Nesta,  daughter  of  Grufiydh  ap  Rhys,  prince  of  South 
Wales. 

When  Earl  Strongbow  was  on  the  point  of  embarUng  for  Ire- 
land, he  was  surprized  by  a  command  from  Henry  to  desist  from 
his  intended  enterprize  5  but,  ix^  neglect  of  this  prohibition,  he 
sailed  from  Milf<Hti,  and  landed  near  Waterf<Hrd  on  the  SSd  of 
August,  1171^  with  200  gentlemen  of  service,  and  about  1000 
soldiers.  They  were  immediately  joined  by  the  party  under  Ray- 
mond ;  and,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  commenced  an  attack  on 
Waterford,  which  city,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  defence,  was  re- 
duced, with  great  waste  of  blood.  As  soon  as  tranquillity  was 
restored,  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place  between  Earl  Strong- 
bow  and  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Dermod,  King  of  Ldlnster. 

To  the  pages  of  r^ralar  history  we  must  refer  for  a  oontinuons 
narration  of  the  various  military  events  which  occurred  between 
the  date  at  which  Strongbow  subdued  Waterford,  his  first  mili- 
tary undertaking  in  Ireland,  and  the  landing  of  Henry  II.  in  per- 
son. A  brief  outline  would  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  our 
work;  and  many  particulars  respecting  local  transactions  are 
presented  in  different  topographical  sections.  It  must  suflke  to 
observe,  in  the  present  place,  that  Roderic,  naturally  alarmed  by 
a  course  of  vnirfare  which  had  for  its  avowed  object  the  removal 
of  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  seating  Dermod  on  his  throne, 
summoned  his  vassals,  and  penetrated,  in  opposition  to  Dermod 
and  ioE  allies,  as  far  as  Clondalkin,  near  Dublin.  According  to 
the  Irish  annalists,  his  brave  but  ill-organized  troops,  after  a  ser- 
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vice  of  brief  duration,  chiefly  employed  in  sldnnishing^  there 
fl^Mrated^  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes.  Thus  drcam- 
stanced^  the  titular  monarch  retired  to  his  own  provincOj  leaving 
the  other  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  fortune  of  war. 

The  growing  success  of  £arl  Strongtx>w^  and  his  marriage 
with  the  danghter  of  Dermod^  did  not  fail  to  increase  the  jealon^ 
and  political  apprehensions  of  the  English  long.  Fearfbl  that 
thia  nobleman  might  erect  an  independent  sovereignty,  Henry 
commanded  all  his  subjects  resident  in  Ireland  to  return  home 
before  a  stated  time,  and  prohibited  from  passing  to  thi^t  island 
all  vessels  laden  with  military  supplies.  Whilst  the  adventurers 
struggled  with  numerous  difficulties,  consequent  on  this  command 
and  prohibition,  the  unprincipled  Dermod  eoqpired  j  and  thus  the 
warfore  of  the  English  was  deprived  of  the  avowed  motive  under 
which  it  was  originally  conducted.  The  operations  of  Earl  Strong- 
bow  were  now  chiefly  confined  to  Dublin  and  its  vicinity ;  whilst 
Fitz-Stephen,  with  another  detachment  of  the  English,  waa 
compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive  at  Wexford,  and  was  ulti- 
mately captured,  as  is  said,  through  a  stratagem  of  the  basest 
nature. 

Henry,  King  of  England,  at  this  time  found  leisure  to  make 
that  visit  to  Ireland  which  policy  demanded,  and  which  was  ren- 
dered of  easy  performance  by  the  military  connexion  of  his  sub- 
jects with  some  of  the  parties  into  which  the  island  was  divided. 
As  a  prehide  to  his  approach,  he  formally  disavowed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  private  adventiirers,  and  summoned  Earl  Strongbow 
to  his  presence.  The  earl  obeyed,  and  yielded  all  his  Irish 
acquisitions  to  the  royal  disposal.  Henry,  in  his  approach  to 
Ireland,  made  a  gradual  progress  through  Wales ;  and  thus  allowed 
the  Irish  full  tune  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
taken  on  so  imp<Hrtant  an  occurrence.  But  no  sense  appears  to 
have  been  entertained  of  a  common  danger ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  each  individual  state  merely  calculated  on  its  own  interest, 
in  utter  qMithy  respecting  what  might  have  been  deemed  the 
dues  of  patriotism  towards  the  general  cause. 

Henry  landed  at  Waterford  in  the  month  of  October,  1172, 
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ttftteiided  by  many  noblemen^  400  knigbts  or  gentlemen  of  semce^ 

and  idbdut  4000  soldiers.    Tbe  king  was  acoiraiely  informed  of 

tbt  dissensions  whidi  existed,  send  therefore  did  not  expect  any 

formidable  opposition ;  but  an  indignant  bravery  was  observable 

ttroagbont  every  pert  of  tbe  country,  tbat  might  have  prevented 

Mi  taUng  a  ready  possession,  S  the  state  6i  Society  had  been 

fcvomrable  to  national  resistance.    He  jpnrsned  a  stately  progress 

throagh  Monster  and  Leinster ;  and  the  several  princes  of  those 

ttltricts  acknowledged  his  sovereignty,  and  consented  to  pay  tti- 

tHite  *,  bttt  Roderic,  though  injured  by  the  defedion  of  thtee 

{Mfnces  (Who  were,  m  truth,  nnable  to  avoid  submission,  whilst 

depending  on  theii*  oWn  peculiar  resources)  ;  and  harassed  by  dls- 

ilenslbns  in  his  immediate  sphere  of  government  ^  still  collected 

Us  provincial  tkt>ops,  and  evinced  a  determination  of  defenditig 

CWtinuight,  Ins  own  territory.    The  clilefe  dt  Ulstef,  remote 

^m  the  storm,  also  preserved  a  haughty  independence  in  their 

Mtfred  districts.    It  il^,  however,  certain  that  the  progress  of  the 

king  was  not  molested  by  those  who  disdained  to  aicknowledge  hUA 

snprettiacy. 

The  ensuing  winter  proved  so  extremely  severe,  that  Henry 

Was  nndbled  to  make  any  attempts  towards  reducing  the  northern 

and  western  parts  of  the  island  3  and,  stfte^  residing  three  months 

in  DnfaSn;  h6  sailed  for  England,  called  thither,  at  a  short  notice, 

by  some  exigencies  of  the  state.    Previous  to  his  quitting  thi» 

country,  he-ap^lnted  Earl  Strongbow  (Joining  Raymond  le  Gtos 

with  Mm  in  commission)  chief  governor  ovet*  those  piarts  Which 

MtnowledgM  the  English  power.    He  likewise  divided  the  san&e 

d&tHcts  into  counties  ;*  and  a]!ipoint)dd  for  tlie  shires,  cities,  and 

towns,  sherifib,  judges-itSnmnt,  and  othdr  offito^s  siAt^  to  the 

#fminiSitractioii  of  the  Eiiglish  govenfment  and  laws.    It  must  be 

^atrcelj  necessary  to  observe  that  these  regulations  vrere  entirely 

«  There  are  aome  reatolM  for  beHevhig  that  aiilrv^y  of  tiich  parte  of 
Ireland  as  wei«  posteued  by  the  EogUah,  was  made,  ia  imitation  of 
Domesday-book,  by  order  of  Henry  II.  If  such  a  survey  ever  existed,  it 
has  been  lon|^  aince  lost,  and  is,  indeed,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
fl^^difbr  With  oCber  records,  previous  to  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
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confined  to  tlie  narrow  Umits  of  tlie English  setdements ;  mnAUM 
die  mere  cbrnmstance  of  many  Irish  princes  rendering  tribntei 
prodoced  no  alteration  in  the  form  of  goTemmeirt^  or  Isvfs^  exist* 
ing  in  th^  respective  territories. 

Chiefly  through  the  operations  of  the  original  adrehinreni; 
Henry  aoqdred  actud  domiidon  o^er  several  maritime  cities.  ThA 
province  of  Ltinster^  iUIadoosly  chnmed  hy  Burl  Stitnigfoo#;  aci 
Beir  df  King  0tanod^  was  to  he  MA  of  the  hing  and  Us  heirs  by 
th^  nobltouur .  Some  parts  of  Meifth^  also^  appear  to  hav^  Mei^ 
oMM  to  Ae  Sngfish  king.  l¥hen  ^  remenlber  that  the  wihtf 
d^  Ldnster  d^ended  ehtii^dy  on  mifitary  strength^  #e  tihist 
perceive  that  the  dominion  of  the  English  was  tmly  drcalmicritiMl 
iSf  the  dkte  6f  Henry's  depsrtor^  5  siid  diat^  as  hl»  bMi  obssrved 
bj  Sir  John  DfttftiSi  &e  left  not ''  belfind  h&s  oii(e  trae  sili^ect  tMk 
Otan  those  he  found  at  his  oondng  over^  whtch  wera  osiy  Ai 
English  adventm^,  #ho  had  gadniid  Afe  |Mrt-towim  in  LeiiMri' 
nnd  Mnnster^  and  poss^sM  ^ome  seepes  of  bind  thereunto  M^ 
joiniioig.** 

Henry  bestbwed  large  grants  of  land  on  8^Vei«i  Approved  fWr^ 
aeiis^  and  directed  fortresses  to  be  erected  iff  eligible  phMtes.  En- 
conragtii^  a  qvirit  of  adventdre^  whilst  hiniBelf  wasdidlinctly  owned 
im  liejge-k>rd^  he  granted  to  ai  distlngaished  baron,  John  deOraey, 
ihe  whole  province  of  tllster,  '^  provided  lie  cobU  rednce  ft  b^ 
nAfOe  of  ttnns;*' 

When  thekbg  qinttedfrelatidi  the  setttors'^ere  ddefly,  if  not 
eaittrdy,  left  to  a  relnudoe  on  their  own  esasrtiiASBnd  their  private 
Mtonroei.  The  sole  dhreceion  of  alfiiiib  was  shorily  after  boni^ 
ttittfid  to  Bar!  Stirongbcrtr,  whb  experteneed  nttmy  dffllebHsBs  fioin 
the  aversiob,  and  the  aMent^  bnt  ili-cwnKhlcted  efforts  of  soonB  of 
th^  native  iainDas.  Th^  arms  of  the  settlers  wei'e,  howiter,  so 
p«tent>  when  ipptiBed  to  the  stmgi^eflr  of  a  divided  peopk,  iMt 
the  English  were  eibbled  to  extend  their  lecofsions,  and  adipdrU 
paasession  of  flie  dty  of  Limerick;  Roderic,  the  nofldnal  monarch 
of  Ireland,  convinced,  as  ittrodd  ap^)ear,  that  it  ^as  impracticBble 
to  stimnlate  his  countrymen  to  nnanimons  oppoeidon',  noW  deter- 
mined on  avertng  imuiediste' dialer  from  his  ovim  province,  by 
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an  acknowledgement  of  tiie  English  supremacy.  With  the  dignity 
becoming  a  crowned  head,  he  disdained  all  application  to  a  subject, 
however  powerful  5  and  sent  deputies  to  King  Henry,  in  person, 
avowing  his  consent  to  do  homage  and  pay  tribute.  Henry  readily 
i^eed  that,  on  these  conditions,  he  should  hold  the  kingdom  of 
Connaught,  and  all  his  other  lands  and  sovereignties,  in  as  ample 
a  manner  as  he  had  enjoyed  them  before  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
with  the  exception  of  districts  under  the  immpHiatr^  dominion  of  the 
King  of  Enghnd  and  his  barons ;  namely  '^  Dublin  with  its  appur- 
tenances 3  Meath  with  its  appurtenances  3  Wexford  and  all  Lein- 
Ifterj  and  Waterford,  with  its  lands  as  far  as  to  Dungarvan, 
inclusive.'* 

The  interests  of  the  English  were  exposed  to  some  temporary 
danger  by  the  death  of  Earl  Strongbow,  who  expired  in  Dublin, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his 
brother*in-law,  Raymond  le  Groe,  whose  wisdom  and  valour  had 
more  than  once  preserved  the  infimt  state  from  ruin ;  but  King 
Henry,  bring  made  suspicious  of  his  unbounded  influence,  r^laped 
him  by  William  Fitz-Aldehn,  during  whose  exercise  of  power 
expeditions  by  private  adventurers  were  undertaken,  without  any 
decisive  effect,  against  the  Provinces  of  Connaught  and  Ulster. 
The  invasion  of  the  former  kingdom  is  said  to  have  been  promoted 
by  the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  Roderic's  son,  who  invited,  and 
joined  in,  the  ravages  of  the  assailants.  The  English  were  eveur 
tually  compelled  to  retreat  before  the  injured  father,  leaving  their 
ally  to  paternal  vengeance,  which  was  exercised  by  depriving  him 
of  sight.  In  Ulster  the  English  reaped  greato*  profit  from  the 
jealousies  which  prevailed  amongst  the  different  chiefs,  and  effected 
a  precarious  settlement,  under  the  conduct  of  John  de  Courcy. 

In  the  year  1 177,  King  Henry  appointed  his  son  John,  Lard  of 
Ireland;  and  in  1185,  that  prince  rqMored  to  the  country  thns 
placed  under  his  authority.  He  was  then  little  more  than  seven- 
teen years  old,  and  had  in  his  train  many  youthful  and  luxurious 
courtiers,  who  flattered  the  levity  nature  to  his  boyish  age.  He 
landed  at  Waterford,  and  several  Irish  chieftains  ^omptly  repaired 
thither,  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  his  arrival.    It  is  said 
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that  the  peculiarity  of  dress  and  manners  displayed  by  these  chiefs^ 
provoked  the  ridicele  of  the  jnvenile  prince  and  many  of  his 
attendants. 

The  ittsnlts  which  they  experienced  caused  the  Irish  Princes 
to  retire^  in  high  disdain^  from  this  thoughtless  and  ill-mannered 
ooart.  They  even  united  in  opposition  to  the  power  by  which 
they  were  derided;  and^  stimulated  further  by  many  injurious 
excesses  of  the  profligate  bend  by  which  prince  John  was  attended, 
commenced  actiye  warfare.  The  speedy  recall  of  the  youthful 
prince  restored  the  ori^al  adventurers  to  actual  power. 

The  cloistered  annalists  of  this  country  prefer  heavy  complainta 
against  the  first  adventurers^  for  the  destruction  of  many  churches 
in  their  military  expeditions..  Recent  writers  justly  explain  the 
caose  of  this  offensive  circumstance,  by  obsenring  that  it  was 
customary  for  the  Irish  to  deposit  their  provisions  and  more 
vahiable  effects  in  the  churches,  '^  where  they  lay  secure  amidst 
all  then:  domestic  quarrels,  as  in  a  kind  of  sanctuary  which  it 
was  deemed  the  utmost  impiety  to  violate.*'  The  English,  add 
these  writers,  had  no  scruple  arising  from  local  habits  of  reverence. 
Their  necessities  often  compelled  them  to  seek  j^visions,  wherever 
they  might  be  found ;  and  opposition  sometimes  occasioned  works 
of  havoc,  far  beyond  their  intention.  The  fact  of  frequent 
destruction  is  undeniable ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  nigretted,  even 
in  an  antiquarian  point  of  riew,  that  the  necessities,  or  rapacity, 
of  the  early  settlers  should  have  led  to  the  demolition  of  ^  many 
'  fiihrics  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  which  probably 
exhibited  fine  traces  of  antient  architecture,  and,  perhaps,  rivalled 
in  curiosity  the  remains  still  to  be  seen  at  Mount  Cashell  and 
Glendalogh. 

On  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  to  the  crown  of  England,  his 
brother  John  chumed,  and  was  allowed,  the  title  of  Lord  of  Ire- 
land. During  this  reign  the  colonists  were  left  to  a  reliance  on 
thdr  own  exertions,  and  were  unable  to  preserve  the  former  extent 
of  the  English  pale.  Nearly  every  post  of  strength  in  Munster 
was  relinquished ;  and  Leinster  was  retained  with  difficulty.  In  . 
the  ^ear  1198,  died  Roderic  O'Gonor,  last  of  the  Irish  monarchs, 
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faaviiig  nearly  attained  the  age  of  ninety^  thougli  so  freqnently 
exposed  to  domestic  and  foreign  dangers.  ,ThB  last  twelve  years 
of  his  calamitous  life  were  passed  in  relij^ous  retirement^  In  the 
monastery  of  Coogj  under  the  head  of  which  pious  foundation  bis 
merits  and  sorrows  are  more  fully  noticed. 

The.vmops  troubles  inddental^  to  the  disputed  ckim^  and 
imbecile  disposition  of  King  John,  prevented  his  seriously  inter- 
posing for  the  redress  of  those  grievances  which  were  daily 
aocumnlating  in  Ireland.  Encouraged  by  these  circumstanees^ 
De  Lacy,  in  Meath,  and  De  Gourcy,  in  Ulster,  affected  indepea* 
dence }  and  allhodgh  continually  engaged  in  contests  with  the 
native  chiefs  of  those  provinces^  by  united  valour  and  intrigue  for 
some  time  maintained  their  acfpusitions. 

« 

In  the.  year  1210,  tins  king  visited  Ireland,  but  remained  for 
three  months  only,  and  prosecuted  no  military  undertaking  of 
importance.  He  received  the,  submission  of  several  princes,  and 
direictwd.  his  attention,  with  considerable  assiduity,  to  tke  re- 
gtdation  of'  the  brish  government.  The  English  territories' W6r« 
now.  jnpre  wm^nitely  divided  into  counties,  and  dbreetifnua  w^ie 
given  for  the  le^n^truetion  of  sevoral  castles  on  the  borders  of  the 
English  setllemenls. 

Th^  cdonties  whicji  w.ere'  established  during  this  regal  vislt> 
expbiil  tibfr.eitent  <>f  th^  EiigUibh  pde  at  tii^  time.  It  is  etKiii-* 
meidy  believed  Uiat  these  Weire  .the  cboiities.  of  Dublin  j  MesSb  | 
kihkre)  Lotitk }  Caikw $  KiltoKiy^  We^sfotd;  Waterfo^l^ 
Cork ^  Kch^>  Limerifskf  ^tod Tippe^aty;  Although  this  kii^  left 
nojnilitary  fiPowcTi  in  aid  of  Aeosilolaets>  it  iseertdn  thirt  At 
English  strengtii  was  continudHy  increasiug,  from  the  inflia  of 
fresh  adventurers,  who  progressively  formed  new  settieAeals. 
Still,  the  aims  of  bands  so  thin  and  scattered,  whilst  totally  un- 
assisted by  the  head  of  government,  could  not  have  maintdned 
secure  possession  in  any  other  than  a  country  divided  against 
itself.  It  is  observed  by  Sir  John  Davies,  that,  **  titer  this  timej 
the  Kings  of  England  never  sent  oyer  any  royal  svmy,  (nt  imy 
numbers  of  men,  w<Mrthy  to  be  called  an  amy,  ttntil  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  King  Edward  the  Third/' 
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Dnriog  thft  long  reign  of  the  thixd  Henry,  Ireland  was  haraMed 
by  Gontinned  scenes  .o£  tarbnlenoe  and  bloodied,  it  is  nB<ptes«* 
tbnable  that  the  Eng^idi  posstssed^  at  this  time,  a  growing  power 
ever  most  of  the  Insh  princes  5  font  the  wefdc&ess  of  the  crown 
enaUed  them  to  peoseoite  daag^ons  and  disgraceful  schemes  of 
personal  agfpaBdbement.  While  the  great  lords  assumed  in  their 
own  persons  the  anthority^  and  by  degrees  i^poached  towar<b 
the  GhBracter>  of  those  native  princes  whom  they  had  subdued, 
they  becasEie  afanost  uniformly  secret  rivak,  and  in  some  inslaosees 
the  declared  enemies  of  each  other*  Thus,  wil^  the  imt  appear* 
ance  of  secnrity,  commenced  a  series  of  petty  tyrannies  whi^h 
proved  deeply  injurious  to  the  n^iyes,  and  obstructed  the  best 
Interests  of  the  English  in  Ireland. 

little  advantage  had  been  derived  from  the  conduct  of  the 
various  govemem  sent  by  Henry,  and  that  king  vested  in  his 
SOB,  the  brave  and  accomplished  Edward,  and  his  heirs,  the  whole 
of  las  own  claims  on  Ireland,  '^  provided  that  the  lands  thus 
granted  should  not  be  separated  from  the  crown,  but  remain  for 
ever  to  the  kings  of  England,  and  be  held  by  a  delegated  aatho^ 
rity.**  In  consequence  of  such  a  grant,  we  often  find,  in  the 
historical  documents  of  this  period,  the  lands  of  the  king's  subjects 
In  Irdand  termed  the  hndsr  of  Lord  Edward.  It  was  intended 
that  the  prince  should  repw  to  his  Irish  government ;  but  the 
troubles  of  his  father's  reign,  and  fafs  expedition  to  the  east,  pre* 
vented  so  desirable  a  circumstance. 

T%e  great  power  attained  by  the  English  barons  settled  in 
Irdand,  and  the  serious  contests  for  ascendancy  in  which  they 
were  constantly  engaged,  led  to  the  erection  of  very  numerous 
castles  in  this  long  and  ^feordered  reign.  The  remains  of  many 
of  these  structiHres  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
Mid  neariy  evfary  nonous  pile  is  connected  wi(ifa  tales  of  factious 
enteiprite,  often  of  a  romantic  although  sanguinary  character. 

The  circumstances  of  Ireland  experienced  no  important  change 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  As  a  proof  of  the  dangerous  height 
of  power  attired,  by  the  principal  settlers,  it  maybe  remarked 
that  it  ins  found^neeecwary,  by  a  parliament  held  in  this  reigni 
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to  pass  an  or<UQatioD>  forbidding  the  lords  to  make  war  without 
licence  of  the  chief  governor,  or  by  special  mandate  of  the  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  Ireland  experienced  an 
invasion  from  the  Scots,  which  at  first  wore  an  aspect  of  consi* 
derable  importance.  This  enterprize  was  conducted  by  Edward 
Brace,  brother  of  Robert  of  that  name,  who  had  asBumed  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  The  undertaking  was  favonred  by  many  of  the  Irish, 
and  particularly  by  the  chieftains  of  Ulster.  The  Soots,  to  the 
number  of  6000,  landed  in  the  north-east  part  of  Ireland,  in  May, 
1315,  and  were  joined  by  the  Irish  lords  of  Ulster.  They  quickly 
ravaged  the  possessions  of  the  most  exposed  of  the  English  settlers, 
razing  to  the  ground  many  castles,  and  destroying  by  fire  several 
towns.  Richard,  Earl  of  Ulster,  assembled  a  force  to  oppose  tho 
invaders,  and  was  assisted  by  the  Irish  Prince  of  Connaught  $  an 
army  commanded  by  Sir  Hamon  le  Gras  also  gave  a  temporary 
check  to  their  progress  in  the  battle  of  Ascul,  but  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  English 
lords,  and  Bruce  succeeded  in  penetrating  as  far  as  the  county  of 
Louth.  He  was  unable  to  maintain  that  advanced  position,  but 
remained  for  some  time  unmolested  in  Ubter,  where  he  assumed 
the  style  and  parade  of  sovereignty,  having  been  crowned  at 
Dundalk.  It  is  necessary,  as  it  assists  in  explaining  the  extent 
of  the  jealousies  which  prevailed  amongst  the  English,  even  at  this 
early  period,  to  observe  that  the  invaders  were  joined  by  consi- 
derable numbers  of  persons,  termed  by  historians  degenerate 
Engliih,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  such  settlers  as  had  gra- 
dually, by  intermarriage  and  habit,  assumed  the  dress  and  manners 
of  the  original  Irish. 

Alarmed  for  their  own  safety  by  the  increasing  success  of  Bruce, 
the  principal  English  barons  at  length  united  their  strength,  and 
entered  on  vigorous  measures.  But  they  had  to  encounter  no 
ordinary  enemy,  and  had  little  right  to  expect  favour  from  the 
native  inhabitants.  Bruce  proceeded,  without  molestation,  to  the 
walls  of  Dublin,  but  declined  the  attack  of  that  city.  After  com- 
mitting ravages  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  he  again  retired 
to  Ulster,  where  his  troops  are  said  id  have  been  driven  to  an 
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oxtreouty  of  distress  by  disease  anil  famine.  He  Whs  pnrsned  by 
aa  Engliah  force  under  8ir  .John  Bermingham ;  and  a  decisiye- 
adaon  look  place  near  1>Qnda]k^  in  ivhich  tke  Scots  were  defeated 
SBd  Bmce  was  slain.  ' 

The  miseries  produced  amongst  all  classes  by  this  destrnctive 
war,  fedled  to  cerate  beneficially  on  the  manners  of  the  principal 
EngKsb  settlers.     In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  we  find  the 
EDgMsb  lords  engaged  in  renewed  schemes  of  individual  ambition, 
add  again  planged  in  sanguinary  hostilities  amongst  themselves. 
The  Irish  naturally  took  advantage  of  these  animosities ;  but, 
from  a  want  of  concert  and  union^  their  attempts  were  chiefly 
confined  to  predatory  excursions.  In  the  year  1361^  Lionel  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Clarence),  son  of  Edward  III.  entered  Ireland/  a:i 
governor^  with  a  splendid  retinue^  and  a  force  of  about  1500  men. 
The  same  royal  personage  was  again  appointed  governor  in  1367.' 
I£b  military  expeditions  were  attended  with  some  temporary 
renown,  but  one  of  the  most  memorable  transactions  of  his  govern- 
ment consisted  in  that  ordinance  of  parliameni  which  is  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Statute  o/Kiikenny.  From  this  curious 
statute  we  find  that  the  English  were  rapidly  advancing  in  an  adsi-' 
milatton  of  manners  and  laws  with  the  original  Irish^  and  daily 
becoming  less  disposed  towards  a  contented  dependance  on  the 
English  crown.    Many  persons  now  retired  into  England^  forming 
abtenteea  of  the  most  pernicious  description »  as  their  presence 
was-  not  only  necessary  to  the  defence  of  their  castellated  seats, 
but  was  esseiitial  to  the  general  security. '  Amongst  the  grievances 
constituting  matter  for  a  petition  to  the  throne,  in  this  reign,  the 
total  neglect  of  such  fortifications  and  castles  as  were  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  king,  is  the  leading  article. 

Richard  the  Second  conducted,  at  different  periods  of  his  reign, 
two  potent  armies  into  Ireland  -,  but  without  performing  any  deci- 
sive action,  calculated  to  produce  the  groundwork  of  permanent 
tranquillity.  His  first  voyage  to  this  country  took  place  in  the 
year  1394,  at  which  time  he  landed  at  Waterford,  as  is  said.  With 
an  army  consisting  of  4000  men  at  arms,  and  30,000  archers. 
But  it  is  probable  that  tlie  number  of  his  forces  is  much  over-rated. 


He  took  ao  steps  for  the^sUibliphniQOt^f  sntlt-a M6Aj|^  aodeqti-' 
table  form  of  goverament  aft 'dilgbt  render  MfBumal'Ooftqiiest  a'feal 
bleBsiAgj  but  received,  ^vithniiidi^teRttfioB,  tbeMTehiof  m^ 
mission  tendered  by  nnmerons  Irish  princes.  Wis  isre  aot  talttfsMl 
of.any  stnennons  efforts  towards  ^redtfc»g  the  power  of  those 
Eo^sh  settlers,  whose  assamptidM  Were  i  more:  dangeh>iis  to  Hie 
pal^lic  peace/ even  than'the  ddb(HAve  modes  )3f  goveninient  pretafl- 
bg  amongst  'the  orifbal  ehiefs  j  but  all  tworfcs  piiofeisiag  to 
represent  the  history  of :  ireiaad  we  ddideat  in  reference  to  iegt- 
timate  records.  Accordbg  to  such  andboritiea  as  we  aise  codrtiiuned 
to' adopt,  the  transactions  of  Ricb^,  daring  this  fkfAivmt,  were 
chiefly  coafiaed  to  the  exerctse  of  sapvemaqr  oyer  the  irisfa  princes, 
and  to  scenes  of 'pag^ddtryaalDtfestiral.  He  rei(ided  in  Irdand 
^bont  niiie  months,  without  extending  the  EngUrii  pale  one  rood 
of  gronnd  beyond  its  tomer  JliAits.  Xo  the  year  1391^,  diis  king 
was  again  in  Ireland,- a&d,  whilst  engaged  in  some  contests  of 
nogreat  importance  with,  the' native  kish,  here  reeehed  intelli* 
gepoe  of  the  measares  taken  for  his  depositiaa.  • .  . 

The  ciril  wars  between  the  hooses  of  York  and  Landuster  faiied 
to  produce  any  momeatoos  change  in  the  condHic^n  of  Ireland. 
The  most  poweifnl  of  the  Eagli^  settlers  employed  their  arms  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  ^contending  parties  5  and,  -from  this  dream- 
stance,  the  country  escaped  scenes  of  anavailsng  bloodshed  which 
mast  have  proceeded  from  an  attempt  of  either  ei  the  great  Anglo- 
Hibernian  houses  to  establish  an  independent  government,  daring 
the  convulsed  and  weak  state  of  Britain.  The  original  Irish 
refrained  from  any  nnanimoos  effort,  to  expel  theEagli^,  whilst 
the  power  of  the  settlers  was  thas  drained  for  die  snstenaace  of 
transmarine  quarrds.  They,  however,  seized  on  many  tracts  of 
land,  left  without  defence  at  this  janctare  j  and  demanded,  and 
recdved,  annual  tribute  from  the  exposed  parts  of  the  contracted 
English  province. 

Owing  to  a  defective  policy  hi  the  faction  thenruiiag  in  England^ 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  appointed  Vicegerent  of  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  This  prince  was  possessed  of  a  lafge 
estate  in  Ireland,  and  was  invested  with  the  earidom  of  Ulster, 
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togtCher  jfrilk  the  liofdihipft  pt  Comai^lit,  Cbre,  Tnm  Mid 
MmA.  Ifis  Caleuts  «iid  pn/tmmiOM  wt^re  calctdated  to  incroMe 
tbe  BHittbcr  dP  his  aAiraito}  and  lie>  ia  Stud,  drew  from  this 
oMMlty  a  fenondabie  aooeaskm  of  povfcr.  Akboa^  the  gi«at 
lofda  of  IfBliuid  wePB  divided  between  iherival  roses,  he  possessed 
a  host  of  stmgth  ia^  attachmeat  of  the  Earl  of  Desaond.  At 
the  AMtal  battle  of  Wakefield  the^ke's  amy  was  chiefly  composed 
of  Irish  troops,  aboat  6000  in  nomber.  Their  courage,  discipliiie^ 
and  JMelity  were  attested 'by  the  obdaracy*  with  which  they  there 
GODtsiMled  against  a  saperi<»'  force,  and  by  the  nnmbers  which 
fett  victims  on  that  disastrous  plun. 

Whilst  Desmond  sided  with  Yoik,  the  Butler  family,  of  which 
the  Earl  ei  Ormobde  was  head,  displayed  an  attachment  eqnally 
fervid  towards  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Local  Instory. affords 
many  anecdotes  relating  to  these  times  of  trouble,  \n  whidi  the 
4^)enition8  of  party  were  not  confined  to  fiagland,  the  great  scene 
of  action ;  bat  the  events  of  these  memorable  civil  wars,  as  they 
afiect  individual  noble  houses,  belong  to  our  topographical  depart- 
meat.  The  lastbg  in<^ation  of  the  ivish  (for  so  we  must  now 
designate  the.descendanta  of  ^e  successive  Bnglish  settlers)  to- 
wards the  house  of  York,  was  proved  by  the  readiness  with  which 
they  admitted  the  preten4i<tt8  of  the  impostor,  Lambert  Simnd, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  personated  the  £arl  ct  Warwick, 
a(mof.<3eorge,Dnke  of  01ai^ence>  and  in  his  assumed  character 
j^eferred  a  dum  to  the  crown :of  Bn^^and.  '^Siltitiel  was  crowned 
in  Irelaad,.  md  Was  chiefly  supported  by  tj^oopslfrom  this  country 
in  the  single  battle  which  terminated  his  public  career,  at  Newark. 
WUlst  the  settlers  expended  their  strength  in  ftu^ioos  disputes 
and  enterprises,  the  original  Irish  septs  were  likewise  engaged  in 
continual  wars  amongst  themselves*  Thus,  the  best  interests  of 
sodety, lay  dormant,,  throughout  the  whole  island,  from  the  want 
of  a  concentrated  |nd  supreme  gpv^ming  power. 

Sir  Edward  Pc(|pipgs^  an  gngli*  ¥^ig¥»  .»»«*>  '^^  ^^  «>^- 

fidencCLof  Semry  YII,  was  appointed  governor  by  that  King. 

DlSmg^lui^  e^r^  of  vi^^-jrci^. authority  waa  pp3Sfi*.  that  cele- 

•  The  followiag  laconic  epitUet  bavs  been  often  adduced^  as  examples 


bodi  iNTsonacTiON. 

bi^fttod  mS^  very  genejnily  kiMOWii  by  the  mimt  o(  Pviftikig$''  JO^m, 
according  to  which  ''  no  pwliamenC  was  to  t>e  hcdden  in  Ir^liiid, 
uatil  the  acts  shonld  be  certified  in  Englaind.'*  -  All  disciwion 
respecting  the  iateiktion^  or  diaracter,  of  this  enactoient  is  reiaote 
from  our  purpose^  but  it  had  too  imperative  an  operatbn  on  the 
Ihtnre  affairs  of  the  country^  to  remain  entirely  unnoUced* 

As  a  snbjed;  more  immediately  connected  with  the  illttatrBli<Hft 
of  topography^  it  must  be  remarked^  that,  according  to  a  poatem- 
porary  writer,  Ireland,  in  the  reign  under  consideratioB,  contained 
''.no less  than  sixty  r^oos,  of  different  dimensions,  all  governed 
by  Irish  chieftains  after  their  ancient  laws  and  manners,  together 
with  a  long  catalogue  of  degenerate  English,  who  had  renounced 
all  obedience  to  government,  in  the  several  provinces."  The 
English  pale,  according  to  the  same  writer,  was  confined  within 
the  narrrow  bounds  of ''  half  the  counties  of  jjouth,  Meath,  Kil- 
dare,  Dublin,  and  Wexford ;  and  the  common  people  of  those 
districts  he  represents,  as  entirely  conforming  to  the  Irish  habit 
and  language.'** 

That  reformation  of  the  religious  establishment  which  was 
effected  in  England  with  little  diff  culty,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  met  with  a  priodple  of  opposition  in  Ireland,  which  was 
cherished  by  a  great  majority  of  the  population  through  all  the 
political  vicissitudes  of  succeeding  ages,  and  is  well  known  to  exist 
at  the  present  day.  Similar  statutes  to  those  passed  in  En^and, 
respecting  the  supremacy  of  the  king,  appeals  to  Rome,  first  fruits, 
the  suppression  of  religions  houses,  &c.  were  severally  enacted ; 

of  thoie  imperious  demands,  and  contemptuoas  refusals,  which  led  to 
■aof  ninary  contests  between  the  septs  of  original  Irish : 

"  0*Nj^L  to  O^DOMNEL. 

"  Pay  me  your  tribute,  or  if  you  don't— 

"  0*NIAL." 

"  O*D0NNBL  to  O^NiAL. 

**  I  owe  you  no  tribute,  and  if  I  did— 

"  0*DONNEL." 

^S«  Trin.  Col.  Dublin ;  of  which  curious  document  see  an  accooDf  ia 
Inland's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol  ii.  p.  OT-B. 
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Imt^  fro*i  the  State  of '  tbe  country^  ^tre  not  eBfiNwed  wHh  any 
reaemblaaoe  of  tke  extent  or  rigoar  there  praottaed.  la  the  parBa- 
maat  held  at  Dablin^  in  the  SSd  year  of  Henry  VIII;  *  all  the  mo- 
naateiiea  aad  religioaa  homes  in  Ireland  were  nominally  dkse&ved, 
and  persons  were  sent  from  England,  to  make  a  rcgvlar  survey 
of  the  property  and  revennes  thus  seized  by  the  crown.  Bot  it  is 
obvions  that  soch  monasteries  only  as  were  within  the  most  tract- 
able parts  of  tke  strict  English  pale,  were  reduced  in  the  reign  of 
Henry.  By  Sir  John  Dairies  we  are  infoirnied  that  the  abbeys 
and  religioas  houses  in  **  Tyrone,  Tirconnel,  and  Fermanagh, 
were  never  snrveyed,  nor  rednced  into  chai^,  hot  remained  in 
posaesmon  of  the  religions  nntil  the  reign  of  James  the  First.*' 

Thvs,  to  nse  the  language  of  Mr.  ArchdaU,  which  on  this 
subject  we  greatly  prefer  to  any  original  remarks,  **  The  pros- 
trating fury  of  reformation,  which,  in  England,  laid  the  proudest 
structures  and  their  monkish  inhabitants  level  with  the  ground, 
operated  more  slowly  in  Ireland.  The  English  interest  here  was 
weak,  and  consequently  unable  to  carry  into  effect  the  plans  pro- 
jected in  the  sister  kingdom.  No  Wickliff  had  ever  raised  his 
Toioe  in  Ireland  against  the  command  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff; 
none  dared  to  incur  his  dire  anathemas ;  our  princes  and  people 
were  the  most  passive  subjects  over  whom  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  ever  exercised  apostolic  domination.  It  was  after  much 
trouble  and  civil  commotion,  that  penal  laws  and  a  steady  and 
spirited  British  administration  dissolved  our  connection  with 
Rome,  and  established  a  partial  Protestantism.*'* 

*  Monas.  Hibern.  Intro,  p.  zi.-zii.— The  author  of  the  Monatdcon 
ezplaim  the  propriety  of  the  term  '<  partial/'  as  used  la  the  aboTo 
pataage,  by  obierviag  that,  ia  the  year  1756,  there  were,  ia  different  parta 
of  Ireland,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Donii* 
aiek.  ^*  The  Franciecaai,"  continues  Mr.  ArchdaU,  **  are  much  more 
namerons,  and  the  other  orders  have  many  members,  all  of  them  preserriag 
fbe  memory  of  th^ir  former  possessions,  and  residing  at,  or  near,  theb 
ancient  monasteries."  The  same  writer  remarks,  that  from  such  a  succes- 
sion of  persons  practising  a  monastic  life,  "  it  might  be  imagined  that 
theje  could  not  be  a  dearth  of  chartnlaries,  registers,  leger-books,  obi- 
tuaries, and  other  evidences  of  the  origin  and  state  of  our  Abbeys  s  hut 
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to  {MI86  an  ordinatioD>  forbidding  tbe  lords  to  make  war  without 
licence  of  the  chief  governor,  or  by  special  mandate  of  the  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  Ireland  experienced  an 
invasion  from  the  Scots,  which  at .  firat  wore  an  aspect  of  consi- 
derable importance.  This  enterprize  was  conducted  by  Edward 
BracCj  brother  of  Robert  of  that  name,  who  bad  assumed  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  The  undertaking  was  favoured  by  many  of  the  Irish, 
and  particularly  by  the  chieftains  of  Ulster.  The  Scots,  to  the 
number  of  €000,  landed  in  the  north-east  part  of  Ireland,  in  May, 
1315,  and  were  joined  by  the  Irish  lords  of  Ulster.  They  quickly 
ravaged  the  possessions  of  the  most  exposed  of  the  English  settlers, 
razing  to  the  ground  many  castles,  and  destroying  by  lire  several 
towns.  Richard,  Earl  of  Ulster,  assembled  a  force  to  oppose  the 
invaders^  and  was  assisted  by  the  Irish  Prince  of  Connaught ;  an 
army  commanded  by  Sir  Hamon  le  Gras  also  gave  a  temporary 
check  to  their  progress  in  the  battle  of  Ascul,  but  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  English 
lords,  and  Bruce  succeeded  in  penetrating  as  far  as  the  county  of 
Louth.  He  was  unable  to  maintain  that  advanced  position,  but 
remained  for  some  time  unmolested  in  Ulster,  where  he  assumed 
the  style  and  parade  of  sovereignty,  haying  been  crowned  at 
Dundalk.  It  is  necessary,  as  it  assists  in  explaining  the  extent 
of  the  jealousies  which  prevailed  amongst  the  English,  even  at  this 
early  period,  to  observe  that  the  invaders  were  joined  by  consi- 
derable numbers  of  persons,  termed  by  historians  degenerate 
EngUik,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  such  settlers  as  had  gra« 
dually,  by  intermarriage  and  habits  assumed  the  dress  and  manners 
of  the  original  Irish. 

Alarmed  for  their  own  safety  by  the  increasing  success  of  Brace, 
the  principal  English  barons  at  length  united  their  strength,  and 
entered  on  vigorous  measures.  But  they  had  to  encounter  no 
ordinary  enemy,  and  had  little  right  to  expect  favour  from  the 
native  inhabitants.  Bruce  proceeded,  without  molestation,  to  the 
walls  of  Dublin,  but  declined  the  attack  of  that  city.  After  com- 
mitting ravages  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  he  again  retired 
to  Ulster,  where  his  troops  are  said  td  have  been  driven  to  an 
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oxtianity  d  distress  by  disease  and  famine.  He  ii^as  pursued  by 
an  English  force  under  8ir  John  Bermihgham ;  and  a  decisive' 
action  took  place  near  Pnndalk^  in  which  the  Scots  were  defeated 
and  Broce  was  slain. 

The  miseries  produced  amongst  all  classes  by  this  destructive 
war^  failed  to  operate  beneficially  on  the  manners  of  the  principal 
EngHsh  settlers.     In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  we  find  the 
Eas^b  lords  en^paged  m  renewed  schemes  of  individual  ambition^ 
and  again  plnnged  in  sanguinary  hostilkies  amongst  themselves. 
T%e  Irish  naturally  took  advantage  of  these  animosities ;  but^ 
from  a  want  of  concert  and  union,  their  attempts  were  chiefly 
confined  to  predatory  excursions.  In  the  year  1361  >  Lionel  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Clarence),  son  of  Edward  JII.  entered  Ireland/ a:i 
governor,  ^h  a  splendid  retinue,  and  a  force  of  about  1500  men. 
The  same  royal  personage  was  again  appointed  governor  in  1367. 
His  military  expechtions  were  attended  with  some  temporary 
renown,  but  one  of  the  most  memorable  transactions  of  his  govern* 
ment  consisted  in  that  ordinance  of  parliament  wluch  is  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Statute  ofKUheimy,  From  this  curious 
statute  we  find  that  the  English  were  rapic&y  advandng  in  an  assi-** 
milation  of  manners  and  laws  with  the  original  Irish,  and  daily 
becoming  less  disposed  towards  a  contented  dependance  on  the 
English  crown.     Many  persons  now  retired  into  England,  forming 
abieiUees  of  the  most  pernicious  description,  as  their  presence 
was  not  only  necessary  to  the  defence  of  their '  castellated  seats, 
but  was  essential  to  the  general  security.    Amongst  the  grievances 
constituting  matter  for  a  petition  to  the  throne,  in  this  reign,  the 
total  neglect  of  such  fortifications  and  castles  as  were  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  king,  is  the  leading  article. 

Ridiard  the  Second  conducted,  at  different  periods  of  his  reign, 
two  potent  armies  into  Ireland  5  but  without  performing  any  deci- 
sive action,  calculated  to  produce  the  groundwork  of  permanent 
tranquillity.  His  first  voyage  to  this  country  took  place  in  the 
year  1394,  at  which  time  he  landed  at  Waterford,  as  is  said,  with 
an  army  consisting  of  4000  men  at  arms,  and  30,000  archers. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  his  foices  is  mnch  over-rated. 


Me  took  ao  ateps  far  thetatAWfbnfiiut^f  antk-ft  tf^bAjif  aofl  eqln«^ 
taUeformof  goverQmBJitaa^gbt;xendC9r  »owuial<»ilqiMt8'feal 
Uessuigi  hut  received,  widi' much  ^D9iiMlioii>  the  MTehidf-siib- 
mission  tendered  by  numerous  Irish  princes.  We  are  notbdAkkeA 
of'nny  Btrenuous  efforts  >t0w9sdg.«eddd»ig  the  power  *  of  those 
Englifih  settleri),  whose  asBimptkM  Hmrt  7  more:  dAngelrous  to  "die 
public  peace^  even  than  the  dcdbdAve  modes  til  government  prevafl- 
ing  amongst  'the  originid  ehief^.;  but  all  fwwks  piiorfe&sing  to 
represeiit  the  history  of  Irebmd  are  deficient  in  reference  to  legi- 
timate records.  According  to  aueb  andwritiea  as  we  ate  coikstnuned 
to' adopts  the  transactions  of  RiabKrd,  daring -thk  Bntymit,  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  exercite:  df  smpremaey  over  the  Irish  princes, 
and  to  scenes  of  pagdsintry  ankl  festival.  He  resided  in  Irdand 
^bontniae  months^  without  extending,  the  Engti^pale  one  rood 
of  ground  beyond  its  {(Mfmer  jiiaits.  la  the  year  1599^  this  king 
was  again  ia  Ireland^ 'and,  whilst  engaged  m  some  contests  of 
no  great  imp<Htan(ie  with  the*  native  kwh,  here  reeelrai  intelfi- 
gepoe  of  the  measures  taken  for  his  deposition,   i . 

The  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  Yte'kaad  Lancaster  faSed 
to  produce  any  momentous  change  in  the  conditidn  of  Ireland. 
The  most  poweiful  of  the  English  settlors  em^oyed  their  arms  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  contending  parties ;  and,  -from  this  circum- 
stance, the  country  escaped  scenes  of  unavaifing  bloodshed  which 
must  have  proceeded  from  an  attempt  of  either  oi  the  great  Anglo- 
Hibernian  houses  to  establish  an  indepemlent  govemment,  during 
the  convulsed  and  weak  state  of  Britain.  The  original  Irish 
refrained  from  any  unanimous  effort,  to  expel  the  English,  whilst 
the  power  of  the  setters  was  thus  drained  for  die  sttstenance  of 
transmarine  quarrels.  They,  however,  seised  on  many  tracts  of 
land,  left  without  defence  at  this  juncture  $  and  demanded,  and 
received,  annual  tribute  from  the  exposed  parts  of  the  oontracted 
English  province. 

Owing  to  a  defective  policy  in  the  faction  then  ruling  in  England^ 
IKchard^  Duke  of  York,  was  appointed  Vicegerent  of  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  This  prince  was  possessed  of  a  large 
estate  in  Ireland,  and  was  invested  with  tibe  earldom  of  Ulster, 


' 
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toythcr  with  tlie  Lordih^  of  CoBBai^lit}  Clare,  Trim  wA 
MmA,  His  taleiiU  Bad  pnUnmoM  were  calcBlated  lo  increase 
Uie  BBBiber  olF  hb  BcBieraita )  aad  he>  in  Stud,  drew  from  this 
GBBBtry  a  fiMmidable  aooession  of  power.  Atdami^  the  great 
lords  of  Iielaad  were  divided  between  therival  roses,  he  possessed 
a  host  of  strength  m^  attachment  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  At 
the  fiilnl  battle  of  Wafcefidid  the  dpke*8  army  was  chieHy  composed 
of  Irish  troops,  abont  6000  in  number.  Their  conrage^  discipline^ 
and  fidelity  were  attested  <by  the  obdaracy  with  which  they  there 
contended  against  a  sttperior  force,  and  by  the  numbers  ^ich 
fell  viddms  on  that  disastix>Q6  plmn. 

Whilst  Desmond  sided  with  York,  the  Bnder  family,  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Ormonde  was  head,  displayed  an  attachment  eqnally 
f(teTid  towards  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Local  history  affords 
many  anecdotes  relating  to  these  times  of  trouble,  in  wlndi  the 
operations  of  .party  were  not  confined  to  England,  the  great  scene 
of  action ;  but  the  events  of  these  memotable  citil  Wars,  as  they 
affect  individual  noble  houses,  belong  to  our  topographical  depart- 
ment. The  lasting  indkiation  of  the  Irish  (for  so  we  must  now 
derigaate  the  descendants  of  the  successive  English  settiers)  to- 
wardsthe  house  of  York,  was  pnoved  by  the  readiness  with  which 
they  admitted  the  pretentions  of  tiie  impostor,  Lftnlbert  Simnei, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  personated  the  Earl  (4  Warwick, 
son  of,  George,  Duke  of  Caareoce>  and  in  hisassunied  character 
preferred  a  daim  to  tiie  erown^of  England.  ^Simtfel  was  crowned 
in  Irekmd,.  and  Was  chiefly  supported  by  troops'^om  this  country 
in  the  single  battie  which  terminated  his  public  career,  at  Newark. 
WMlstihe  settiers  expended  their  strength  m  fEustions  disputes 
and  enterprises^  the  original  Irish  septs  were  likewise  engaged  in 
continual  wars  amongst  themselves.*  Thus,  the  best  interests  of 
society  Jay  dormant,,  throughout  the  whole  island^  from  the  want 
of  a  concentrated  |nd  suprefue  governing  power. 

Sir  Edward  Pc^ipgs^  an  £ng)i4>  9^ig¥*  J^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^* 
fidence  of  Semry  VII,  was  appointed  governor  by  that  King. 

R9sing:hif^  f^r«i^  of  yie^jf^al.ftn^hpri^  wi*  ppasfid  tiiat  cele- 

•  The  foUowiag  laconic  epistles  have  been  often  adduced,  ai  examples 
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£i0|^sb;g»vernaEi6iit,  which  lusted,  to  the  iii^r;  o(  all  pantiesy  for 
upwards  of  four  oeBiuries. 

Few  ^portQuitMS  of  ex&mmg  regal,  power  can  be  more 
enviabte  than  that  now  posaessed.by  Jauws  I.  To  him  beloaged 
the  noblttit  harfest  of  victory^  that  of  institutiBgetvil  regidatioas 
ibr  jihe  amelioralion  of  a  cooBtry,  ao  long  dlstrafited  by  stfugglea 
for  indWidaal  asaeudaiiey  that  the  arts  of  peace  werio  uokioiwii  or 
ffespiaed^  whilst  :ihe  peepi^  were  coaaidered  merely  as  thei  instm-'. 
iiKiita.  of  turbskAt  entcrpriae.  That  mueh  local  diasatisfoetion 
ahoMkl  be  created  in  the  progress  of  attempts  so  arduous^  will 
DBtora&y  be  expected ;  and  it  is  oertaiu  that  biSbj  ai^  of  great 
nynstke  to  iadividuals  were  oominitted  in  conseqneiice  of  aeiie 
aarra&geaMnta  made  by  James»  professed  for  the  public  good. 

Amongat  th«  first  important  actions  tMraids  the  settlement  <kf 
the  oomitry^  th*iatiaiit  Irish,  cnafeems  of  Tanistry  and  Gavelkind 
were  abolished,  and  the  English  law  subatitiited  for  the  Brebkoa 
jnrisdictaon.  A  subsequent  measure  has  so  much  influence  en  the 
topographical  history  of  this  country,  that  it  demands  explicit 
notioa««-iIn  the  twelfth  your  of  Queen  Elmabeth  a  law  had  been 
madOi  enabling  the  Lord  Deputy  to  receive  surrenders,  and  to 
re-gnuit  estates  to  the  Irish.  But,  as  is  observed  by  Sir  John 
Daviesj  ''  there  were  few  of  the  Irish  lords  that  made  offiar  to 
suireader  during  her  reign  5  and  they  which  made  smrreqdera 
obtdned  grants  of  the  wboAe  i^ain,  to  themselves  only,  whilst  no 

The  Mstofy  6f  Ireland,  prevfon  to  the  entry  of  ihe  Bn^^flglk,  praMMrtt, 
indeed,  a  luccession  of  colonists  who,  by  degrees,  amalganatod  wlib  lk» 
offiaiadl  Oeltie.  popalatloa^  aai  are  not  nsa^Uj  di^jtiaf ««iI»Ad  fir<tt)|  the 
first  possessors  of  the  soil.  Great  nuombers  of  the  English  had  adopted  the 
Isngaage  and  nadonal  tteitdments  of  the  Irish,  long  before  the  time  of 
^een  Elizabeth;  in  whose  reign,  and  in  the  wars  notleed  above,  fhey 
ilided  by  Whole  septs,  or  under  the  guidance  of  Anglo*Hibemitn  'nM>M 
with  the  descendants  of  the  origtnd  inhabitants.  Since  the  time  of  the 
fiiglith  Hbnry ,  ihe  painftil  distfaictlons  of  religion  had  aided  In  wM^nfai^ 
the  Hhe  of  separation  between  tlie  descefldants  of  the  antient  English 
■Mders,  and  the  English  newly  arrived.  Ff  oui  the  date  of  that  r^ign  there; 
itpt»eart  to  have  been  lltUe  or  no  distfaictiott^  in  the  point  of  View  taken  b  j^ 
finglt^  writers,  between  the  original  Irish  and  the  posterity  of  the  oM 
Engflftb  l»lantatiov. 
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cBre  WBS  htheik  of  the  iBferior  septs  of  people  iahaUtng  tkese 
countries  ludef  ttoa."  By  the  aeg^t  of  small  proprietors,  meiiff 
tieMd  in  thk  pessege^  our  author  lae^s  that  a  degree  of  powor^ 
ii^ivrfooe  to  the  eonunoavvealth,  vfha  left  ia  the  hands  of  tiMi 
principal  lord,  whiUt  the  possessions  6f  inferiors  descended  in  the 
anftient  cowrse  of  'TEodstry  and  Oa(TelkiBd>  and  renasined  sriQeol 
to  long-estahlislRd  duties  towsrds  the  duef . 

In  the  reign  of  Jame8>  contihnes  the  aatiM>r  last  cited,  two 
apodal  commissions  were  sent  from  England,  "  throne  fet 
teeeptb^  snrrsndera  of  the  IriA  and  degenerate  Snglislrj  and  for 
le-grastoig  eStsitds  nnto  them  aGcorcfing  to  the  oovrte  of-  thd 
eoMHon  low )  the  other  for  streegthelnng  oi  defidctiTe  titlte.  lit 
the  exeeiition  6f  which  oonlmissi^Ba  Aere  was  special  care  taknl 
to  settle  aad  seoar^  the  «ndei»tenaBt8/'  It  i^  not  be  daaited 
hot  that,  vnder  the  existnig  pditieid  cbcnmstanees,  naay  Irish 
dnefe  emUraced  this  oppoitnnity  of  oonverting  a  tchhse  for  life 
into  an  estate  in  feoy  and  a  Tory  general  surrender  of  laida^  gosh 
seqnently  took  place. 

The  plans  of  the  king  were  greatly  adtaaced.  fay  the  flif^  of 
the  Earls  of  Tytone  and  Tirconnel,  who  quitted  the  coortry  nndef 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  leaving  their  vast  posseesftons  ia  the 
north  to  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  It  is  too  lihdy  that.  inte<« 
rested  persons  took  advantage  of  the  weU-^knovhi  oonteotiona 
character  of  thess  lords,  and  ittputed  to  them  a  crime  which 
adier  had  no  esistenee  os  was  a^avated  by  the  accnsera.  The 
event  alone  is  of  import  to  thto  object  of  these  pages.  The  two 
earls,  with  other  persons  in  the  norths  of  inferior  note,  were 
attainted,  and  a  vast  tract  of  land  in  Ulster,  amounting  to  not  less 
than  500,000  acres,  esdieated  to  the  crown.  On  thb  extensive 
territory  the  king  placed  a  colony  of  Undertakers,  as  these  planters 
were  termed,  in  part  from  England,  bot  chiefly  from  Scotland. 

■ 

The  conditions  on  which  the  plantation  was  conducted,  and  the 
important  national  effect  of  its  industrious  members  and  tliev 
posterity,  are  noticed,  in  tiiat  part  of  our  woifc  which  is  deacrip* 
tive  of  the  province  of  Ulster. 

Other  large  tracts  of  land,  considered  to  be  vested  in  the 
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crown  by  the  troubles  of  recent  ages^  were  fikewUe  grantedj  by 
James  I.  to  different  persons  supposed  likely  to  advance  the 
general  welfare.  Among  these  latter  grants,  were  not  less  than 
400,000  acres,  sitaated  in  the  counties  of  Leitrim ;  Longfofd  $ 
Westmeath }  and  those  of  the  King  and  Queen. — ^As  it  was 
usually  stipulated  thdt  each  undertaker  should  erect  on  his  lands 
a  castle,  or  house,  proportioned  to  their  extent,  we  find  in  Ireland 
very  numerous  remains  of  bnildings  evincing  the  architectural 
style  of  this  reign. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  marked  in  the  annals  of  Ireland 
by.  a  civil  war  of  dreadful  ferocity,  which  differed  in  character 
from  those  we  have  hitherto  noticed,  as  religious  enmity  had  a 
large  share  in  its  commencement,  and  (still  more  to  the  disgrace 
of  human  nature)  in  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  conducted  by 
each  contending  party.    In  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  which 
commenced  in  October,  1641,  and  lasted,  with  little  intermission, 
for  nearly  eleven  years,  most  of  the  principal,  towns  in  Ireland 
experienced  assault,  or  are  rendered  memorable  in  the  annab  of 
this  period,  by  conflicts  wluch  took  place  in  thdr  vicinity.    Whilst 
England  was  harassed  by  sanguinary  disputes  between  the  king 
and  parliament,  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland  were  occasionally  di- 
verted into  channels  foreign  to  the  original  subjects  of  dissension, 
or  at  least  subsidiary  to  the  chief  objects  of  those  with  whom 
these  commotions  originated.    But  when  the  parliamentary  party 
obtained  the  complete  ascendancy,  serious  measures  were  adopted 
for  the  reduction  of  the  royalists  and  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland. 
Oliver  Cromwell  entered  this  distressed  country,  with  the  title  of 
Lord-lieutenant,  in  the  year  1649.    His  army  consisted  of  8000 
foot  and  4000  horse,  provided  with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery ; 
and  he  commenced  a  course  of  operations  barbarously  severe  with 
the  assault  of  Drogheda,  which  place  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.    By  measures  thus  prompt  and 
unrelenting,  he  successfully  terminated  the  war,   but  with  a 
profuuon  of  bloodshed  that  has  stamped  his  name  and  cause  with 
lasting  disgrace. 

The  ravages  committed  in  the  Irish  war  under  Cromwell, 
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eiteBded>  as  ia  the  wan  of  Ef^^aad  at  the  eame  men,  to  worka  of 
art  tiiovgiit  to  be  soperstitioBs.  The  topographer  will  find  that, 
IB  Biaay  eeoerded  initaacBe,  the  mntilatiim  of  •eQiptare>  aad  other 
BtroeiODi  iajaries  ooamiitted  on  fdigione  piles  and  the  OMMinmeBts 
whieh  they  eontaiaed,  are  traced  to  U»  hands  of  these  laBatic 
Wiarrioni. 

It  may  be  neeessary  to  obserre  that,  in  the  di^osd  of  lands 
forfeited  in  the  above  disastrom  wars,  Oliver  Cromwell  assigBed 
considerable  pofftioBS  to  the  army  which  had  serred  from  the  date  at 
whidi  himsdf  entered  on  commaad  (the  year  1649);  and  reserved 
the  province  of  Connanght  entirely  for  the  Irish^  under  qnaliAoa- 
tioBS  deterauBed  by  Pariiameat.  Ib  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
Government  made  a  declaration  for  the  settlement  of  Irdand, 
which  was  of  great  importance  b  the  fntore  tenure  of  landed 
property.* 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  Ireland  was 
agmn  planged  in  warfare.  James,  after  quitting  England,  had 
repaired  to  FVance,  from  which  country  he  immediately  proceeded 

*  By  this  declantion  the  adYenturen  were  confinned  in  the  lands 
wUch  they  pMsemed  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1659,  agreeably  to  the  acts 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  of  Charles  I.  The  soldiers  who  h4d 
received  allotments  of  lands  for  arrears  of  pay  were  also  confirmed  in 
possession,  with  an  exception  of  church-lands,  of  estates  procured  by 
fraudulent  means,  &c.  Protestants  whose  estates  had  been  given  to 
adrenturers,  or  soldiers,  were  to  be  restored,  unless  they  had  been  In 
before  the  cessation,  or  had  taken  out  decrees  for  lands  in  Con- 
or Clare.  The  persons  thus  removed  were  to  be  reprised^  **  In- 
nocent Paphits,"  although  they  had  taken  lands  in  Connanght,  were 
to  be  restored  to  their  estates,  and.  the  persons  removed  also  to  be  reprised. 
Many  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry  were  named,  as  objects  of  the  king^s 
peculiar  favour,  to  be  restored  to  their  estates  on  condition  that  the 
adventurers,  or  soldiers,  who  then  enjoyed  them  were  reprised,  and 
satisfied  for  their  disbursements.  From  all  the  estates  involved  in  the 
act  of  settlement  a  small  rent  was  reserved  to  the  crown.  For  particulars 
respecting  this  **  Declaration,"  which  Is  an  object  of  frequent  reference 
in  Irish  topographical  history,  see  Irish  Stat.  14  and  15.  Car.  ii.— It  Is 
justly  observed,  in  a  note  to  the  *'  Account  of  Tullaroan,"  in  Mr.  Shaw 
Mason's  Parochial  Survey,  that  **  the  proceedings,  under  the  commissions 
of  claims  during  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Acts  of  Settlkmbnt  and 
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wImh  he  enteved  Iflebmd  in  March,  1689,  at  the  heed  of  abcnt 
1900  of  his  setiTe  ralgeoto,  in  the  pay  of  the  Fmdi  Kng.  The 
memoraUe  siege  of  Derry  was  his  first  military  opemioii  $  and 
the  lengthened  oppodtion  he  there  eneonnteied  formed  the  pre- 
amor  of  nnnKrons  disasters,  destmctiTe  of  his  last  hope  tff 
sovereignty.  After  a  considerable  delay,  occadoned  by  the  peH- 
tical  intrignes  and  embarrassments  whidi  attended  the  early 
stages  of  William's  eieyation  to  (iie  thTone>  James  was  opposed 
by  an  army  nnder  Duke  Schonbeig  $  bnt  the  sane  impediments 
in  the  machinery  of  government  whidi  had  retarded  the  dake'-s 
entry  into  Ireland,  prevented  his  achieving  any  military  exploit  of 
importance,  and  the  great  event  of  tiie  war  was  reserved  for  the 
kmg  in  person. 

William  landed  at  Carrickfeigns,  on  the  14th  of  Jnne,  1690, 
attended  by  many  persons  of  distinction,  and  was  joined  by  Dnke 
Sdionherg.  Passing  qnickiy  throii£^  the  north,  he  sought  the 
army  of  his  rival  in  the  vidnity  of  Drogheda,  and  commenced  his 
campaign  with  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  was  fonglit 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1690. 

Shortly  after  the  loss  snstmned  by  James  on  thait  eventfbl  day, 
he  fled  to  France ;  bnt  the  hopes  of  his  friends  did  not  utterly 
expire  on  his  flight,  and  much  blood  was  yet  spilt  before  the 
nation  was  restored  to  a  resemblance  of  tranquillity.  In  the  sub- 
sequent prosecution  of  the  war  many  deplorable  acts  of  ravage 
were  committed  by  both  parties,  which  long  left  emphatical  marks, 
in  the  desolated  buildings  of  the  gentry,  and  the  distress  visiUe  in 
every  feature  of  the  country.  The  chief  mlHtary  actions  were 
achieved  by  General  de  OinUe  in  the  siege  of  Athlone,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Richard  Grace>  and  in  the  battle  of  Agh- 
rim,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  village  in  Galway,  oonti- 
guoas  to  the  fidid  of  bloodshed.    In  this  battle  the  En^ish  were 

ExPLAiTATioir  after  tbe  Reitoration,  and  tbe  seyeral  transactions  con- 
nected with  tbem,  would  form  in  themselTes,  if  compiled  with  adequate* 
judgment  and  sufficient  information,  as  curious  and  interesting,  and  also 
as  desirable  and  necessary,  a  compendium  of  Irish  history,  as  ever  yet 
issued  from  the  press.*' 
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ngtbk  wt»riQia«,  althoogk  not  «iiiia«ted  as  b^foie  by  the  pre- 
sence ef  the  ]Q|ig.  The  wi^r  was  terminated  by  the  celebrated 
HM(ge  and  redactUNi  of  I4merick>  which  place>  after  ropeUing  the 
eSorts  of  William  in  per8<mj  was  sorreadered  to  his  forces^  by 
eqpitnlalion,  in  October^  1691.  The  trc^  then  entered  into 
fsnae  aa  object  of  consideraUe  interest  in  the  history  of  Ireland^ 
and  is  noticed  in  onr  acconnt  of  the  city  of  limerick. — ^The 
fbfffntnre  of  lands  conseqnfait  on  this  war  was  very  consideraUe^ 
and  introdneed  a  new  race  cl  settlers.* 

*  Tbe  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Clare,  on  the  subject 
of  Hm  Union,  has  little  pretendon  to  accuracy  In  the  statement  of  figures, 
knt^oBveys  some  ganoni  Infprmation,  highly  curious;  relating  to  the  state 
of  prpperty  in  Irelafid,  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  £li«absth :  t'  From  t|ie 
lofort  ma^  by  the  cpmi^iisyloners  api^i^ted  by  |he  Parliament  of  |£ngiand 
in  1608,  It  appears  that  the  Irish  subjects  outlawed  for  the  rebellion  of 
1688,  amounted  to  8978,  and  that  their  Irish  possessions,  as  far  as  could 
be  computed,  were  of  the  annual  value  of  ;^1 1,623,  comprising  one  mil- 
lion, sixty  thousand;  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  acres.  This  fund  was 
sold,  under  the  authority  of  an  English  act  of  parliament,  to  defray  the 
expeaces  Incuired  by  England  in  redn<^g  the  rebels  of  1688,  and  the  sale 
introdneed  into  Ireland  a  neif  Mt  of  adventprers. 

'*  It  18  a  very  cfuioiis  and  important  speculation  to  look  back  to  the 

forfeitures  of  Ireland  incurred  in  the  last  century.  The  superficial  contents 

of  the  island  are  computed  at  eleven  millions,  forty-two  thousand,  six 

hundred  and  eighty-two  acres.  Let  us  now  examine  the  state  of  forfeitures. 

Acres. 
*'  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  whole  of  the  Province  of  Ulster 

was  confiscated,  containing 8,836,837 

Set  out  by  the  court  of  claims  at  tbe  Restoration 7 ,800,000 

Forfeitures  of  1688 •1,060,798 

Total  11,607,6^ 
**  So  that  the  whole  of  the  Island  has  been  confiscated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  estates  of  Htye  or  rix  fismiMes  of  English  blood,  some  of 
waoa  ted  been  attainlod  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  bnt  ncovered  their 
yossowlQns  befivn  Tyrone's  reboUlon,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
the  pillage  of  the  English  republic,  in^cted  by  Cromwell ;  and  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  island  has  been  confiscated  twice,  or  perhaps  thrice, 
in  the  course  of  a  century.  The  situation,  therefore,  of  the  Irish  nation, 
at  the  Revolution,  stands  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  inhabited 
worid." 

g2 
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The  remainder  of  the  history  of  Ireland^  as  it  affiscts  ike 
leading  oligects  of  this  work,  chiefly  relates  to  a  slow  progress  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  too  often  retarded,  until  late  years,  by  the 
impolitic  neglect,  or  more  actire  injastioe,  of  a  governing  power 
long  nnacqaainted  with  the  tme  interests  of  the  island,  and  with 
the  able  and  generous  character  of  its  inliabitants.  Amidst  all 
the  eyils  arising  from  a  mal-administration  of  authority,  the 
conntry  gradually  recovered  from  the  shock  of  wars  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  for  frequency  and  severity.  To  the 
professed  statistical  writer,  and  to  the  philosophic  historian,  we 
leave  the  grateful  task  of  tracing  the  national  advance  in  oommer- 
dal  importance  (commensurate  with  the  improved  liberality  of 
government)  and  the  effect  of  this  dawning  prosperity  on  the 
character  of  the  people.  In  our  remarks  on  architecture,  com- 
prised in  these  introductory  pages,  we  show  that  the  increase  of 
security  and  refinement  has,  in  late  years,  been  conspicuously 
evinced  in  a  great  accession  of  splendid  piles,  both  public  and 
private,  which  adorn  the  face  of  the  country,  and  nobly  siq>plant, 
whilst  they  rival  in  number,  those  dreary  masses  of  fortification 
which  once  formed  the  only  architectural  contrast,  of  a  dvil,  or 
domestic  description,  to  the  forlorn  cabin  of  the  neglected  pea- 
sant. 

Two  events^  in  years  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  demand 
mention  in  this  brief  summary  of  the  leading  features  of  national 
history,  as  connected  with  topographical  enquiry. 

The  unhappy  rebellion  of  1798,  has  left  impressive  marks  of 
contention  and  woe  on  some  of  the  fairest  districts  of  the  island ; 
and,  occasionally,  in  future  pages,  the  locality  of  important 
transactions  at  that  disastrous  sera  must  unavoidably  be  noticed. 
The  date  of  these  sorrows  is,  however,  too  recent  to  admit  of 
extended  discussion ;  and  a  mere  topograjriiieal  notice,  in  socdnct 
terms,  is  all  that  shall  be  presented.  If  no  other  motive  were 
obvious,  we  should  be  thus  studious  of  brevity,  from  a  conviction 
that  the  most  faint  resemblance  of  entire  fidelity  of  statement  is 
never  attainable  until  disinterested  writers,  in  days  far  remote 
from  the  time  of  an  intricate  public  action,  have  collated  evidence^ 
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aad  separated  the  aimplidty  of  genuine  lustory  tnaa^  the  romance 
of  parly  fieeling. 

When  the  heat  of  these  cBaoontents  anbaided,  a  legislatiTe 
union  beitween  the  two  covntries,  aimilar  to  that  between  England 
and  Scotland,  was  adopted,  as  the  measure  best  calculated  to 
provide  for  general  strength  and  security.  This  scheme  was  no 
novelty  in  politics.  It  was  proposed  by  Sir  William  Petty,  and 
was  again  agitated  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  the  union  with 
Scotland  took  place.  AccoriUng  to  the  act  now  agreed  to,  the 
loQgdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  First  day  of 
January,  1801,  and  for  ever  after,  .are  united  into  one  kingdom, 
by  the  name  of  Taa  Unitbd  KufaiMfu.  or  GanAr  Bikitain  aitp 

laBLANn. 

J. 
ANTICiUITIES,  AND  ARCHITECTURE,  ECCLEWASTI- 
CAL,  MILITARY,  AND  DOMESTIC. 

A  new  country,  however  luxuriant  in  natural  charms,  is 
scarody  adequate  to  the  entire  and  permanent  gratification  of  the 
examiner.  What  would  be  the  plains  of  Marathon  without  their 
story?  Even  the  varied  and  transcendent  beauties  of  Switzer- 
land, the  *^  pleasure-ground**  of  Europe,  acquire  an  acknowledged 
and  potent  accession  of  interest  from  the  historical  circumstances 
connected  with  many  of  the  lakes  and  woods.*  It  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  a  country  long  inhabited,  to  present  either  tangible  vestiges, 
or  recorded  hcts,  which  call  forth  a  grateful  exercise  of  intellect 
in  the  contemplation  of  districts  that  may  be  of  small  importance 
at  the  existing  period.'  '  Such  links  of  association  between  past 

*  A  modem  toaritC,  after  noticing  tbe  coimfloit  natural  attractions  of 
the  Lake  of  Lueenie,  presents  the  following  animated  remark :  **  Bat  the 
great  charm  of  tills  Lake  is,  that  it  is  the  classical  region  of  Switzerland. 
It  it  the  tpot  where  the  great'exploits  of  the  Swiss  history  wdre  achieved,' 
ttid  are  now  commemorated.  No  walks  in  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral,  among 
tiw  tpnht  aad  moamBeats  of  the  ilinstrioas  dead,  excite  so  strong  ahd 
solemn  aa  imago  of  their  lives  and  ezpMlts  as  the  proceeding  along  die 
areas  of  this  wiiard  Lake.  The  ear  is  haunted  with  tlie  edvnd  of  ancient 
timet.  The  eye  at  every  new  vista  rnns  throngh  a  long  tract  of  history." 
General  Outline  of  the  Swiss  Landscapes,  ftc.    Edit.  Sd,  p.  1^. 
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ages  and  ike  present^  ennoUe  the  soil  in  the  esteem  of  the  native 
and  the  topographer^  whilst  they  afford  to  the  phflosophical'anti- 
qnaiy  a  eontiniied  theme  of  ttsefol  inqmiy. 

It  has  been  the  favonrite  object  bf  some  writers  to  repfesent 
many  of  the  early  and  mde  antiquities  of  Ireland  as  the  Works  of 
*'  Phoenicians^  Carthaginians^  and  colonists  from  Syria  and  Ionia." 
The  most  temperate  of  these  hypothetical  writers  ts  contented 
with  supposing  that  snqh  antiquities^  '^  particntariy  tiiose  in  the 
south  of  Ireland^*'  proceeded  from  trading  setitlers,  whose 
priests  undertook  misaons,  and,  perhaps^  formed  establtshmeftts, 
aiBolig  the  native  inhabitants,  rather  than  from  eastern  vMtants 
assuming  the  diaracter  of  positive  odoni^ers.*  We  abstain  in 
the  present  place  from  lengthened  remarks  on  these  conjectures, 
under  the  full  persuasion  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eariy  anti- 
quities of  Ireland  will  be  found  to  assimilate  readily  With  the 
course  of  population  usual  to  the  sister  island ;  namely^  the  Celtae ; 
the  Belgm  (or  Firbolgs) ;  abd  different  invaders  from  the  iforth. 

The  investigator  of  antiquities  in  tiiis  country  will  experience, 
in  o9Qe  particular,  k  sensible  wtot  of  intehist.*— No  Jtdmofi  vestiges 
here  meet  lus  view.  We  believe,  however,  that  irdand  will  *be 
found  to  pdBsess  various  '^  traces  of  other  days/'  cidculated  to 
recompense/  in  a  great  d^ee,  the  want  of  those  stations  and 
roads, t  which  have  so  long  formed  subjects  of  curious  iuiviry^in 
Britain. 

•  Obfervations  on  early  Irish  AntiqaitiM,  by  Governor  Pownall, 
ArchsologU,  vol.  vU.  p.  164. 

f  Althoufb  tbe  remark  may  appear  trivial,  when  appended  to 
a  notice  of  tbe  military  labours  of  tbe  Romans,  we  venture  on  directlof 
tbe  attention  of  the  antlqvarian  reader  to  various  traces  of  ecdesfawtical 
and  commercial  paved  roads,  still  observable  in  several  parts  of  Ire- 
land. These  public  ways  appear  to  have  led  from  such  sea^>ports  as 
were  formerly  of  principal  consideration,  to  the  interior  of  tbe  conn* 
try,  connecting  Ntbe  several  churches  and  monasteries.  They  are  nswdly 
narrow,  and  are  often  paved  with  stones  pbu:ed  edfe-wise.  They  led 
over  mountains  and  heaths,  and  timMcb  bogs,  woods  and*  morasses. 
Accordinf  to  an  Irish  MS.  of  considerable  antiquity,  they  wwe  se- 
cured ^'  at  fords,  defiles,  and  passes  through  woods,  by  diaths,  or  forts, 
where  travellers,  and  cars  with  goods,  remained  during  the  night,  secure 
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We  pr^ieftl  flome  oaUeelive  remarkff  on  the  prindpal  dm^m 
4ii  Iiisk  8atiqiiitiea»  cotaMncU^  witb  thoee.wbich  by  clw  to 
the  meet  remote  oi^iii* 

ClBeUtt  OF  WMlom  SftO»m%,  AII9  OTBVB  YWtWMB  ow  Paoajt 

AoBB.— 4b  OQUtmon  vitkEngbiMl,  .W«le0i>  Sootlaitd,  and  teTeral 
ether  EpropeaB  ooimtiiei>  thiaidandeoiitaiBS  mun^rooi  erections 
of  atone,  which  from  their  rndoiesB  are  evidently  the  worla  of  a 
Tcry  remote  period,  andwe,  indeed^  of  ndateso  early,  or  obscure, 
that  the  uses  for  wUdi  they  were  designed  are  not  to  be  aacer- 
tiined  in  hiatorical  record*  Itia  bdieredthaitnocoantrypreaenta 
more  frequent  veatigea  of  thia  deacription  than  Ireland.  Scarcely 
one  barony  oi  ULiter,  LeiBBter,  aad  Mnnater  ia  deatitnte  of 
iatereating  evunpka. 

Clrd!0if  eompoaed  of  tiprigki  and  wtwrangki  aUmee,  althoQ^ 
very  npae^na  in  thia  eoimtry>  are  iniiio  iiustance  on  ao  large  a 
scale  aa  the  atnpendons  .wodk-of  Stondienge,  in  Wiltahir^,  or  tiwft 
of  AvdMury  in  the  aame.covnty,  the  .latter  now  mutilated  for  aordid 
iiaea,  and  nearly  .dqa&Ted  of  every  diaracteriatical  trace  of  origiaal 
diapoaal.  In  many  inatancea,  however,  the  Hibernian  eirdea  are 
in  a  good  state  of  preaervation,  and  are  aometimiBa  connected  with 
BBnaoalandcnriodsparticalara.  Aa  an  example  may  be  noticed  the 
stones  siranged  in  adrcdlarAinn  round  atomnhia  at  New  Grange, 
ia  the  coDHty  of  Meath,  beneath  which  monnt  was  conatmcted 
an  extenaive  gallery,  appearing  to  have  been  devoted  .to  religions 
sad  sepnidiral  pnrposea.  It  ia,alao  obaervable  that  within  ^ome 
circles  are  found  atone  aeata,  or  chairs,  traditionally  termed  %e- 
hon's,  w  judge's  sesta.  Circles  of  stone  in  Irdaad,  as  in  England, 
are  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  found,  on  tracts  aatuiufiy 
elevated. 

CromUckB  are  atill  remaining  in  moat  parte  of  Ireland,  but  are 
rarely  aeoi  within,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  atony  drcle* 
Tkb  term  cromlech  is  evidently  derived  from  the  words  crrnn,  bent, 

frsm  the  attack  of  men  and  beasts."  A  map  of  diese  canaewayt  coald 
icarcely  Ml  of  affording  mvch  gradlicatiott  to  the  aatiqaary  and  loeal 
historian,  as  it  would  contribute  malertall  j  towards  exhibiting  the  isnner 
state  of  the  country,  and  woald  show  the  Importance,  in  past  ages,  of  many 
places  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  and  dreary  neglect. 


and  l$ae,  a  tUt^,  or  stone.  Tbe  monnmeBt  it  oompoaed  of  massire 
atones,  indeterminate  in  nmnber,  placed  nearly  nprigbt,  and  anp- 
porting  one  lai^  horixontal  atone,  almoat  invariably  laid  in  a 
slanting  direction.  The  probable  nse  for  wtnch  diia  ponderous 
and  mde  species  of  &faric  was  designed,  has  affixrdad  a  sobject  of 
nmch  antiquarian  discossion.  Dr.  Borlase,  in  his  Antiqiiities  of 
Cornwall,  and  several  other  writers  of  deserved  reputation,  bdieve 
cromlechB  to  have  been  intended  as  sqpnkhres,  akhovgfa  some  of 
those  anthors  admit  that,  probably,  divine  himoors  were  paid,  and 
aacrifioes  performed  to  the  maties  of  the  dead,  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

In  ooiToboraftion  of  tine  opinion  that  these  ereetiona  were 
sq;>alchral,  it  mnst  be  observed  that  in  Ireland  human  remaina 
•have  been  sometimes  found  beneath  the  area  of  the  cromlech.  A 
cmrious  discovery  of  thb  kind  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  ia 
noticed  in  our  description  of  the  county  of  Louth. 

Such  discoveries,  however,  hove  not  been  very  frequent  inthia 
oodntry  or  in  Britain ;  and  many  antiquaries  dissent  fimm  the 
opinion  of  t^  writers  menticmed  above.  Mr.  King  and  Mr« 
Rowlands,  in  their  respective  works  entided  Munimetfta  Anti<pm, 
and  Mona  Antiqua  Restanrata,  agree  in  supposing  "  that  crom- 
kehs,  although,  perhaps,  often  connected  with  the  commemontaett 
of  the  distinguished  dead,  were  not  themselves  intended  for 
septdchres  $  but  rather,  in  such  instances,  for  altars  of  obhtinn/' 
In  regard  to  cromlechs  of  very  kige  dimensions,  of  wlddi  manye 
spedmens  are  to  be  seen,  in  Ireland,  Mr.  King  offers  a  remark, 
i4rhich  18^  ingenious,^  not  entirely  satasfoctory.  From  the  conapi- 
coons  site  on  miiich  sndi  fabrics  aire  usiiaUy  placed,  and  from  the 
readiness  with  which  the  flow  of  blood  might  be  traced  on  a  slab 
of  stone,  larg^  and  sloping  as  is  the  covering  stone  of  these 
cromlechs,  he  supposes  that  they  were  the  altars  on  whadi  human 
victims  were  sacrificed,  in  dreadfiil  attempts  at  divination.  Such 
arguments  as  proceed  from  local  observation,  and  affect  either  of 
the  above  hypotheses,  will  be  presented  in  future  pages,  descriptive 
of  remarkable  cromlechs  in  this  country. 

Xocking'Stones,  and  the  various  phenomena  of  that  dass. 
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wUch  are  by  Mne'  wrikn  torm^  imUiai  woriu*  aad  by  ^ers 
ave  tlMMghtto  be  often,  tf  aetanifarmly,  tbeopenijtioiie  of  uaaided 
ntttiire,  are  pkntiMly  diapersed  thr^oi^ioiit  mnay  .perts  of  Lrdaad, 
atefceegh  no  very  emideat  wittroplwt  have  faUen  under  <mr  obaer« 
vation.  I»  Ptayfiur*a  ''  IllvatniliMia  of  tbe  HibloiiiBa  Theory/' 
tii*e  are  praaented  nm^  aignneBta  for  believing  that  anch  ph^ 
mmneiln  are  freqtiently  "  nothing  else  than  atooea,  ivhich  have 
been  aelijecled  toihe  onivenal  kmF  of  waating  and  dacay,  in  anch 
peeoliir  drcaaiatanoaat  aa  nottly  to  bring  about  an  aqnilibriom  of 
thatt  irteUe  kiad>  which  when  sUghlly  distiarbed^  re^eatabliahea 
itaelf." 

It  in  certain  that  the  active  fancy  of  aome  esnminfira  haa 
aednead  theva  into  atvange  noaeoneeptions,  on  a  anbject  ao  fitvov- 
aUe  |o  eitravagmice  of  cDqifeetare  $  bat  we  are  deddedly  of 
opinion  that,  in  nnmeroqa  inataneei,  dioae  corioqa  reanka  of  a 
natural  cause,  which  aaaumed  the  character  of  prodigies  in  the  view 
of  the  unthinking,  were  improved,  and  rendered  objects  of  super- 
stitions practice. 

Unwrtmgki  Pillar$  nf  Siane,  eiiker  9oiiimy  or  dtipUemted,  are 
fteqaent  in  Ireland,  and  were  often  erected  in  Fagan  timea,  as 
aeaaible  imagea  of  the  Deity,  repreaenting  the  solidity,  strength, 
and  perpetuity  of  hia  attributes.  Such  a  practice  is  well  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind  5  and  we  show,  in 
another  place,  that  these  shitless  pillars  were  sometimes  inscribed 
with  the  cross,  by  the  priests  of  more  enlightened  days,  and 
rendered  instrumental  to  the  conversion  of  the  populace.  8in|^e 
stones,  of  a  maasive  and  lofty  character,  were  likewise  often 
erected  as  memorials  of  important  events,  whether  felicitous  or 
disastrous ;  and  the  chieftains  of  tribes  were  invested  with 
authority,  quite  down  to  thie  time  of  James  I.  by  ceremonies 
performed  on  a  single  s^e,  usually  placed  upon  a  hill.  Amongst 
the  aaoat  Gurions  erections  of  this  kind  in  Ireland,  must  be  noticed 
a  apeciea  of  j^Uar,  commonly  ten  ortwelve  feet  in  height,  having 
a  conical  summit.* 

*  The  foUowing  remarkt  on  the  general  character  of  thb  rude,  bat 
carioaty  deKriptioa  of  aiooaBieBt,  are  coatained  ia  a  mamracript  coouaa- 
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(%«k8  of  Stone,  and  the  Tarms  other  uvtiqpiities  now  under 
consideration,  are  rery  generally  termed  draidical,  and,  without 
the  Uibonr  of  Ibrther  in<piiry,  are  attrifcnrted  by- the  casnal  observer 
to  the  priests  of  the  Cdts,  or  fnimeval  inhabitfeoits  of  Irdand» 
Some  modern  antiquaries  dispute  the  propriety  of  a  designstiMi 
so  indiscriminate,  and  with  mn<^  appearance  of  correetness.  Dr. 
Percy,  the  late  eradite  and  excellent  bishop  of  Dromore,  in  tiM 
Pk^face  to  Ins  edithnt  of  AfoDet's  Northern  Antitiqnitie$,.has  eng- 
gested  tiie  necessity  of  distingriashhig  between  the  Celttc  mad 
^  the  Teutonic,  or  Belgic,"  relics  5*  and  Dr.  Ledwidi,  in  his  Aa- 
tiqoities  of  Ireland,  has  enlarged  on  the  bishop's  view,  and  has 
assuaed  a  ground  so  rigorously  distinctiye  as  to  bey  periiape, 
scarcely  tenable.  The  arguments  of  the  latter  writer  are  canvassed 
and  eritiozed,  withmndi  ingenaity,  by  Mr.  Townsend,  in  Us 
Statistical  Surrey  of  the  County  of  Cork. 

Dtcated  to  the  preient  writer. — "  The  Gobhlan,  or  beaked  tUvDn^^  is  the 
only  Pagan  monament  found  in  Ireland,  and  appearing  to  be  sepulchral, 
that  has  been  formed  by  a  tool.  These  pillars  are  round,  terminating  in  a 
kind  of  a  beak,  or  snout,  on  which  are  marked  a  few  characters  resembling 
SM  iuierlption.  Such  monamenta  mt^  faaad  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in 
Germany,  Poland,  Persia,  Bactria,  and  Hiddottan ;  in  aU  which  cooalriM 
they  exhibit  the  same  aixe,  form,  and  charactw  9  and  in  the  <Mst  am  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  son.  In  Lreland  they  are 
found  erected  on  level  ground,  on  hills,  and  on  tumuli.  Under  some  are 
signs  of  humation,  under  others  none ;  such  being  probably  Termini.  Of 
tfiis  species  are  the  Gcbhldns  of  Broadleigh  and  MnUamast.*'  MS.  by  W. 
Baaaford,  A»M.  penes  J«  N.r  Brewer. 

*  It  is  scmely  necessary  to  rcfliittd  the  raades  that  seTanlrsceatinlters, 
amoQgst  whom  mastbe  named  Mr.  Chabfi^ray  IS  Us  e)«N«ral9i work  teim^ 
''.  Caledonia,''  maintain  that  the  Belgic  cohmists  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  a  people  of  Celtic ^  and  not  Teutonic^  origin.  The  chief  argument  in 
support  of  this  opinion  is  drawn  from  the  presumed  affinity  of  language 
between  tlie  CeltsB  and  Beige,  as  manifested  in  the  snrriving  names  of 
watsn,  and  other. natural  objects,  in  distticts  wUch  they  wre  bdleved 
nsn^^cav^ly  to  ha«s  inbabilad.  Jatias  Csssar  daicribos  the  Belgic  trftes 
of  Gaul  as  using  a  different  tongae  from  the  other  inh^itants  of  that 
country,  who  were  confessedly  CeltSB }  but  Mr.  Chalmers  contends,  that, 
from  the  intimatlona  of  Livy  and  Strab<s  Pliny  and  Lncan,  we  may  infer 
that  GsBSME  msaM  dtaUei  whea  he  spoke  of  language. 


• 
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Atcm&Kg  tb  tke  iyt«m  Amed  by  Dr.  Ledwich^  ^ ''  spi- 
ritoal  and  refined  religion  of  tiie  Dmidfi/'  as  pradaced  anoiigat  '•• 

ikeCdte,  aUowcdof  no  ttoplet,  aaoepl  *'  impoilited  yoves." 
The  '^  tt^lrigbt  piNar^  the  stone  cvde*,**  and  other  wwks  noaally 
termed  drvldioa],  he  beUeras  to  be  nniianiily  vesligoB  of  ^'  8cy<- 
Hdc"  (by  irhich  term  be  hera  desenbes  Beigic,  tr  Firttolgipai) 
imperstition ;  but  he  adnnte  tfai^  a  progresnte  *^  nnian  o£  the 
Cdtic  and  eoythie  litnda'mij^t  be  Ottiily  shown/*  mmI  that  >«  the 
fhnidsy' when  known  to  tii;e  'Chroeks  and.RoBuaus,  had  ia40ii^  ^ 

Nspedta^ttitod  those ritiiak/*  Onrlanits  prsvent'ovr.  entering 
Ml  a  disdnssion  ^--the  iwions  aiyiatssfets  addnosdin  s^ipart  ol^a  V 

AsthMftion,  eoneendng^wbMi  die  dispatsat  has  onfy  aanll  aad 
fsebte aidirasnacntitnt  writers.  It  may  suffice  to  ohserf».thnt 
many  cvdes  of  sttihie^  :dbd  <8thar.  rude  hat  hnfiMSsitie  .wiariia^ 
embraced imder the presenthead  of  dnqnisitMn^  are  jsltirersaUy 
alhiwed'toibe'of 'BtloistarhqifasBtiqmtyiis^the.period  at  wUeh 
^  Belgs^  or  Firbolgs^  first  attained  a  permanent  footing  in  Ire- 
hmd  aild  BvitBin.  If  any  additional  argnment  should  be  wanted 
in  fa^fma'  of  this  opinion,  it  may.  be  observed  .that  .in  the  latter 
eoantry^fteircral  ehlriee  of.stene  are  csosaed  aKdinjfaaedhy  iftoHMH 

The  sdenoe  of  anltl^uities  is  greatly  indebted  >  to  «the  lahows 
ef  Dr»'  Ledwich  on  this  subject ;  but,  perhaps,  most  xeaders  wlU 
agree  in  thinking  that  he  has  iailed  in  prododng  conidction 
tespectfaig  the  entore  ignorance,  or  veligiavs  dislike  of,  sftone 
temples,  amongst  the  priests  of  Ae  aberigiBes.  It  is  oeitainly 
mot  evident' ftom  tiie  writiUga  of  Coasar,  on  whom  this  part  of  the 
early  history  of  Britain  chiefly,  depends,  tha*  the'  Droids  of  the 
Cetoe  had  nay  other  f^aces  of  worship. timii  sanctified  gsopes,  er 
woods  $  bet  hia  sttcaoe  npon*  this  oocasioni  oonsidering  the  slender 
eharacterjof  his  semarks,  caniscarcely  he  conaideMd  as  .a.  proof 
of  Ae  ]ion»wstence  of  ^  stsaie^en^ilas.  It  wall  he  ohMnred  that 
Gsesarwiscftaefly  aaq[nainled.with'S«di.'fM0tS'Of  ftitain  as  ware 
iahsiiited  by  the  Belgie  (of  isinfiar  d^oent  and  habits  with  the  Fir- 
boigs  of  Ireland  ;).iaid  thaddineations  contained  in  his  common* 
tary  apply,  csinseipently,  to  Belgie  or  FurbolgieD^  cnsfcDmSiSild 
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iaatitaliona.    His  rilenoe>  therefore^  ie  of  no  advantage  to  the 
kypothesifl  formed  by  Dr.  Ledwich. 

The  same  ant^oarian  writer  contends  that  the  Celtse  were 
incapable  of  conatnicting  circles  of  stones  and  cromlechs^  on 
aoeount  of  thdr  ignorance  of  the  nse  to  which  metals  may  be 
applied.  Bnt  many  instances  of  soch  stroctores  in  Britaib,  and^ 
aa.webdie¥e^  the  whole  of  the  rumples  in  Ireland,  consist  of 
nnwroa^  stone,  and  might,  consequently,  be  achieved  by  a 
pe^le  having  little  other  resource  than  mannal  labour.  Time 
has  thrown  oVer  most  of  these  relics  a  ghiom  so  profound,  thai 
it  deftes  the  penetrative  effnrts  of  the  most  acnfee  fiumlty.  Thas 
ckciiiistanced,  it  best  becomes  a  writer,  however  bright  his  poWeta 
of  disorimination,  to  enter  on  inqoiry  with  temperance,  and  to 
IM^esent  his  thonghts  merdy  in  a  c<mjectoral  form. 

Whibt  antiqaariies  are  agreed  in  referring  many  of  these 
vestiges  to  a  date  not  later  tlnm  theconqnests  and  encroachmenta 
effected  by  the  Firbolgs,  it  is  onqnestionable  that  circles  of  stone 
were  used  by  the  northern  nations,  in  ages  long  subsequent  to  the 
christian  sera.  Dr.  Borlase  observes,  on  the  authority  of  Wonnins, 
that  '^  the  onstom  of  chusing  princes  by  noUes,  standing  in  a 
circle  upon  rocks"  (or  rather  upon  stones)  "  is  said  to  have  re-* 
UMiiied  among  the  nortfem  nations,  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Fourth,  and  the  Golden  Bull,  A.  D.  1356.  Some  of  these  north-* 
em  circles  have  a  large  stone  in  the  middle ;  as  the  monument 
near  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  on  which  Ericas  was  made  King  of 
8wed«i,  no  longer  since  than  the  year  1396.*' 

FVom  the  authority  last  cited,  and  from  various  other  sources 
of  information,  it  is  evident  that  circular  erections  of  stone  oonsti- 
tnted  places  ai  inangnration,  as  well  as  of  religious  ceremony ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  they  were  also  used  for  purposes  of  judicature 
and  national  council.  Urns,  appeuing.to  enclose  the  ashes  of  the 
famnaB  frame  consained  by  .fire  5  remaina  of  the  human  skeleton, 
not  having  undergone  cremation  3  and  other  funeral  deposits,  are 
Hkewise,  in  some  instances,  foundwithin,  or  near,  the  stony 
circus.  A  law  of  Odin,  writes  Dr.  Ledwich,  ''^  directed  great 
ajMight  stones  to  be  erected  on  and  round  the  sepulchre  of  the 
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deceased;  and  the  rale  wu^  that  a  single drcle  round  the  b^e 
of  the  barrow  mdicated  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  some  chieftain  or 
general^  and  there  sacrifices  were  performed  in  memory  of  the 
deceased.'*  It  is  itppwent  that  the  erection  thus  prescribed  is  of  H 
distmct  character  fitmi  those  spadons  dreles  which  form  pro- 
minent objects  in  the  present  inqniry.  Enclosmg  a  -barmw  or 
tomnhis^  the  drde  parely  sepolchral  stands  plainly  oontradistin* 
goished  from  the  temple  and  place  of  inauguration  and  jodicatnrej 
which  is  nsnally  sitaated  on  a  natural  eminence,  or  a  phun  open 
to  extensive  observation. 

In  Ireland  the  circles  of  stone  are  of  varioos  descriptions,  bat 
chiefly  such  as  are  implicated  in  the  foregoing  general  remarks. 
It  will  be  onr  daty,  in  foture  parts  of  this  work,  to  notice  the 
characteristical  features  of  such  as  are  most  important. 

TmcuLi  AKD  GABira.-^The8e  rade  funeral  erections  are  seen, 
in  great  abundance,  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  They  have  in 
several  instances  been  opened,  and  the  result  of  investigation  has 
been  sometimes  recorded,  though  usually  in  terms  too  general  to 
be  satisfiictory.  The  commendable  example  of  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  who  has  prosecuted  inquiries  with  equal  ardour  and  dis- 
crimination, respecting  similar  antient  sepulchres  in  Etiglaad,*  is 
calculated  to  stimulate  an  inclination  towards  such  a  pursiut  in 
persons  residing  in  Ireland,  and  possessing  due  affluence  and 
leLsure.  A  curious  accession  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  honour- 
able to  the  country,  and  grateful  to  the  learned  part  of  society  in 
general,  would  probably  reward  their  solemn  but  pleasing  labourv . 

The  tumuli,  as  in  England,  vary  in  size  and  shape.  These 
mounds  of  earth,  now  covered  with  verdant  sward,  have  been 
sometimes  pro?ed  to  contain  a  subterranean  gaUery  or  temple,  as  in 
the  instance  of  New  Grange,  in  the  county  of  Meath  j  and  ftiany 
such  deep  and  secret  places,  devoted  to  the  conjoined  purposes  of 
sepulchral  and  religious  service,  probably  lie  beneath  the  green 
and  disregarded  surface  of  other  lone  tumuli,— shut  from  the  eye 
of  man,  for  centuries  of  a  great  but  unknown  number !  Under 

*  The  diflcoTeries  made  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  are  commonlcated  to  the 
pablic  in  the  werk  termed  «^  Antient  WiHaUre,"  folio. 
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iiMnBids'vppeMriiig  to  favve  been  naed  to  pcnoas  of  lees  dUtia-^ 
gnished  nmk,  the  funeral  deposit  is  simple,  and  easy  <rf  descriptkm. 

la  some  instanees  a  portion  of  asfaesy  con^riaing  fragmeDts  of 
hnqiaa  bones  aad  of  burnt  wood,  are  found  enclosed  in  mde 
earthem  urasy  evincing  tbe  custom  of  consvmiag  tlie  body  by 
fire  on  a  fiineral  pile.  In  other  tnmuli  the  entire  skdetoa  is  seoaj 
enclosed  in  a  Kistvaen,  or  stone  diest.  In  the  same  spot  with  the 
ashes  or  bones  are  discovered  rode  impleaMnts,  as  hsitchets  of  stoae» 
anow-heads  of  flint,  aad  trophies  of  success  in  the  diase.  It  is 
observable  that  ornamental  articles  are  more  rarely  found  than 
beneath  the  tomnli  at  Britain.  Stag's  horns,  wooden-combs,  and 
two  species  of  canvass,  or  doth,  appearing  to  be  made  of  the  fibres 
connected  with  the  root  of  the  birch  tree,  and  the  hair  lof  -the 
white  bison,  are  the  artides  most  frequently  sisea. 

Considerable  cariosity  is  necessarily  excited  as  to  the  date  and 
people  to  whom  must  be  ascribed,  on  rational  prindples  of  calca- 
lalion,  the  contents  of  these,  the  most  antieat  burial  places  ai 
Irelaad.  On  this  subject  wo  gladly  strengthen  our  own  opiaioa 
with  that  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  who  concludes,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  urns  and  attendant  artides  to  those  which  he  hm 
eeen  dog  up  in  Wiltshire,  that  the  deposit  was  msde  ''  about  t)ie 
same  sera,  and  by  a  people  preserving  the  ssme  habits  aad  rites 
of  burial."  Thus  the  antiquary  aids  the  historian,  and  opafinas  him 
in  the  propriety  of  concluding  that  the  early  papulation  of  t|ie 
country  was  composed  of  Celtic  and  Belgic  tribes. 

The  following  classification  aad  des€ripti<m  of  tuomli  aad  cams 
in  Ireland  is  presented  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Beaa^brd ; 
aad,  however  defective,  maybe  found  to  contain  someoarioiispar- 
ticalars.  Wooopy  without  coaunent  the  terms  used  by  this  writer. 

''  The  aacieat  Irish  taandi  are  kaowa  aad  desigaatad  uader 
two  priadpal  classes,  the  Jfetf  aad  the  Bmmk  uiUmtdk^  eadi  of 
whieh  consists  of  sovaral  species. 

''  JtfiM/.— This  dass  coosists  of  monads  of  differeat  spedes, 
magaitudes,  and  forms,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  >— 
Cnoc  heag,  or  small  mount  of  earth.  In  these  sepulchres  the 
body  of  the  defunct  being  consumed  on  a  funeral  pile,  its  bones 
and  ashes  were  inclosed  in  an  urn  and  interred  i  and  over  the 
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grave  a  nmll  UUodc  was  raiiacl^  from  two  to  four  fest  high. 
Many  sock  imiB  hure  beea  found,  of  different  magiutadeB  aiid 
tonm,  oaopennig  the  tomiiH.  Sometbnee  the  body  hei  been 
interred  whole,  and  a  tumolus  raised  over  as  before.  Cnoetm, 
or  Jaige  eartkern  tnmilas.  Under  these  tnmnli,  the  body,  en- 
doeed  in  a  kistfaea  composed  of  flat  stMies,  or  its  sepokfard 
wn,  having  nndaigone  cremation,  was'placed  on  the  ground,  and 
a  uoond  of  earth  raised  over.it,  to  the  height  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
leet.  The  moond  was  frequently,  thoogh  not  always,  drcoa^ 
acribed  by  a  trench. 

''  The  Arddk  is  a  large  oUong  motmd  of  earth,  oontaiaing 
aevtsnd  graves,  cnr  Idstvaens  $  and  the  RutidH,  or  S^rndn,  is  a 
small  and  oblong  earthy  moand,  containing  a  single  grave,  er 
kistvaen,  constmct^of  flag-stones,  pliEM^d  on  their  edges.  .  Of 
these  qpedes  was  the  Arddn  of  Branaock's  town,  in  the  ooanty 
of  Kildare,  opened  in  1764,  in  which  was  foond  a  number  of 
skeletons,  each  endoeed  in  its  chest  composed  of  flag-stones  >  and 
the  Ruitdm  of  Galver's  town,  in  the  same  coanty,  containing  in 
the  diest  a  skdeton  sitting  apiight,  and  near  its  head  a  saudl 
am,  of  tiie  same  sise^  form,  and  ornaments  as  those  fonnd  ander 
tamidi  on  Salisbary-plain,  and  termed  drinkinj^caps  by  the 
English  antk^aaries.' ' 

''  The  Cora  is  a  small  heap  of  stones^  raised  over  a  grave,  and 
is  aaaaily  from  two  to  six  feet  high* 

'<  The  Camdk  is  a  large  moapd  of  stones,  raised  over  a  grare 
ooiutititod  of  akistvaea  containing  an  am,  or  the  body  of  tiie 
person  commemorated.  These  cams  are  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
in  height.  They  appear  to  be  of  the  same  age  with  tnmnli,  and 
exhibit  similar  contents. 

"  The  Rohnk^dklMcM  forms  the  second  dass  of  antieat  Hi- 
bernian sepnkhxea,  iSBmI  oensists  of  areas  eaireiuidfld  by  a  fosse, 
or  rampart  of  earth.  This  dass  comprises  the  following  spedes : 
Gntimk  na  gair  Criadk,  conrfsting  of  tumuli  and  gravestones,  of 
different  descriptions,  sarroanded  by  a  rampart  of  earth.  Of 
this  spedes  are  the  tumalos  and  tomb  at  Skirk,  in  the  Qaeen's 
Coonty,  and  at  Broadleigh,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.    MoUi  no 
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Jlaih  09  Carp,  co&stBting  of  a  toanilas  rammnded  by  a  (omc,  in 
which  bo£e8  are  had,  difltinguished  by  different  deMriptaona  of 
nonumental  stones,  as  CJoch  Glan  and  Treagh  CuckuUen,  in  the 
county  of  sligo J** 

Rates,  and  ornaR  EAaTBWORSS  not  SBPULcnaAL.— Earthi- 
works,  evidently  intended  for  purposes  of  military  defence,  secnre 
inhabitation,  or  public  assemblage,  are  still  very  nnmeroos  in 
nearly  every  part  of  this  country.  A  prevalent  superstition, 
noticed  more  largely  in  a  future  page,  assisted  in  preserving  these 
vestiges  through  many  ages  after  they  had  so  entirely  fallen  into 
disuse,  that  the  objects  for  whidi  they  were  designed  were  even 
traditionally  forgotten.  But  that  dread  of  fairy-vettgeance  whick 
led  to  popular  forbearance,  is  now  overcome  in  many  districts  i 
and  such  of  these  artificial  elevations  as  contain  an  accumulation 
of  earth  useful  to  the  agriculturist,  are  annually  fidling,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  beneath  the  operations  of  the  spade. 

Mounds  of  earth,  raised  by  human  labour,  whatever  may  be 
their  dimensions  or  characteristics,  are  very  generally  termed 
Raihaf  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  are  also  indiscriminately 
noticed  under  that  name  by  some  antiquarian  writers.  The  same 
persons  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  their  origin  uniformly  to 
the  Danes.  The  word  Rath,  in  its  popular  acceptation,  signifies 
a  fortress ;  and,  in  the  general  mode  of  designation  adopted  in 
Ireland,  is  often  improperly  applied  to  these  erections,  many  of 
which  are  evidently  sq[mlchral  tumuli. |  It  will  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  tiiere  is  an  equal  want  of  correctness  in  attributing 

•  MS.  by  the  late  Wm.  Beauford,  A.  M.  penei  J.  N.  Brewer. 

f  A  fastneM,  or  enclotore,  however  situated,  is  likewise,  in  Ireland, 
Bomedmes  termed  a  Dun.  It  is  obserTed  by  Dr.  Ledwich  that,  notwitli- 
ttandhig  the  present  firee  use  of  thb  term,  **  the  Dun  originally  was  an 
iasolatad  rook,  as  is  proved  by  the  application  of  It  to  Dnnaoiase}  Dandd- 
nolf,  and  others."    AnUqs.  of  Ireland,  p.  879. 

t  The  foUowin/i;  remark  on  the  word  Rath  is  presented  by  Mr.  Chal- 
mers :  **  RAth,  in  the  Gaelic,  and  Rhdih,  in  the  British,  signified  originally 
a  plain,  or  cleared  epot,  such  as  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles 
usnally  fixed  their  habitations  on.  lUth,  in  the  Gaelic,  also  signified  a 
Mirsly:  hence,  the  term  was  applied,  ^y  the  old  Irish,  and  by  the  Scoto- 
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them,  nniTersally,  to  the  invaders  recognised  under  the  appellation 
of  Danes. 

The  earthen-works  of  Ireland,  falling  under  the  customary 
term  of  Raths,  are  extremely  various  in  form  and  size.  Sometimes 
they  rise  singly,  in  districts  possessing  no  contiguous  vestige  of 
antiquity.  In  many  instances  two  are  seen  near  to  each  other  3 
and  often  they  are  ranged  in  an  extensive  line,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  ready  communication  in  times  of  need.  Some  raths  consist  of 
an  elevation  of  moderate  proportions,  encompassed  by  a  single 
agger  and  slight  ditch.  But  often  they  rise  to  a  considerable 
height  I  comprise  not  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  acres  5  and  are 
encircled  by  numerous  ramparts,  and  ditches,  or  intrenchments. 
These  more  spacious  raths,  or  fortresses,  bear  a  strict  similitude 
to  Msuden  Castle,  near  Dorchester,  and  other  works  in  Britain, 
ascribed  to  the  early  Celtic  or  Belgic  inhabitants,  with  all  the 
strength  of  the  best  arguments  that  antiquarian  research  has  hi- 
therto been  enabled  to  collect.*  To  the  labours  of  people  deriving 
their  customs  and  habits  from  the  same  source  we  may  securely 
attribute  the  greater  number  of  the  raths  of  Ireland,  although  it 
18  highly  probable  that  many  were  altered  and  occupied  by  the 
Danes  as  places  of  defence  5  whilst  some  mounts,  designed  for 
military  works,  were  perhaps  entirely  constructed  by  that  people. f 

Irish,  to  tbe  viUages  in  which  they  lived;  to  the  seats  of  tlieir  Flaiihs^  or 
princes ;  and  to  a  fortress,  or  place  ofstcurity"  Caledonia,  vol.  1.  p.  ^- 
Sd,  Note, 

*  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  conjectured  and  written  on  the 
subject,  it  is  extremely  difflcult,  if  not  quite  impracticable,  to  discriminate 
between  many  works  of  the  Celts  and  Belgm.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Led- 
wich,  that  woods  and  marshes  served  the  Celts  for  camps  and  ditches,  but 
**  tlmt  they  learned  from  the  Firbolgs  (Belgse),  to  take  refuge  on  hills,  as 
Csesar  says  the  Britons  did.'*  Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ledwich,  both 
nations  practised  the  same  mode  of  fortification,  but  the  BelgsB  had  the 
merit  of  setting  the  example* ' 

+  Qiraldus  Cambrensis,  in  his  TopograpMa  Hibernitty  affords  one  of 
the  earliest  historical  notices  respecting  the  earth-works  of  Ireland.  Ac- 
cording to  Giraldus,  these  works  were  effected  by  Tnrgesius  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  invaded  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century.  But 
this  author,  writing  about  1185,  appears  to  have  merely  echoed  vague 

VOL.  I.  h 
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The  radtf  of  Ireland^  like  works  of  the  aame  mde  character  Id 
Britain,  although  usually  approaching  towards  a  drcular  f<Mrm  when 
entirely  artificial  and  situated  on  a  plain^  assume  an  irregular 
figure  when  formed  on  a  natural  hill^  varying  then  in  outline  ac* 
cording  to  the  circumstaaces  of  the  ground. 

In  consequence  of  the  lengthened  adherence  of  the  Irish  to 
antient  laws^  customs^ -and  manners^  these  earthen  elevations  were 
used  for  the  purpose  of  residence^  long  after  such  rude  places  of 
dwelling  were  exchanged  by  theinhabitants  of  ftritain  for  regular 
castles  of  stone  and  wailed  towns.  Hence  we  still  find  on  many 
of  the  raths,  traces  of  buildings,  appearing  to  have  constituted  the 
residence  of  the  Irish  chieftun  and  his  dependants.  Such  vestiges 
will  form  subjects  et  remark  in  the  future  description  of  several 
raths,  or  defensible  places  of  retreat  and  abode.  By  the  Anglo- 
Norman  settlers  the  antient  rath  was  often  adopted  as  the  site  of 
a  castle,  or  fortress. 

Independent  of  earthen-works  designed  for  defence  or  sepul*- 
chral  purposes,  there  are  numerous  mounts  in  Ireland  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  used  as  places  of  conference  and  judidnl 
decision.  It  has  been  conjectured,  and  with  much  appearance  of 
probability,  that  the  mounds  intended  for  these  purposes  were 
chiefly  such  as  are  but  slightly  elevated,  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
raised  agger  of  earth,  and  a  shallow  ditch ;  the  latter  being  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  agger,  or  rampart.  That  artificial  mounts  were 
used  as  places  of  popular  assembly  so  recently  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  proved  by  a  paeaage  in  Spenser,  whidi  at  once  assists 
in  explaining  the  history  of  this  species  of  tumnhis,  md  conveys  a 
forcible  idea  of  the  ill-regulated  state  of  society  at  the  period  in 
which  it  was  written.* 

toaditi<NM»  ooUected  fraaL.pulkular  districts.  It  is  well  knowa  tkat 
TnrgeiivB  did  not  confer  t]|».  wliole  of  Ireland^  aad  yet  the  earth-werks 
usually  denominated  Raths  are  seen  in  nearly  enrery  .part  of  tb»  «ottnlr7« 

•  ''  There  is  a  .great  use  ameagst  die  Irish,  to  make  great  assemblies 
together  npoBLa  rath  or  hill,  there  to  parlie  (as  they  say)  ahoat  raattaca 
and  wrongs  betweeae  township  and  townslii|i,  or  one  prirat  ^rsoa  and 
another.  But  weU  I  wot,  and  true  it  bath  been  ofiteatiaes  proved,  thai  in 
their  meetings  many  mischiefes  hare  beenc  both  practised* and  wrought ; 
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BovHD,  om  PALLAS  TowBftft.— Tliese  straclares  amnredly  con- 
slitate  tlie  most  remarkable  aftti()iiitieB  of  Ireland^  and  are^  indeed^ 
oljects  of  corioaity  no  striking  and  attractiTe^-tlkt  they  are  nni- 
fomly  menlkmed  aa  a  uiEtional  diaraeteriatic,  in  regard  to  reatigea 
of  remote  ages.  The  people  by  wbom  these  towers  were  con- 
etmcteJ,  and  the  pnipeae  for  whkh  they  were  deaignedy  are 
e^pially  onnotioed  in  Watery.  A  theme  of  snch  potent  incitement 
to  aatiqiuurian  conjecture  a&d  discossion^  has  necessarily  indnced 
oopioaa-  disqusitions  amongst  those  modem  writers  who  Boorish 
in  so  adnmced  a  stage  ot  literatmre^  that  leisure  is  allowed  for 
aerioiis  labours  of  retrospectiye  inquiry  on  topics  of  much  less 
importance  in  the  annals  of  art  and  sdence. 

We  are  desiroas  of  aflnrding  the  reader  comprehensive  intelH- 
gmce  on  a  subject  of  such  acknowledged  interest  ^  and  it  appears 
that  the  most  satistetory  method  of  conreying  informathm  will 
be  that  of  stflting,  in  these  introductory  pages^  theprevuling 
charaQteriatics  of  the  round  towers  of  Irebnd^  together  with  the 
opinkma  entertained  by  various  anthers  concerning  their  date  of 
ereotien  mid  intended  use.  Occasional  remarks  are  necessarily 
preaented  in  the  same  purl -of  our  work;  but  we  reserve  to  pages 
deacnqplsveof  the  moat  curious  eaampleai  such  observations  aa  may 
tend  to  oonArm  or  to  hmfidate^he-thaoriea  of  preeedteg  writsra. 

The  struetnres  usually  deseribed  under  the  appellation  of  Round 
or  Pfflar-Towcra[»  are  dispersed  over  every  part  of  Ireland.  Several 
have  beea  taken  down^  or  have  sujdc  in  dilapidation,  produced  or 
haatened  by  human  agency,  within  the  memory  of  man  ^  and  it 
is,  therefore,  rational  to  condude  that  the  number  was  formerty 
very  great.    There  are  now  remaining  at  least  fifty-six.* 

for  to  them  doe  commonly  retort  all  the  icmnme  of  the  people,  where  they 
may  meete  and  conferre  of  what  they  list,  which  else  they  could  not  doe 
withoat  sospidon  or  knowledge  of  others.  BesideB,  at  these  meetings  1 
haTe  knowne,  diTers  tunes,  that  many  Englishmen,  and  good  Irish  subjects, 
bare  bfai  TlDanously  murdered  by  moving  one  quarrel!  or  another  against 
them.  For  the  Irish  never  come  to  those  raths  but  armed,  whether  on 
horse  or  on  foot,  which  the  English  nothing  suspecting,  are  then  commonly 
taken  at  advantage,  like  sheep  in  the  pin-folde."  View,  &c.  p.  1S6-1S7. 
*  Sach  is  the  nomber  stated  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  but  thes^  towers  are,  in 
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The  "irting  examples  have  firequently  in&red  it^ury.  but  tbeir 
altitude,  in  their  preeent  conditioa,  ma;  be  stated  aa  varying  from 
twenty-five  to  133  feet.     The  usual  drcnmferance,  at  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  ia  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  j  and  in  one  instance 
filty-six  feet,  decreasing  pyramidally  to  the  top.    They  frequently, 
but  not  uniformly,  spring  from  a  pnyecting  plinth,  and  diouniah 
gradoally  as  they  ascend.     In  some  remaining  towers  the  roof 
ia  of  a  conical  fonn  j  and  there  is  reasMt  to  believe  that  the  roofing 
of  the  whole  was  originally  of  a  similar  shape.     Battlenenta  now 
crown  the  summit  of  several  towns,  but  ^pear  to  have  been  added 
long  after  the  erection  of  other  parts  of  the  Btructure.     The  archi- 
tecture ia  extremely  simple,  but  the  masonry  is  very  good.     The 
few  openings  which  occur  are,  in  general,  either  square  or  round- 
headed,  and  are  usually  quite  devoid  of  ornament.     In  some  few 
instances,  however,  are  seen  carved  mouldii^  and  scQ^>tnial  de- 
corations.   These  exceptions  to  the  general  mode  of  building  are 
very  rare,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  ornamental  parti- 
cnlars  were  not  insated  at  &  period  subsequent  te  the  fint  erection . 
llie  door,  or  place  of  enb^nce,  is  nsoally  at  a  conBidcnd>le, 
bnt  indeterminate,  distance  from  tiie  pomi,  and  commonly  men- 
suree  from  five  to  mx  feet  in  height,  by  two  feet  in  width.     In 
some  towers  the  eill  of  the  entnace  is  not  lees  than  twcnty- 
bMir  Jeet  from  the  Surface,  bnt  the  usual  hmght  from  the  ground 
or  twelve  feet ;    and  the  dow  is  geDerally  placed 
east.     In  some  there  is  seen  an  entrance  nearly 
nth  the  ground ;  but  we  believe  it  will  be  invariably 
'  that  snch  an  aperture  has  been  formed  since  the 
imction  of  the  ihbric,  or  that  the  soil  has  been  &c- 
id  in  recent  ages . 

ior  is  destitute  of  any  stairway  whatever,  but  has,  in 
t,  evidently  been  divided  into  several  stories,  varying 

■MToat.  BcTeral  itill  remuDins  in  tbe  obicare  parti  of  the 
Dtirely  nuDDticed  by  toposripbica]  writer*.  Amaag  the 
imafbeDoticed  the  towen of  Ardioara  i  Dexnii;  Botcrea; 
n  Kilksnoy  I  Monaiterboice  ;  Luaki  Castle dermott  t  and 
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in  nomber  aoeording  to  the  height  of  the  stractnre.*  It  appearff 
fhat  each  of  these  stories,  except  the  upper  room,  was  lighted  by 
one  small  and  narrow  window.  The  npper  story  had  four 
apertnres,  or  windows,  corresponding  with  the  cardinal  points. 
The  walls  vary  in  thickness  from  three  feet  to  fonr  feet  and  a  half. 

Where  these  towers  are  seen^  we  generally  find  also  a  chnrch. 
The  hnildings  are  seldom  united,  and  the  distance  between  them 
varies  from  upwards  of  100  feet  to  that  of  five  or  six  feet.  In 
r^ard  to  the  chnrch,  they  frequently  stand  in  a  north-west  position. 

Giraldns  Cambrensis,  whose  work  was  produced  about  the 
year  1185^  is  the  earliest  writer  that  notices  these  singular  towers. 
Me  mentions'  them  as  **  Turres  ecclesiasHcM,  qua,  more  patrio, 
arctw sunt  ei  alia,  necnon  et  rotunda"  Ecclesiastical  towers, 
bidlt  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  country,  narrow,  high,  and  round. 
FVom  such  scanty  terms  of  notice  we  acquire  little  other  usefiil* 
information,  than  that  these  towers  were  considered  as  sacred" 
appendages  to  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  twelfth  century. 
All  that  fWlows,  with  the  exception  of  some  assertions  in  manu- 
scripts of  uncertain  date,  and,  therefore,  of  dubious  authority,  is 
entirely  the  offspring  of  conjecture  and  hypothesis. 

From  the  date  of  the  twelfth  century  until  the  year  1663,  these 
aspiring  and  insulated  towers  remaineddestitute  of  literary  notice. 
John  Lynch,  writing  at  the  latter  period,  observes  that  they  were^ 
tenned  Chekh§aeh  (the  house  of  the  bell)  j  and^  according  to  report, 

«  TIm  foUmrisf  p«iiH»  in  !>'•  Udwkli'f  «'  Anti^aUies  of  Ireland** 
coBTeys  8DBe  iaformatiop,  in  refard  to  the  principle  on  wUch  tbese  tower* 
were  constructed :  "  A  very  ingenious  friend  remarks  that  almost  all  our 
Round  Towers  are  divided  into  stories,  of  different  heights :  the  floors  sup- 
ported in  some  by  projecting  Btone,  in  others  by  joists,  put  in  the  wall  at 
hnilding }  and  in  many  they  were  placed  upon  rests.  The  last  are  from 
Ibar  to  siz  inches,  carried  round,  and  taken  off  the  thickness  of  the  wall  to 
the  story  above.  And  he  very  probably  co^jectnret,  thete  resU  do  not 
diminish  the  thicknesn  of  the  wall  as  they  ascend,  because  then  it  would 
not  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  storms,  or  support  ther  conical 
cap.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  be  swellings  in  the  wall,  which  rather  add 
to  its  thickness  upwards,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Round  Tower  at  Lusk, 
whose  wall  is  three  feet  thick  at  top.*'    Antiqs.  of  Ireland,  p.  168^. 
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were  built  by  the  DiDM.  Amangtt  mcCTcdittg  twiteri,  Pator  Watah 
sttppoaw  then  to  hsve  beea  canstnicted  by  the  beatkoB  Danes,  i« 
walch-towers  aj^iut  the  natives,  but  to  hare  bua  aftsrwarda 
converted,  by  the  cfariatian  Irish,  into  "  Bta^le^ioaaesj  or  bel- 
friea."  Thia  conjecture,  as  to  the  oiiginal  qijir^ristiou  of  thaee 
towera,  is  evidently  flitUe,  as  they  are,  in  many  k 
on  low  grounds,  and  are  overlocked  by  oa 
immediate  vidnity.  Nor  can  it  be  lihdy  that  futy-and  patriotiaai 
would  allow  chriatian  churches  tobeappendedioatractaava,  first 
nnd  for  civil  or  military  parposes  by  a  pt^jan  and  detested  enemy. 

Dr.  Molyaeux,  writing  in  \7'i7,  deems  it  probable  that-  they 
were  the  worki  of  the  Danes,  who  "  mif ht  fancy  and  mSkA  to 
raiae  these  fashioned  steeplea  in  thia  pecoliar  iiorm,  standing  at 
a  diatoace  from  their  churches,  aa  bearing  some  reaembtance  to 
the  round  t'^>ering  figure  <d  thar  old  monumental  atonas  and 
obelisks,  their  pyramids,  thor  moonta  and  ftirts,  of  which  they 
were  so  fond  in  times  of  paganism."  The  same  writer  notioes  a 
local  traditionj  that  a  round  tower  fimnarly  atanding  at  Cork  was 
bailt  by  the  Ostmea. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  his  edition  of  the  Hiatory  and  Antiquities  of 
Ireland  by  Sir  Jaatee  Ware,  enlaigM  on  a  sagfestion  made  to 
him  by  Daan  Bichardsoa,  erf  Baltorbat,  and  ooajectnres  that  the 
round  towera  wve  erected  for  the  ncqitioa  irf  the  "  Anadhoret 
Monks,  termed  StgBtm  from  the  practioe  of  Uring  in  a  |hUv." 
Symeon,  the  first  ascetic  who  adopted  this  pecaliar  method  of 
mortification,  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  his  Uatmy,  as  given 
by  Eoagrins  Scholaaticns,  aflords  a  carious  speomen  of  phantasy 
and  extravagance  in  the  practice  of  reli^ons  austerities.  It  is 
believed  that  he  met  with  several  imitators,  down  to  so  recent  a 
date  as  the  eleventh  century ;  but  there  is  no  litenry  proof  that  Uiis 
aect  ever  austedjn  Ireland.  In  the  geaeral  tenour  of  hia  ojh- 
nions,  Mr.  Harris  is  followed  by  Mr.  Kmg,  who  has  written  an 
extensive  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  fonrth  volume  of  the  work 
termed  Maaimenta  Autiqna. 

Dr.  SmiUi,  in  his  "  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Waterfi^rd," 
observes  that "  there  was  no  doabt  but  tile  round  tower  of  Ard- 
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more  wm  used  tftr  a  bdfry,  there  being,  towards  the  top,  tbree 
pieces  of  oek  slill  remitntng,  on  wlddi  the  bell  was  Inmg.*'  He 
adiis'tfaait  **  there  werealso  two  channels  cat  in  the  cill  of  the  door, 
where  thempe  cane  out,  the  ringer  standing  bdow  tiie  door,  on  the 
•sftaide/*  It  is  certain  that  several  of  these  towers  are  at  present 
used  as  belfries,  bat  that  circomstanoe  affords  no  proof  that  such 
was  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  designed.  The 
same  snthor,  in  the  History  of  Cork,  observes  that  ^'  the  use  to 
wfaidi  ancieBt  Irish  MSS.  ascribe  these  towers,  was  that  of 
impriaoiiiiig  penitents/*  Aoeording  to  these  anthorities,'' the  peni- 
tents were  pfaced  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  having  made  a  pro- 
batioor  of  mparticnlsr  nwaber  of  days,  in  prc^iortion  to  their  crimes, 
they  wan  adantled  to  descend  to  the  next  floor,  and  so  on,  till 
they  came  to  the  door,  which  always  faced  the  entrance  of  the 
dmrdi ;  where  they  stood,  and  received  absolution  of  the  clergy, 
and  blessings  of  the.pec^e." 

If  the  nraanscripts  on  which  titts  intelligenee  is  founded,  were 
{NTOved  to  be  as  antient  as  the  time  of  those  customs  which  they 
affact  to  describe,  there  would  scarcely  be  any  necessity  for  farther 
kbqniry.  Bat  Dr.  Smith  is  contented  with  merely  terming  them 
"  antient  $'*  and  their  age  was,  in  fact,  unknown,  but  was  pro- 
bably net  very  grant. 

General  Vaflancey,  indnlgiflg  in  a  boldness  of  conjecture 
whkh  has  flM(>  with  little  respoot  from  succeeding  writers,  attri- 
butes these  towers  to  a  Psgan  oi^in,  and  Si^jpiioses  them  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  '^  old  Irish,  or  Airo-Coti/'  These  people  he 
believes  to  have  been  the  "  Ar^'Cott  of  Caucasus,  ,and  the  Ara- 
Gotii  of  Bionysitts,  from  the  borders  of  the  Indus,  whence  they 
were  called  Indo-Scythse  $  they  there  mixed  with  the  Brahnuas, 
who  at  ^nt  period  biult  round  towers  for  the  preservation  of  the 
holy  fire,  in  imitation  of  whic^  those  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  were 
bult.*' 

In  other  pages  of  the  same  Essay,  General  Vallancey  contends 
that  it  is  evident  fimn  Irish  Ustory  that  **  in  ancient  Ireland,  as  in 
ancient  Persia,  there  were  two  sects  of  fire-worshippers  3  one  that 
lighted  the  fires  on  tops  of  mountcdus  and  hills,  and  others  in 
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towers.  The  Pagan  Irish  worshipped  Crcm  cruak,  the  same  God 
Soraster  adored,  in  fire,  first  on  mountains,  then  in  caves^  and 
lastly  in  towers  ;  this  fire  worship,  says  Irish  history,  was  intro- 
duced by  a  certain  draoi,  named  Midkghe,  The  pyramidal  flame 
seems  to  have  given  the  idea  oi  the  round  towers,  which  were 
conical,  and  ended  in  a  point  at  top,  both  in  Hindoostan  and  in 
Ireland." 

Although  General  Vallancey  suj^ses  the  round  towers  of 
Ireland  to  have  been  erected  by  the  worshippers  of  fire,  he  belieres 
that  they  may  have  been  i^lied  to  the  use  of  bells  at  a  very  early 
p^iod.  This  opbion  he  expresses  in  the  following  words : 
''  That  these  towers  w^re  used  as  belfries,  there  can  be  no  doabt ; 
and  why  they  should  not  have  been  so  used  before  Christianity 
was  introduced,  I  know  no  reason.  The  same  cause  existed, 
namely,  that  of  assembling  the  people  to  devotion.  The  Egyptians 
had  bells ;  and  the  Irish  Ceol  (KeolJ  a  bell^  and  its  diminutive 
Keolan,  a  little  bell,  was  certainly  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Kel, 
a  bell." 

Dr.  Ledwich,  who  has  examined  with  much  critical  severity 
the  whole  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  these  curious 
towers,  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  specimens  in  Ireland  were 
erected  by  the  Ostmen,  or  Danes^  and  that  the  towers  constructed 
by  that  people  were  '*  imitated  by  the  Irish.*'  He  believes  them 
to  have  been  the  **  common  appendages  to  wooden  churches,"  and 
thinks  it  to  be  '^  more  than  probable  that  they  served  as  belfiries 
from  the  b^finning,  as  five  or  six  of  them  at  this  day  certainly 
do."* 

It  arises,  as  an  obvious  objection  to  the  above  system,  that 
no  towers  of  this  description  are  seen  in  the  country  whence  the 
Ostmen,  or  Danes,  proceeded.  In  reply  to  an  objection  so 
forcible.  Dr.  Ledwich  presents  the  following,  among  other  remarks : 
"  Confining  myself,  as  I  ever  wish  to  do,  to  matters  of  fact,  and 
knowing  that  belfries  abroad  were  distinct  firom  the  Church,  and 
that  the  two  Round  Towers  at  Grymbald*B  crypt  at  Oxford,  and 

*  Ledwich's  Antiqe.  p.  159,  and  iDtroductioD  to  ancient  Irish  Arcbi- 
tecture,  prefixed  to  the  Second  Volume  of  Grose*!  Antiqs.  of  Ireland,  p.  ix. 
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iht  Round  Steeple  to  the  Chiirch  of  Aix  la  Cbapdle^  exldbited  by 
Montfancon  in  his  Monuments  of  the  French  Monarchy^  bekmg 
to  the  ninth  century^  I  conclude  the  rotnnd  figure  of  our  towers 
was  adopted  from  the  Continent,  between  which  and  Ireland  a 
constant  interconrse  was  mamtained,  particolarly  in  that  age, 
'  Our  writers/  says  O'Fbherty,  '  glory  in  many  missioners  of 
religion,  professors  of  learning  and  piety,  bred  and  bom  in  Ireland, 
who  were  famous  in  France,  as  well  in  Charles  Uie  Great's  time, 
as  before  and  after  him.*  These  missioners,  who  fireqnently  ra- 
visited  their  native  country,  might  have  taken  the  hint  of  owr 
Round  Towers  from  what  they  saw  abroad." 

We  must  consider  this  mode  of  argument,  as  to  the  deri- 
vation of  the  &shion  observable  in  the  towers  of  Ireland,  to 
be  extremely  unfortunate.  It  is  by  no  means  an  acknowledged 
hct  that  tiie  turrets  termed  by  our  author  *'  two  round  towers  at 
Grymbald's  crypt,"  were  built  in  the  ninth  century.  The  external 
evidence  that  St.  Peter's  at  Oxford,  beneath  which  church  is  placed 
the  crypt  of  St.  Grymbald,  is  a  Saxon  structure,  rests  entirely  on 
a  paragrs^h  that  first  a|^ieared  in  Camden's  edition  of  Aaser's  Life 
of  Alfired,  and  which  is  not  found  in  the  MSS.  of  that  author 
now  extant.  There  are,  indeed,  some  weighty  reasons  for  be-* 
lieving  that  this  church  was  built  at  a  later  period,  by  the.  Anglo- 
Normans.*  At  whatever  date  might  be  erected  the  '^  towers"  at 
the  east  end,  they  have  little  oonnexion  of  character  with  the  lofty, 
rotund,  structures  in  Ireland.  They  are,  in  fact,  merely  diminutive 
turrets,  forming  part  of  the  eastern  fafade  of  the  church ;  and  are 
similar  in  no  other  points  than  those  of  being  round,  and  having  a 
conical  capping. 

It  is  equally  improbable  that  the  peculiar  mode  of  design 
evinced  in  the  Irish  towers  was  "  adopted  from  the  continent." 
The  church  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  writes  Mr.  Whittington,  in  his  Sur- 
vey of  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  France,  "  was  constructed 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Basilicae,  with  two  porticoes,  or  colon- 
nades, one  over  the  other,  on  each  side,  like  the  churches  of  St. 

*  See  an  Eflsay  on  the  subject  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Eatft,  Oxford,  in 
Britton's  Arch.  Antiqs.  vol.  iv. 
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Lawrence  and  St.  AgUB»,  wluoh  were  tndk  at  Kerne  about  tke 
same  time.** 

SitcheknicheB  of  the  9Ui  cantvy  as  still  rennm  on  the  oonti- 
Meuty  or  ai8  aocorately  described  by  crsdible  wiiters^  evinoe  that 
dtebased  modifawfcioii  of  Qredan  and  Roman  ardateofciare,  towldch 
we  attnbote>  in  an  enaoing  page,  on  soond  aothorityy  tbe  intvo- 
daolaoA ioHto Irelandioid  Britain  of  the  style  often  denominated 
Saxon.  Tfaey  exhibit,  observea  Mr.  Whittiagton,  **  tiie  most 
8trildng<examf>le8  of  bsibaioiis  deianalty.  The  aichiteots  of  them 
iB^>loyed  the  aM>8t  ooatly  and  beantifal  oalamns  to  support  dimi- 
nutive  arches,  and  high  masses  of  'wall,  disfignred  with  nncooth 
painting,  or  oov^nred  wMi  glittering,  bat  fi%htliil,  mosaic  work.** 
We  cannot  believe  that  from  such  snbyeots  of  ardufesotcml  stody 
ttm  Irish  Mis^ioKers  derived  the  model  of  those  phdn,  aspiring, 
and  massy  towers,  which  have  snrvived  the  wreck  of  all  oonitom- 
porary  stnictures. 

Dr.  Ledwich  places  great  vstoeon  t^  support  wlddi  his 
argument,  as  to  a  Danish  origin  of  these  tow«rf ,  receives  ^m  the 
similarity  of  opinion  entertained  by  dvery  antiior  ''  for  the  space 
of  549  years,  that  is,  fr^m  Cambrenns  to  MolynevK.**  But  it  is 
obrious,  that  ail  these  opinions  are  oonjectarai,  and  oooqmratively 
modem.  We  haive  noticed  the  long  interval  of  inqniry  which 
took  place  between  ^e  time  of  CaariireMis  and  dmt  of  Lynch, 
who  wrote  in  1602.  The  coincidence  of  opimon  in  desultory 
modem  authors,  all  destitate  of  histoitad  document,  is  no  potent 
auxiliary  in  the  development  of  facts  telaling  to  antiquity. 

The  most  jtMfidons  remarks,  on  the  curious  subject  of  these 
fabrics,  are  contained  in  the  work  entitled  *'  A  Historical  sod  Gri- 

r 

tical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  ahd  IVimitive  Use  of  the  Irish  Pillar- 
Tower,'*  by  Colonel  Hervey  De  Montmorency-Morres,  published 
in  1881.  This  truly  respectsble  writer  believes  ''  that  the  foun- 
ders of  these  towers  were  our  primitive  Coenobites  and  Bishops, 
munificently  supported  in  the  undertaking  by  the  newly-converted 
Kings  and  Toparchs ;  the  builders  and  architects  being  those 
monks  and  pilgrims,  who,  from  Greece  and  Rome  (as  history 
proves)  either  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  early  missiona- 
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ries  lAto  b^flBd  in  ike  fifth,  the  ub^,  and  the  early  part  el  the 
seventh  centuries.*'  The  vee  to  wfaidi  they  were  i^lied  he 
believes  to  have  been  that  of  afTordin  g  %  i^lace  of  aeomty ,  in  timee 
of  war  and  -danger^  to  the  aacred  nteneik,  the  rdiqnea,  booka, 
jNfeeions  ontawenle,  and  other  vahtaUee  of  a  centigaouB  teligiena 
establishment.  In  these  eoneliudona  as  to  the^irobabk  daite  and 
appn^^tion  of  tlie  baSdings,  we  folly  eonciur ;  and  shaU  present, 
when  descrilHDg  examples  to  wlich  snch  passac^  bear  innediaite 
apfdicatioB,  some  prominent  argoments  afforded  tn  that  work. 

There  are  two  towers  in  Scotland,  similar,  in  nearly  every 
point,  to  those  seen  in  Ireland.  One  is  sitnated  at  Breehin,  and 
the  other  at  Abemethy.  Both  are  connected  with  churches  3  and 
concerning  the  chnrch  contigaoas  to  that  first  named.  Dr.  Ledwich 
presents  the  following  remarks  :  ''  the  chnrch  of  Brechin  is  smp- 
posed  to  be  fonnded,  A.  D.  990,  its  round  tower  is  probably  a 
century  earlier ;  for  in  Ireland  the  latter  preceded  the  erection  of 
sees  by  many  ages.  The  Irish  clergy  were  tiie  only  teachers  of 
religion  among  the  Rets  in  those  times ;  Tuathal  Mac  Artgusa, 
bmng  called  Archbishop  of  Rcdand  in  864,  as  Tighemac,  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  declare.  Brechin  is  in  the 
same  shire  of  Angus  with  DiinkeU,  over  whidi  Arl^^asa  presided^ 
so  that  the  round  tower  of  Brechin  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other 
founders  than  the  Irish  Missioners,  who  oonstmcted  si|ch  in  their 
native  land." 

We  dnnk  it  extremely  likely,  fi^r  the  above  and  many  other 
reasons,  that  the  two  round  towers  in  Scotland  were  designed 
and  erected  by  persons  proceeding  from  the  eoi^^ons  shore  of 
Ireland.  But  there  are  some  circumstances  connected  with  the 
remarks  of  our  autiior,  as  presented  in  ether  parts  of  his  dbserta^ 
tion,  which  require  notice.  The  tow^  of  Brechin,  we  are  toId> 
''  has  on  its  western  frcmt  two  arches,  one  within  the  other,  in 
rdief ;  on  the  point  of  the  outermost  is  a  crudifix,  and  between 
both,  towards  tihe  middle,  are  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
John,  the  latttf  holding  a  cup  and  a  lamb  :  at  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  arch  are  two  beasts  concfaant." 

The  arches,  as  represented  by  Dr.  Ledwich,  are  pointed,  and 
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of  the  form  nsnal  in  buildings  erected  late  in  the  thirteenth,  or 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  We,  therefore>  cannot  believe 
that  the  structure  was  ndsed,  as  is  supposed  by  this  writer,  about 
the  year  890,  unless  we  presume  that  the  arches  and  sculpture 
were  inserted  at  a  subsequent  period.  A  consideration  of  this' 
particular  is  of  some  importance  in  our  fbture  inquiries. 

There  are  round  towers  attached  to  several  English  churches, 
which  towers  are  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  in  some  respects  bear 
a  hint  similitude  to  the  towers  in  Ireland.  They  are  found 
dnefly  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  but  a  few  instances  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Unlike  the  well-executed  towers  of  Ireland, 
the  waUs,  though  of  a  great  thickness,  are  uniformly  constructed 
in  a  rude  manner,  and  are  composed  of  flints,  rough  stones,  chalk, 
and  other  coarse  ingredients,  imbedded  in  mortar.  The  towers, 
as  now  remaining,  are  seldom  of  a  considerable  height.  Those 
which  have  been  inspected  by  the  present  writer  have  not  any 
stairs,  but  are  divided  into  stories  by  a  wooden  flooring,  and  are 
ascended  internally  by  means  of  ladders.  They  are  in  general 
used  as  belfries.  The  tradition  of  the  country  (but  quite  unsup- 
ported by  historical  testimony)  ascribes  the  ecclesiastical  round 
towers  of  England  to  the  hands  of  the  Danes.  Those  northern 
invaders  left  so  great  a  terror  on  the  minds  of  the  English,  that 
tumuli,  which  have  been  proved  on  examination  to  contain  the 
remiuns  of  the  antient  Britons  ;  and  other  objects,  vast,  gloomy, 
or  mysterious,  are  still,  without  cause,  traditionally  attributed  to 
them,  in  several  recluse  districts  of  England. 

The  ascription  of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland  to  the  same 
ferocious  invaders  from  the  north,  is  warranted  by  no  other  circum- 
stance than  the  opinion  of  modem  writers.  It  is  evident  that 
when  Giraldus  wrote,  in  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  not  even 
a  traditional  authority  for  attributing  them  to  that  people.  Giral- 
dus had  little  inclination  to  alldw  the  Irish  more  merit  of  any 
kind  than.was  unavoidable ;  yet  we  find  that  he  explicitly  describes 
the  round  towers  as  built  more  patrio,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the 
country.  The  possessions  of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  settlers 
in  this  country  were  nearly  confined  to  the  sea-coast,  except 
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dtting  the  short  and  sangomary  rdgn  of  Tnrgtaiiis^  in  the  ninth 
oentnry.  ^  The  constant  wars  levied  by  these  marauders  against 
works  of  piety  and  art^  and  the  almost  incessant  straggles  in 
which  they  were  engaged  for  the  mamtenance  of  di«r  footing  in 
Ireland,  prevent  onr  admitting  it  as  possible  that  they  had  dther 
inclination  or  leisure  for  the  vast  labour  reqaired  in  forming 
edifices  so  stupendous,  numerous,  and  widely-dispersed.  In 
Ireland,  tradition  is  now  equally  silent  conoeming  the  founders 
of  these  towers,  and  the  people  who  constructed  the  circles  of 
upright  stones,  or  nosed  the  gigantic  cromlech.  Respecting  the 
towers  of  this  description  in  Scotland,  there  prevails  a  local 
tradition  that  they  were  erected  by  the  Picts. 

EccuBSUSTiCAL  Abcbitbcturx. — Ireland  eadiibits,  in  each 
of  its  provinces,  numerous  examples  of  the  respective  modes  in 
aaored  architecture  whichprerailed  during  the  middle  ages.  With 
the  excqvtion  of  a  few  cathedrals,  and  other  principal  churches, 
these  buildings  are  now  in  a  state  of  neglected  ruin  -,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  they  occur  imparts  an  additional  tone  of 
mebincholy  to  many  recesses  of  a  country,  otherwise  too  fertile  in 
subjects  of  painful  reflection .  Still,  the  tasteful  examiner  derives 
exquisite  gratification  firom  the  picturesque  forms  assumed,  in 
th^  different  stages  of  decay,  by  these  perishing  structures,  which 
are  often  found  in  tracts  now  remote  firom  the  hannts  of  man,  but 
rich  in  august  or  soothing  features  of  natural  scenery. 

ThCTe  will  be  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Irehind  moved  nearly  in  a  parallel  gradation  of 
style  with  that  of  England,  after  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  mode 
of  design.  But,  in  regard  to  ages  previous  to  the  termination  of 
the  IStfa  century,  there  exist  architectural  peculiarities  of  which 
the  sister  island  presents  no  example.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
some  writers  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  that,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  English,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  no 
buildings  composed  of  lime  and  stone  were  erected  in  this  country. 
The  mistake  of  such  authors  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  3  but 
that  Ireland  was  probably  htcr  than  Britain  in  the  general  adop- 
tion of  cement  and  squared  stones,  is  equally  undoubted.    A 
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simple  Teitage  of  one  of  the  first  rude  bniUmgs  deeigned  aadcon- 
stracted  by  the  christian  natives,  is  supposed  to  esdst  in  tint 
circular  wall,  composed  of  ponderoos  stones  witfaont  cemest, 
which  is  termed  Dun  Amkgm,  and  is  seated  on  a  high  cliff  of  the 
greater  isle  oi  Anran.  This  qtherical  endosure' bears  a  close  n^ 
semblaiice  to  that  which  Bede  describes  as  having  been  erected  by- 
Sti  Cnthbert,  abont  the  year  684>  in  Lindisfain,  or  the  Holy  Iriandw 
Similar  bbries  are.  to  be  seen  in  serersl  rednse  parts  of  Ireland. 

It  may  be  reniarked>  tint  the  castom  of  raising  a  stnio* 
tore  somde  in  one  retired  tract,  doea  by  no  means  imply  that 
snperior  modes  of  building  were  not  also,  at  thesame  time>  kaewn 
and  practised  in  more  popolons  dfistriots  of  the  same  eoantry,  bf 
persons  of  ofmknce  and  anthorily,.  intent  on  other  porpoees  than  a 
rigour  of 'Sednded  discipline.  Chorehes  of  stone  were,  certainly, 
contemporary  in  Britain  wMi  the  rade  cironisr  barrier  raised  by 
Sti  Cttthbert  for  the  attainment  of  religions  privacy.  About  the 
year  Wf,  as  we  are  ittfoiined  by  Bedeir  a  spadeos  dinrch  of  stone 
was  erected  at  Yorlc»  AlliMMgh  we  .are  entirdy  destitnte  of 
histcnried  authority  fisr  attribeting  so  early  a  knowle^  of  archi- 
tectore  to  the  Irish,  it  i^  certain  that  there  sre  existing  edifices 
which  indicate  a  very  remote  antiqnity,  and  might,  by  a  bold  and 
hypothetical  examiner,  be  supposed  of  a  higher  date  than  those 
buildings  in  England,  which  are  by  some  writers  ascribed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  whidi  are,  unquestionably,  in  the  style  prac- 
tised by  that  people. 

Previous  to  such  corsoiy  remarhs  <m  these  structures  aa  are 
oensistent  with  tim  nature  of  our  work,  it  may  not  be  siq»erflsoa8 
to  remind  the  reader  of  soom  doenmstanoes  respecting  the  mode 
of  architecture  that.pnBvailed  in  Europe>  during  the  ages  in  whidi 
were  erected  the  earliest  surviving-  churches.  These  bodldingB 
ace<  chiefly  distingnished  by  dvcnlar  arches,  often  mdeAy  but 
daboratdy  embdlished  \  and  by  columns,  or  rather  piers,  mas- 
sive and  short,  in  proportion  tethe  qnn  of  the  arch.  In  the  form 
of  the  columns,  and  every  Idnd-ef  ornament  introduced,  there  is 
uoually  observable  a  studied  diversity;  but  the  deoocatioim  fre* « 
quently  diq|»lay  an  inqierfect  imitalaon  of  some  particulars  in  classio 
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ardiitect«re>  mixed  with  foraui  of  men,  animalB,  and  imagiimry 
fignres.  This  is  tlie  style  very  commonly  termed  ABglo<-Sftioii> 
but  wUcli  did  not^  in  fact>  onginnte  with  tlie  8ixon»  settled  in 
Britain,  nor  imoi  it  pecnliar  to  timt  people.  This  aMMie  evidently 
qrang  from  that  delmaflflMnt  in  GteeiKn  and  RcMnaa  arehiteetnre 
iMdtt  took  plaeain  tketAiM  oentavy,  and  is  eum^ifted  in  the 
PiidafiaofDiodei£ui,atSpaIatro;  With  slight  varieties^  fM'ooee^ng 
firoa  the  maanera,.CD8te»s>  and  states  of  respeotiveconntriea,  it 
became  general  on  the  continent  for  many  agea  $  nor  was  ita  nae 
oonfined,  in  Britain,  to  thedynastghiafi  the  Saxons.  Withseanely 
any  varialianaitwasadoi}t(9d'by<  the;  Angb*Norawn8,  md  eMH 
tinned  to  prevail  mitll.tiieilatUr'yeiKS  «£  die  iltth  centiry. 

Rromia>cenaideratisn(Ol  the  necesiity  of  sndi  a  nomenchitiife 

as  might  simplify  the  stiidy-  of  awhiteetiatal  antfqaitiea,  modem 

BngMshwritera  deriv«  dm  termsi  vphkhi  tfiey  &Fpiy  to  different 

etyka^  •froaa  the:dynaBtieSi  nnder *  wUoh.  tikose  reapeeffve  modee 

flottrished.    Bat  as  the  same  mling  principles  do.  net  apply  to  Iicn 

land,  we  shall,  in  the  present  wotk,nse4te  torn  Ginov&AB^  whssi 

allading  to  the  weighty  style  of  architeotare  practised  by  the  SfomaB 

and  Normans  of  Enghmd,  tboicharaoteristics  of  which  are  titaHmt 

above,  and  \viU  be  exemplified  in  a  notice  of  several  Irish  chnrrhes. 

There  are*  seme  stmetnres  in  Ireland  which  are  eviden^f  of 

great  antiqaity,  bat  which  do  not'agree,  rither  In  general  eharactcr 

or  in  deteiti  with  the  supposed  earliest  specimens  of  the  dsenlar 

style  in  Britaia^    Of  this  description  may  be  deemed'many  Ixt^d* 

ings  composed  of  rough  stones,  dissimilar  in  ske^  with  remains  el 

roafld-headsd  windows,  eqaally  rade  in  constraetion  with  the 

coarsest  parts  of  the  fabric,  and  quite  destitote  of  any  ornaments 

whatever.    The  doors  of  snob  bniMings  are  sometimes  of  the 

simplest  shape,  the  top4>eing  fsrmed  of  one  massive  stone,  pleoed 

nalon^tadlnaldireotion.  llieeerainons  memorials  of  very  remote 

--  ages  are  often  feond  in  the  mdstisechided  recesses  of  the  island^ 

and  are  sometimes  seen  in  theobsomity  of  narrow  and  deep  glens, 

i^arently  placed  there  for  the  attainment  of  gloom  and  privacy. 

When  nnassbted  by  legitimate  historical  intelligence,  theang- 

gestions  of  the  antiqnary  must  ever  be  received  with  cantion.^    It 
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is  poBsible^  perhaps  is  probable^  that  bnildings  like  those  noticed 
above,  which  though  rade  were  calculated  for  great  durability, 
were  erected  before  existing  piles,  evincing  more  skill  in  architec- 
ture, and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  sculpture.  But  it  may,  likewise, 
be  argued  that  a  country  divided  into  several  states,  as  was  ire- 
famd,  might  be  subject  in  different  parts  to  a  dissimilar  progress 
in  taste  or  opportunities  ^  and  that  an  exhibition  of  rudeness 
might,  in  fact,  be  contemporary  with,  or  subsequent  to,  a  display 
of  comparative  refinement. 

A  species  of  structure  wearing  more  decisive  marks  of  archi- 
tectural character,  though  still  possessing  lineaments  unknown  to 
the  earliest  specimens  of  the  circular  style  in  Britain,  is  observable 
in  the  Church  of  Si.  Doulaeh,  This  hibnc  is  of  very  small  propor- 
tions, and  the  interior  is  principally  divided  into  two  ^mrtments. 
Nearly  tiie  whole  of  the  first  division  is  occupied  by  a  square  mass 
of  stone,  forming  the  monument  and  altar  of  the  saint  to  whom 
tiie  church  is  dedicated.  A  narrow,  and  square-headed,  doorway, 
too  low  to  permit  the  transit  of  a  full  grown  person  without 
stooping,  leads  to  the  second  apartment,  which  constitutes  the 
portion  formerly  ^ipropriated  to  divine  service.  Many  pointed 
windows  have  been  introduced  in  different  ages  ;  but  the  original 
arches  are  all  of  rude  workmanship,  and  are  either  round,  or 
formed  on  a  ddective  imitation  of  the  segment  of  a  circle.  No 
ornamental  mouldings,  or  sculpture,  are  introduced  in  any  part. 
The  roof  is  composed  of  stone,  and  is  double,  admitting  of  an 
upper  story  between  the  two  ranges  of  stone  work.* 

The  earliest  buildings  in  Ireland,  exhibiting  the  decorated  mode 
o/circuiar  archiieciure,  will  be  found  to  differ  from  the  manner  of 
other  countries  in  several  particulars,  which  constitute  curious 
features  in  the  architectural  antiquities  of  the  island.  One  of  the 
most  antient^  as  well  as  most  interesting  of  the  structures  in  this 
style,  is  the  buiUing  usually  termed  Cormace  Chisel,  on  the  rock 
of  Cashell,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.    This  edifice  is  said  to 

*  A  more  minute  description  of  this,  and  other  buildings  here  noticed 
in  general  terms,  is  presented  under  the  heads  of  the  counties  in  which  they 
rotpectlv^ly  occar. 
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hsft  been  erected  in  the  tenth  century  j  and  from  its  architectural 
character,  few  will  be  inclined  to  call  In  question  its  pretension 
to  80  high  a  date  of  antiquity.  The  chapel  is  of  small  dimensionsj 
and  the  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave,  choir,  and  chancel.  Where 
arches  are  introduced  they  are  drcnlar,  throughout  the  whole 
building  3  but  the  windows  now  open  are  small,  and  Mguare* 
headed  ;  and  one  entrance  is  through  a  very  narrow  doorway  of  the  • 
same  form,  inserted  in  a  richly  decorated  circular  doorcase.  The 
columns  are  short  and  massive  -,  they  are  covered  with  a  lozenge 
net*work,  and  have  varied  capitals.  The  sculptural  and  carved 
ornaments  are  numerous  -,  and  besides  the  nail-headed,  the  chevron, 
and  other  mouldings  familiar  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  com* 
prise  the  heads  of  men  and  beasts,  together  with  fenciful  devices. 
There  is  no  subterranean  crypt.  The  roof  is  of  stone  ^  and  over 
the  chapel  is  a  vaulted  apartment.  The  exterior  is  adorned  with 
arcades  of  circular  arches^  and  various  particulars  of  embellishment. 
The  execution  of  the  ornaments  is  rude  throughout  the  whole 
building,  but  does  not  evince  a  greater  want  of  skill  than  is  per« 
ceptible  in  many  works  ascribed  to  a  later  age  and  to  the  hands 
of  the  Anglo-Normans. 

'  Oormac's  Chapel  is  the  most  perfect  vestige  of  circular  architec- 
ture remaining  in  Ireland;  but  parts  of  many  other  edifices  display 
the  same  style ,-  and  from  a  notice  of  the  whole^  the  following 
appear  to  constitute  the  most  striking  marks  of  difference  di»tin« 
gnishable  between  the  mode  of  debased  Roman  architecture 
practised  in  Ireland,  and  that  adopted  in  Britain. 

The  use  of  the  stone  roof  is  a  peculiarity  entitled  to  the  carefril 
notice  of  the  examiner.  In  several  instances  these  roofs  are 
still  in  good  preservation,  although  they  uniformly  appertain  to 
buildings  of  great  antiquity.  They  are  worked  in  an.  angular,  <« 
wedge-like,  form,  of  thin  but  rough  stones,  imbedded  in  cement  j 
and  are  cased  on  the  exterior  with  slabs  of  squared  'stone. 

Crypts,  those  gloomy  subterraneous  apartments  so  frequently 
seen  beneath  the  antient  churches  of  Britain,  scarcely  ever  occur 
under  Irish  churches.  In  contra-distinction  to  the  practice  of  the 
sister  island^  the  Irish  architects,  in  the  ages  under  discussion, 

TOL.  I.  i 
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farmed  uff^or  crofii  b^w^sen  tl|f»  coi;^4  ceiliii§^:of  stQB^  veA  tbe 
afigolar  roof  of  t]|;ie  9awP  inateriM* 

The  coluii^ii&,  or  piers^  are. of  mncb  less  proportional  diameter 
tban  the  Saxon  and  Nor^nan.  The  sculpture  is  generally  in  leM 
bold  reli^>  and  the  orpi^enti^  pourtiqi^lars  evince  some  pec«liaritie«i 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  island  during  the  ages  in  whidi: 
^tbe  designs  were  made.  Th^is^  in  several  buildii^  of  a  lat^  date 
th^  Cormac's  Chapel^  aQd  erect^  aft|^  (he  Northipen  ha4  attuned 
spme  res^blance  of  a  secure  settlements  we  see  the  wolf  and  the 
ravei^,  supposed  to  act  as  emblems  of  Dpmish  courage  or  ferocity. 
Ruiiic  Imot^^  attributed  to  the  same  peqde^  som^mes  occur ;  and, 
in_  more  pleasing  instances^  we  view,  particulats  relating  to  the 
costume  of  the  country.. 

This  circular  an4  we^ght^  style  of  .architecture  aj^^eara  to  ha^e 
prevailed  ii^^  Ireland,  as  ii^.Britain>  until  years,  near  the  t^raina* 
tion  of  the  twelfth  cei^xir^..  It  was  succeeded  by  the  light  and 
graceful  mode  denoi];kmated:tlie.Po3tNTU>.,  or>  as  it  is  sometimeB, 
but  injudiciouslyj,  teamed,  the  CMio*  The  principal 


*  Varioas  appellations  have  been  bestowed  hj  difereet  writers  o%  (hat 
light  and  beautiful  style  of  architectare^  which  grew  into  use  toward  the 
end  of  tbe  twelfth  century,  and  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  buildings  were 
afterwards  designed,  previous  to  the  revival  of  the  Grecian.    By  many 
persons  this  mode  of  building  is  termed  QothiCy  which  calumnious  mode  of 
desigiULtioB  was  first  applied,  in  the  foarteeath  century,  by  Italian  writers, 
t9.  all.  allies  .of  anMecture  deviating,  from  ^ba  Gfttdan-or  Rensan.    How- 
ever injudicious  the  epiUfet^  it)i|ightba,per9i}tte.d  to.coaUnae»  if  it  warn  ; 
so  strictly  applied  to  anjr  one  mpde  Jis  to  cop|(fy  a.  disjUn^ta^d  delerndaate 
idea.    But  this  term  has  been  so  indefinitely  and  variously  used,,  that^ 
modern  architectural  antiquaries  have  found  it  necessary  to  propose  a 
more  specific  nomenclature.    In  the  Introduction  to  the  *^  Beauties  of 
England  and  VMes,"  the  present  writer  has  submitted  many  remarks  on 
tl)|la  sul^jact.    From  the  general  tendency  of  ite  component  parte  to  the 
pointed,  or  pyramidal  form,  an  obvioiis  characteristic  affords  a  correct  and  : 
luminous  term  of  designation^  and,  in  describing  buildings  erected  in  this 
style,  we  shall,  in  the   present  WorlL,  when  noticing  their  architectural  , 
character,  uniformly  apply  to  it  the  term  Pointed.    It  is  well  known 
that  the  Pointed  style  was  subject  to  several  alterations  in  various  ages. 
In  the  Introduction  to  the  Work  above-mentioned,  these  variations  of 
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•  » 

of  this  architectural  style  is  well  known  to  consist  in  the  tendency 
of  the  whole^  and  every  component  part,  to  a  pyTamidal  figure. 
The  arches  are  pointed,  being  formed  by  the  segments  of  two 
intersecting  circles.  The  pillars  are  usually  clustered,  and  are 
of  slender  proportions.  A  greater  height  is  imparted  to  the 
flEtbric ;  and  the  buttresses,  which  are  very  prominent,  frequently 
terminate ,  in  turrets,  or  spires.  The  ornaments  are  numerous  5 
lightness  and  deganc^  being  the  chief  objects  of  the  architect's 
intention. 

The  artist  and  antiquary  are  often  gratified,  in  an  equal 
measure,  by  the  examples  of  sculpture  which  still  enrich  many 
cathedra!  and  otner  churches  in  England,  although  they  have  to 
deplore  the  bail^aric  insensibility  to  the  arts  with  which  numerous 
line  relics  were  demolished,  during  the  rage  of  different,  popular 
coninilsions.  Ireland  retains  scarcely  any  specimens,  of  religions 
scnlptore,  except  such  as  are  contained  on  ^tient  crosses  and 
Bepnl^hirai  monuments. 

It  is  observ'able,  in '  regard  to  Irish  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
that  we  seldom  witness  that  intermixture  of  styles,  or  incongruous 
uinion'  of  arches  and  ornaments  appertaining  respectively  to  the 
circular  and  pointed  modes,  so  frequently  seen  in  Britain.  A  rare 
instance  of  this  contrariety  of  styles  in  one  design,  occurs  in  the 
transept:  of  this  Cathedral  of  Christchurch,  or  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
Dnblm,  which  was  probably  erected  under  the  patronage  of  the 
firdt  Norman  adventurers,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  pointed  style  of  arcihitecture  was  unquestionably  Intro- 
dueed  to  Ireland  by  the  English  settlers  5  and  every  progressive 
modification  of  this  style  appears  to  have  been  nearly  contempo- 
raneous with  the  adoption  of  the  same  novelty  of  fashion  in 
Britain^  It  is  well  known  that  great  difficulty  is  found  in 
ascertaining  the  precise  date  at  which  many  ecclesiastical  struc- 

mode  are  clasttfted,  and  referred  to  the  differeni  reigns  in  which  thej  pre- 
vailed. It  would  appear  that  the  same  viciBsitudes  of  architectural' fashion 
were  comoon  to  both  Islands ;  and  a  nodoe  of  Ae  age,  or  reign,  fowUcli 
the  style  of  a  building  is  referable,  must,  therefore,  be  tufficleDtlB  the 
present  WorlL. 

i2 
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tares  were  erected^  however  important  tliw  character.  In  such 
researches  even  history  often  affords  a  dec^tive  light.  From  the 
pages  of  the  annalist  we  frequently  acquire  information  concern- 
ing the  erection  of  a  building,  which  acts  as  no  guide  to  the  date 
of  the  existing  structure ;  since  unnoticed  drcumstances  of  re- 
edification  have  evidently  taken  place.  On  the  same  principlCj 
charters  of  foundation,  respecting  conventual  fabrics,  are,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  equally  fallacious.  It  is  a  subject  of 
gratification  with  the  antiquary  that  a  striking  uniformity,  as  to 
general  lineaments,  prevails  in  all  buildings  erected  in  the  same 
age.  Thus,  when  one  standard  of  comparison  is  satisfactorily 
found,  the  examiner  may  safely  decide  on  the  date  of  a  structure 
quite  unknown  to  history,  but  exhibiting  the  same  features.  The 
architectural  annals  of  Ireland  are  still  more  defective  than  those 
of  Britain;  but  we  shall  be  enabled  to  direct  the  reader  to 
anffident  decided  instances,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as 
described  in  future  pages,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  those 
standards  of  comparison  which  often  form  the  sole  materials  for 
the  antiquary's  conclusions. 

That  the  religious  edifices  of  Ireland  should  display  a  sympathy 
in  fiishion  with  those  of  England,  will,  indeed,  be  esteemed  highly 
probable,  when  we  remember  that  such  structures  were  rarely,  in 
either  country,  the  works  of  native  artists.  It  appears  that 
bands  of  architects  and  workmen,  of  different  nations,  who  had 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  travelling  over  Europe,  in  search  of 
employment  from  the  princes,  nobles,  and  clergy,  in  the  erection 
of  churches,  castles,  and  bridges,  were  incorporated  by  the  pope 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  were  at  the  same 
time  endowed  with  various  other  important  privileges.  Under  the 
name  of  Free  and  AGcq>ted  Masons  this  fraternity  was  well  known 
in  Ireland  and  Britain,  and  erected  the  principal  churches  of  both 
countries. 

Although  a  strong  resemblance,  in  general  character,  was 
evidenUy  produced  by  the  labours  of  these  associated  artificers, 
thus  travelling  throughout  christian  Europe,  it  is  certain  that 
subordinate  varieties  were  introduced  in  every  country,  either  in 
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attention  to  local  partialities^  or  to  individual  taste  or  caprice. 
Such  minor  shades  of  distinction  occur  in  many  Irish  structures, 
and  will  be  noticed  in  future  descriptive  pages.  Nor  were  these 
fraternities  uniformly  the  entire  designers  of  the  fabrics  which 
they  erected.  We  know  that  in  England  some  of  the  greatest 
architects  of  the  middle  ages  were  dignified  ecclesiastics,  or  stu- 
dious inmates  of  religious  houses.  That  the  art  was  equally 
cultivated  in  many  monastic  establishments  of  Ireland,  is,  in  every 
respect,  highly  probable ;  and  we  may,  with  undoubted  justice, 
attribute  much  of  the  merit  conspicuous  in  august  vestiges  spread 
throughout  this  island,  to  cloistered  persons  of  genius,  who  studied 
architecture  as  a  branch  of  knowledge  so  applicable  to  religious 
uses,  that  it  was  worthy  the  attention  even  of  men  whose  whole 
mental  energies  were  dedicated  to  purposes  of  piety. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that,  from  several  causes  suffi- 
dently  obvious,  the  greater  number  of  structures,  parochial  as  well 
as  conventual,  affording  specimens  of  antient  architecture  in 
Ireland,  are  now  in  a  state  of  ruin;  but  they  are  still  used, 
together  with  their  attached  grave-yards,  as  burial-places  for  the 
descendants  of  those  who  deserted  the  buildings  as  places  of 
religious  service,  on  an  alteration  in  the  forms  of  worship.  The 
utter  neglect  and  rapid  decay  to  which  the  churches  of  Ireland 
Decame  subject  in  years  briefly  following  the  sera  of  reforma- 
tion, are  recorded  by  Spenser,  who  remarks,  in  bis  **  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland,**  about  the  year  1596,  that  due  care 
should  be  taken  "  to  build  up  and  repayre  all  the  ruined  churches, 
whereof  the  most  part  lye  even  with  the  ground,  and  some  that 
have  bin  lately  repayred  are  so  unhandsomely  patched,  and 
thatched,  that  men  doe  even  shunne  the  places  for  the  uncomeli- 
nesse  thereof." 

Still  further  injuries  were  inflicted  during  the  political  troubles 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  calamitous  time  many  churches 
appropriated  to  divine  worship,  according  to  the  rituals  of  the 
establishment,  were  alienated,  and  were  exposed  to  various 
destructive  insults  from  the  more  violent  of  the  fanatics .  A  notice 
of  the  principal  times  and  modes  in  which  some  important  efforts 
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(well-plaoed^  perhqw^  In  the  Gbmrclies  of  great  cities)  is  utterly 
repugnant.  To  the  leaa  pqpuloiifl  tracts  of  Iiriand  the  spire  is 
particularly  adapted,  as  it  imparts  an  ur  of  social  animation  to 
dbtricts  otherwise  wearing  solely  the  gloomy  aspect  of  neglected 
poverty. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chapels,  of  modem  erection,  are  not  less 
nameroos  than  the  chnrches  ;  and  many  are  of  noUe  dimensions, 
of  a  substantial  character,  and  have  been  raised  at  a  great  eipense, 
defrayed  by  voluntary  contribution.  Several  are  fabrics  of  coiisi* 
derable  splendour  ^  but  the  same  lamentable  want  of  attention  to 
an  uniformity  of  style  is  observable  in  most  of  these  stmetores, 
as  in  many  of  the  modern  churches.  Where  the  pointed  style  is 
adopted,  the  orders  of  that  architectural  mode,  which  are  not  less 
deternunate  than  those  of  the  Grecian,  are  frequently  violated,  as 
if  with  studied  indifiference.  The  Grecian  and  the  Pointed  styles 
are  oiten^  most  reprehensibly,  mixed  in  the  same  design,  eqoally 
to  the  injury  of  fine  effect  and  to  the  neglect  of  obvious  pn^iriety. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  strange  misapprehension,  some. modern 
architects  encourage  the  lawless  excursions  of  an  inventive  genius, 
and  believe  that  their  creations  derive  merit  from  novelty.*  Thu 
error  in  judgment  is  well  known  to  prevail  in  En^and,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  in  the  sister  island  $  and  it  is  <mly  by  severity 
of  remark  that  many  architects,  in  both  countries,  will  be  indnoed 
to  learn,  that  excellence  can  alone  be  obtained  by  the  jndicbus 
adaptation  of  established  rules  to  the  effect  devised  by  a  cultivated 
taste. 


*  Dr.  Milner  presents  an  anecdote  on  this  snbject,  which  we  snbjofai, 

in  confirmation  of  a  remark  onwillinsly  made:  **  Seeing  tl|e  maater- 

biillder*'   (of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  new  chapels  in  Ireland) 

^*  about  to  place  a  whimsical  sort  of  capital  for  the  butment  of  «  pointed 

*rch,  I  took  the  Jiberty  of  asking  him,  what  order,  or  style,  that  capital 

belonged  to  ?'*    He  answered  tee :  **  It  is  of  no  particular  order  or  style  i 

hnt  it  la  a  fkncy  Corinthian  capital."—-"  Do  yoo,  Aen,  really  imagine. 

Sir,"  said  I,  «<  that  yon  can  fiuicy  a  more  beaatlfnl  CorintUan  capital, 

than  that  which  has  obtained  the  approl|ation  of  allcivillEed  nations  in  all 

ages  ?"     Milner's  Inquiry,  Sic.  «93-4. 
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The  Cbobbbs  of  ScuLrroBBD  Stonb  to  be  seen  in  taanj 
parte  el  Ireland  constiti^  a  cttrioBs  aiid  mtoreetisgxlaBS  of  tbe 
natieiial  aBtiqiiHies.  The  specimens^  are,  indeed^  so  amBeraas, 
and  60  vaiiooB  in  chancter,  thitsome  reoMirIa  on  the  fatm^ 
customary  approprbtion  of  thia  speciee  of  monnment^  if  net 
absolntely  requisite,  can  scarcely  fiedl  of  being  acceptable. 

That  the  practice  of  erecting  single  'atones,  in  oommemoration 
of  an  important  event,  or  as  a  symbol  of  pi^n  worship,  {nrevailed 
in  very  remote  periods  of  antiquity,  is  a  feet  well  known.  It  is 
abo  generally  admitted  that  the  esriy  teachers  of  christiaiuty,  in 
a  necessary  condescension  to  tiie  prejudices  and  gloomy  ignorance 
of  the  multitude,  collected  their  auditory  or  tdnvcrto' in  places 
rendered  fencifnlly  sacred  by  these  heathen  erections ;  bat  dianged 
the  stone  from  a  pagan  to  a  christian  symbol,  by  caniBg  on  it 
the  figure  of  the  cross.  As  a  knowledge  of  the  arte  increased,  a 
{HTOgressive  degree  of  elegance  was  bestowed  on  the  decorations 
of  these  emblematical  pillars.  No  longer  was  the  indented  cross 
their  sole  enrichment.  The  hand  of  picfus  taste  was  applied  to 
the  shaft ;  and  a  variety  of  sculpture  was  bestowed,  in  augmenta* 
tion  of  the  attractive  character  of  the  sacred  memorial. 

The  purposes  for  which  crosses  were  erected  were  various, 
when  Christianity  became  the  undisputed  religion  of  the  whole  of 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  following  appear  to  be  the  chief  uses 
to  which  they  were  devoted,  subordinate  to  the  general  incitement 
they  were  supposed  to  present  in  regard  to  devotional  feeUngs. 

They  were  frequently  erected  as  memorials  of  designation,  or 
boundary  marks  in  respect  to  property  and  parishes.  Dr.  Ledwich 
(in  his  account  of  the  parish  of  Aghaboe),  observes  that  a  cross 
was  constantly  erected  by  bishops  and  abbote,  on  their  glebes ; 
and  adds  that  "  within  these  crocea  they  exercbed  dvil  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction.'*  But  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Ifarris,  in  his 
adxtitions  to  Ware's  Antiquities,  that  although  "  hishops  and 
abbote  had  large  jurisdictions  in  the  districts  caUed  Crocea^  w 
Cross-lands,  yet  the  king  had  also  sheriffs,  or  other  ministers, 
distinct  from  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties;'*  instances  of  which 
practice  he  cites  from  many  antient  records. 


cnii  mamoDvev»H. 


It  is  lifcnvifle  {nobaUe  thai?  cnmm  eredtechby  tlie  road  side  m 
.'Irelittd  were  eodoiraL  with  a  privilege  of  aatictitaEty.  Saeh  wvfe 
.Aepnatice  on  many!  parts  of  the  oontineiLt ;  hot  it  is  Miavdd 
-Aat  the  aame  pmikge  ww  not  granted  to  crosses  in  England^ 
where  thttloU  n|^ta  of  sanctnaiy  oonld  be-obitafaied  only  by  vojnd 
grant. 

CkMses  Af  eepakhnd  .memorial  are  well  known  tohnve  been 
•exfFemdy  freqnent,  and  periiaps  eonstttnted  the  eariiest  chriBtim 
monnmenta  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Aeroaswas  ako  fteipieiitly 
erected  near  theentrance  of  tiie  ehotch^  or  on  the  side  of  the 
fHtii.leadingto.tt,  lor'the  purpose  of  earoitnig  sdemn  emotiona 
in  the  minds  of  i^hose  who  tapproadhed  the  sacred  jffle.  Battles^ 
and  disastroea  events  (as  instances  of  nfmrder)^  were  often  eom« 
memorated.by  a  cross,  ivised  on  thevpetof  trionph  or  calamity. 
Inipast  ages  the  cross  was  considered  «  necessary  aj^endage  to 
the  market-place,  and.  was  often  supported  on  an  arcade,  which 
sffindiDd  shelter  ifor  lAie  tiedera.  Here  it  acted  as  an  emphatical 
iwanoing  against  dtehonest  practices  ^  and,  from  stepeeutromidiutg 
its  base,  the  itmwtes  of  ar^aeent  te^ions  badMAbtm  are  suid  to 
have  sometimes  harangued  the  assembly.  '^  Vbe  general  intent 
of  marfcet^rosses,"  observes -Dr;  Mikier,  **  was  to  excite  public 
homage  to  the  religion  of  Christ  cradfied,  and  to  inspire  men 
witii  a  aenseof  SMHidityandpietyamidattheoMlin^traaBactions 
of  life."* 

Nuwrons  cxaaiples  of  several  of  those  Tariooa  kinds  of  CM>BS«e 
ase  remaining  in  diftmit  parts  of  Ireland,  in  no  instance  do 
they  equal,  either  uigc^mlenr  of  design  erepodlence  of  workman- 
slid^^  the  moat  costly  and^tiuguidiedof  tbuse  StiH  to  be  seen  ib 
England.  But  th^  nnadber  is  geea%  superior^  and  they  exhHHt 
aeonatant  veriety,  calculated  at  once  to  endte  and  to  gnrdfy  c«-' 
riosity.  Many  aieexteemdy  raie,  and  nearly  in  the  last  ttage4if 
decay,  but  still  abonaifing  in  iaterest  far  theantifaarian  eaandner* 

4 

*  Hi»t.  of  Winchester!  vol.  ii,  p.  IBS,  For  more  copioas  reoui^ka- 
concerning  the  character,  and  history  of  antient  stone  crosses,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  "  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,***  by  J. 
Britton,  F.  S.  A.  vol.  i. 
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Others  dJisglaj  a  j^ecnlWr  ajDui^iice  of  3ci|)ptiire>  that .  Atones  for 
^y  defect  of  skill  in  desigik  or  exeoation^  and  which  ao  ari^t^or 
jfl^Vfk  of  cdtiyated  taste^  can  ^view  with  a  feeling  bmlerisg  op 
ii^difiTer^ce.  In  these  craus^  the  dnstered  pleniti^  of  d«cor«F 
tio^^  rich  in  figof^s^  in  fanciful  devkss,  und  s^rifo^  passages  of 
9priptni:;e>  often  pirod;QLoea.an  nnspcatatble  degree  of  beaaty>  when 
nielloTKed  by  the^lenient  toi^beaof  t^* 

I4any  afmlptori^  cre88e9  in  this  ooipttry  are,  evidently  of  high 
an^igttityj  w^d  some  are  usually  i|saib^  to  ^gsp  pf fM^^ns  to  th^ 
fonyerjiion  of  the  Panes.  It.wonld  fi|gi<^  to  be  n^ifliestifiiifdblf 
thf^t  th^^eatjpr  nnp^ber.  are  the  work  of  those  incoigoqit^^imQMi 
fii||d  iiifiats,  yifho  ;ti^yelled  o^er  different  parts  of  Envqie,  4m4 
built  Ae.chorches  and  perfi»|ned  ther^ligians  soolptiire  of  Ifdmdj 
in  Qonunon  with  those  of  other  countries.  Amongst  the  .most 
antient  i;emaining  examples  mfiy  be  noticed  l^he  crospes  ifi  Mobas- 
terboice;  Armagh ;  Kilry ;  and  Keils>  in  the  County lOf  Meath. 

MiLii:AnT  AND  Dotf  ESTxc  AjiGB(i7n^Ty4a.*-4rfiljUMi  abounds  in 
vestiges  of  military  archi^ctore  j  but  tliQse  remi^ns  qreinfew 
instances  of  a  ]|ugher  jjate  t^i^.th^  eptm^^f  of  the  Sd^h.  iu  thei 
twelfth  oentnry  $  and  nearly;  Ihe  wliqle  are  the  woijcs  ef  invniing 
nations.  Whilst  Britain  acquired  ffifferomt  ^nsf^  of  M^uoe 
from  the  RomfMis  i^d  Sas^ons^  the  C#ic  ^d  3e]gfte  tribes  of 
Ireland  refnfon^  i^ffititf^  ^f  ap  exemplar  of  fic^rlificatiiMi,  on 
sqeutific  prmcfiples.  .^t^d^^  i^  a  later  period  thim  neighbour^ 
ing  coux^es^  taibfi  fff^^.  ^  >lM6  method  of  iiir$!ga}ar  miffNe, 
they  Tf^ed  to  the  u^nufs^  or  clim^  the<moantaiiB^  .wheiu  oyer- 
pgwered  by  numbers  or  by  miliary  jtactios-  The  Dm^,  their  fixst 
i^yad^era  snb^^q^nt  to  the  chri^^ian  m^  were  si^c^y  more 
a}dl^,^iiyi  the^el^es  ja  puiis^vpyctiug  places  ^.eitifioial  deispce. 
Thuf^tiie  Y^Mgw  el  imb  moAoe  offortiAcation  as  weve  pn^ised 
hu  thf^  af^ent  )ri«h  eh«s^  c^eiat  of  <BMhw«ka>rmnid0  traces  in 
the  8oil^  whichj  firam  m^^tAm  a»d  chaiinter,  have  prosed  mare 
d^fehle  thi^  mMt  wf^ska:  of  stone. 

^^Y  ^ntm  assert  that  the  Danes  introdnced  to  Irelaid  the 
use  of  ceuKsnl  in  building ;  and  Girahius  Cambrensis  notices  the 
great  number  of  forti&ed  places  conatructed  by  that  peq>le.    But 
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there  are  at  present  scarcely  any  traces  of  stcme  buildings,  wUch 
can,  with  a  satisfactory  calculation  of  correctness,  be  ascribed  to 
a  Danish  origin.  The  antiettt  tower  at  Waterford,  termed 
Reginald's  Tower,  is  nsnally  believed  to  present  an  example  of 
the  fiibrics  of  stone  erected  by  the  Danes  in  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  defence.  We  are  told,  in  the  work  on  the  Antiquities 
of  Ireland  pnblished  under  the  name  of  Orose,  that  the  Ostmen, 
or  Danes,  had  in  Waterford  ''  Tnrgis's,  Magnuses,  and  Reginald's 
towers }  names  folly  indicative  of  a  Norwegian,  or  Danish,  origin.'* 
It  will  be  obvious  that  the  mere  retention  of  a  founder's  name  is 
no  proof  that  the  existing  building  was  erected  under  his  auspices. 
The  name  might  be  habitually  retained,  after  the  structure  had 
undergone  re*ediiication.  The  building  in  question  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and  of  a  considerable  hdght.  The  interior  is  ascended  by 
sphral  stairs  of  stone,  and  the  few  windows  are  small  and  square. 
The  walk  are  not  less  than  nine  feet  in  thickness. 

These  characteristics  would  equally  apply  to  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  by  whom  the  fortifications  of  Waterford  were  restored 
after  their  ruinous  assault  of  the  town  in  the  year  1171.  It  is 
observable  that  the  author  of  ''  Northern  Antiqmties"  describes 
the  fortresses  of  the  antient  Danes  as  being  **  rude  castles,  situate 
on  the  summit  of  rocks,  and  rendered  inaccessible  by  thick,  mis- 
shapen, walls )"  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Danes 
settied  in  Britain  introduced  ho  particular  mode  of  fortification, 
but  merely  imitated  the  works  of  their  Saxon  predecessors.  No 
direct  historical  tiestimony,  nor  marked  peculiarities,  denote  any 
stone  towers  in  Ireland  to  be  of  Danish  workmanship ;  and  tbe 
examiner,  who  is  averse  to  the  indulgence  of  conjecture  in 
antiquarian  inquiries,  will,  perhaps,  believe  that  the  only  military 
vestiges  in  this  country,  satisfoctorily  attributed  to  the  Danes^ 
are  the  earthworks  noticed  in  a  previous  page,  several  of  which 
retain  traces  of  the  foundation  of  fanner  buildings. 

The  earliest  casties  in  Ireland,  on  an  extensive  plan,  were 
erected  subsequent  to  the  invasion  by  the  English,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  Britain,  and  the  con- 
stant bias  of  our  sovere^s  of  the  Norman  line  to  continental 
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warfare,  Henry  and  his  aoooeasora  neglected  to  raise  m  Ireland  a 
sufficiency  of  strong  castles  by  royal  mandate,  in  resemblance  of 
those  constnicted  in  England,  which  were  boilt  at  the  pablic  coat, 
and  garrisoned  for  the  defence  of  the  state.  The  attainment  of 
security,  howeyer,  induced  the  military  leaders  and  other  powerftil 
settlers,  to  constroct  strong  holds  of  defence ;  and  by  these  dts-- 
tingoished  persons  niuneroas  castles  were  erected,  with  great 
celerity,  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 

Of  the  stmctures  erected  by  the  first  settlers,  or  in  ages 
briefly  sncceeding  the  reign  of  the  second  Henry,  oomparativdy 
few  remains  are  now  to  be  seen ;  but  there  are  sufficient  enmples 
to  shew  that  strength  was  the  primary  object  cultivated  by  the 
builders.  It  b  certain  that  these  fabrics  were  designed  by  archi- 
tects brought  from  England  j  and  they  consequently  bear  a 
great  similitude  to  structures  remaining  in  that  country;  but 
it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  of  a  character  less  intricate, 
or  mixed,  than  is  commonly  attributed  by  architectural  antiipiaries 
to  castellated  buildings  of  a  later  date  than  the  revgn  of  Henry 
the  First.  The  keep  was  often,  but  not  invariably,  flanked  with 
round  towers,  and  placed  on  an  elevated  site,  either  natural  or 
artificial.  Traces  of  machicolation,  portcullisses,  and  the  various 
other  refinements  of  defence  carried  to  high  perfection  by  the 
Anglo-Normans,  in  that  improved  mode  of  fortification  cultivated 
by  Bishop  Gundulph,*  are  still  visible  ;  and  these  castles  of  the 
early  settiers  evidently  comprised  a  ballium,  and  attendant  ont- 
w<Hrks.  Although  strongly  defensible,  they  are  usually  inferior 
in  extent  and  beauty  to  English  structures  erected  in  the  same 
ages ;  their  whole  aspect  declaring,  in  characters  as  intelligible  as 
the  moumfnl  pages  of  the  annalist,  the  local  troubles  amidst  which 
they  were  erected,  and  the  ferocious  rudeness  of  the  mere  soldiers, 
however  dignified  in  name,  by  whom  they  were  occupied.  An 
example,  although  mutilated  by  recent  innovation,  occurs  in  the 
castle  of  Carlow, 

*  For  some  Mcount  of  the  ImproyemenCB  introduced  to  military  archi* 
Coctarv  by  thla  diitlBfaished  Biihop  of  Rocheiter,  see  **  Introdoction  to 
tibo  BeaatiM  of  BaglaBd  aad  Wales,*'  article  Anflo-Norman  Antlqaltiefl* 


can  iifTifdixoefrio}!.' 

To  these  fartrestfeB,  of  Angio-^Normn  charteter^  sacceU^, 
aft  in  Bngk"*^^  as  irreg«lar  niode  of  castelklioii^  nt  yMth  the 
plan  no  longer  conrfsted  siDKply  of  a  keep>  or  central  toWer^ 
storonadad  by  embattled  ontworte.  In  tins  latter  ino<te  niuneroizs 
tdweorsofdefence,  united  by  micnil  lihes>  are  combined' in  the 
achehne  of  one  structure.  This  style  obtained  in  England  as  easily 
as  the  reign  of  Stephen^  and  ^bid^ly  gre#  into  use  in  Ireland 
before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth'  centniyJ  As  an  example  may 
be  named'  RowomtMn  Cttstie,-  oommeficed  in  the  year  1968*  It 
may  be  noticed^  asra  minor^  but  strongly  mark^i  featnrel  of  such 
castke  aa  were  erected  subsequent  td  the  early  part  of  the  thu^- 
teenith  century,  that  round-heskled  tnndows  and  doorways  oftkik 
give  phce  to 'theses  of  a  pofeated  fcnin. 

The  disturbed*  state 'of-  Ireland  unfai^ily  rendered  of  slow' 
growth  tha*  aaeKMited  styte^fcAtc^bted^arehitectnre  winch  WKS 
adopted  m  the  sist^island  in  the^ reign  of  Edward  I.  and  in  which 
acaptiraling  ridmess  of  exterior'  Hneamehts  is  united  with  an 
internal  anplitade  of  domestic  arrangement,  calculated  for  social 
enjoyment  ahd  sumptuous  festivity.   A  ^nt  imitation  of  manners^ 
however,  arose  by  tardy  steps';  and  the  architectural  vestiges  of 
part  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  act 
as  memorials  ofthe  increased  splei^dour  of  baronial  estaUishnients. 
Several  buildingB  remain,  although  deserted  and  ruinous,  in  which 
the  towers  of  defenee  are  united  by  lines  of  capacious  building, 
instead  of  mere  embattled  walk ;  the  whole  edifice  assutoiingthe 
aspect  of  a  fortified  assemblage  of  spacious  dwelBngs.    The  decay- 
ing casde  of  CUmm&re,  county  of  Cariow^  may  be  noticed  as  an 
example  of  thb  kind  of  JMlding.    But,  in  ascribing  a  date  to  such 
structures,  the  examiner  must  hold  in  remembrance  that  in  Ireland, 
as  in  Britain,  many  castles  were  altered,  in'confonnance  to  the 
new  mdde  i  and  additional  buildings,  not  older  than  the  Sixteenth 
century,  are  therefore  often  seen  uiiited  with  towers  of  Considerable 
antiquity. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  whole  of  the  above  remarks  apply 
to  the  castles  of  the  principal  grantees,  or  most  powerful  and 
wealthy  amoa§^  the  English  settlers.    There  succeeded  to  the 
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8tn«tiir«»la«in#ti(NNl  a^peckfiroCdigiiMedrMidwice^  apperndiiiiig 
to  the  atme^eksB  of.pevMnfl,  of  wfaicli.tittK  «re  tnany  r«iiaiiM  in 
teehmd^  biUknone  in  Englaivd;  eBC€pton>A».iidrtll«Ri'dM«il«f^tof' 
that  cofontry.    This  is  the  cattellaied  house,  stAtiBf  'SOi'tenncdii 
hiJE9g)fnAiikta»ar€m,  afterihe  disMe  <if  T^i^ar'  fortMBMi  as 
fkoBik^iUl  tmiimnk,  aiorm  ofrbmUingcnidJi^         tma  »> 
beatpwfld)  b^.iiij  evmy'faiteitc&ayMiiwlrich  we jupb  aeqiBiiulBiv 
ae^HaAlmHliUi  Jiii:the  cmm^  otDeAj,  tfaeaestmctnrea  duf laysddi 
only  ^'isajmUkat^  fitita§kl^^  loopt  and  battlemMMir,> 

wiifciit;|>eoaeB8ittg^  in  reaHfey^  a  dtknmkie.  dncacfeen  Intlnlrtnd i 
the  ,c9(wal  dwaWnga  ^fJ^aflhuBit;  wheittnf9ir4teDl«l0  ftirtirwaeBV : 
were-lai^»b»  naasivfi^i  and  ihregekor  maaaiBiia^  affmdiki^niiKb  or- 
the  c^wnmmcb  of  dM.  EAglisk  inUs^  but'  of  a  more  8e^ltt%i 
eMffsial  ^teiaotery  aftdiprafided.al*  every  .potat.\v«tb  tlie  mettie' 
of.  formklaUeiireaistaafie.  Sach  labiieB  mnat:  chiefly  tie  aAsritoMi 
to^tJieMbeenA  and  WTteanfli  eentairiesy^  and  ttwy  are  escempHfMMl^ 
in  the^roita  olJfofH  CaHie.  iiitiieQaeea*e  Cemty^  aHdtbeee'of' 
^MMia  (ktdtp  ia  theiceanty  of  Wickbw; 

It  k  saftdendy  ^Tideat  that  the  eiuiOB»f»f  residia^fakiloMMd't 
buildings  preyailed  in  Ireland  to  a  much  later  date:  than  i»> 
^Hlinii*  <  If  hialofy  were  n»te»  tha.architectore  of  a  country 
wmU'  fisffim^  in  no  nean.  degree,  .the  manners,  of. the  itAabitattts 
iOfF^preMiife  fl0^*    Th«sit>ifl  painfially  apparent,  wkhoat  the 
aM  tC'^sMpd^  ithtt^a  wa«t  ifrf^aeendty  pervaded  talLraaltsiof  thisha^  • 
nmffifimp^im^^fwiyij^  of Al»a«re»teeBlh  oentory,  whist. 
tbe^^^er.f^Jv^W^ inbiAiMtt«l*j(^ tfiagbv^  resided-  imicaprtaow 
hi^bu  hayiagifuigiwrded  windows  icaiaied<  veufhp  .toi  ithe  levei-  6f i 
the.,«HL'   Nor  m9»ti  it  he^aapposed  that  theseidomeatio^  peiils^  -as  > 
they  relat^it^  itiberuppecxordifet^e:  of*  Baglish  seltltrsi  pnooeeded ' 
entirely  fr^n  the.  avisngiaig.  spirit-) of :  nativea/  only  half'«dtth^ed  • 
and  vexationsly  governed.    The  English,  ambitions  of  extending 
their  domains,  and  insolent  in  individaal  pow^  whilst  remote 

*  It  is  believed  that  there  is  not  in  Borland  any  instance  of  a  reg;ular 
castle,  erected  as  a  residence,  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Rithard  II.  In- 
trodnctioa  to  *^  Bdanties  of  England  and  Wieiles,"  p.  148. 
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from  riigal  authority,  were  continually  engaged  in  Bangoinary 
qoandfl  amongst  thenuelTes.'*  All  tbe  arts  which  embellish  life 
were  unavoidably  disr^arded,  amidst  snch  complicated  scenes  of 

tnmnlt  and  rapine. 

As  a  necessary  precaution  of  government,  in  a  country  so  ill- 
organized  as  was  Ireland  in  past  ages,  every  grant  of  land  was 
aooompanied  with  the  injanetion  of  erecting  a  castle,  down  to  so 
late  a  period  as  the  colonizing  of  the  six  escheated  counties  of 
Ulster,  in  the  year  1606.  The  defensible  domestic  buildings  erected 
by  the  settlers  on  small  portions  of  land,  late  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  early  in  the  seventeenth  centuries,  constitute  the  most  numerous 
class  of  castles  to  be  seen  in  Ireland,  if  such  a  name  may  be 
bestowed  on  these  fortified  houses,  which  are  tall  and  rectangular 
towers,  of  moderate  proportions,  quite  destitute  of  architectmral 
iaterest,  and  imparting  an  air  of  unmitigated  harshness  to  the 
scenery  in  which  they  occur.  These  gloomy  &brics  will  not  fail 
to  remind  the  examiner  of  the  Castlet,  or  Peel,  so  frequent  on 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  a  defence  agunst 
acts  of  midnight  aggression  was  the  first  object  of  care  in  the 
design  of  even  an  ordinary  dwelling. 

It  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  the  Irish  were 
slow  in  adopting  the  mode  of  scientific  fortification  practised  by  the 
English  settlers.  The  editor  of  the  work  on  Irish  Antiquities,  pub« 
lished  under  the  name  of  Grose,  attempts  to  explain  this  defect  of 
policy,  by  the  following  remarks  :  "  The  strong  attachment  of  the 
Irish  to  Tanistry,  Gavelkind,  and  their  Brehon  laws,  creating  a  per- 
petual fluctuation  of  property  and  residence,  prevented  the  erecdon 
of  houses  and  castles,  which  the  founders  knew  would  never 
descend  to  their  heirs.  But  when  they  surrendered  their  lands  to 
the  crown,  and  received  a  re»conve3^ce  of  them,  to  hold  by 

*  Speniar,  writing  in  1596,  obwrves,  on  the  authority  of  a  complaint 
made  by  the  citixena  of  Cork,  that  *'  the  English  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
who  then  had  great  poBsessions  in  Ireland,  began,  through  pride  and  inio- 
lency,  to  make  private  warret  one  against  another,  and,  when  either  part 
was  weak,  they  would  wage  and  draw  in  the  Irish  to  take  their  part*"-^ 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  Dublin  Bdit.  p.  106. 
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EBgUsh  ieaures,  one  of  which  was  the  inheritance  in  the  ^Krect 
line,  then  they  began  to  provide  for  posterity  and  the  honour  of 
their  families  J  by  bnilding  castles  and  improving  their  possessions. 
In  1584,  Stanihnrst  names  but  O'Neil,  O^Garrol,  O'Roorke, 
CMore,  and  O'Conor,  the  most  powerfnl  Irish  chiefs,  who  had 
castles/' 

FVom  the  history  of  military,  or  castellated,  we  descend  to  that 
of  domestic  architecture  5  and  it  is  traly  gratefnl  to  remark  that 
there  are  still  vestiges  which  denote  the  partial  adoption,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  of  the  character  of  structure  usually  denomi* 
nated  Uihabethan.  The  specimens  of  this  style  are  few,  and  are 
crhiefiy  united  to  castellated  buildings,  of  strength  and  antiquity. 
Such  is  the  spacious  mansion  at  Cturick  on  Suir,  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Ormonde,  which  clings,  as  if  for  protection,  to  the  dis- 
mantled and  decaying  fortress  that  formerly  constitated  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  noble  family  of  Butler. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  many  buildings  of  the  above,  or  a 
nearly  similar  description,  fell  before  the  firebrands  of  different 
infuriated  factions,  in  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  5*  and 
the  structures  by  which  this  loss  was  supplied  have  little  claim  to 

*  In  a  Manuscript  by  the  late  W.  Beauford,  A.  M.  now  in  the  pes* 
tession  of  the  present  writer,  is  the  following  remark,  which  is  of  some 
valoe  as  proceeding  from  intelligence  afforded  by  actual  witnesses  of  the 
■cene  described :  *'  On  the  establishment  of  tranquillity,  after  the  stormy 
period  of  the  Revolntion,  the  architectural  beauties  of  Ireland  were  low 
indeed.  From  the  information  of  those  of  the  middle  of  the  last  age  who 
well  remembered  the  state  of  the  country,  at  the  conclnding  periods  of  the 
■eventeenth  century,  it  appears,  that  not  a  castle  or  mansion  throughout 
the  island,  but  was  either  in  ruins  or  deserted ;  the  gentlemen,  in  general, 
residing  in  temporary  cottages  until  more  appropriate  edifices  could  be 
erected."  This  notice  of  the  miseries  caused  by  a  long  course  of  warfare, 
may  assist  in  accounting  for  the  former  want  of  eligible  mansions  in 
Ireland,  as  complained  of  by  Mr.  Young,  who, "  supposes,"  in  the  observa- 
tions  appended  to  his  *'  Tour,"  that  **  there  were  not  ten  dwellings  in  the 
kingdom,  thirty  years  ago,  that  were  fit  for  an  English  pig  to  live  in  I*' 
Bnt  no  statement  of  causes  leading  to  temporary  national  depression,  can 
ezcnse  the  ungracious  character  of  the  tourist's  language  in  that  passage. 
Mr.  Young's  Tour  was  commenced  in  the  year  1776. 
VOL.  I.  k 
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commendation.  These  were^  in  general^  rectangular  buildings, 
often  of  tall  proportions,  as  if  the  designers  wereaetoaled  by  an 
observance  of  the  isolated  towers,  already  described  as  forming 
the  habitations  of  grantees,  or  undertakers,  settled  on  small 
allotments  of  land.  In  r^fard  to  internal  arrangement,  they  were 
suited  to  a  rude  but  abundant  hospitality,  rather  than  to  the 
enjoyments  of  polished  intercourse.* 

The  tasteless  mode  which  pervaded  these  buildings  remained  in 
practice,  with  a  few  exceptions,  for  which  the  country  was  chiefly 
indebte4  to  Mr.  Bindon,  of  Limerick,  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  an  attention  to  the  models  of  PaUadio 
was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Irish.  This  improvement 
in  civil  architecture  must  be,  in  a  great  degree,  attributed  to  the 
professional  exertions  of  the  late  Mr .  Cassels,  who  erected,  amongst 
other  noble  structures,  Leinster  House,  in  the  metrc^lis,  now 
belonging  to  the  Dublin  Society. 

The  chaste  and  eligible  style  thus  introduced,  constituted  the 
national  fashion,  in  mansions  of  a  superior  class,  until  a  date 
comparatively  recent.  It  is  now  supplanted  by  a  taste  for  that 
imposing  species  of  design  which  prevails  so  generally  in  Britain, 
and  is  there  often  denominated  the  modem  Gothic.  It  has 'ever 
been  our  opinion  that  buildings  of  this  kind,  when  correctly 
designed,  should  be  imitative  of  that  character  of  structure  which 
was  invented  by  the  English  on  the  disuse  of  real  castellation,  and 
is  noticed  in  a  previous  page  under  the  name  of  castellated  house. 
The  licence  permitted  by  this  legitimate  prototype,  affords  an 
ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  imagination,  even  in  an  architect 
of  the  boldest  powers  of  mind.  In  a  strict  observance  of  rules,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  whole  exterior,  in  general  design  and  in  detail, 
should  be  allusive  to  military  architecture,  except  one  division, 

*  In  manuonB  of  this  asra  were  retained  the  Guebt  Chambers,  com- 
mon in  antient  buildings  where  the  necessity  of  defence  precluded  a 
liberality  of  accommodation.  These  consisted  of  two  large  apartments  for 
occasional  visiters,  the  one  containing  a  number  of  beds  for  ladies,  the 
other  for  gentlemen.  These  apartments  were  sometimes  called  Barrack' 
rsoMs.    Beaaford*ft  MS8.  penes  J.  N.  Brewer. 
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Bspposed  to  eoofttitlttte  tbe  haiij  ckapd.  We  miut  penist  in 
thnikkig  that  the  iavefttora  of  this  kind  of  fabric  ooumittad  a  great 
enror,  by  intermingling  in  one  facade,  without  a  consideration  of 
the  pa^fwUe  defect  in  pressmed  utility  of  appropriation^  the  win- 
dows and  ornamental  particulars  of  the  eodedastioai  style  mlUk 
the  towers  and  loops  of  the  military.  If  Irish  architects  have 
soinetimes  fallen  into  this  objectionable  incongruity  of  manners, 
they  are  warranted  by  the  practice  of  the  English,  with  whom  the 
"  modem  Gothic*'  mode  of  architecture  originated. 

This  bold  and  harsh,  but  splendid  species  of  design,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  recluse  parts  of  Ireland,  where  nature  reigns  in 
wild  and  mysterious  majesty.  The  towers,  the  ramparts,  and  long 
irregular  lines  of  military  grandeur  which  characterize  the  ^Mtof- 
iaied  home,  assimilate  with  the  lofty  mountains  and  wide-spread 
lakes  of  this  romantic  island.  Such  architectural  creations  impart 
a  grateful  air  of  antient  baronial  character  to  scenes  averse  from 
the  delicate  refinements  of  Palladio.  Some  extensive  and  costly 
structures,  exhibiting  much  of  what  is  termed  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  the  picturesque  of  architecture,  have  been  erected  in 
different  parts,  of  Ireland ;  and  we  observe,  with  pleasure,-  that 
amongst  the  most  estimable  examples  must  be  ranked  the  works 
of  a  native  architect,  Richard  Morrison,  Esq.  The  buildings 
erected  after  the  designs  of  this  gentleman  are  highly  ornamental 
to  the  country,  and  evince  an  exemplary  depth  of  research  into 
the  history  and  progressive  variations  of  our  antient  architecture. 

MiscBLLANSous  ANTIQUITIES. — Great  numbers  of  those  rude 
instmments  termed  Ceiis  by  British  antiquaries  are  found  in  nearly 
every  part  of  Ir^and,  and  are  usually  composed,  as  in  all  other  conn- 
tries  where  they  are  discovered,  of  stone,  flint,  or  brass.  It  may 
be  readily  supposed  that  those  formed  of  stone  and  flint  are  the 
most  antient,  and  are  probably  relics  of  the  Celtic,  or  aboriginal 
tribes,  whilst  those  of  metal  are  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Belgae.  It  will  be  recollected  that  antiquaries  entertain 
different  opinions  conc^ning  the  use  for  which  these  instm- 
ments were  derigned  $  but  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubting 
that  they  formed  weapons  of  offence,  like  the  tomifaawk  of  the 
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North  Americans.    In  the  fourth  Yolnme  of  Oongh's  Edition  of 
Ctaadea,  plate  xvii.  is  the  representation  of  a  hook^  donble-edged 
and  very  sharp,  which  the  editor  describes  as  ''  a  small  aecum, 
or  Irish  scarr,  to  cut  herbs,  misletoe,  &c."    The  same  writer 
<>bser?e8  that  the  instruments  termed  Celts  by  the  British,  were 
*'  called,  by  the  antient  Irish,  Tuagh  ttunghu,  or  chip-aoces." 
Small  spear,  or  arrow,  heads,  of  stone,  are  found  in  nearly  equal 
abundance ;  and  are  here,  as  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  termed  elf- 
arrows  by  the  common  people,  who  preserve  them  as  a  charm 
againist  the  malice  of  elfin  visitants. 

Many  swords,  and  some  other  weapons,  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, found  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  are  of  a  metal  usually 
-termed  hroM,  but  whidi  differs  considerably  from  the  metal  pro- 
perly so  called.  In  a  piq>er  communicated  by  Governor  Pownall 
to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  London,  it  is  stated  that,  from  an 
assay  made  by  his  majesty's  assay-master,  the  metal  of  irhich  the 
above  antiquities  are  composed  **  i^pears  to  be  chiefly  copper, 
interspersed  with  particles  of  iron,  and  perhaps,  some  zink  ;  but 
without  containing  either  gold  or  silver.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  metal  was  cast  in  its  present  state,  and  afterwards  reduced  to 
its  proper  figure  by  filing.  The  apparent  palpable  properties  are, 
that  it  is  of  a  texture  which  takes  an  exquisitely  fine  polish,  and 
in  its  colour  exhibits  more  of  the  colour  of  brass  than  of  copper. 
It  is  of  a  temper  which  carries  a  sharp  edge,  and  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  firm  and  elastic,  and  very  heavy.  It  is,  also,  of  a  peculiar 
nature  that  resists  rust."  Mr  Pownall  truly  adds,  that  *'  the  use 
of  this  species  of  metal  for  weapons,  and  other  military  purposes, 
did  not  only  exist  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  use  of  iron,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  properties  above  noticed,  continued  m 
iBStimation  for  these  purposes  many  ages  after  the  use  of  iron  was 
discovered,  as  appears  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  all  the  Gteek 
4Uid  Roman  historians." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  swords  of  tWs  metal  found  m 
Ireland  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  diacovered  in  tbe  Mob 
of  Cannm.  On  account  of  this  similitude  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  were  of  Carthaginian  manufacture  5   and  l>r.  Campbell 
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considers  them  *^  as  serving  to  corroborate  the  opinion  that  the 
Phoenicians  had  footing  in  this  kingdom.*'  This  notion  is  con- 
troverted by  Dr.  Ledwich^  vFho  observes  that  there  would  be 
some  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  Cannae  swords  were  really 
Carthaginian^  and  were  lost  9000  years  back^  since  historians  say 
that  only  1500  Africans  and  Spaniards  fell^  and  more  than  46,000 
Romans.  Cannae  was^  likevnse^  the  theatre  of  many  battles, 
besides  that  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans.  In  conclusion 
Dr.  Ledwich  remarks^  that  "  it  is  well  known,  from  ancient 
writers  that  it  must  be  the  celebrated  Spanish  swords  with  which 
Hannibal's  army  viras  furnished,  and  as  well  known  that  they  were 
short.  Whereas  the  Roman  were,  like  those  found  in  Ireland, 
long  and  heavy,  by  which  they  penetrated  the  armour  to  the  very 
body.  The  Carthaginians  never  visited  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north,  and  yet  brazen  swords,  and  other  metallic  implements, 
have  been  discovered  there." 

In  different  parts  of  Ireland,  chiefly  on  digging  the  bogs,  there 
have  been  found  numerous  articles  of  pure  gold,  which  proy^e  the 
inhabitants  to  have  been  acquainted  with  that  precious  metal  in 
very  early  ages.  These  discoveries  consist  principally  of  <Hma- 
ments  for  the  person,  and  supposed  insignia  of  office,  several  off 
wlachareof  a  character  quite  unique,  and  have  given  rise  to  a 
great  variety  of  conjectures.  The  remote  antiquity  of  their  con- 
struction is  sufficiently  evinced  by  their  singularity  of  character, 
and  unknovni  appropriation,  whilst  the  execution  of  the  deco- 
rative part  frequently  evinces  a  considerable  profidiency  in  the 
arts.  A  description  of  the  principal  of  these  articles  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  of  the  respective  conmties  in  which  they 
were  discovered. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  AGBICULTUKE,  COMMERCE,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  OTHER 

PARTICULARS  RELATING  TO 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Egonomigb.-— Although  it  nay 
appear^  on  a  hasty  view,  that  these  subjects  are  but  slightly  con- 
nected with  those  topographical  delineations  which  constitute  the 
principal  object  of  the  present  Work,  the  contrary  will  be  deemed 
the  fact,  on  mature  deliberation.  The  aspect  of  a  country ;  the 
state  of  the  middle  and  humble  classes  of  society  j  and  the  bear- 
ings of  numerous  regulations  of  civil  polity }  are  greatly  involyed 
in  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  and  hold  forth  the  promise  of 
intelligence  more  generally  interesting  than  the  more  detidls  of 
rural  practice. 

Agriculture,  of  primary  importance  in  every  country,  acquares 
additional  consequence  in  districts  where  mannfecfcures  and  com- 
merce are  In  an  infant  or  drooping  condition,  owing  to  the  want  of 
capital,  or  to  a  contrary  bias  in  the  temper  and  habits  of  society* 
Such  is  the  situation  of  Ireland.  Her  great  natural  (^portmities 
for  the  cultivation  of  commercial  enterprise  are,  unhappily,  of 
little  avail  j  her  manu£»ctures  are  few,  and  clpefiy  confined  to  one 
part  of  the  island.  To  agriculture  she  is  equally  propeUed  by 
fertility  of  soil  and  plenitude  of  population  3  but  many  adverse 
circumstances  have  retarded  her  progress  towards  a  due  profidency 
in  this  important  art,  the  solid  and  sure  foundation  of  national 
prosperity.  To  trace  to  their  source  the  actuating  causes  of  this 
backwardness  in  a  pursuit  of  vital  utility,  would  require  numerous 
pages  of  painful  investigation.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  in 
the  present  place,  some  of  the  most  obvious  of  the  existing  evils. 

A  considerable  impediment  to  an  improved  system  of  culti- 
vation proceeds  from  the  usual  form  of  tenure,  and  the  want  of 
confidence  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  Land,  through- 
out a  great  part  of  Ireland,  is  viewed  merely  as  a  marketable 
commodity,  and  is  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  such  a  con- 
sideration of  his  pretensions,  in  regard  to  capital,  skill  and  industry, 
as  is  necessary  towards  obtaining  an  equitable  mode  of  cultivation. 
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The  abeenoe  of  tbat  species  of  paternal  tie  which  still,  in  a  great 
measore,  exists  in  England  between  the  landlord  and  the  occa<- 
pier,  and  induces  a  spirit  of  co-operation  prodnctire  equally  of 
private  a&d  pnblic  benefit,  affords,  in  itself,  a  snfiicient  cause  of 
neglect  and  ill-managem«it. 

Leases  for  a  considerable  term  are  granted  thrbnghont  the 
whole  of  the  country ;  but,  in  general,  with  attendant  circnm- 
stances  destructive  of  the  advantages  they  appear  calculated  to 
produce.*  They  are  destitute  of  clauses  restraining  the  tenant 
to  a  salutary  succession  of  crops ;  and  the  grantee  has  often  the 
privilege  of  re-letting  to  others.  **  Thus,'*  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Young, ''  the  over*grown  tenant,  who  is  probably  no  fSarmer, 
has  that  security  which  the  cultivator  of  the  land  should  have ; 
who,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  only  tenant  at  will.  In  this 
pernicious  system,  long  leases  are  practised,  vrithout  one  good 
eifeet  flowing  from  them."  Where  the  tenancy  of  land  is  thus  a 
matter  of  barter,  and  the  eagerness  for  an  immediate  feiirease  of 
rental  prevents  a  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  soil  in  a 
healthfiil  conctition,  a  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  is  noi  to  be 
e3q>ected. 

The  system  of  granting  a  long  lease  to  presumed  capitalists, 
either  through  the  usual  temptation  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  the  mode  of  receiving  a  rental,  is,  assuredly, 

*  It  18  observed  by  Mr.  Wakefield  tbat  tbe  "  income  of  estates  in 
Ireland  yaries  from  the  lowest  value  to  j^lOO,000  per  annum  ;*'  but,  as  it 
bafl  been  a  common  practice  to  grant  leases  for  ever,  or  for  999  years,  the 
fee  of  extettsive  estates  often  belong  to  persons  who  at  present  receive 
very  little  **  bead«rent."  This  custom,  by  which  the  possessors  of  landed 
property  would  appear  to  haye  shovrn  a  blamable  indiference  to  the  in- 
terests of  posterity,  is  justly  ascribed,  by  Mr.  Yodnf,  to  the  small  valao 
of  land  in  Ireland,  before,  and  even  through  a  considerable  part  of,  the 
last  century,  joined  to  *'  the  unfortunate  civil  wars,  and  other  intestine 
divisions,  which,  for  a  long  space  of  time,  kept  this  unhappy  country  in  a 
state  rather  of  devastation  than  improvement.*'  Under  such  circumstances, 
short,  or  even  determinable  leases,  were  not  suftcient  enconragement  for 
a  settlement ;  but  the  practice  was  injuriously  continued  after  tlie  original 
motive*  ceased  to  operate. 
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Gominendation.  These  were^  in  general^  rectangular  buildingf, 
often  of  tall  proportions^  as  if  the  designers  were  actuated  by  an 
observance  of  the  isolated  towers^  already  described  as  forming 
the  habitations  of  grantees^  os  undertakers^  settled  on  small 
allotments  of  land.  In  regard  to  internal  arrangement^  they  were 
suited  to  a  rude  but  abundant  hospitality,  rather  than  to  the 
enjoyments  of  polished  intercourse.* 

The  tasteless  mode  which  pervaded  these  buildings  remained  in 
practice,  with  a  few  exceptions,  for  which  the  country  was  chiefly 
mdebted  to  Mr.  Bindon,  of  Limerick,  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  an  attention  to  the  models  of  Palladio 
was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Irish.  This  improvement 
in  civil  architecture  must  be,  in  a  great  degree,  attributed  to  the 
professional  exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  Cassels,  who  erected,  amongst 
other  noble  structures,  Leinster  House,  in  the  metropolis,  now 
belonging  to  the  Dublin  Society. 

The  chaste  and  eligible  style  thus  introduced,  constituted  the 
national  fashion,  in  mansions  of  a  superior  class,  until  a  date 
comparatively  recent.  It  is  now  supplanted  by  a  taste  for  that 
imposing  species  of  design  which  prevails  so  generally  in  Britain, 
and  is  there  often  denominated  the  modem  Gothic.  It  has '  ever 
been  our  opinion  that  buildings  of  this  kind,  when  correctly 
designed,  should  be  imitative  of  that  character  of  structure  which 
was  invented  by  the  English  on  the  disuse  of  real  castellation,  and 
is  noticed  in  a  previous  page  under  the  name  of  caHeUated  homse. 
The  licence  permitted  by  this  legitimate  prototype,  affords  an 
ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  imagination,  even  in  an  architect 
of  the  boldest  powers  of  mind.  In  a  strict  observance  of  rules,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  whole  exterior,  in  general  design  and  in  detail, 
should  be  allusive  to  military  architecture,  except  one  division, 

*  In  manuoDB  of  this  asra  were  retained  the  Guest  Chambbrs,  com- 
mon in  antient  buildings  where  the  necessity  of  defence  precluded  • 
liberality  of  accommodation.  These  consisted  of  two  large  apartmenU  for 
occasional  yisiters,  the  one  containing  a  number  of  beds  for  ladies,  the 
other  for  gentlemen.  These  apartments  were  sometimes  called  Barrade- 
r§cmt.    Beaaford*s  MS8.  penes  J.  N.  Brewer. 
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supposed  to  oonstitttte  the  family  chapel.  We  must  penist  b 
thhilriwg  that  the  mventon  of  this  kind  of  fabric  ccMumitted  a  great 
en€r>  by  intenningling  in  one  facade,  wilhoat  a  consideration  of 
the  pa^MUe  defbct  in  presumed  utility  of  appropriation^  the  win- 
dows and  ornamental  particulars  of  the  eodesiastioai  style  with 
the  towers  and  loops  of  the  military.  If  Irish  arcluitects  have 
siMBetBnes  fallen  into  this  objectionable  incongmity  of  manners, 
they  are  warranted  by  the  practice  of  the  English,  with  whom  the 
"  modem  Gothic"  mode  of  architectare  ori§^nated. 

This  bold  and  harsh,  bat  splendid  spedes  of  design,  is  weU. 
adapted  to  the  recluse  parts  of  Ireland,  where  nature  reigns  in 
wild  and  mysterious  majesty.  The  towers,  the  ramparts,  and  long 
irregolar  lines  of  military  grandeur  which  characterize  the  eattd^ 
Ua&d  home,  assimilate  with  the  lofty  mountains  and  wide-spread 
lakes  of  this  romantic  island .  Such  ardiitectural  creations  impert 
a  grateful  air  of  antient  baronial  character  to  scenes  averse  from 
the  delicate  refinements  of  Palladio.  Some  extensive  and  costly 
stmctores,  exhibiting  much  of  what  is  termed  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  the  picturesque  of  iqrchitecture,  have  been  erected  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland  ;  and  we  observe,  with  pleasure,-  that 
amongst  the  most  estimable  examples  must  be  ranked  the  works 
of  a  native  architect,  Richard  Morrison,  Esq.  The  buildings 
erected  after  the  designs  of  this  gentleman  are  highly  ornamental 
to  the  country,  and  evince  an  exemplary  depth  of  research  into 
the  history  and  progressive  variations  of  our  antient  architecture. 

MiscBLLANBous  ANTIQUITIES. — Great  numbers  of  those  rude 
instramento  termed  Celu  by  British  antiquaries  are  found  in  nearly 
every  part  of  Ireland,  and  are  usually  composed,  as  in  all  other  coun- 
tries where  they  are  discovered,  of  stone,  flint,  or  brass.  It  may 
be  readily  supposed  that  those  formed  of  stone  and  flint  are  the 
most  antient,  and  are  probably  relics  of  the  Celtic,  or  aboriginal 
tribes,  whilst  those  of  metal  are  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Belgse.  It  will  be  recollected  that  antiquaries  entertain 
different  opinions  concerning  the  use  for  which  these  instni* 
mente  wore  designed  5  but  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubting 
that  they  formed  weapons  of  offence,  like  the  tomihawk  of  the 
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North  Americans.  In  the  fourth  volame  of  Oovgh's  Edition  of 
Camden^  plate  xvii.  is  the  representation  of  a  hook^  donble-edg^ 
and  very  sharp,  which  the  editor  describes  as  ^'  a  small  weurie, 
or  Irish  scarr,  to  cut  herbs,  mlsletoe,  &c."  The  same  writer 
^ribserres  that  the  instruments  termed  Celts  by  the  British,  were 
'^  called,  by  the  antient  Irish,  7\$agh  mtnghte,  or  chip-axes.'* 
Small  spear,  or  arrow,  heads,  of  stone,  are  found  in  nearly  equal 
abundance  5  and  are  here,  as  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  termed  elf- 
arrows  by  the  common  people,  who  preserve  them  as  a  charm 
agaiiist  the  malice  of  dfin  visitants. 

Many  swords,  and  some  other  weapons,  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, found  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  are  of  a  metal  usually 
termed  broM,  but  which  differs  considerably  from  the  metal  pro- 
perly so  called.     In  a  paper  communicated  by  Governor  Pownall 
to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  London,  it  is  stated  that,  from  an 
assay  made  by  his  majesty's  assay-master,  the  metal  of  which  the 
above  antiquities  are  composed  "  appears  to  be  chiefly  copper, 
interspersed  with  particles  of  iron,  and  perhaps,  some  zink  ^  but 
without  containing  either  gold  or  silver.    It  seems  probable  that 
the  metal  was  cast  in  its  present  state,  and  afterwards  reduced  to 
its  proper  figure  by  filing.    The  apparent  palpable  properties  are, 
•that  it  is  of  a  texture  which  takes  an  exquisitely  fine  polish,  and 
in  its  colour  exhibits  more  of  the  colour  of  brass  than  of  copper. 
It  is  of  a  temper  which  carries  a  sharp  edge,  and  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  firm  and  elastic,  and  very  heavy.    It  is,  also,  of  a  peculiar 
nature  that  resists  rust.'*     Mr  Pownall  truly  adds,  that  "  the  use 
of  this  species  of  metal  for  weapons,  and  other  military  purposes, 
did  not  only  exist  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  use  of  iron,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  properties  above  noticed,  continued  in 
.estimation  for  these  purposes  many  ages  after  the  use  of  iron  was 
discovered,  as  i^pears  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  all  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historians." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  swords  of  this  metal  found  in 
Ireland  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  discovered  in  the  fidds 
of  Cannae.  On  account  of  this  similitude  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  were  of  Carthaginian  manufacture  \  and  I>r.  Campbell 
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considers  them  ''  as  serving  to  corroborate  the  opinion  that  the 
Phoenicians  had  footing  in  this  kingdom.*'  This  notion  is  con- 
troverted by  Dr.  Ledwich^  who  observes  that  there  would  be 
some  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  Cannae  swords  were  really 
Carthaginian^  and  were  lost  2000  years  back^  since  historians  say 
that  only  1500  Africans  and  Spaniards  fell^  and  more  thaA  45^000 
Romans.  CannsB  was,  likewise,  the  theatre  of  many  battles^ 
besides  that  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans.  In  conclusion 
Dr.  Ledwich  remarks,  that  "  it  is  well  known,  from  andent 
writers  that  it  must  be  the  celebrated  Spanish  swords  with  wldch 
Hannibal's  army  was  famished,  and  as  well  known  that  they  were 
short.  Whereas  the  Roman  were,  like  those  found  in  Ireland, 
long  and  heavy,  by  which  they  penetrated  the  armour  to  the  very 
body.  The  Carthaginians  never  visited  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north,  and  yet  brazen  swords,  and  other  metallic  implements^ 
have  been  discovered  there/' 

In  different  parts  of  Ireland,  chiefly  on  digging  the  bogs,  there 
have  been  fomnd  numerous  articles  of  pure  gold,  which  pro^e  the 
inhabitants  to  have  been  acquainted  vrith  that  precious  metal  in 
very  early  ages.  These  discoveries  consist  principally  of  orna- 
ments for  the  person,  and  supposed  insignia  of  office,  several  of 
which  are  of  a  character  quite  unique,  and  have  gpiven  rise  to  a 
great  variety  of  conjectures.  The  remote  antiquity  of  their  con* 
struction  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  their  singularity  of  character^ 
and  unknown  appropriation,  whilst  the  execution  of  the  deco- 
rative part  frequently  evinces  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
arts.  A  description  of  the  principal  of  these  articles  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  of  the  respective  counties  in  which  they 
were  discovered. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  a  country  productive  of  butter^  inferior 
to  none  in  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Holland,  should  be 
Btfnrly  unsuccessful  in  the  article  of  cheese.  It  would  be  with 
difficulty  webelieved  that  the  soil  is  repulsive  to  excellence  in  this 
particular,  yet  the  fact  is  established  that  no  good  cheese  is 
produced  in  any  part  of  the  island  3  and  the  tables  of  the  affluent 
are  uniformly  supplied  with  this  article  from  England.  Assuredly^ 
continued  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  this  valuable  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  dairy,  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Irish  Sodety- 
for  the  encouragement  of  experiments  relating  to  agriculture. 
We  are  conscious,  however,  of  the  very  common  pei'suasion  that 
success  is  unattainable,  and  we  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
that  some  judicious  experiments  have  been  practised  by  indivi- 
duals. The  present  writer  was  informed  by  Lord  Hawarden^ 
whose  estate  lies  in  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  Tipperary,  that 
his  lordship's  father  had  procured  two  skilfiil  persons  from  different 
parts  of  England,  who  had  successively  a  fair  course  of  trial,  and 
were  equally  unable  to  make,  from  the  milk  produced  on  those 
fine  pastures,  a  single  cheese  that  was  at  once  well-flavoured  and 
not  subject  to  injury  from  keeping.  The  remedy  of  this  disadvan- 
tageous peculiarity  is,  probably,  one  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived, 
at  a  future  day,  from  the  union  of  a  knowledge  in  chemistry  with 
the  homely  arts  of  the  husbandman. 

Comparativdy  few  calves  are  fattened  and  killed  for  veal ;  but, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where  the  calf  is  kept  a 
prop^  time,  the  meat  is  of  great  excellence.  It  is^  however,  a 
frequent  practice  to  slaughter  male  calves  at  the  age  of  two,  three, 
or  four  days ;  and  the  disgusting  flesh  of  these  animals  is  used  for 
food,  by  persons  of  the  lower  classes. 

Th»  grazing  of  sheep  is  an  important  object  with  the  Irish  hos-i 
bandman ;  and  more  land,  although  of  a  poorer  quality,  is  employed 
for  this  purpose  than  in  thefeeding  of  bullocks .  The  chief  breeding 
counties  are  Roscommon,  Galway,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary. 
The  flocks  are  usually  managed  by  the  herd  who  attends  the  cattie> 
no  r^ralar  shepherd  being  appointed,  as  in  Enghmd.  The  custom 
of  folding  is  scarcely  ever  adopted,  and  a  great  backwardness  in 
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ImslMmdry  is  evinoed  by  the  neglect  of  turnips  as  a  winter  food. 
It  may  be  noticed^  as  a  carious  instanoe  of  a  peculiarity  of  maniien, 
proceeding  from  the  rude  state  of  society  and  the  diminutive 
partition  of  landed  tenure^  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
sheep  are  kept  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  wool^  not 
as  an  article  of  sale,  but  for  the  use  of  the  proprietor's  femUy.  In 
Galway,  the  yalue  of  sheep  is  thoroughly  understood  ;  and  in  that 
county  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  flocks  in  Ireland.  In 
several  districts,  after  the  lambs  are  weaned  the  ewes  are  milked 
by  hand,  for  about  two  months,  and  cheese  made  of  the  milk. 

The  arable  land  of  Ireland,  in  the  occupation  of  r^^olar  tillage- 
formers,  although  increasing  in  quantity,  constitutes  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  soil  3  and  we  have  already  noticed  many  circum- 
stances which  operate,  with  pernicious  force,  in  retarding  the 
growth,  naturally  slow,  of  an  improvement  in  the  modes  of  cul- 
tivation. It  is  impracticable  to  present,  in  a  brief  analysis,  a 
collective  view  of  the  various  modes  practised  in  an  extensive 
country  -,  but  such  characteristics  as  our  lindts  allow  us  to  afford, 
will  exhibit  a  lamentable  want  of  sldll  in  the  culture  of  a  soil  on 
which  nature  has  shed  her  favours  with  an  unsparing  hand.  It  is, 
however,  gratifying  to  observe  that  some  few  persons  among 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  bland,  who  merit  the  name  of 
patriot  in  its  purest  sense,  are  engaged  in  introducing  on  their 
estates  such  judicious  examples  of  good  husbandry,  founded  on 
the  best  principles  of  art  and  science,  as  can  scarcely  fail  of 
promoting  a  beneficial  spirit  of  imitation.  The  bright  example 
thus  held  forth,  and  its  worth  acknowledged,  the  remainder  of 
the  lesson  must  be  derived  from  repective  landlords,  and  commu- 
nicated in  the  form  of  restraining  leases,  and  a  liberality  of 
patronage  towards  the  occupying  tenant. 

The  principal  tracts  appropriated  to  tillage  are  comprised  in 
the  counties  of  Kilkenny ;  Carlow  -,  Kildare  3  Meath  5  Louth  3  and 
the  King's  and  Queen's  Counties.  In  these  districts  the  tenures 
and  modes  of  cultivation  exhibit  many  varieties ;  and  some 
peculiarities,  of  an  injurious  description,  but  demanding  remark, 
occur  in  other  parts  of  the  island.    As  the  only  system  to  which 
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Irish  (iurmers  ^'  pertiBadoiuily  adliere^  without  the  least  extiepUon/' 
Mr. Wakefield,  in  the  summary  of  his  inquiries^  states  the  foUowing 
conise  id  husbandry :  "  The  first  crop  is  potatoes  $  the  land  is 
then  limed  to  call  forth  ks  prodoeliTe  qualities  $  and  it  is  harassed 
in  the  most  barbaroms  manner  with  one  crc^  of  wlute  straw  alter 
another,  till  it  becomes  quite  exhansted,  and  unproductive  for 
many  years  after.  Necessity  then  ]nterferes>  and  the  la^d,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  used  in  some  counties,  is  '  turned  to  rest,' 
ar,  as  said  in  othars»  ^  to  waste.*  This  is  the  end  and  the 
result  of  all  the  exertions  of  an  Irish  farmer." 

The  above  is  a  dreary,  but  a  just,  picture  of  the  conduct  in  ge- 
neral adopted  by  a  race  of  agriculturi8ts»  who  have  acquired,  firom 
various  adverse  circumstances,  the  habit  of  snatchbg  at  every 
hope  of  present  gain,  however  injurious  to  calculations  respecting 
the  future.  It  must  be  added,  that,  in  purauii^  this  destructive 
course  of  husbandry,  the  manner  b  as  defective  as  the  system, 
little  judgment  is  shown  in  the  mode  of  making  fallows,  which 
have  seldom  more  than  three  tilts,  idthough  in  England  dght  are 
not  uncommon  *,  the  crops  are  usually  suffered  to  grow  foul  witii 
weeds  ^  and  a  great  accumulation  of  manual  labour  is  employed 
in  ill-executed  operations.  As  one  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
latter  assertion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  use  of  the  rolier  b 
ordiuiffily  supplied  by  the  practice  of  breaking  the  clods  of  earth, 
after  ploughing,  with  heavy  sticks,  or  mallets.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country,  where  the  allotments  of  land  are  small,  the  spade 
is  used  as  an  entire  substitute  for  the  plough,  harrow,  and  roller. 
Thb  mode,  although  laborious  and  expensive,  is  found,  as  will  be 
readily  supposed,  to  be  productive  of  larger  crops  than  plough 
tillage. 

The  manures  are  various,  but  lime  is  that  most  commonly  used. 
Limestone-gravel*  b  ako  in  great  request,  and,  as  it  does  not 

*  Limestone-gravel  is  mentioned,  by  Dr.  Rutty,  as  *'  a  petrification, 
redacible  to  the  class  of  the  Sahurroe  of  /it//,  tho*  not  distinctly  described 
by  him.  It  consists  of  masses  of  stones,  pebbles,  and  sometimes  slate  and 
ragitoae,  cemented  or  conglotinated  together  a«  by  mortar.  It  always 
makes  mm  obsliition  with  acidK  which  accounts  for  its  magnetism  with 
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reqpdare  to  be  bmrnt  in  a  kiln,  i8>  in  general,  preferred  to  Uma 
Cakareons  coral  is  dredged  for  on  some  parts,  of  the  coast,  and 
is  conndered  an  excellent  manure*  Sea  sand  is  dso  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  various  places.  The  value  of  sea  weed 
as  a  manure  has  been  long  known,  and  such  weeds  are  obtained 
in  large  qoantities  on  the  south-western  and  north-western  coasts;. 
The  bogs  of  Ireland,  which  consist  of  v^etable  matter  in  a^ 
partial  state  of  decay,  likewise  afford  an  useful  manure,  either 
separately  or  compounded  with  other  materials.  £>nng  and  straw 
are  almost  universally  applied  solely  to  the  leading  crop,  that  of 
pot^oes  5  and  turf  ashes  are  frequently  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  practice  of  paring  and  iwrmng  is  forbidden  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  which  renders  the  person  adopting  this  process  liable 
to  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  for  each  acre.  This  act,  however,  meets 
with  little  attention  $  and  paring  and  burning,  which  is  decidedly* 
a  salutary  custom  on  many  soils,  is  occasionally  practised  in  most 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  crops  most  frequently  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  flax. 

The  culture  of  fVheat,  on  an  extensive  scale,  is  not  of  antient 
standing  in  Ireland,  and  the  produce  is  considered  to  be  still  far 
from  excellent,  '^  owing  chiefly,"  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wake- 
field, ''  to  bad  harvesting.***  The  general  market  for  this  grain, 
excq>t  Drogheda,  which  is  the  largest  com«market  in  the  kingdom, 

regard  to  the  acid  in  the  air,  and  with  it  forming  the  calcareous  nitre,  an 
allowed  p]ftnciple  of  importance  in  the  promotion  of  vegetation.  Beside 
the  Qse  of  it,  on  account  of  its  binding  quality,  in  gravel-walics,  in  gardens, 
and  in  tlie  high  roads,  it  is  also  of  great  and  important  use  as  a  manure.*' 
Nat.  Hist,  of  County  of  Dublin,  vol.  ii,  p.  38-4. 

*  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  rismark  that  gleanT$  (*'  like  the  fowls 
of  lieaven  asking  their  humble  dole),'*  are  scarcely  ever  seen  in  Ireland. 
In  most  instances  this  circumstance  may  be  accounted  for,  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  small  extent  of  the  lands  appropriated  to  tillage.  The  corn  is 
cut  near  the  ground,  and  the  farmer  Is  careful  to  collect  every  straggling 
bead.  Remarks  apparently  trivial  often  convey  comprehensive  ideas. 
Tim  above  observation  presents  an  unpleasing  picture  of  the  penuriousness 
of  an  Irish  harvest. 
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IB  «ome  mill  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  farmer.  The  want  of  regular 
and  open  markets,  where  the  coltivator  might  find  a  competition 
of  buyers,  is  a  proof  of  the  dnlness  of  commercial  spirit,  evidently 
injnrions  to  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  tillage. 

Barley ,  as  to  succession  of  crops,  usually  follows  potatoes, 
and  is  chiefly  consumed  in  the  numerous  distilleries  of  thia 
country. 

Oats,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  are  grown  in  larger  quantities 
than  any  other  grain,  as  they  assist  in  forming  the  food  of  the 
people  in  several  districts.  They  are  allowed  to  follow  all  kinds 
of  crops,  and  are  often  repeated  on  the  same  soil,  until  the  ferti- 
lizing powers  of  the  land  are  completely  exhausted. 

Potatoes  constitute  so  important  an  article  of  Irish  produce, 
that  they  demand  more  than  a  cursory  notice.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  this  valuable  root  was  introduced  to  Ireland'  by  Sir 
Walter  Ral^h,  and  first  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Youghal,  where 
Sir  Walter  had  an  estate.  It  appears  that  potatoes  were  largely 
cultivated  in  Ireland  before  they  were  known  in  Britain  3  and 
they  speedily  became  the  staple  dependance  of  the  labouring 
classes.     That  they  still  continue  to  form  the  principal,  or  sole, 

» 

diet  of  the  same  order  of  people,  is  noticed  in  other  pages,  and  is 
a  circumstance  peculiar  to  this  populous  island. 

Potatoes  are  grown  in  every  part  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  a  regular 
course  of  husbandry,  they  are  never  planted  without  the  land 
receiving  a  previous  coat  of  manure.  As  an  axiom  of  general 
application,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  best  are  produced  on 
calcareous  soils,  and  the  worst  on  ''  mountainy**  (moorish,  or 
heathy)  lands,  when  first  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  usual  methods  of  planting  this  root, 
respectively  termed  the  drill  and  the  lazy^bed,  *'  The  former 
method,"  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  consists  merely  in 
planting  them  in  rows,  on  which  account  the  above  term  is  applied 
to  it.  This  practice  has  been  adopted  by  the  gentry,  and  is  one 
of  the  beneficial  eflfects  produced  by  their  becoming  farmers,  as  it 
introduces  the  use  of  the  plough,  instead  of  culture  by  the  spade. 
The  land  is  ploughed  into  small  ridges,  between  which  the  sets 
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are  lidd  $  and  tlie  ridges  which  are  aplit^  falling  down  on  both 
sides  form  a  new  ridge  over  the  plants.  This  system  is  daily 
gsining  ground  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  is  by  no  means  con* 
fined  within  the  domain  walls  of  the  gentry.  The ''lazy  bed'* 
metfiod  is  the  old  phm  of  producing  them  in  wide  ridges,  having 
on  each  side  deep  trenches,  ont  of  which  the  soil  is  thrown  on  the 
beds." 

In  that  system  of  ealtnre  which  is  usually  termed  the  lazy-bed 
method,  the  potatoes,  when  at  full  growth,  are  dug  with  spades, 
and  gathered  into  baskets.  In  the  drill  mode  of  planting  they  are 
generally  turned  up  by  the  plough,  but  ara  also  collected  in  baskets. 
The  customary  methods  of  preserving  the  crop  necessarily  depend 
OB  the  quantity  grown,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  possessor. 
By  the  humble  classes  potatoes  are  commonly  placed  in  the  shelter 
of  the. cabin,  or  left  in  a  heap  on  the  fields  where  they  grew« 
Larger  cultivators  usually  secure  them  in  pits,  and  not  unfi-equently 
line  the  pit  with  bog-turf,  whidi  is  found  to  act  as  a  valuable 
preservative. 

Fiax  is  grown  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  island,  but  chiefly 
in  the  Province  of  Ulster.  The  seed  is  placed  in  beds,  or  ridges, 
the  land  being  in  general  prepared  by  the  operation  of  the  spade. 
The  produce  finds  a  ready  market,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
Iben  mannfisctnre  of  the  north. 

The  extreme  richness  of  the  meadow  and  pasture  land  of  this 
oouBtry  has  been  already  mentioned.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  productbn  of  useM  grasses,  that  if  land 
be  deared  and  left  to  the  operations  of  nature,  it  will  in  a  very 
few  years  become  clothed  with  luxuriant  herbage.  This  spon- 
taneoBS  liberality  of  soil,  as  might  be  expected,  has  induced  a 
xeprehensible  ^sregard  of  art.  In  laying  down  land  to  grass,  the 
rise  of  verdare  is  seldom  aided  by  seeds,  entire  reliance  being 
placed  on  the  exertions  of  nature.  Clover  is  but  little  cultivated 
in  this  country,  and  is  scarcely  ever  used  as  an  ameliorating 
crop. 

The  usual  season  for  hay-makiDg  is  September;  b«t  this 
operation  is  often  deferred  to  a  later  period ;  for  so  favourable  is 
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tbe  climate  to  vegetation,  tliat»  in  many  years,  the  grass  viH  grovr 
with  Inxuriance  nntil  Christmas.  The  aocnstomed  methods  of 
oondncting  the  business  of  the  hay-field,  and  of  preserving  the 
'crop,  evince  a  lamentable  want  of  skill  and  jodgment.  Soon 
after  the  grass  is  cnt,  it  is  formed,  dp  ike  hands  into  ''  hp^ 
oocks,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  qnantity  that  a  woman  can 
twist  round  her  arms  in  the  shape  of  a  mnff,  and  then  d^Misit 
on  the  ground.  After  lying  several  days,  and,  in  general,  being 
thoronghly  drenched  by  the  antomnal  rains,  it  is  put  into  a 
*  tramp-cock,*  which  is  very  laige,  and  cattle  are  then  frequently 
turned  into  the  meadows,  the  cocks  still  remaining.  In  this 
atate  the  grass  becomes  heated,  and  at  length  it  is  carried  to 
the  hay-yard,  where  it  is  formed  into  ricks ;  but  as  the  bottom 
and  outside  of  the  cocks,  which  consist  of  dry  rotten  grass,  making 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole,  is  nuxed  in  the  heart  of  tbe 
rick,  it  again  heats,  and  hence  its  good  qualities,  if  it  possessed 
any,  are  destroyed.  The  greater  part  of  the  hay,  therefore,  in 
Ireland,  is  not  better  than  sweet  oat-straw,  if  it  has  been  care- 
lully  preserved/' 

The  ImplemeiUt  used  in  husbandry  are,  in  general,  of  a  rude 
character,  and  defective  in  execution ;  but  some  improved  models 
have  been  lately  introduced,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Farraii^ 
Sodety  of  Ireland,  and  also  by  a  few  judicious  individuals  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.*  From  their  united  exertions  it  is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  a  more  desirable  mode  of  constructaon  wffl 
be  adopted ;  but  reformation  on  a  subject  so  closely  connected 
with  the  pr^udices  of  an  ignorant  class  of  sodety,  must  be 
unavoidably  of  slow  progress. 

The  Iruh plough  is  chiefly  composed  of  wood,  and  is  technically 
described  as  having  *'  a  very  long  beam,  without  catshead  or 
swiUyard.    The  breast,  which  is  of  wood,  has  sddom  any  ground, 

*  Tbe  duty  on  implements  of  husbandry  formerly  prevented  their 
importation,  on  a  large  scale.  In  1803,  the  Farmini^  Society  of  Ireland 
obtained  an  order,  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  revenue,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  snch  implements  free  of  duty.  Many  have  been  consequently 
imported  from  Britain ;  and  the  Society  has  instituted  a  mannfinctory  at 
Dublin,  for  the  increase  and  dissen^ation  of  useful  models. 
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and  where  there  is  <Mie«  it  is  not  shod.  The  shock,  or  share>  has 
hardly  any  wing^  so  that  the  farrow  is  forced  op  by  the  breast  of 
the  plough.  Theeock,  in  general^  is  of  cast  iron.*'  The  operation 
of  this  ill-designed  implement  is  thns  esqdaaned  in  the  Agricoltoral 
Survey  of  the  County  of  Cork :  *'  Instead  of  standing  upright, 
and  making  a  £ur  and  handsome  furrow,  the  coulter  and  sock  are 
placed  so  obliquely  as  to  oblige  the  ploogfaman  to  turn  it  to  the 
left  side,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  mould*board  entirely 
out  of  the  ground.  The  office  of  taming  over  the  sod  is,  there- 
lore,  performed  pardy  by  the  heel  of  the  plough,  and  partly  by 
the  foot  of  the  man,  who  is  obliged  to  assist  the  operation  by 
frequent  kieks.  Though  they  remove  but  a  little  earth  at  a  time, 
ao  part  but  the  sock  entering  the  soil,  the  draught  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  length  of  the  chain.  In  ploughing  old  ground,  an 
additional  man  is  often  required  to  keep  the  plough  in  the  ground, 
by  leaning  on  the  beam.*' 

Few  circumstances  exhibit  a  more  surprising  degree  of  igno- 
rance and  prejodice,  than  the  antient  Irish  custom  of  using  the 
plough  with  the  horses  drawing  by  the  tail.  This  practice  was 
formerly  very  general  in  Ireland,  and  was  first  forbidden  by  an 
act  of  the  state  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.* 
On  Mr.  Young's  visit  to  Ireland,  in  1776,  he  found  this  custom 
to  prevail  **  all  over"  the  county  of  Cavan }  and  it  is  not  yet 
entirely  exploded  in  Roscommon.  The  practice,  however,  is 
confined  to  a  very  few  remote  individuals.  We  were  assured  of 
its  esQstence,  from  authority  that  we  believe  to  be  unquestionable, 
but  BO  examfriies  fell  under  our  own  observation. 

Oxen,  in  particular  districts*  are  frequently  used  in  ploughing, 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  team  with  horses,  the  oxen  being 
placed  first.  In  a  few  instances  they  are  made  to  draw  by  mems 
of  a  yoke,  placed  on  the  forehead,  at  the  roots  of  the  horns. 

*  By  the  Act  of  Council  made  in  1606,  the  penalty  for  the  first  year's 

> 

offence  was  ^'  the  forfeiture  of  one  garron  (or  horse);  for  the  second  two ; 
and  for  the  third  the  whole  team.  In  1619,  ten  shillings  were  levied  for 
eTery  ploogh  so  drawn  ;  in  Ulster  there  were  1740  forfeitures,  amounting 
to  i;aiO.*'-»Ledwich'B  Antlqs.  of  Ireland,  p.  379. 
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This  method  is  practised  on  several  parts  of  the  continent  $  and  it 
mnst^  certainly,  be  admitted  that  the  chief  natural  strength  of  the 
animal  lies  in  the  neclc. 

The  yfat/  is  much  too  light  for  its  intended  purpose,  and  is 
composed  of  any  sort  of  wood  that  chances  to  be  of  easy  access  to 
tlw  mslic  mannfiustarer.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  com  is  threshed  on  the  high- 
ways. The  operation  of  dressing  is  imperfectly  performed  by 
means  of  a  sieve,  held  by  a  woman.  Threshing  on  the  bare 
ground  may  be  described  as  a  practice  almost  universal  amongsit 
small  farmers  j~  but  the  threshing  machine  has  been  introduced  la 
several  parts  of  the  country,  with  considerable  success. 

The  9pade  commonly  used  in  Ireland  is  much  narrower  than 
the  English  spade,  and  the  handle  is  generally  not  less  than  five 
feet  in  length.  Hie  implement  termed  a  loy  is  ^'  a  long  narrow 
spade,  which  projects  entirely  on  the  right  side  of  the  handle,  and 
is  just  as  wide  as  the  breadth  of  the  foot."  The  handle  is  usually 
about  five  feet  long.  In  cutting  turf  the  labourers  use  a  kind  of 
double  loy,  termed  a  tlane. 

The  other  implements  in  common  use  have  scarcely  sufficient 
peculiarity  to  demand  notice,  unless  it  may  not  be  deemed  super- 
fluous to  remark  that  the  bUde  of  the  9cyth$  is  placed  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  handle.  By  this 
mode  of  construction  the  mower  is  compelled  to  bend  near  to  the 
ground}  a  posture  evideatiy  unfavourable  to  activity  of  execotion, 
and  which  custom  only  can  render  in  the  least  degree  tolerable  to 
the  labourer. 

The  four-wheeled  waggon  common  to  the  English  farmer  is 
unknown  in  Ireland.  The  cam  chiefly  used  in  husbandry  have 
been  apUy  described  as  **  small  carts,  having  the  wheel  fixed  t^ 
die  axle  tree,  whidi  turns  round  alcmg  with  it.  The  shafts  rise 
to  the  summit  of  the  horse*s  back,  but  reach  no  further  than  to 
the  middle  of  it,  where  the  back-band,  which  extends  across  a 
pad,  is  made  fast  to  their  extremities.  The  horse  draws  by  a 
chain,  or  rope,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  collar,  and  tiie 
other  to  a  staple  driven  into  the  lower  side  of  the  shafts.* '-^It  is 
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'  pF0bMt,  from  its  limplidty  of  oonttnictioD,  that  tliig  species  of 
car  is  of  very  antieBt  origin ;  and  a  speoalatiTe  antiquary  w^fiit 
readily  suppose  it  to  present  a  specimen  of  the  eiaeda,  or  chariots 
of  a  lighter  Und,  described  by  Cusaar  as  appertaining  to  the 
Belgie  tribes  of  Britain.*  In  momitainons  conntries^  and  during 
agies  in  which  few  roads  were  artifidaily  formed  and  preserved^  even 
carrii^ies  sonde  were  not  caknlated  for  general  use.  AcGordingly« 
in  Ireland  and  in  Wales  we  find  the  «/tdM^  c&r  to  havo  been  fre- 
quent in  past  times  5  nor  is  it  entirely  discarded  in  either  country 
at  the  present  day.  These  refaicles  (sometimes  in  Ireland  oalled 
UaieemJ  are  without  wheels.  The  ends  of  the  shafts  are  shod 
with  iren^  and  glide  over  the  earth  with  coimiiantik  Isdlity .    The 

*  That  the  BrHoaa  po«aeaaeil  very  namerous  bars,  or  chariots ,  hi  evi- 
dent from  the  Commeiitariea  of  Cssar,  where  it  is  said  that  not  lew  than 
four  thousand  were  collected  about  the  person  of  Casaivelaunus.  The 
greatness  of  their  numbers  has  been  adduced  as  an  arg^ument  for  the 
probable  rudeness,  or  simplicity,  of  these  chariots.  In  the  Work  termed 
Munimtnta  Jntiqua^  Mr.  King  observes  that  **  they  probably  resembled 
Oe  modem  little,  low-built,  Welch  carts."  That  this  retemhlance  is.  not 
foandeil  on  idle  coi||eetnre,  qoatinaea  the  same  author,  ''will  plainly 
appear,  if  we  fairly  allow  ourselves  to  consider  that  no  sort  of  carriage, 
of  any  kind  of  construction  that  can  be  conceived,  can  better,  or  indeed 
by  any  means  so  well,  agree  with  Cssar's  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  used  in  battle,  running  quickly  here  and  there  in  every 
part,  over  the  most  uneven  ground,  without  being  overturned  \  and  then, 
when  tiM  warrior  had  dssceaded  ttem  them  to  fight  on  foot,  aSbrdiag  him 
aa  easy  opportaaily  to  ascend  agaia  in  a  mooieBt.*'  Sur  James  Ware 
speaks  with  some  doubt  as  to  whether  "  the  Irish  had  the  use  of  military 
chariots,  antiently  called  Esseds,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Gauls  and 
Britons  $"  but  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  additions  to  that  writer,  asserts  that  such 
chariots  are  '*  mentioned  in  the  Irish  histories  a  thousand  times,  and 
called  by  the  name  of  Carbady  in  the  same  sense  as  Carpvntwn  In  Latin. 
In  a  Book  written  in  IrUky  aad  caQod  Diim^^^tuaOgme^  or  tha  i*wtmU 
affr  tha  Jhrwe  of  Osen  at  Oiaiigae,  these  military  chariots,  and  the 
manner  of  the  irtxA  fighting  in  them,  are  described  much  after  the  way 
that  C^sar  describes  the  Britons  fighting  in  the  same  sort  of  carriage  ;  and 
the  guider  of  the  chariot  is  there  called  jira,  a  page  or  lacquey,  but 
more  properly  a  Conductor,  from  the  obsolete  Irish  word,  Jr,  which  sig- 
nifies to  direct  or  conduct.**  * 


part  designed  as  the  receptade  of  barthen  i»  formed  of  wiokR' 
basket-work,  and  termed  a  cred.  These  carriages  are  denied  a 
passage  on  the  high  roiwls,  and  their  nse  is  at  present  ddefly 
confined  to  monntainons  districts. 

The  Scotch  cart,  or  dray,  a  light  and  capadons  carriage^  has 
lately  been  mtrodooed  in  the  north.  We  also  saw  many  of  them 
in  Gonnaught ;  and,  from  thdr  soperior  conTcaienoe>  they  aie 
Kkely  to  grow  into  progressive  nse  amongst  the  most  intelligent 
agricaltttrists  of  every  district.  After  the  pbore  particulars  of 
description,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  one  horse 
alone  is  employed  in  the  draught  of  carriages  appertaining  to 
agricnltnre,  or  general  traffic. 

The  live  stock  of  the  Irish  fanner  presents,  in  many  instances, 
a  subject  more  gratifying  than  the  implements  nsed  in  the  varions 
operations  of  husbandry. 

There  is  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that,  in  those  early 
periods  in  which  pasturage  was  the  common  occupation  of  the 
Irish,  their  herds  consisted  of  the  daitnk,  or  small  Uack  breed  of 
cattle,  and  the  small  white  bison,  commonly  called  the  wild  cow. 
The  latter  has  been  long  extinct ;  and  the  remains  of  the  former, 
in  a  cross  and  depraved  breed,  are  now  found  only  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kerry,  and  some  other  remote  parts  of  the  island.  A 
great  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle  took  place  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  the  introduction  of  the  long-homed  kind 
from  England,  and  chiefly  from  Staffordshire.  Importations  from 
other  parts  of  England  have  also  occurred  in  recent  years ;  Iwt 
the  stock  produced  by  the  cattle  brought  from  Staffi>rdshire, 
crossed  with  the  native  Irish  breed,  form  the  herds  generally  pre- 
vailing on  the  richest  pastures  of  this  country. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  aboriginal  ikeqt  of  Europe 
^  •  were  black ;  and  sndi  appear  to  have  been  the  prindpal  Hibernian 

flocks  in  the  time  of  Giraldus  Carabrensis.  This  breed  u  now 
nearly  extinct,  and  the  few  still  to  be  seen  are  found  in  the 
western  districts  of  Gonnaught.  To  the  English  settlers  is  com- 
monly ascribed  the  introduction  of  white  sheep,  of  an  improved 
kmd  ;  but  England  could  not  command  the  exportation  of  a  tmly 
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etdniBble  breed  in  tlie  noddle  agtB,  and  &e  flodu  thiu  btrodooed, 
if  we  may  jadge  from  their  latest  apedmens,  yielded  a  shorty  thicki 
atqple  of  wool^  well  caloolated  fi>r  dotluog»  bat  tlie  flesh  was 
lean,  and  not  prodactive.  Recent  eibits  have  gveatly  imfiroved 
tin  character  of  this  valuable  animal.  *^  The  importation  of  Eng-* 
fiab  sheep,'*  observes  Mr.  Wakefield,  ''  has  altered  the  general 
breed,  as  has  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  native  Irish  cattle. 
Whether  this  change  was  eflfected  by  admixtare  with  the  TTweedp* 
side,  or  the  Leicestershire  sheep,  cannot  easily  be  determined, 
bnt  it  is  certain  that  the  English  and  Irish  breeds  were  intermixed 
long  before  Bakewell*s  day,  and  considering  the  appearance  of 
the  Irish  sheep  at  present,  they  seem  to  partidpate  in  thechaiac- 
ters  as  to  wool  and  carcass  of  the  Romney-marsh  spedes,  though 
there  can  be  none  of  these  in  Ireland.  The  crossing,  however, 
has.prodoced  animals  similar  in  every  respect ;  they  are  all  of  the 
polled  long-wooUed  kind,  and  in  the  great  breeding  counties  are 
verylaigc." 

On  the  mountuns  of  Ireland  is  fonnd  a  breed  of  sheep,  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  Wales }  bemg  very  small,  and  h«vi|ig  almost  as 
much  hair  as  wooL  Fat  sheep  form  an  artide  of  exportation  to 
England ;  but  the  Irish  former  snfiers  greatly  from  the  want  of 
tunups,  as  winter  food  for  his  flodi^. 

Hartei  designed  for  agricnltnral  uses  are  rarely  of  great  excd- 
lenoe  in  this  country.  Few,  indeed,  are  kept  on  tillage-forms, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  draught.  Attempts  have  been  lately 
made  to  improve  the  breed,  by  an  importatiott  from  England , 
but  without  any  marked  degree  of  success.  The  Irish  **  Hack*'  is 
believed  to  possess  very  superior  qualities  for  the  road  ;*  and  sobm 
blood  horses,  of  high  price  and  great  reputation,  are  bred  in  the 
rich  pastures  of  the  prindpal  grasing  counties.  It  is  with  pain 
we  observe  that  the  treatment  of  working  horses  in  Ireland  is  too 
frequently  a  disgrace  to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.    Severe 

•  The  old  Iruh  Hobby ^  a  snaU  bat  excellent  breed,  wu  rappoied  to 
be  derived  from  a  Spaniih  race.  Some  ▼estifei  of  thii  breed  nay  stiU  be 
■een  in  the  western  parts  of  Connaught. 
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labour,  ajid  a  defioteacy  df  food,  are  theordiaarylotof  tUs  gene* 
nms  aoimal. 

No  qaadraped  is.  laore  charactexistical  eS  tboi  aouaated  part  ol 
Irith  scenery  than  the  Goat*  Exteaave.  AddsB  are  kept  in.  the 
BioitntHuions  districts ;  and  the  ootter  miisl  be  indeed  poor  who 
does  not  raxdc  a.  goat  amongst  Ids  scanty  posaessiona.  The  millc, 
however  tdfliog,*  is  aa  important  article  widi  tiiose  whose  staple 
aliment,  throBgh  idl  yarieiies  of  season,  is  a  aimple  root  i  the  Idd 
is  disposed  of.  as  a  loxnry^  bat,  owing  to  the  great  number  pro« 
doced  throvghoot  the  cotmtry,  does  not  bear  a  high  priee. 

Ai)^  are  k^  in  great  nnmbers,  inererypartof  the  kingdom. 
Tin  peasaht's  hog  is  on  inmate  of  his  cabin,  and  acquires  a  dooi«» 
lity  of'  aumners  nnnsnal  to  tins  animal  in  any  other  covntry.  Ita 
food  is  generally  potatoes.  When  fattened  it  is  sold,  and  is  either 
pickled,  or  made  into  bacon,  for  exportation.  The  natiye  breed 
is^tall^  bony  and  ill-proportioned ;  bnt  a  cross  of  the 
hog  has  lately  been  introduced,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
considerable  advantage. 

Fimitry,  cohsUting  of  ordinary  ddraestic  fowls,  torkeys  and 
geese,  is  raised  in  great  qnantiHes,  and  is  sold  at  a  low  raSa 
throughout  the  island.  ^  In  common  with  the  pig,  these  birds  are 
inmates  of  the  peasant's  cabin  -,  and  the  wanrth  of  that  indiscriaii<>> 
nate  place  of  shelter  renders  them  extremely  prdific  in  eggs, 
whilst  it  is  also  favourable  to  the  growth  of  their  young.  Tkoy 
aroj  in  general,  fed  on  potatoes,  the  refiise  of  the  cotter's  meal  $ 
in  which  repast  they  share  with  the  pig,  the  dog,  and  every  ether 
animal  part  of  the  humble  establii^iment.  Mr.  Young  supposes, 
aad  with  apparent  correctness,  that  the  great  increase  of  poultry 
in  this  country  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  nutriment  received 
from  "  the  large  quatitity  of  spontaneoas  white  clover  (h^oSium 
repeM)  in  almost  all  the  fiddsj  which  much  exceeds  any  thing  we 
know  in  England." 

*  In  the  Surrey  of  Kilkenny,  Mr.  Tighe  observes  that  "  the  milk  of 
six  goats  is  said  to  be  eqnal  in  quantity  to  that  of  one  cow.'*  The  milk 
of  the  goat  is  ricfter  Ihan  that  of  the  cow,  and  is  weU  known  to  be  par- 
ticiilarly  nutritious. 
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The  dmelimffs  aitdQjice$otiLbACoaaaoiahno^ 
ImmUe^  even  to  wretchedDess,  In  tlie  automary  mode  of  lettiog 
laiidB>  the  eredion  and  repair  of  farm-lHiildiDgs  are  left  entirely  to 
the  tenant,  who  is  too  often  equally  deatitote  of  capital  and  eninla* 
tiOB.  So  powerfol  is  the  effiM;t  of  habit,  that  the  miseraUecbarao- 
ter  of  the  Irish  temer's  dwelling  is  certainly  a  snlgect  of  regret 
witk  the  speotalor>  new  to  the  suumers  of  the  oonntry,  rather 
than  to  Umaelf ,  For,  if  he  obtain  opnlenoe,  he  seldom  impvoven 
his  habitation ;  and  it  mnst  constantly  be  hdd  in  remembranoe 
by  the  traveller,  that,  low  as  may  be  the  estate  of  the  Irish 
haabandnanj  his  house  and  its  apportenanoes  are  al^ect  beneath 
the  measure  of  his  condition.  This  sordid  n^ectof  the  respect* 
nUe  Tanities  of  life,  we  might  say  of  its  becoming  decencies, 
acts  as  a  blot  on  the  face  of  the  coontry,  perpetoally  injarioas  to 
its  meet  attrnctiTe  natural  beanties. 

We  gladly  refisr  as  much  as  is  practicable  of  the  nnpleaslog 
task  of  censure,  to  the  pen  «£  a  nadye  writer,  and  extract  the 
following  deseriptlYe  passage  irom  Mr.  Tigbe's  Agncaltural  Survey 
of  Kiftemy,  but  not  without  prdridnsly  remarldng  that  future 
pages  will  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  noticing  many  favourable 
exceptions :—  ''  The  houses  of  rich  farmers  are  generally  far 
inferior  to  their  means,  and  are  such  as  exempt  them  from  windows- 
tax  and  often  from  heavth-money ;  but  the  greatest  foiling  is 
in  ^be  offices ;  the  bam  is  generally  a  shed  to  thresh  on,  with  no 
floor  but  the  natural  soil  *,  the  stable  a  hovel  $  a  cow-house  is 
eften  not  to  be  found  $  no  yard  is  appropriated  to  pigs ;  the  com 
stands  alone  to  mark  the  farm }  a  shed  to  protect  the  implements 
of.  tillage  was  never  thought  of  3  the  richest  farmers  always  leave 
tiie  pbogh  and  harrow  in  the  comer  of  the  last  field  they  lafied ; 
such  parts  of  harness  as  may  not  consist  of  gads  or  sqgans,  is  se- 
Gunsd  in  the  house  $  and  with  the  smaller  formers,  if  the  car  does 
not  sU^some  gap,  called  a  gate- way,  it  may  lie  against  the  diteh  or 
on  the  dung-hi]].  The  offices  are  sometimes  covered  with  potatoe 
sialics,  which  form  a  very  bad  thatch." 

The  dreary  aspect  of  the  ordinary  Irish  farm  is  increased  by 
the  usual  character  of  the  fences,  or  lines  of  partiti«a  between 
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respective  fields.  These  freqoently  consist  of  mere  earthea  banks, 
or  of  stone  walls  constrncted  without  cement.  The  neat  quickset 
hedge,  which  so  greatly  adorns  the  farms  of  England,  and,  when 
well  managed,  forms  a  fence  almost  eqnaUy  impervioos  with  the 
t!ommon  wall  of  stone,  in  regard  to  the  larger  species  of  animals; 
is  growing  into  partial  use,  and  will  probably  meet  mth  a  gradual^ 
but  universal,  adoption  in  counties  where  stone  does  not  abound. 
In  the  south  of  Ireland  furze  is  sometimes  planted  on  the  banks 
dividing  fields. 

The  levy  of  tithes  in  this  country  Is  subject  to  some  peculiarities, 
"which  are  very  generally  believed  to  be  of  an  injurious  nature. 
In  the  year  1735,  tlie  Irish  House  of  Commons  came  to  a  resda* 
tion  that ''  any  lawyer  assisting  in  a  prosecution  for  tithes  of 
agistment,  should  be  considered  as  an  enemy  to  his  country  }*  and 
tithes  of  this  species  were  formally  abolished,  by  an  act  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  By  the  term  agistment, 
or  herbage,  is  understood  a  payment  for  grazing  cattle,  made  in 
lieu  of  the  tithe  of  grass  j  and  thus,  the  whole  tithes  of  Ireland 
fall  on  the  land  appropriated  to  tillage,  which,  as  we  have  8hown> 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  small  oceupiers,  the  greater  number 
being  only  cotter-tenants. 

This  circumstance  is  the  more  severely  pemidoos,  as  it  is  an 
evil  that  increases  with  the  augmentation  of  tillage,  which  is 
annually  taMng  place  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  distresses 
often  caused  by  collecting  this  partial  tithe  from  the  impoveriahcd 
dass  on  whom  it  almost  entirely  falls,  would  wound  humanity  in 
the  redtal,  and  not  sddom  lead  to  acts  of  midnigfat  vengeaaoe, 
the  origin  of  wluch  remains  unexplained  by  popular  (^ronidera. 

Notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  tithes  on  agistment,  the  tithe 
of  lambs  and  wool  is  still  demanded.  There  occur  some  ex* 
ceptions  to  the  general  system,  which  are  remarkable  on  aooonnt 
of  the  irregularity  of  their  operation.  Thus,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  potatoes  are  not  deemed  titbeable,  whilst  in  Munster  tithe 
is  universally  paid  by  this  important  crop. 

Tithes  are  usually  collected  in  Ireland  by  an  agent,  termed  a 
proctor  3  who,  immediately  previous  to  harvest^  fornfs  an  estimate 
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pf  the  piobaUe  qnamlitjr  of  idie  crop,  aai  maleea  at^arge  to  the 
pn^Mietor,  09  tlie  Bcak  of  the  market  pricea.  This  mode  of  ool« 
lectiiig  is  evidently  calcnlated  to  produce  many  acta  of  injaatice 
and  oppreaaion. 

Except  on  grazing  and  dairy  farBt>  the  article  of  capital  la 
rarely  taken  into  consideration^  Exempt  from  heavy  taxes  and 
poor's  rates,  and  incnrriog  little  expense  for  madunery,  the 
s^rienltoralist  adventures  on  the  occupation  of  land,  with  a 
rdianoe  on  manual  exertion.  It  requires  no  ai^^ment  to  show 
that  exceUenoe  of  cultivation  must  necessarily  be  a  stranger  to  this 
career  of  poverty.  So  entirely  Is  the  fiBrmer.vnaoquainted  with 
the  benefit  tobe  derived  from  the  investment  of  capital  in  agri*- 
cultural  pursuits,  that  if,  by  a  course  of  fortunate  industry  and 
penurious  living,  he  amass  a  sum  of  money,  he  frequently  iuriea 
km  the  graimd,  and  draws  on  the  hidden  treasure  only  on  sope 
funily  exigence,  as  the  marriage  of  a  daughter.  This  system  of 
burying  money  appears  to  be  a  practice  of  recent  origin,  but  is 
BOW  very  common. 

Amongst  the  few  solid  advantages  possessed  by  the  Irish  ?  /^(2^ 
farmer  must  be  mentioned  the  absence  of  poor's  rates,*  which,  as  / 
it  affects  himself,  is  a  benefit  of  great  importance.  The  land  is, 
likewise,  generally  enclosed,  and  he  is  thus  exempt  from. the 
embarrassing  prevalence  of  the  <^n,  or  common  field,  and  lammas 
lands.  There  are  radical  evils  which  no  experimental  assodation 
can  remedy>  but  it  is  with  pleasure  we  notice  the  existence  of  an 
institution  whidi  is  creditable  to  the  national  spirit,  and  promises 
to  be  of  distinguished  service  to  the  sdence  of  rural  economy. 
The  Fammg  Society  of  Ireland  was  founded  in  the  year  1800, 
and  consists  at  present  <^  about  one  thousand  members.  Its 
objects  are  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  live  stock,  and 
'  the  encouragement  of  planting,  together  with  the  cultivation  of 

•  It  Is  almost  Baperfluous  to  observe  that  Ireland  is  entirely  exempt 
from  "  Poor's  Laws,"  or  compulsory  levies  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
who  are  at  once  indigent  and  helpless.  This  is  vsually  deemed  a  great 
advantage  to  the  country  $  but  it  would  appear  that  the  abuse,  rather  than 
the  existence  of  Poor's  Laws,  is  hvHnrioas  to  national  welfare. 
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induatiy^  sobriety,  aisd  cleanK&ess,  among  the  lower  orders 
«oiiBMed  with  husbandry.  This  sodety  has  two  prindpal 
est abliahments  %  the  one  in  Dnblia  and  the  other  in  Baltinasloe,  a 
town  celebrated  for  the  importance  of  its  cattle  fairs.  AnnuiA 
oKhibldons  of  fat  cattle^  sheep,  and  swine  are  hdd  in  Dublin,  and 
of  breeding  stock  at  BalUnasloe.  Attached  to  the  establishment 
at  Dnblia  is  a  manofaetory  of  implements  on  an  approved  plan. 

Manumcturbsano  Commebob.*— MannfEU^tures,  cttltiTatedon 
jndidons  principles,  are  peonliarly  desirable  in  a  country  like 
Ireland,  where  the  population  greatly  exceeds  the  demand  for 
^rkmltnral  labour.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  causea 
operate  .in  retarding  die  increase  and  prosperity  of  manufactures, 
<»  a  large  and  diversified  scale.  A  defidency  of  fud  has  long 
prevented  a  due  application  of  industry  to  the  mines  of  iron*  and 
copper,'  which  are  frequent  in  this  island;  and,  in  regard  to 
sei«ral  other  branches  of  manufacture,  an  evident  want  of  sti- 
muihis  pro<)eeds  from  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  country.  The 
internal  trade  of  Ireland  is  much  less  than  would  be  expected 
fi-om  it$ ,  eactent  of  population,  even  after  makiBg  allowance  for  , 
several  dreomatances  unfavourable  to  the  diffudon  of  oon^ence* 
Thin  paucity  of  commerdal  interchange  proceeds  from  the  rode 
ease  with  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  supply 
themsdves  with  the  sordid  necessaries  of  life ;  and  to  nearly  aU 
its  superfluities  they  are  entire  strangers.  On  this  head,  the 
descriptive  remarks  of  Sir  William  Petty  (in  his  Political  Anatoniy) 
are  still  applicable  to  llie  bulk  of  the  people :  '^  they  live  m  audi 
cottages  as  themsdves  can  make  in  three  or  four  days ;  eat  sodi 
food  as  they  buy  not  from  others ;  and  wear  such  deaths  as  the 
wool  of  thdr  own  sheep,  spun  into  yam  by  themsdtes,  dodi 
make.*' 

•  Before  the  commeoceaeot  of  the  seyeateesth  Gentw j,  when  Ireland 
still  poBsessed  considerable  tracts  of  woodland,  iron,  in  an  unwroogfat  state, 
WM  exported  to  England  in  considerable  qiuatities.  Mr.  Chalmers  ob- 
serves, in  his  ''  Historical  View,*'  p.  408,  note^  on  the  authority  of  a 
^*  curious  document,''  that  449  tons  of  iron  were  exported  from  Ireland, 
in  the  yeas  16S6.  Sir  William  Petty  affirms  that,  in  the  year  1672,  there 
were  **  9000  persoas  employed  in  making  ir.on." 
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The  only  manafacfcQre  that  is  so  far  of  natioiial  importaBce  as 
to  produce  a  surpliis  for  exportation^  is  that  of  itMn,  the  chief 
seat  of  wUdi  is  the  proTiDce  of  Ulster.  In  the  pages  descriptive 
of  that  disMct  we  present  mote  ettended  remarks  on  the  history 
and  present  state  of  this  distinguished  brandi  of  Irish  commeroe 
(the  great  staple  of  the  kingdom !)  which  iirst  attaUied  a  flourish-* 
ing  aspect  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Eari  <tf  Strafford^  then  lord  deputy. 

Although  Ulster  is  the  national  emporium  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture j  varions  branches  of  industry^  conneoted  with  the  trade  in 
Uaen^  extend  through  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland.  The  growth 
of  the  flax-plant,  and  tiie  soTeral  operations  it  undergoes  before  it 
IB  made  into  doth»  affi>rd  employment  to  numerous  persons  in 
each  of  the  proTinoe&  In  many  parts  the  flax  is  grown  merely  as 
aa  article  of  agricultural  produce }  and  in  others  the  manufacture 
extends  no  fmrther  than  to  q[»nning.  Freqventiy  the  whole  pro* 
oess^  from  the  growth  of  the  flax  to  tiie  weaving  of  the  cloth,  is 
carried  on  by  the  same  family.  But,  in  every  district  except  th^ 
north,  the  manufiM^ture  chiefly  consists  of  a  coarse  artide. 

The  cQtiam^  numufacture  was  introduced  to  Ireknd  so  lately  as 
the  year  1785*  I^  machinery  is  employed  in  this  benefidal 
trade,  which  appears  to  be  of  increasing  importance,  and  has  been 
lately  extended  to  muslins,  with  considerable  success* 

In  some  parts  of  the  south,  and  particularly  in  the  neigiibour* 
hood  of  Cork,  the  manufacture  of  ioil  doik  is  cultivated  $  but  the 
artide  in  general  produced  is  not  judged  equal  to  the  deth  of 
Russia  and  Gennany. 

The  manufacture  of  woollen  cMk  was  in  so  thriving  a  state  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  to  create  an  illiberal  and  impc^tic 
jeakrasy  in  the  English  manafactnrers,  who  obtained,  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.  an  act  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool,  yam, 
and  *^  new  and  old  drapery,*'  from  Ireland  to  any  other  plsoe 
tiium  England,  under  a  penalty  of  £500  for  every  oflenoe^  besides 
forfeiture  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  Thus  restricted,  t&e  aKinu&ctnre 
dedined,  and  at  length  became  almost  extinct  3  but  it  is  lately 
revived,  with  no  inconsideraUe  show  of  vigour,  in  the  south.    Mb 
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inWdious  distinction  between  the  two  conntries  now  exists  in  this 
particular ;  and  there  is  room  to  hope  that  the  enterprising  spirit 
evinced  by  the  individuals  who  are  intent  on  re-establishing  this 
manufacture^  will  be  supported,  and  rendered  of  general  utility, 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  Irish  public.  In  the  county  of  Wicklow 
considerable  quantities  of  Jkmnei  are  manufactured.  At  Rathdrum, 
in  that  county,  is  a  building,  termed  the  Flannel  Hall,  in  which 
monthly  fairs  are  held  for  the  sale  of  this  local  produce.  Amongst 
minor  articles  of  manufecture,  it  may  be  observed  that  Limerick 
is  celebrated  for  giavei.  The  manufacture  of  itockmgi  is  chiefly 
confined  to  Dublin.  SUA  articles,  of  much  delicacy,  and  kariwmre 
of  several  kinds,  are  also  manufactured  in  the  metropolis. 

We  have  observed,  in  a  previous  page,  that  Ireland  is  pecu- 
liarly well  situated  for  a  prosecution  of  commercial  hUerckangee 
with  some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  active  parts  of  the  globe  $  that 
her  bays  are  frequent  and  capacious ;  and  jdiat  the  island  is 
intersected  by  rivers  greatly  favourable  to  the  transportation  of 
internal  produce.  It  has  been  forcibly  remarked  that  ports  will 
not  make  trade,  although  trade  will  make  ports.  The  history 
of  commerce,  as  connected  with  Ireland,  is  calculated  to  prove 
that  mere  natural  endowments  are  not  sufficient  to  the  attainment 
of  national  affluence. 

So  defective  was  the  link  of  connection  that  long  subsisted 
between  EngUnd  and  Ireland,  that  the  governing  power,  warped 
by  the  mis-representations  of  sordid  individuals,  viewed,  through 
too  many  ages,  the  sister  island  as  a  dangerous  competitor,  rather 
than  as  an  ally  in  whose  welfare  her  own  advance  in  prosperity 
was  absolutely  implicated.  With  all  but  the  professed  historian, 
whose  duty  it  is  to'  pursue  a  steady  course,  and  view  events 
in  all  their  bearings,  regardless  of  temporary  effect,  it  must  be 
desirable  to  pass  over  the  operations  of  a  narrow  and  short-sighted 
spirit  of  monopoly,  which  now  no  longer  exists.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  observe  that  this  unworthy  species  of  rivalry 
was  first  manifested  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  previous  to  whooe 
reign  the  acts  respecting  trade  make  no  distinction  between  the 
inhabitants  of  either  island.    In  periods  antecedent  to  that  reign. 
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it  is^  indeed,  certain  tint  tlie  Iiish,  involved  in  wars  for  tlie  pos- 
Besrion  of  their  soO,  bad  few  opportunities  of  raising  the  jealoosy  of 
any  corameretal  country.* 

Not#itli8taiiding  the  shackles  imposed  on  varioas  branches 
of  trade,  snch  were  the  energies  of  her  merchants  that  the  com- 
merce of  Ireland  progressively  increased  throughout  the  eif^teenth 
century,  except  in  the  calamitous  ten  years  banning  1720.  It  has 
even  been  asserted,  that,  in  eighty  years  of  this  century,  the  trade 
of  Ireland  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  En^and. 

The  commerce  of  Ireland  assumed  a  new  character  in  177^>  at 
which  time  the  privileges  of  a  jfree  trade  were  demanded  and 
obtained.  By  the  bill  then  passed,  the  laws  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  woollen  and  glass  were  repealed  ^  and  the  Irish  were 
allowed  to  trade  with  all  parts'  of  America,  the  West  India  Islands 
and  Africa,  sulject  to  regulations  framed  by  their  own  par- 
liament. The  terms  of  the  Union  which  took  place  in  1801> 
confirm  this  equality  of  commercial  privileges,  and  enact  "  that 
his  majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britmn  and  Ireland  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  privileges,  and  be  on  the  same  footing,  as  to 
encouragements  and  bounties,  on  the  like  articles,  being  the 
growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  either  country  respectively,  and 
generally  in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation  in  all  ports  and  places 

*  **  It  11  curious/'  observes  Mr.  Chalmers,  ''  to  remark,  that  the  first 
detail  which  we  have  of  the  commercial  matters  of  Ireland,  Is  a  poetical 
piece,  entitled  '  The  PoHcie  of  keeping  the  Sea.'  The  ingenious  author 
•peaks,  like  some  writers  of  recent  times,  of  the  natural  qualities  of  Ire^ 
lead  s  of  her  havens,  and  bays,  sure,  wide,  and  deep  }  of  her  fertiUtie  i  of 
ihlngB  that  therein  do  grow,  of  minee  of  silver  and  gotd^ 

*  For  of  silver  and  gold  there  is  the  oore, 

'  Among  the  wiide  Irish,  though  they  be  poore.' 

The^commodities,  and  chaffare  of  Ireland,  he  mid,  and  sung,  consisted  of 
hides,  skins,  Irish  wool,  linen^lothe,  and  other  things  of  great  worth  and 
value  :  we  may  perceive,  however,  that  her  merchandize  then  consisted, 
chiefly,  of  the  rude  produce  of  a  fruitful  soil,  and  of  the  heriea  Afde«."-^ 
Historical  View,  &c.  by  6.  Chahners,  p.  40T-8.  See  the  *'  poetical 
iriece"  to  which  Mr.  Chalmers  alludes,  in  Hacklay  t's  Voyages,  edit  UM, 
vol.  i.    It  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century*   . 
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of  die  united  kingdom  and  its  de|>eBdencieft  $  and  that  in  all 
treaties  made  by  his  majesty^  his  heirs^  and  successors,  with  any 
foreign  power,  his  majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland  shall  have  tfie 
same  privilegesj  and  be  on  the  same  footing,  as  lus  majesty's 
subjects  of  Great  Britain." 

Tims  circamstanoed,  the  trade  of  Ireland  has  experienced  a 
considerable  increase  of  importance,  although  not  in  that  rapid 
degree  which  was  antidpated  by  the  inconsiderate  and  enthusiastic. 
The  merchant  is  in  the  safest  road  to  permanent  prosperity,  when 
he  moves  in  a  slow  pace,  although  with  energetio  steps,  and  such 
is  the  condition  of  a  country  at  large. 

The  foreign  trade  of  a  nation  forms  the  leading  object  of 
inquiry,  with  the  examiner  intent  <m  asoertuning  its  position  in 
the  scale  of  comparative  wealth,  and  its  consequent  chance  of 
speedy  improyement  in  those  ornamental  arts  whidi  communicate 
a  tone  to  the  mind,  and  dignify  human  nature.  The  commerce  of 
Irekmd  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  its  foreign  trade  is,  therefore, 
small  in  proportion  to  other  branches  of  traffic.  A  considerable 
trade  with  America  is  cultiraled  by  the  merchants  of  Ireland,  and 
principdly  by  those  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Deny.  Thediief 
articles  imported  from  America  are  tobacco;  cotton-wool;  rice; 
wood;  and  flax-seed.  Large  quantities  of  linen  are  exported, 
in  exchange  for  these  commodities.  A  trade  for  wines  is 
carried  on  with  Portugal  and  Spain;  and  great  quantities  of 
Irish  butter  are  exported  to  the  former  country,  together  with 
arCides  of  woollen  manufecture ;  linen;  beef;  pork,  and  salt  fish. 
In  additioB  to  wines,  Ireland  reoeives,  in  return,  salt ;  oranges 
nnd  lemons ;  oil ;  potash  and  cork.  In  times  of  peace,  beef  ^ 
sent  to  France,  in  exchange  for  the  wines  of  that  country.  Pro- 
visions are  also  sent  to  Holland  and  Flanders.  Geneva  and 
linseed  oil  constitute  the  principal  articles  imported  from  the  last- 
named  countries.  To  the  Baltic  Ireland  sends  linen  and  butter  ; 
and  imports,  in  retnm,  iron ;  deals ;  hemp ;  potash,  and  herrings. 

But  the  best  markets  for  her  surplus  produce  are  found  neuFsr 
to  hoBM.  The  most  extensive  exportation  of  cattle  (usuaUy  termed 
black  cattle)  and  of  horses,  to  Britain,  is  carried  on  through  the 
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medium  of  Port  Patrick,  in  Scotland.  ConaidenUe  nnmba'S  are 
aent  direct  to  England,  bnt  the  length  of  the  -voyage  to  English 
ports  is  an  impediment  to  the  conveyance  of  a  cargo  so  liable  to 
accjdents  by  sea.  To  Scotland  are,  likewise,  sent  linen  and 
linen*5am;  beef  j  pork;  and  tallow  5  nntanned  hides  ^  butter 5  bar- 
ley 5  pats,  and  oatmeal.  The  imports  from  that  country  are  chiefly, 
coals  }*  dried  fish;  iron  $  cotton,  and  silk  manufactures ;  stock- 
ings, millinery ;  rum,  and  tobacco. 

The  provision  trade  of  Ireland  unites  with  that  of  linen  in  pro- 
dncinga  lucrative  commerce  with  the  sister  island.  The  salted  beef, 
and  pork,  or  bacon,  of  this  country  are  ;weU  known  to  assist 
ipreatly  in  victualling  the  fleets  of  the  British  Empire ;  and  in 
times  of  war  these  articles  afford  an  important  source  of  national 
emolument.  Fattened  she^  are  likewise  obUuned  by  England 
from  this  country,  and  butter  is  sent  thither  in  large  quantities. 
Flour,  and  grain  of  different  kinds,  now  constitute  articles  of 
Irish  exportation  5  a  proof  of  the  great  increase  of  tillage  that  had 
taken  place  within  the  last  half  century.  So  lately  as  the  year 
1768,  Ireland  imported  corn,  for  internal  consnniption,  firom 
America.  But,  in  estimating  the  condition  of  the  country,  as  it 
is  affected  by  this  circumstance,  it  will  be  remembered  that  grain 
does  not  form  the  staple  food  of  the  great  mi^jority  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

From  the  above  brief  and  general  remarks  concerning  the 
coamerdal  interchanges  which  exist  between  Ireland  and  other 
oountoes,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  imports  of  Ireland  are 
almost  entirely  such  as  are  designed  for  consumption  by  her  own 
people,  or  are  raw  articles  for  the  use  of  manufactures*    The 

*  Ir«iaDd  it  principally  supplied:  with  coal  firom  Bofland,  and  tfalu 
article  is  procured,  in  every  part  of  tfae  country,  at  a  moderate  rate  of 
piurchaee.  Mr.  Newenham  observes  (*'  View,'*  &c.  p.  157)  that  *'  the 
■nmber  of  tons  of  coal  imported  into  Ireland  in  the  year  ended  6th  Jan. 
1808,  was  491^189,  worth  ;^«5,961  c  10,  the  average  price  being  in  Dub- 
lin, as  the  writer  was  informed  by  an  veminent  coal  factor  there,  £1 :  12 
yer  ton«*'  Every  port  of  Ireland  is  engaged  in  the  importation  of  coal 
from  England. 
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articla  mteri^ed  for  re-exportation  «re  comptvattTely  (>f  sm^ 
ucmiit,  but  have  latdy  mcreued  in  extent  «td  nine.  Tlie  exports 
of  tliia  country  luve  been  properly  divided,  by  a  recent  writer 
(Mr.  Wdefield)  into  two  prindpal  daaBes,  the  prodoce  of  the  soil 
and  tbe  produce  of  industry,  "^  The  first  comprehenda  the  varions 
-prodoctions  of  gndn  and  pnmsiona;  the  second,  linen  and 
iroonen  goods,  tt^her  wW*  spirits ;  the  only  otgects  of  cotb- 
merce  retoldng  from  Irish  indnstry  of  which  a  congideraMe  ex- 
port has  yet  tdcen  place." 

In  our  remarks  on  the  dtflferent  brutches  of  nnnnfitctnre,  we 
hare  stated  that  the  internal  trade  of  Ireland  is  of  mnci  leas 
tnportuice  Uuro  might  be  expected  from  the  tn^;nitiide  of  its 
pepoktion  ;  a  fact  to  be  attrrbnted  to  the  dfsence  of  the  chief 
pereons  poisesiing  landed  property,  «id  to  the  manners  and  hdrita 
of  the  maJMity  of  the  people,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mde  state 
of  tite  most  popvkms  classes  of  sodety.* 

It  U,  howerer,  certain  that  a  demand  far  the  comfbrts  of  fife 
it  increasing  amongst  the  gre&t  mass  of  the  people ;  and  this 
advance  in  coraparattre  Inxttry  is  «  circamstance  of  nneqnivocal 
wtrant^e.  A  consctonaness  of  new  wants  tMom  fails  to  inati- 
gi^  the  hnman  mind  to  snccessfal  exertions.  It  leama  tJie 
'peaaant  to  sdd  sUU  to  the  effi»ts  of  manual  labotir,  and  girea 
birth  to  those  osdol  arts  and  inventions  which  exalt  a  nation  in 
the  sc^  of  aodal  and  moral  comparison. 

This  growing  improvement  of  habita,  and  the  conseqnent 
■Bcreaaeef  traffic  which  previuls  in  many  districts,  will  beeoS- 
ciently  explained  in  onr  notice  ot  the  prindpal  trading  towns,  if 

■  It  U  a  cnriou  tut,  that,  \a  placM  ranole  tnm  torn*,  the  pMiaaU 
•of  iMlud  ara  aiUa  mppUed  bj  ttair  l•a41l)cd^  or  sM^yan,  wiBi  the 
few  artlclea  OMenvj  to  Iheir  iBbOiteac*,  wlthsit  the  use  of  a  clrcalalblK 
metUoai.  A  TttUj/  ti  maintaiaed  bet»Ma  lie  putlet  i  and  the  l^oor  of 
■h«  paauat  1«  b^uwed  agaiait  ul]d«  of  iintraaace  fanAAed  bj  the 
B  pUMj  twHoata  Ae  tbkfOdtj,  ar 
I,  wkkli  •tM  pnvaltttolhaMmMte  paM) 
a  gaaalar  fmimej  to  aubtve  As  urind  aad 
body  of  ihi  peawat. 
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we  msy  receive  aa  a  safe  criterion  the  augmentation  and  improre- 
meat  manifested  in  commercial  and  domestic  bnildings. 

Tlie  PiBBBBiBs  of  Ireland^  if  cnltivated  with  judgment  and  vi- 
goor^  wonld  aioply  atone  for  any  deficiency  in  mann&ctmre  or  trade; 
and^  tonse  the  emphatical  language  of  Sir  W.Temple>  ''migfat  prove 
a  minennder  water,  as  rich  as  any  nnder  gronnd."  The  coasts  are 
the  resort  of  vast  shoals  of  herrings,  cod,  Hng,  hake,  mablcarel>  tnrbot, 
ables,  haddock,  plaice,  sprats,  and  munerons  less  usefiil  fish.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  abonnd  in  salmon,  trout,  pike,  eels,  perch,  tench, 
and  fish  of  other  delicate  kinds.  A  want  of  capital  is  usually 
vcntioaed  as  the  erase  of  the  little  attention  bestowed  on  many 
braiidieS'ef  the  coast  fishery;  but  there  are  few  pursuits,  of  such 
iaifik  natjonal  importance,  which  reqaaee  the  employment  of  less 
extensive  fends.  The  deficiency  of  capital  would  8{^pear,  in  thia 
instance,  to  be.at  least  equafled  by  fht.  want  of  enterprise  and 
activity. 

The  Herring  fidiery  wore  a  promising  aspect  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century^  bat  is  in  a  declining  state* 
It  is  coumonly  asserted  that  these  fish  have  abandoned  most 
pots  of  the  Irish  eoast;  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  sndi  an  opiiuon.  Sufficient  herrings  ace  stiU  taken  to  supply 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  want  of 
proper  vessels  and  skilfel  management,  by  restraining  the  fishery 
to  a  snail  distance  from  the  land,  prevents,  their  bdng  found  in 
greater  abondanoe. 

God,  lin^,  and  hake,  constituting  what  ia  uoaaily  termed  the 
white  ^shery,  still  abennd  on  the  Irish  coast,  and  particularly  in 
the  vidnity  of  the  Nymph  buik,  on  the  south  of  the  island.  The 
fishery  of  this  bank,  if  cultivated  with  skill  and  activity,  would 
probaUy  equal  that  of  Newfoundlaud.  The  western  coast  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  an  extensive  fishery ;  but,  in  a  great 
port  of  this  district,  no  other  boats  are  used  by  fishermen  than 
the  antient  canoe  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  consisting  merely  of  a  rude 
•frame  of  wood,  covered  with  the  hide  of  the  horse  or  buUock.  The 
fishery  ol  Galway  is  of  great  local  benefit,  and  aflbrds  a  suflhnent 
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proof  that  myriads  of  valuable  fiah  animate  the  wators  of  ttie 
Atlantic  in  the  contigoity  of  Ireland. 

The  inland  fishery  is  extremely  productive.  The  Irish  salmon 
is  nniversally  allowed  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality^  and  abounds 
in  the  principal  rivers.  Large  quantities  of  thls^  and  other  fish 
taken  in  the  fresh  waters^  are  sold  at  a  moderate  price^  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  of  the  island. 

Canal  Navigation.  The  great  natural  fscilities  of  commeraai 
interchange  possessed  by  Ireland^  in  the  happy  distribution  of 
her  numerous  rivers^  have  received  the  laborious  addition  of 
extensive  lines  of  Canal  Navioation.  These  works  hold  fntii 
the  promise  of  future  benefit  to  the  public,  but  are  at  present  of 
curcnmscribed  utility.  They  were,  indeed,  boldly  oonunenoed 
on  a  contrary  principle  to  the  policy  which  usually  leads  to  such 
undertakings.  In  other  countries  it  has  been  customary  for  pro- 
ductive trade  and  established  manufactures  to  precede  the  forma- 
tion of  canals  5  but,  in  Ireland,  canals  have  been  formed  with  a 
vSew  of  stimulating  commerce,  creating  manufactures,  and  ^cou« 
raging  speculators  to  seek  and  work  mineral  veins  of  wealth. 

In  the  roga  of  George  II.  a  corporation,  famished  with 
liberal  funds  by  parliamentary  grants,  was  created,  **  for  promo- 
ting and  carrying  on  an  inland  navigation  in  Ireland."  By  these 
commissioners  numerous  works  were  commenced,  but  scarcely 
any  completed,  although  very  large  sums  were  expended  on  each 
undertaking  ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  the  stimulus  of 
private  interest  to  that  of  duty  towards  the  public.  The  different 
branches  of  inland  navigation  were  accordingly  "  vested,  as  pro- 
perties, in  the  hands  of  associated  companies,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, and  under  certun  restrictions  3  and  to  these  have  been 
granted  one  third  of  their  expenditure,  as  a  bounty  from  the 
public/' 

The  line  of  the  Grand  Canal  was  commenced  in  the  year  I7&5> 
by  the  corporation  noticed  above ;  but,  in  1779,  a  subscription 
was  iypeaed,  and  the  subscribers  were  incorporated,  under  the 
name  of  the  '^  Company  of  Undertakers  of  the  Grand  Canal.*' 
By  this  Society  the  work  has  been  completed.    This  canal  unites 
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the  caq}itel  with  the  rivers  Shannon  and  Barrow,  the  former  river 
being  distant  sixty-one  miles  and  three  quarters,  and  the  latter 
forty  milee  and  a  half. 

The  width  of  the  canal  is  forty-five  feet  at  the  toip,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  at  the  bottom.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  body  of  the 
canal  is  Btx  feet.  The  harbour  in  which  this  work  commences  is 
sitoated  in  the  western  extremity  of  Dnblin,  and  is  noticed  in  our 
description  of  that  City.  From  thence,  as  is  stated  from  ample 
sources  of  intelligence  in  Walsh's  l&tory  of  Dublin,  the  canal 
"  ascends  seventeen  miles,  by  four  double  and  fourteen  single 
lodcB,  to  the  summit  level,  which  is  9M  feet  four  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  harbour  in  James's  Street,  and  261  feet  ten  inches 
above  the  tide  water  in  the  Liffey.  From  this  level,  and  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  and  a  half  Irish  miles  from  Dublin,  the  canal 
divides  into  two  branches  $  by  one  we  descend  103  feet  and  half  an 
inch  in  twenty-two  and  a  quarter  miles,  to  the  Barrow  at  Athy, 
ami  through  two  double  and  nine  single  locks,  with  one  ascending 
single  lock  of  eight  feet  six  inches,  at  Monasterevan  $  by  the 
other  we  descend  163  feet  eleven  inches  in  forty-one  miles,  to  the 
Shannon,  at  Shannon  Harbour,  about  two  miles  northward  of 
Banagher,  and  through  one  double  and  seventeen  single  locks ; 
the  double  locks  varying  in  elevation  firom  thirteen  feet  four  inches 
to  nineteen  feet  seven  inches,  and  the  single  locks  from  four  feet 
three  inches  to  thirteen  feet  four  inches.** 

In  different  parts  of  its  progress  the  Grand  Canal  crosses  the 
Kilmainham,  Esker,  and  little  Morell  rivers,  by  aqueducts  of  a 
single  arch.  It  crosses  the  Milltown  river  by  an  aqueduct  of  three 
arches  $  and,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Dublin,  passes 
over  the  river  Liffey  by  an  aqueduct  bridge  of  five  arches,  with 
two  other  arches  and  a  tunnel,  to  cariy  off  superfluous  waters  in 
times  of  floods,  to  which  this  latter  river  is  extremely  subject.'* 

The  proprietors  are  stated  to  have  expended  on  the  works  of 
the  Grand  Canal  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  their  private 

*  The  aqueduct  thrown  OTer  the  Iiiffey  wai  erected  at  the  expense  of 
JP7500,  and  ii  stated  to  be  leTenty-eifht  feet  longer  than  the  Poni  dn 
CttMBf  the  principal  aquedact  on  the  Royal  Canal  of  Languedoc^ 
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property^smoe  their  hicoqwratioii  in  tiiey«ur  1773.  ConBidarable 
quantities  of  tiirf^  dog  from  the  bog  of  Allen^  are  ooii¥eyed  to 
Dublin  by  means  of  this  canal  5  and  some  com  u  also  brongfat  to 
the  metropolis,  from  different  parts  of  the  conntry.  Passage- 
boats  proceed  daily,  to  and  frY>m  Doblin,  along  both  branches  of 
the  canal.  These  boats  are  large,  md  have  commodions  coTered 
apartments.  Refreshments  are  provided  for  the  passengers  at 
r^gakted  prices ;  and  the  whole  establishment  is,  assuredly,  m 
great  convenience  to  the  pnblic,'  though  of  trivial  import  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  and  expense  of  the  work  in  which  it 
originates.  When  we  &id  that  the  traffic  of  this  costly  line  of 
water  is  at  present  limited  to  the  above  particulars,  we  hear, 
without  surprise,  that  the  affairs  of  the  concern  are  tar  from  being 
in  a  prosperous  state. 

The  Royal  Canal  also  forms  a  communication  between  the  City 
of  Dublin  and  the  river  Shannon,  but  is  directed  towards  the 
source  of  that  river,  whilst  the  line  of  the  Grand  Canal  points 
towards  its  middle  and  lower  parts.  The  company  of  subscribers 
was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1789,  and  had  additional 
powers  subsequently  granted  by  the  legislature.  This  canal  enters 
its  harbour,  for  the  accommodation  of  trade  and  passengers  in 
Dublin,  by  an  aqueduct  thrown  over  the  great  north-western 
road ;  and  communicates,  by  a  branch  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  with  spacious  docks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  custom  house. 
In  its  progress  towards  the  Shannon  it  visits  Carton,  Maynooth, 
and  Kiloock;  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  town  of  MuUingar. 
Crossing  the  river  Inny  it  passes  through  part  of  the  county  of 
Longford,  and  terminates  at  Tarmonbnry,  on  the  Shannon. 

The  width  at  the  surlace,  is  forty-two  feet,  and  at  the  bottom 
twenty-four  feet.  Before  it  reaches  the  Inny  it  passes  by  aque- 
ducts over  the  Rye  water  and  the  Boyne.  The  structure  which 
affinils  it  a  passage  over  the  former  stream  consists  of  no  more 
than  one  arch,  but  the  erection  was  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  the  expense  amounted  to  ^0,000.  The  ascent  to 
the  summit  level,  from  the  high  water  mark  in  the  docks,  near  the 
Dublin  custom-house,  is  307  feet,  throngh  twenty  five  locks,  of 
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of  wUch  deren  «e  dovble.  Tlie  rise  is  at  first  sanpid  as  tO' 
DS^pire  eleren  locks  in  a  distanoe  of  fiye  miles  and  a  half  5  after 
which  the  locks  become  less  frequent.  The  snmmit^leYel  prevaib 
finr  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  twdye  miles.  The  dqith  of 
wliter  is  calealated  for  boats  of  from  eiglity  to  100  tdns  burthen* 
Pais^ge  boatSj  rc^gnlated  in  the  same  manner  as.  those  previously 
noticed)  are  employed  on  this  canal. 

The  Royal  Canal  has  proved  unfortunate  in  nearly  evary  point 
of  view.  Its  afiaurs  were  ill-conducted  by  the  chartered  company « 
and  the  calculation  of  its  <^ning  new  avenues  of  commerce  has 
not  been  verified.  One  of  the  principal  objects  contemplated, 
was  the  trade  to  be.  derived  from  the  collieries  and  iron-works  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  track.  But  these  works  have  not  answered  the 
ei^iectations  entertained^  as  the  produce  is^  in  fact,  not  able  to 
stand  a  competition,  in  price,  with  the  coal  of  Cumberland  and 
foreign  iron.  The  immense  expenditure  incurred  in  forming  the 
two  principal  canals  of  Ireland  has  compelled  the  directors  to 
demand  tolls  so  heavy,  that  land  carriage  is  employed  with  superior 
advantage  in  the  conveyance  of  many  articles  from  parts  not  far 
distant  from  the  capital  j  and  tillage  is  still  in  an  infant  state  in 
districts  towards  the  interim.  Thus,  these  truly  noble  ''  liquid 
roads,**  merely  present  the  means  of  facilitating  such  manufactures 
and  commerce,  as  may  be  created  by  tiie  capital  and  enterprise  of 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  national  prosperity. 

In  the  year  1812,  the  Royal  Canal  Company  was  under  the 
necessity  of  suspending  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  loans  it 
had  received,  and  of  abandoning  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
work.  The  canal  was  then  completed  only  to  Coolnahay,  distant 
fifty-three  miles  and  a  half  from  its  commencement,  at  the  docks 
near  the  custom-house  of  Dublin,  and  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  its  present  termination,  at  Tarmonbury  on  the  Shannon.  The 
affairs  of  the  canal  were  subsequently  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Internal  Navigation  $  and  government  has  since 
completed  the  line  at  its  owa  expense.  The  work  was  finished 
in  the  summer  of  1S17> 

The  above.are  the  principal  lines  of  capal  in  Ireland.   Seven) 
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cuts,  wluch  have  been  made  for  local  conTenieneej  and  are  limited 
to  dbtinct  counties,  will  be  noticed  in  our  description  of  those 
respective  districts. 

Roads,  and  Facilities  of  Tratsllino.  In  no  respect 
does  Ireland  evince  so  high  a  degree  of  internal  cultivation>  as  in 
the  construction  of  roads.  The  great  improvement  observable  baa 
chiefly  taken  place  since  the  middle  of  the  last  centory  ;  and  the 
first  steps  of  permanent  amendment  are  ascribed  by  Mr.  Young  to 
the  late  Arthur  French,  of  Monivea,  Esq.  representative  of  the 
county  of  Oalway,  who  procured  several  wholesome  enactments 
of  the  legislature.  The  same  writer  confines  his  commendation 
of  the  Irish  roads  to  such  as  were  intended  for  local  accommo- 
dation, and  pronounces  the  ''  turnpikes  to  be  as  bad  as  the  by- 
roads are  admbable."  Since  the  year  1779,  in  which  Mr.  Young's 
Tour  was  completed,  the  same  judicious  care  has  been  extended 
to  the  whole,  and  the  roads  of  Ireland  certainly  now  rank  among 
the  best  in  Europe. 

The  materials,  indeed,  are  excellent  and  the  traffic  easy.  We 
have  already  observed  that  the  sub-stratum  of  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland  is  lime-stone ;  and  of  that  material,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  the  roads  are  usually  constructed.  This  deposit,  pulverised 
by  the  wear  of  light  carriages,  binds  into  a  fine  substance,  and 
gives  to  many  lines  of  road  the  smoothness  of  a  terrace.  As  an 
important  circumstance  in  the  preservation  of  Irish  roads,  it  must 
be  observed  that  there  are  no  borders  of  hedge-row,  or  trees,  as  in 
many  parts  of  England.  The  traveller  may  regret  the  want  of 
umbrage ;  and  a  deficiency  in  the  picturesque  confessedly  pro- 
ceeds from  this  want  3  but  the  highways  would  receive  particular 
injury  in  so  moist  a  climate,  from  the  obstruction  of  sun  and  wind^ 
caused  by  the  intervention  of  thickly-matted  branches. 

Connected  with  the  above  remarks  on  the  highways  of  Ireland^ 
is  a  subject  of  some  consequence  in  explaining  the  degree  of  social 
refinement  attained  by  the  interior  of  the  country  ;  and  on  this 
bead  we  are  particularly  desirous  that  the  reader  should  not  entertain 
erroneous  ideas.  The  travelling  establishmeni  of  Ireland  has  been 
described  in  terms  of  censure  or  derision  by  most  writers ;  and 
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tfcere  bM  prevuM  an  idea^  ainongst  ma&y  penoii0>  tint  real 
perils^  nearly  eqnal  to  those  wUefa  occur  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
encompass  the  traveller  who  ventiires  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of 
a  ooantry  so  Utile  known,  and-  reported  to  be  so  wild.  These 
tales  of  personal  danger  from  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants^  are 
^ther  the  creation  of  a  distempered  fency,  or  bear  reference  to 
periods  of  po^eal  convulsion  which  never,  it  is  hoped,  can  return . 
The  iiacflities  of  travelling,  althongh  still  of  a  hnmble  character,  tf 
compared  with  those  of  a  commercial  and  wealthy  conntry,  like 
England,  are  greatly  improved  since  any  intelligence  was  conveyed> 
in  a  popular  form,  to  the  British  pnblic. 

The  establishment  of  mail  coaches  was  first  introduced  to 
Ireland  by  the  late  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  during  his  viceroy- 
alty,  commencing  *17d7 ;  and  we  are  told  that  **  the  state  of  the 
roads  was  then  so  bad,  between  Dublin  and  Cork,  that  there  was 
no  intercourse  by  coaches,  except  by  hiring  them  for  the  entire 
journey,  which  was  performed  in  five  or  six  days,  and  commonly 
with  the  same  set  of  horses."  The  first  mail-coaches  commenced 
running  in  the  year  1790;  and  in  1804,  an  act  was  passed  for 
making  new  roads  for  the  accommodation  of  those  public  carriages. 
The  mails  of  Ireland  are  commodious  vehicles,  provided  with  good 
horses,  and  are  in  every  other  respect  extremely  well  regulated. 
These  coaches  are  despatched  from  Dublin  every  evening,  at  eight 
o'clock,  to  the  following  among  other  principal  towns,  from  which 
there  is,  also,  a  return  with  the  same  periodical  regularity.  Bel- 
£s8t  and  Londonderry  in  the  north;  Galway  and  Sligo  in'  the  west ; 
and  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Wexford,  in  the 
south.  There  are,  likewise,  stage-coaches,  which  travel  daily 
between  Dublin  and  several  large  towns;  and,  lately,  stage 
jaunting-cars  have  been  established  on  many  lines  of  road.  These 
latter  vehicles  travel  at  a  good  pace,  and  are  a  considerable  ac- 
commodation to  travellers  not  too  refined  for  so  ordinary  a  mode 
of  conveyance.  The  passengers  are  arranged,  back  to  back,  on 
two-seats,  placed  length-ways  on  the  macliine ;  and  the  driver 
occupies  a  small  box  on  the '  front.  In  districts  still  too  little 
frequence!  for  the  establishment  of  regular  coaches,  few  traveU^e 
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#iU  mrfbr  an  «?v«r-w6eaJ]»g  ddicftcy  to  debar  tbem  from  prpfitiiig 
by  these  biinMe^>iit  sa£a  and  veU*(Widucled»  oairiagee. 

.  jRett-bovaes  Buiy^be  obtaioed  in  moat  frarts  of  Ireland^  but  we 
oa&not  v0ai0W  far  their  eaceltepce  $  and  ,the  poat«chaue  of  thia 
coumtry  haa  keg  been  theaubject of  famnoiiroiis ranark,  under 
theuame  of.  r^itHe^in^**  An  unpovement,  however^  is  taldng. 
plaee ;  aikd,  on  the.priaci{»l  lines  of  thoronghfiBrej  poat-^arrii^gea 
UMiy  be  <Muned,  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  umalmode  rf- 
oMUfrtftf/tMi  than  10  indieated  by  the  descriptive  accoimts  amtained 
in  ^tii^  published  not  many  years  back. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  public  has  usually  m<»v 
copious  information^  from  literary  travellers,  than  the  bm»  of  a 
county.  These  houses  of  general  reception  are,  indeed,  objects 
worthy  of  aittentiye  remark,  not  only  on  aopountof  their  importance 
to  the  stranger,  bnt  frosu  the  materials  they  afford  for  en  estimate 
of  the  degree  of  internal  traffic  that  prevails.  They  also,  in  some 
measure,  assist  in  explaining  the  manners  of  society,  by  eihibiting 
the  proportion  of  domestic  comforts  that  is  habitually  held  in. 
request.    The  inns  of  Ireland  were,  until  recent  years,  defective' 

*  The  folio winic  satirical  delineation,  by  the  keen  and  admirable  pen 
of  MiBB  Edgeworth,  wUl  be  read  with  a  smile,  long  after  a  national 
Improvement  in  the  particulars  held  forth  to  ridicole :  *'  From  the  inn- 
yard  came  a  hackney  chaiie,  in  a  most  deplorable  crasy  state  %  the  body 
■totmied  op  to  a  prodifioas  height,  on  nnbendiag  spriags*  aoddieg  for- 
wards, one  door  swinging  open,  three  blinds  np«  becanse  they  coald  not 
be  let  down,  the  perch  tied  in  two  places,  the  iron  of  the  wheels  half  off 
half  loose,  wooden  pegs  for  linch-pins,  and  ropes  for  harness.  The  horses 
were  worthy  of  the  harness  $  wretched  little  dog-tired  creatures,  that 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  driven  to  the  last  gasp,  and  as  if  they  had  never 
be«B  rubbed  down  in  their  lives ;  tbeAr  bones  starting  thorough  thetr  skin  9 
•no  lame,  the  other  blind}  one  with  a  raw  back,  the  other  with  a  galM 
bneast ;  one  with  his  neck  poking  down  over  his  collar,  and  the  other  with 
his  head  dragged  forward  by  a  bit  of  a  broken  bridle,  held  at  arm's  length 
by  a  man  dressed  like  a  mad  beggar,  in  half  a  hat  and  half  a  wig,  both 
awry  in  opposite  directions ;  a  long  tattered  great-coat,  tied  round  his 
wabt  by  a  hay-rope  1  the  jagged  rents  In  the  skirts  of  his  coat  sbewing 
Ms  bare  legs  marbUd  of  many  colours :  wfaUe  something  like  stockings 
haug  \mm  ab^t  hia  aaklefw*'«-Tale  cotiU^d  ^imvi,  by  Mis|  fidgeworth. 
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even  in  the  ordinary  points  of  aocommodatioD,*  and  are  still,  on 
a  generd  6cale>  pmtif  iaMmr  to  Chose  of  Ibghnd.  Bat  tibe 
large  tradii^  towns,  in  amrf  pait  of  tlie  conntry,  now  contain 
spocioiis  botels,  'in  wlieh  aU  Imt  lurti&ns,tr»veU«rs  Buy  find  a 
sokKai^  after  tbo  Migoec^f  the  ^'»  joor^ey.  Exospt  in  very 
lednse  districts,  tk» intenaediate  ^stages  are. also  often  i»ovids4 
with  daeent  plaoes  of  eatortaininvnt  $  and  an  increasing  spisit  of 
zefineneaijt  is  evinced  in  Mnytsniets  where  few  wonldvsaakitwitli 
a  sangoiiie  hppe  of  snoeess.  In  nearly  all  the  eemitvy  inaa  a  want 
of  ^dilftd  organisation,,  however,  is  apparent.  The  wait^a  arp 
often  carioatures  of  servingmeni  the  astiple  refreshments  are 
myared  by  thecook,  or  placed  on  taUe  in  a  crowded  and  tn- 
Bwltiioas  manner :  the  alwence^  a  weU^practised  a^d  ditfoelinf 
nnnd  is  evident  ki  every  partknlar.  Bat  anch  petty  evibk  are 
unworthy  of  consideration,  when  we  find  that  a  want.of  adcoitoeas 
18  Teoompensed  by  alaerity  and  wintiing  kuadnese.  With  the 
fHtinoipal  articles  which  the  experienced  traveller  holds  in  request, 
Ae  Inns  of  Ireland  are  now  fidrly  provided  on  ail  the  chief  lines 
of  road  $  and  it  may  not  bennnecessary  to  reottark  that  the  dw^Sai 
are,  in  general,  perfectly  eqnitdiile* 

We  are  aware  that  this  favourable  repres^ilatton  of  the 
'*  hotels"  of  Ireland  is  opposed  by  the  very  different  opinions  of 
several  who  have  written  largely  on  the  state  of  the  country  5  but 
It  is  Ite  result  of  delibecate4awrie^n^}  and  the  fidthM  pemquen- 
dationherebestowedmaybeDoneidenBd  as  a. trifling  proof  ^f  til»e 
veal  improvementjn  thebabita  of  life  which  has  taken  place  within 
the  very  few  last  years,  and  would  ^pear  to  be  riq[>idly  proceediAg 
towards  a  still  higher  degree. 

*  The  deplorable  state  of  Ireland,  in  regard  to  houses  of  public  enter- 
tainment, in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  memorably  depictured  by 
Spenser,  who  observes  that,  in  every  town  newly  formed,  there  should  be 
*•  convenient  innes,  erected  for  the  lodging  and  harbouring  of  travellers, 
which  are  now  oftentimes  spoyled  by  lodging  abroad  in  weake  thatched 
honaes,  for  want  of  rach  safe  places  to  shronde  them  in."  Spenser's 
^'  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  &c*  p.  860. 
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REMARKABLE   CUSTOMS   AND  HABITS,   CHIBF1.Y 
DEDUCIBLE  JFIIOM  ANTIENT  USAOB. 

A  topographical  work>  like  the  jomnal  of  a  tour,  affords  eon* 
tiiliial  oj^rtunitiea  for  remarks  on  the  state  and  character  of 
sodety.  Such  observations  are,  perhaps,  most  acceptable  when 
called  forth  by  circamstances  of  local  description  ;  bat,  in  regard 
to  this  country,  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  habits  and  manners 
which  demand  attention  in  a  collective  point  of  view.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  "  the  Irish  are  still  in  possession  of  certain 
customs,  utterly  relinqnished  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe;*' 
und  if  sQch  be  not  strictly  the  feet,  it  will  be  found  that  many 
firactiices  retained  in  this  insulated  district  are  not  only  subjects 
of  curiosity  with  the  general  reader,  but  are  entitled  to  the  ex- 
tended inquiries  of  the  philosophical  an^qnary. 

We  present  a  brief  notice  of  those  peculiarities  wUdi  are  of 
a  prominent  character.  Such  as  evince  antiquity  of  origin  form 
the  chief  object  of  this  article  -,  but  several  particulars  are  inter- 
spersed which  are  deemed  likely  to  convey,  without  the  formality 
of  regular  disquisition,  useful  suggestions  respecting  the  existing 
manners  of  the  country. 

In  noticing  such  customs  as  are  evidently  derived  from  very 
antient  usage,  we  adduce  those  only  which  are  believed  to  apply, 
in  different  degrees  of  acceptation,  to  the  whole  of  the  provinces. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  several  accessions  of  population  which 
have  taken  place,  and  the  consequent  introduction  <^  manners 
and  habits  which  speedily  assume,  in  the  view  of  the  cursory 
observer,  the  aspect  of  native  growth,  it  will  be  evident  that  great 
care  must  be  used  in  discriminating  between  those  customs  of  the 
inhabitants  which  really  act  as  national  characteristics  of  the  an- 
tient Irish^  aiid  such  as  are  derived  from  the  English  of  Leinster^ 
the  Scotch  of  Ulster,  or  other  comparatively  receat  settlers. 

The  very  antient  custom  of  lighting  fires  on  the  summit  of 
the  highest  hills,  on  the  night  of  the  ^rd  of  June;  being  Midsum- 
mer Eve,  prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.     In  qiany 
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parts  the  yonag  people  dance  round  the  fires ;  and^  in  some  recluse 
districts,  the  inhabitants  drive  their  cattle  round  or  through  them, 
under  a  superstitious  hope  of  preserving,  by  that  ceremony,  the 
cattle  from  pestilence  and  accidents.-— In  populous  neighbourhoods, 
aboundiag  in  lofty  elevations,  the  effect  produced  by  these  nume- 
rous fires  possesses  an  indescribable  air  of  mysterious  grandeur. 

For  a  considerable  share  of  the  emotions  they  create  in  the 
^ectator,  these  illuminations  are  indebted  to  the  remote  antiquity 
of  the  superstition  in  which  the  custom  originated*  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  practice  is  unconsdonsly  derived  from 
the  heathen  sacrifices  to  the  God  Beal.  *'  Although  historians** 
(observes  the  author  of  the  Philosophical  Survey)  "  had  not  given 
us  the  mythology  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  and  though  they  had  not  told 
us  eiq;ire8sly  that  they  worshipped  Beal,  or  Bealin,  and  that  this 
Beal  was  the  sun,  and  their  chief  gpd,  it  might  nevertheless,  be 
investigated  from  this  custom,  which  the  liqpse  of  so  many  centuries 
Ims  uDt  been  able  to  wesr  away.  The  sun  was  propitiated  here 
by  sacrifices  of  fire :  one  was  on  the  first  of  May,*  for  a  blessing 
on  the  seed  sown  ^  the  neit,  at  Midsummer,  iof  ripening  the  fruits 
of  the  earth;  and  a  thurd,  on  the  last  day  of  October,  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  harvest  home.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these 
are  entirely  dropped ;  but  that  on  Midsummer's  Eve  is  duly  cele- 
^Idmted  to  tUs  very  hour/* 

The  vacant  minds  of  the  pastoral,  or  half-employed,  inhalHtaats 
of  bold,  mountainous,  and  r<NBantic  districts,  are  ever  prone  to 
supentilious  fancies,  proceeding  from  the  simplest  nntural  combi- 
nationa.  The  vapoursand  fantastic  shadows  of  theangnstmonntafais 
amidst  which  such  persons  dwell,  assume,  in  the  eye  of  unitedardour 

*  Hw  first  day  of  May  it  teraied  by  the  Irish,  at  the  preteat  thne, 
BtmltHu€f  and  on  that  day  nany  of  the  conatry  people  kinAe  a  email 
firoy  through  ^hich  they  driTe  their  cattle.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  the 
same  day  Is  called  Bel-tan,  or  B&l-tein  }  and  a  custom  is  preserved  there, 
which  seems  to  present  an  unquestionable  indication  of  the  former  sacrifice 
of  a  human  creature  to  the  pagan  deity.— Vide  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xi.  pp.  6S0.6SI.  Bonefirefton  the  Midsummer 
Eve  are  still  made  ia  several  parU  of  England.— Vide  **  Ohtenratioas  on 
Popalar  Antiquities,"  under  article  Summer  Selftice. 


pages.  At  an  esample,  however^  may  be  meationad  the  practice 
well  known  in  Tipperary,  8ome  parte  of  Ulster^  and  other  districted 
oi  carrying  off  the  intended  bride^  either  by  real  or  mimic  force } 
a  eostom  that  is^  in  the  first  instance,  an  evident  relic  of  barbae 
rooB  times,  but,  in  the  other,  may  be  thought  to  partake  of  the 
romantic  gallantry  of  past  chiyalric  ages. 

The  custom  of  Fo$Urag0  would  appear  to  have  existed  in 
Irdand  at  an  early  period  j  and  most  thoace  be  considered  as 
presenting  an  anomalous  feature  in  national  manners,  since,  in  the 
rude  and  simj^  stages  of  society,  we  usually  find  the  female  per- 
tanacioua  in  rendering  evory  maternal  duty  in  her  own  person,  it 
has  been  asserted  that,  in  former  remote  ages,  *'  the  children  of 
the  Irish  were  mutually  given  from  different  famines,  to  be  nursed 
and  bred  up  in  others  5  and  that  inferiors,  instead  of  expecting 
any  reward  for  their  care,  purchased  the  honour  of  fostering  the 
children  of  the  rich."  This  opinion  is  controverted  by  Dr.  Leland, 
who  observes  that ''  so  far  aie  the  fragmenta  of  the  Brehon  laws, 
from  favouring  the  notion  that  the  hcHiour  of  breeding  children 
was  ever  purchased,  that  they  are  exact  in  ascertaining  the  wages 
that  shall  be  paki  to  fosterers,  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  chil- 
dren continue  under  their  care,  and  the  instnictk>n  they  have 
recdved.'*  But  Sir  John  Davies  expressly  asserto  that,  even  at 
the  time  of  his  writing  (1612),  '^  the  potent  and  rich  men  sold, 
tlie  meaner  sort  bought,  the  fosterage  of  children."  It  will  be 
shown,  in  many  future  pages,  that  a  very  strong  bond  of  affection 
was  created  by  this  practice,  between  the  child  fostered  and  those 
to  whose  care  he  was  entrusted  5  and  that  he  was  often  attended, 
through  life,bytheir  oi^riag,  withazeal  of  attachmentgreater  than 
thatcommonly  existing  between  natural  brothers.  Such  instances  of 
a  peculiar  character  of  affection — ^hesitating  between  ordinary 
friendship  and  a  natural  tie— form,  indeed,  curious  lineamente  in 
many  parte  of  Irish  biography,  and  communicate  to  it  much  of 
what  has  been  termed  the  romance  of  real  life.  It  is  still  a 
prevalent  custom  in  Ireland  for  the  children  of  the  affluent  to  be 
placed  at  nurse  with  a  neighbouring  cottager.  The  nurse,  and 
perhaps  her  whote  family,  appear  to  consider  themselves  denizens 
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Ibr  Ufe  of  the  family  by  wliom  they  are  tbna  honaored ;  tatd  « 
laating  and  ardent  attachment  is  eyinced  towards  the  fostered 
child. 

An  inqoisitiTeness  of  disposition,  and  habitual  eagemesCr  to 
aoqnire  information  concerning  such  pnblic  or  private  occmrrences 
as  have  the  quality  of  interesting  the  ^cy  <»*  the  passions,  is 
common  to  nearly  all  people  who  inhabit  reclose  districts.  Owing 
Id  their  usual  exceUence  of  capacity,  and  restless  vigour  of  imagi- 
nation, ^8  thirst  after  news  is  so  greatly  prevalent  among  the 
mral  and  lower  orders  of  Irish,  that  it  has  been  altriboted  to 
them  as  a  national  characteristic.  Those  who  woold  wish  to  seek 
lor  a  similar  habit  in  remote  ages,  may  be  reminded  that  Cmsar 
ascribes  to  the  antient  Gatols  the  same  insatiable  cariosity.  But 
a  soffident  explanation  may  be  found  in  blended  activity  of  intel- 
lect and  deficiency  of  avocation.  An  English  writer  observes, 
but,  parhaps,  in  terms  too  strong,  that  '*  our  peasantry,  intent 
upon  thdr  own  proper  affidrs,  are  not  at  the  expence  of  thinking 
npon  other  subjects  \  whereas  these  poor  men,  having  neither 
labour  nor  trade  to  engage  their  attention^  are  m<«e  occupied  with 
oth^  people's  afiairs  than  their  own ;   excuati  prepriii  alknu 

In  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  quarrels  of  individuals  among  the 
commonalty  are  not  decided  by  single  cbmUkt,  but  the  person 
who  si^yposes  himself  to  be  aggrieved  calls  in  the  aid^  not  only 

•  Phil^  Survey,  p%  118^— Spenser,  writing  in  the  reign  o^  Elisabeth, 
notices  a  **  sort  of  loose  fellows,  who  doe  passe  up  and  downd  amongst 
gentlemen,  by  the  name  of  Jesters,*'  aiid  are  "  commoh  Carryers  of 
bewes,  with  desird  whereof  you  would  wonder  how  much  the  Irish  are 
fed  I  for  they  use  commonly  to  send  np  and  dowtle  to  knowe  newes,  and 
if  any  meet  with  another,  his  secoad  word  U,  *  What  heWes  V  Insomuch 
that  hereof  it  tolde  a  prettie  jest  of  a  French-man,  who  having  beene 
sometiraes  in  Ireland,  where  he  marked  their  great  inquirie  for  newes, 
and  meeting  afterwards  in  F^rance  an  irishman^  whom  hee  knew  in 
Irelnnd,  fifst  saluted  him,  and  aftci^ wards  said  thus  merrily :  '  Oh  !  Sir, 
I  pray  yon  tell  me  of  cnrtesie,  have  you  heard  any  thing  of  the  news  that 
y««  so  much  in^nire^  tor  ill  your  eonntrey  V  "—View  of  the  State  of 
Inland^  p9 186^» 
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of  Ids  relations  and  ne^kbonrs^  but  jometimes  of  the  whole  barony 
in  whidi  he  dwdlfl.  The  ShUdagh  is  the  nsnal  weapon  employed 
in  settling  the  dispute  5  and  the  combat  between  the  assembled 
paHies  often  takes  place  at  faurs^  after  the  business  of  the  mart  is 
OTer^  and  the  more  peaceable  are  retired.  Broken  heads  and 
injured  limbs  are  the  ordinary  conseqnenoes  of  such  encounters, 
bnt  on  some  occasions  lives  are  lost.  These  ferocious  conflkts, 
between  bands  of  partizans,  are  evident  vestiges  of  the  antient 
custom  of  fighting  in  Septs. 

The  virtue  <si  Hospitaliitf  has  been  so  frequently  attributed 
to  the  Irish,  in  the  warm  language  of  gratefiil  afhniration,  that 
their  liberality  on  this  head  is  now  almost  cofifirmed  into  a  proverb. 
It  has  been  forcibly  and  ttuly  said>  that  a  stranger  might  travel 
throughout  the  land^  might  inspect  the  richest  and  the  pocwest 
district8>  and  meet  with  unpurchased  shelter  and  entertainment 
in  the  whole  of  his  journey. 

This  virtue^  which,  like  pure  charity,  throws  an  oblivious  veil 
over  a  multitude  of  failings,  is  evidently  the  native  plant  of  an 
infant  state  of  society,  in  which  population  is  thinly  scattered, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  houses  at  regular  stations,  in  which  the 
stranger  is  provided  with  refreshing  viands  and  a  resting  place, 
for  an  equivalent  in  the  form  of  money.  But  in  the  progress  of 
society— -in  that  stage  which  intervenes  between  antient  sim- 
plicity and  the  entire  difiusion  of  commercial  habits— hospitality 
becomes  a  virtue  of  feeling.  Imbibed  by  hereditary  precept  as  a 
duty,  it  prevails  with  undiminished  force  after  the  necessity  is  sur- 
mounted ;  it  mingles  with  every  generous  emotion  of  the  mind, 
and  forms  the  habitual  testimony  of  good  will  in  which  the  bland 
and  liberal  are  wont  to  express  benevolence  of  temper.  Such  is, 
now,  the  hospitality  of  nearly  all  die  Irish,  beneath  that  elevated 
and  refined  class,  with  whom  the  common  courtesy  of  nations  is  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  the  performance  of  every  attention  that 
may  be  required  by  the  stranger — ^properly  introduced  to  their 
notice. 

In  this  instance  the.  cotter  rivals  his  lord,  by  freely  sharing 
with  the  stranger  the  best  that  he  possesses.    The  urbanity  of 
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the  nBglpeted,,  impoyerished^  and  snJering  Iririi  pei^sant^  qui  b^ 
duly  appreciated  by  those  alone  who  have  frequency  entered  his 
cabio^  and  heard  the  simple  emphasis  of  his  *'  hundred  thousand 
welcomes!*'  HjuB  compeers  in  poverty^  wandering  forlorn^  lar. 
from  a  wretched  home^  find  an  asylum  within  his  mnd-waUsj 
whatever  connty  he  may  inhabit.  Snch  accidental  visitants  of  v 
his  humble  shed  the  cotter  t^ms  f'  God-sends>*'  and  ccmders 
the  oitertainment  of  them  as  a  point  of  religious  duty.*"  .  The 
Wexford  peasants^  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Wakdfield^ ''  have  a  custom 
when  at  meals  to  sit  with  their  doors  open,  which  is  an  invitalion 
to  those  who  are  passing  to  enter  and  partake  of  their  homely 
fere." 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  lower  classes  are  much 
addicted  to  ititemperance  in  drinking ;  and  the  fiery  spirit  which 
constitiites  their  .national  liquor  is,  nnhappOy,  obtained  on 
sndb  easy  terms,  by  means  of  illegal  distillation,  that  occasional 
excess  is  attunable  to  the  most  abject.  The  high  imagination 
and  poetical  spirit  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  uncontrolled  by  proper 
education,  forbid  the  privilege  of  a  pause  in  the  first  stage  of 
ezhiliration  5  and  the  fiital  custom  of  draining  the  cup  of  pleasure 
to  {he  dregs,  leads  to  many  acts  of  passion  and  violence,  which 
are  often  placed  to  the  genial  account  of  a  natural  turbulence  of 
disposition. 

The  love  of  music  evinced  by  the  Irish  constitutes  a  distin- 
guished natl<Hkal  feature.  By  a  people  entertaining  a  passion  for 
mnsac,  the  dance  is  never  neglected.  Even  poverty,  and  a  depression 
of  feeling  that  has  prevailed  so  long  it  is  become  almost  habitual, 
have  failed  to  suppress  a  fondness  for  this  natural  expression  of 
gaiety ;  and  dancing  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  education 
even  of  the  poorest  classes.  The  skill  acquired  from  their  humble 
teachers  is  regularly  exhibited  at  weddings  and  other  festivals.   A 

*  **  The  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity,"  observes  Dr.  Leland, 
*'  served  to  enforce  and  coantenance  such  manners.  '  The  most  holy  men 
of  heaven',  say  the  Irish  laws, '  were  remarkable  for  hospitality  ;'and  the 
Go^el  commands  us  to  receive  the  sojourner,  to  entertain  him,  and  to 
relieve  bis  wants.'  "—Hist,  of  Ireland,  Prelim.  Dis.  p.  waiv. 
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native  baoyancy  of  spirit,  and  freedom  of  limb,  often  imptiirt  a 
grace  to  the  simple  movements  of  tbe  youthful  female,  that  is 
quite  beyond  the  art  of  her  rude  master. 

There  are  several  peculiarities  of  figure  which  have  been 
Ettiibttted  to  the  Irish  as  national  dances.  The  most  curious 
k  the  Rmceadk^Fada,  which  is  traditionally  said  to.  have  been 
the  dance  of  the  antient  Irish,  and  is  thus  described  in  Walker's 
Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards  :  "  When  that  unfortunate  prince^ 
James  11.  landed  at  Kinsale,  his  friends,  who  waited  his  arrival 
>  on  the  sea-shore,  received  him  with  the  Rinceadh-fada,  the  figure 
and  execution  of  which  delighted  him  exceedingly.  This  was  the 
figure  : — ^Three  persons  abreast,  each  holding  the  ends  of  a  white 
handkerchief,  first  moved  forward  a  few  paces  to  slow  music^ 
the  rest  of  the  dancers  followed  two  and  two^  a  white  handkerchief 
between  each.  Then  the  dance  began.  The  music  suddenly 
changing  to  brisk  time,  the  dancers  passed  with  a  quick  step 
under  the  handkerchiefs  of  the  three  in  finont,  wheeled  round  in 
semi-drcles,  formed  a  variety  of  pleasing,  animating  evolutions, 
interspersed  at  intervals  with  entre  ektuUs,  or  cuts,  united  and  fell 
again  into  their  original  places  behind,  and  paused. — This  was, 
probably,  the  dance  of  the  Pagan  Irish  daring  their  festivals  on 
the  first  of  May  (Beil'Tinne) ,  and  the  first  of  August  (LughnasaJ 
when  fires  were  lighted,  and  sacrifices  offered.*' 

Walu,  or  annual  perambulations  of  persons  exercising,  in  a 
discordant  manner,  what  they  are  pleased  to  term,  ieoionaiie 
music,  are  common  in  Dublin  and  other  large  towns.  The  peram- 
bulators are  attended,  as  is  observed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Irish 
Bards,  *^  by  a  man  who  bears  about  with  them  on  a  long  pole,  a 
spherical  lantern,  which  they  call  their  Mom  ;  as  if  they  were  to 
say,  with  Falstaff, '  let  us  be  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of 
the  moon.'  It  is  probable  that  this  custom,  which  is  certainly 
very  antient,  had  originally  a  mythological  allusion." 

Another  custom,  connected  with  the  celebration  of  Christmas 
festivities,  has  been  supposed  to  discover  marks  of  a  faint  attempt 
at  dramatic  composition  amongst  the  Irish  of  the  middle  ages. 
Mufnmeri,  or  strolling  companies  of  young  men  and  women. 
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observes  Mr.  Walker,  ''  go  about  carousing  from  boose  to  boose 
during  tbe  Cbristmas  bolidays,  attended  by  rode  mnsicians,  to 
wbose  merry  notes  tbey  dance  in  the  presence  of  their  entertainers. 
Each  mommer  personates  an  eminent  saint ;  as  St.  George,  St; 
Andrew,  St.  Dennis,  &c.  Before  the  dance  begins,  these  different 
characters  form  themselves  into  a  circle,  and  each,  in  his  torn, 
steps  forward,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  bis  feigned  name, 
country,  qualifications,  and  other  circumstances,  in  a  kind  of  dog- 
gerel rhyme ;  then  a  mock  fight  (or  jauste)  commences,  which  is 
soon  terminated,  without  loss  of  blood  to  any  of  the  parties.  The 
dialogues  of  the  Irish  mummers  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
poetical  narrative  in  the  MWrour  for  Alagisirates,  a  book  which, 
as  Mr.  l^alpole  remarks,  might  have  an  influence  in  producing 
historic  plays.'* 

AUkallaw  Eve  is  celebrated  with  many  peculiarities.  The 
following  collection  of  customs  relating  to  this  festival  is  presented 
in  Vallancey*8  Collectanea :  "  On  the  Oidhche  Shamhna  (Ee 
Owna)  or  Vigil  of  Saman,  the  peasants  in  Ireland  assemble  with 
sticks  and  clubs,  (the  emblems  of  laceration)  going  from  house  to 
house,  collecting  money,  breadcake,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  &e.  &c. 
for  the  feast,  repeating  verses  in  honour  of  the  solemnity,  demand- 
ing preparations  for  the  festival  in  the  name  of  St.  Columb  Kill, 
desiring  them  to  lay  aside  the  fatted  coif,  and  to  bring  forth  the 
black  sheep.  The  good  women  are  employed  in  making  the  griddle 
cake  and  candles  3  these  last  are  sent  from  house  to  house  in  the 
vicinity,  and  are  lighted  up  on  the  (Saman)  next  day,  before 
winch  they  pray,  (nt  are  supposed  to  pray,  for  the  departed  soul  of 
the  donor.  Every  house  abounds  in  the  best  viands  they  can 
affcNrd ;  i^ples  and  nuts  are  devoured  in  abundance j  the  nut- shells 
are  burnt  3  and  from  the  ashes  many  strange  things  are  foretold  : 
cabbages  are  torn  up  by  the  root  5  hemp  seed  is  sown  by  the 
maidens,  and  they  believe  that  if  they  look  back,  they  will  see  the 
apparition  of  the  man  intended  for  their  future  spouse :  they 
throw  a  ball  of  yarn  out  of  the  window,  and  wind  it  on  the  reel 
within,  convinced  that  if  they  repeat  the  Pater  Noster  backwards, 
and  look  at  the  ball  of  yam  without,  they  will  then  also  see  his 
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sith^  or  apparition  :  they  dip  for  apples  in  a  tub  of  water^  and 
endeavour  to  bring-  one  iip  in  the  mouth  :  they  suspend  a  cord 
with  a  cross  sticky  with  apples  at  one  point,  and  candles  lighted 
at  the  other,  and  endeavour  to  catch  the  apple,  while  it  is  in  a 
eurcular  motion,  in  tli^  mouth.  These,  and  many  other  superstitious 
ceremonies,  the  remains  of  druidism,  are  observed  on  this  holiday, 
which  will  never  be  eradicated  while  the  name  of  Saman  is 
permitted  to  remain." 

The  principal  game  of  exercise  practised  by  the  Irish  is,  in 
the  south,  termed  kurling.  This  is  a  common  pasfame  at  Dedrs, 
marriages,  and  other  times  of  festivity.  The  parties  opposed  to 
each  other  vary  in  number,  and  are  sometimes  not  less  than  100 
on  each  side.  Each  player  is  provided  with  a  stick,  which  has 
usually  a  broad  curve.  A  ball,  which,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  is 
large  and  covered  with  leather,  is  tossed  up  between  the  eon- 
tending  parties ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  each  puty  to  impel  it 
through  specified  marks  of  boundary,  constituting  the  goal.  It 
will  be  obvious  that  this  pastime  cannot  be  practised  in  moun* 
tainous  parts  of  the  country. 

The  dress  of  the  peasaniryy  who  necessarily  present  the  only 
class  affording  any  resemblance  of  national  costume,  must  be 
described  as  too  generally  exhibiting  scarcely  any  characteristic, 
save  an  excess  of  wretchedness.  It  is,  indeed,  to  an  unaccustomed 
eye,  truly  appalling  to  view  the  streamers  of  misery — the  long  and 
dirty  shreds— which  hang  loosely  on  the  limbs  of  a  great  part  of 
the  population,  through  their  days  of  labour,  and  disfigure  the 
fair  creation  of  nature,  without  shielding  its  weakness  firom  the 
penalties  of  changing  seasons,  fiut  in  discussing  liiis,  as  many 
other  topics,  we  have  the  luq;>py  opportunity  of  repeating  that 
the  country  is  in  an  improving  state.  In  several  districts  the 
peasants  are  now  comparatively  wdl  clad,  and  a  rising  spirit 
of  self-respect  is  maniftst  in  the  deanliness  and  good  repair 
in  wUch  their  attire  n  preserved.  On  Sundays  and  hoUdays 
their  appearance  is  neat,  beyond  expectation.  Few  particulars, 
strictly  national,  or  of  decisive  peculiarity,  occur,  unless  we  may 
notice  as  such  the  very  general  prevalence  of  the  loose  coat,  or 
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tnuiy,  in-sncli  parts  of  the  island  as  have  been  least  affected  by 
new  settlers.*  The  cloth^  termed  frieze,  of  which  their  dress  is 
composed,  is  of  a  coarse  woollen  fabric,  and  is  woven  and  dyed  by 
the  family  of  the  wearer.    The  colour  varies  in  several  counties  5 

*  It  may  be  safely  supposed  tiUit  the  Irish  deriTe  the  nee  of  the 
loose  coat,  <Nr  trusty,  from  the  Belgic  part  of  their  aocestori.  (An  Ac- 
cooDt  of  the  dresfl  introduced  to  Britain  by  the  Beige  is  inserted  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Beauties  of  England,  p.  42).  The  loose  and  commo- 
dioua  mantle,  formerly  \vorn  by  the  Irish,  is  well  known  to  have  been 
common  to  many  antient  nations,  being,  indeed,  nearly  the  simplest  form 
of  garment  that  could  be  devised.  The  remarks  of  Spenser  on  the  mantle 
of  the  Irish,  as  worn  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  have  been  frequently  cited, 
but  it  must  still  be  desirable  to  present  our  reader  with  an  extract  of  them. 
That  writer,  who  viewed  Ireland  in  some  of  its  most  troubled  days, 
describes  the  manUe  as  answering  the  purposes  of  housing,  bedding,  and 
clothing ;  but  considers  it  as,  at  that  time,  producing  more  inconveniences 
than  advantages  $  "  for  it  is  a  fit  house  for  an  outlaw,  a  meet  bed  for  a 
rebel,  and  an  apt  cloke  for  a  theife.  First,  the  outlaw  being  for  his  many 
crimes  and  villaoyes  banished  from  the  townes  and  hoases  of  honest  mea^ 
and  wandring  in  waste  places,  far  $rom  danger  of  law,  maketh  his  mantle 
his  house,  and  nnder  it  covereth  himselfe  from  the  wrath  of  heaven,  from 
the  offence  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  sight  of  men.  When  it  raineth  it  is 
his  pent-house  ;  when  it  bloweth  it  is  his  tent ;  when  it  freezeth  it  is  his 
tabernacle.  In  sommer  he  can  wear  ft  loose,  in  winter  he  can  wrap  it 
close;  at  all  times  he  can  use  It;  never  heavy,  never  cumbersome.  Like- 
wise for  a  rebell  it  is  as  serviceable.  For  in  his  warre  that  he  maketh  (if 
at  least  it  deserve  the  name  of  warre),  when  he  still  flyeth  from  his  foe, 
and  lurketh  in  the  thicke  woods  and  straite  passages,  waiting  for  advan- 
tages, it  u  his  bed,  yea,  and  almost  his  houshould  stuff.  For  the  wood  is 
Ms  house  against  all  weathers,  and  his  mantle  is  his  couch  to  sleep  in. 
Therein  he  wrappeth  himself  round,  andcoucheth  himselfe  strongly  against 
tte  gnats,  whkh  in  that  conntrey  doe  more  annoy  the  naked  rebels,  whilst 
they  keepe  the  woods,  and  doe  more  sharply  wound  them  then  aU  their 
^nemles  swords,  or  spears,  which  can  seldome  come  nigh  them ;  yea  and 
ofientunes  tbeir  mantle  Serveth  themt  when  they  are  neere  driven*  befaig 
wmipphd about  their  left  arme  in  stesid  of  a.  target,  ibr  it  ia.hnrd  ta  out 
HMURovgli  with  a«irard»  besides  itis. light  to beare»  light.t» .throw  omay^  simI» 
Mng  (as  Ihey  f<sampnly.arp)  nfike49  it  is  tp  them  all  w  ftV.,r  i>^y.  for 
m  thielie  U  is  §0  handsome,  as  it  may  s«ieA  it  was  first  inyf  nted  jgor  km9if»f 
nnder  Hhe  may  cleanly  convey  any  fit  pillage  that  ftonuae,th  bandsoqdyiip 
bis  way,  and  when  he  goeth  abroad  in  the  night  in  free-booting,.  Il..i»,  \fi^ 
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and  the  particular  hae,  tbiu  locally  adopted^  is  nnifonnly  adhered 
to  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  district. 

The  majority  of  the  peasants^  and  even  many  of  tihe  poor  in 
cities  and  towns^  do  not  wear  shoes  or  stockings.  A  taste  for 
these  refinements  appears,  however^  to  be  awakened  among  such 
of  the  lower  classes  as  are  least  seyerely  subject  to  the  pressure 
of  poverty ;  but,  even  with  these,  they  are  viewed  chiefly  as  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  and  are  often  disused  during  a  journey,  and  are 
almost  invariably  laid  aside  on  a  return  to  that  humble  shed 
which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  decent  emulation.  Women  of  the 
same  class,  throughout  the  least  cultivated  counties,  also  neglect 
the  use  of  the  bonnet  or  hat.  In  general  they  wear  neat,  but  not 
ornamental,  caps,  and  long  cloaks  of  their  own  manufacture, 
which  have  a  hood  enwrapping  the  head,  as  a  preservative  from 
cold  or  wet.  In  several  counties  the  females  of  a  youthful  age 
bestow  particular  attention  on  dressing  the  hair  in  an  ornamental 
manner;  a  circumstance  that  ofben  acts  as  a  strange,  but  pleasing, 
contrast  to  the  squalid  character  of  their  attire. 

Many  exceptions  to  the  above  general  remarks,  and  some 
peculiarities,  not  devoid  of  curiosity,  will  be  best  noticed  in  our 
description  of  the  counties  to  which  they  appertun.  Such  is  the 
singular  custom  observable  in  the  rustic  of  some  districts  of  the 
south,  who  considers  plenty  as  the  acme  of  ambition,  and  exhibits 
his  whole  wardrobe  on  his  back,  even  beneath  the  heat  of  a  sum- 
mer's sun.  If  such  a  person  is  so  affluent  as  to  possess  four  or 
five  waistcoats,  he  will  wear  the  whole  upon  holidays  \  and  if  the 
warmth  of  the  season  will  not  permit  him  to  bear  the  additional 
load  of  two  coats,  he  will  wear  the  one  trusty  and  sling  the 
second  over  his  shoulders. 

Mt  aad  Bureft  friend  i  for  lyinff,  at  tiiey  ofitan  do,  9  or  S  aiglits  tofether 
•broad  to  watch  for  their  booty,  witii  that  they  can  prettily  shroud  them^ 
Mlvot  under  a  baih  or  n  bank  side,  till  they  may  conrenlently  do  iSMtt 
errand :  and  when  all  is  over,  he  can,  in  his  ssantle  passe  thorovgh  any 
town  or  company,  being  close  hooded  over  Us  head,  as  he  nsetfa,  from 
Icnowledge  of  any  to  whom  he  is  Indangered."  Spenser's  View,  ftc* 
p.  87-86.    " 
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Many  of  tbe  fimerat  ou$tom$  of  the  Irish  possesa  grant  singa* 
larity>  in  relation  to  the  existing  mannera  of  countries  more 
uniformly  polished^  althongh  they  bear  a  dose  affinity  to  practices 
which  once  very  generally  prevailed.  The  custom  of  holding  a 
Wabb>  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  a  friend  and  his 
interment^  is  universal  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of 
catholics,  and  is  also  used  by  some  protestants  in  the  lower  class 
of  society. 

*'  That  watching  with  the  corpse"  (observes  the  author  of 
Popular  Antiquities)  "  was  an  ancient  custom  every  where  prac- 
tisedj  numerous  passages  from  ecclesiastical  writers  might  be  cited 
to  prove,  could  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  antiquity  of  a  custom, 
which,  owing  its  orgin  to  the  tenderest  affections  of  human  nature, 
has,  perhaps,  on  that  account,  been  used  from  the  infancy  of 
time."  This  practice,  under  the  name  of  Lake-wake,  a  term 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  still  known  in  the  north  of 
England.  It,  likewise,  according  to  Pennant,  is  retained  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  was,  until  recently,  prevalent  in  North 
Wales.  The  custom  was  observed  amongst  the  early  christians 
with  decorous  solemnity,  but  speedily  became  liable  to  abuse. 

In  Ireland  the  neighbours  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  decease^, 
immediately  that  he  is  known  to  have  expired)*  and  usually 
continue  their  vigils  until  the  body  is  consigned  to  the  earth. 
Lighted  candles  are  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  corpse ;  and  a 
plate  containing  salt  is  sometimes  put  upon  its  bosom. f    Amongst 

*  On  the  death  of  a  penon  of  the  lower  order,  the  itraw  which  composed 
hit  bed  is  immediately  removed,  and  burned  at  the  cabin-door,  the  family 
at  the  same  time  uttering  the  death  cry.  "  It  is  carious,"  observes  Miss 
Edgeworth,  **  to  remark  how  good  and  bad  are  mingled  in  human  instita- 
tions.  In  countries  which  were  thinly  inhabited,  this  custom  prevented 
private  attempts  against  the  lives  of  individuals,  and  formed  a  kind  of 
coroner's  inquest  upon  the  body  which  had  recently  expired ;  and  burning 
the  straw  upon  which  the  sick  man  lay  became  a  simple  preservative 
afaiflst  InfoctioB."    CasUe  Rackrant,  Glossary,  p.  814. 

f  W«  asay  presume  that  salt,  from  its  antl-putrescent  quality,  is 
adopted  on  this  occasion  as  a  symbol  ot  immortality.  The  custom  of 
pladng  salt  in  a  plate  on  the  bosom  of  the  dead,  before  the  corpse  is  rp« 
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the  lower  orders^  the  place  of  waking  is  generally  a  bam^  €rr 
stable  I  and  the  elder  of  the  assembled  friends  pass  the  hours  of 
watching  in  festive  conversation^  intermingled  for  a  short  season, 
with  boisterous  exclamations  of  grief.  The  youthful  part  of  the 
company  indulge  in  gay  pastimes,  productive  of  unrestrained 
merriment  and  laughter. 

Pipes  and  tobacco^  snuff,  whiskey^  and  other  refreshments  are 
provided  in  quantities  limited  only  by  the  means  of  the  relatives. 
The  presence  of  a  piper  often  adds  exhiliration  to  the  scene,  and 
the  young  people  join  in  a  jocund  dance.  The  Irish  take  parti- 
cular pride  in  the  number  of  persons  who  attend  these  wakes  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  3  and  the  hope  of  a  plenteous  and  well- 
attended  carousal^  perversely  expressive  of  respect  and  regret, 
often  imparts  no  small  degree  of  consolation  to  the  r^ections  even 
of  those  who  are  sensible  to  the  approach  of  death.  The  proces- 
sion which  attends  the  body  to  the  place  of  interment,  frequentiy 
consists  of  many  hundreds  of  persons. 

The  Caoinan,  or  antient  Jttneral  lameniatianj  although  hiSkn 
into  disuse  in  some  districts,  is  still  prevalent  in  the  provinces  of 
Connaught  and  Munster^  and  is  practised  in  parts  of  the  north. 
That  the  same  boisterous  and  artificial  denotations  of  ^ef  were 
used  by  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  is  well  known.  It  is 
observed  by  Dr.  Campbell  that  *^  The  conclamatto  among  the 
Romans  coincides  with  the  Irish  cry.  The  muiieres  pn»/h^ 
exactly  correspond  with  the  women  who  lead  the  Irish  band,  and 
who  make  an  outcry  too  outrageous  to  be  the  effect  of  real  grief ; 

Vt  qiii  condacti  plorant  in  funere,  dicunt 

£t  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo^- 

That  this  custom  was  Phoenician  we  may  learn  from  Virgil, 
who  was  very  correct  in  the  costume  of  bis  characters.  The  con- 
moved  to  its  coffin,  prevails  in  many  of  tbe  recluse  parts  of  Engia&d,  and 
has  been  witnessed  by  the  present  writer  in  the  midland  county  of  Oxford. 
In  the  highlands  of  Scotland  mingled  salt  and  earth  are  placed  on  the 
breast  of  the  deceased. 
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clamaiii  0fe^  the  PfwBiilciflii  DMo^  m  4«HvilMd  by  Um^  to  eimiiar 
to  the  Iritfli  cry. 

LameAtlB  gemituque  et  foemineo  ulolatu 
Tocta  fremunt.^- 

The  very  word  ululaUs,  or  Mluloo,  and  the  Greek  word  of, 
the  same  iiapart,  have  all  a  strong  affinity  to  each  other." 

It  ia  renarhe^ff  by  the  author  of  the  .Historical  Memoirs  of 
the  Irish  Bards>  that  the  14gh  antiquity  of  the  Irish  faoeral  cry 
'*  is  nnqvestionablej  fron  the  drcumstanoe  of  its  obstinately 
rsCosing  the  accompaniment  of  a  base."  The  form  of  the  lament 
varies  in  diftrent  parts  of  Ireland^,  and  the  cadences  are  often 
ineonceivably.plaintiiFe  and  affiBoting.*  The  moomers'  increase 
the  maigy  of  their  cry  oa  passiqg  throi^  a  town^  or  on  meeting 
a  passeng^.  If  the  person  thus  met  he  on  horseback,  it  is 
eiqpeeted  that  he  shall  tiurn  back«  and  ride^  asbixt  distance  in  comr 
pany  with  the  procession.  If  he  be  on  finat j  the  mourners  are 
satisfied  if  he  lift  Us.  hat. 

An  existing  illustration  of  the  scriptural  passage^  ^'  Call  for 
the  monraing  w<»tten^  that  they  may  coneT*  is  found  in  some 
parts  of  this  €eun^>  particularly  in  Mvnster  .and  Counaught> 
where  it  is  still  usual  to  hire  women  to  attend  at  funerals^  who 
recite  panegyrical  orations  respecting  the  deceased  apdhis  ancestry. 
Mr.  O^Gonor  obsfisrves  that  this  female  chprus .  as  conducted  at 
psesentu  is^^  so  debased  by  extemporaneous  compositiqu^  and  so 

*  In  Mr.  Shaw  Mason's  Farocliial  Survey,  the  contributor  of  the  account 
of  Ramoan,  county  of  Antrim,  observes  that  the  funeral  laiqent  in  that 
neighbourhood  **  is  arranged  with  more  melancholy  sweetness  th^^  in  any 
other  part  of  Ireland.  It  consists  of  six  notes,  the  first  four  of  which  are 
chaunted  in  a  low  and  solemn  tone  ;  the  concluding  two  more  loud  and 
rapid."  In  the  very  curious  account  of  Maghera,  county  of  Londonderry^ 
written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Graham,  and  inserted  in  the  same  work,  it  is. 
remarked  that  the  antient  cry  has  in  that  parish  fallen  into  disuse,  '*  an$l 
its  place  u  supplied  by  solemn  hymns  in  the  Latin  language,  set  to  the 
Gregorian  music.  These  hymns  are  in  Gothic  rhyme>  so  highly  prized  in 
the  dark  ages )  such  as 

Dies  irs,  dies  Ula, 

Solvet  ssBc'lum  in  favilla,  &c." 
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disagreeable  fron  naeqiial  tones^  that  no  passion  is  esdted.    Itii 
at  present  a  troly  barbaroii8>  but  an  innocent  custom."* 

It  is  common  to  decorate  the  graves  with  garlands^  composed  of 
white  paper^  cut  in  various  forms,  as  flowers,  leaves,  and  gloves. 
On  the  paper  cut  in  imitation  of  gloves  is  generally  written  a  pions, 
admonitory,  or  affectionate  motto.  Tlfese  garlands,  according  to 
antient  usage,  should  be  renewed  on  the  anniversary  of  the  saint 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The  effect  of  such  simple,  bit 
emphatic,  testimonies  of  regret  is  more  impressif  e  than  can  be 
readily  imagined.  Drooping  beneath  the  rain,  or  waving  in  the 
chill  wind  that  rends  from  them  a  tribute  in  every  tempestuoos 
blast,  they  present  striking  emblems  of  the  fragile  tenure  by  which 
man  holds  even  the  best  of  his  sublunary  privileges.  If  the  to- 
pographer  might  be  allowed  to  deviate  into  the  province  of  tke 
sentimental  tourist,  we  should  be  tempted  to  expatiate  on  the 
mournful  charm  produced  by  these  simple  garlands,  as  their  white 
and  feathery  leaves,  and  taper  gloves,  stand  dubiously  revealed  ia 
the  faint  rays  of  moonlight,  while  all  around  partakes  of  the 
silence  of  the  tomb.f 

After  noticing  a  custom  thus  gratefnlly  expressive  of  respect 
towards  the  dead,  it  is  with  reluctance  we  observe  that  the  country 

*  Diss,  on  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  1 14.  Some  carious  similarities  of 
funeral  ceremonies  to  those  practised  by  the  antient  Irish,  are  noticed  in 
'*  Hobhonse*s  Travels  in  Greece,**  Letter  thirty-second. 

f  In  the  History  of  the  City  of  Dablln,  recently  published  by  the 
Rot.  Dr.  Walsh,  it  is  observed  that,  ''  on  St.  James's  Day,  the  populace 
repair  in  great  numbers  to  St.  James's  Church-yard,  which  is  the  general 
cemetery  of  the  lower  classes,  when  they  garnish  and  decorate  the  graves. 
Some  of  these  decorations  are  strong  indications  of  the  aiTectiooate 
attachment  of  the  Irish  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  They  form  effigies,  or 
images,  of  all  the  persons  who  have  been  buried  in  the  same  grave,  or  re- 
present them  by  shirts  or  shifts,  made  of  paper,  of  a  size  proportioned  to 
the  age  of  the  persons.  These  are  laid  on,  or  hung  round  the  place  where 
they  are  buried;  and  a  mother  u  frequently  seen  utting  on  a  grave, 
surrounded  by  the  rude  figures  of  her  deceased  children,  with  whom  she  is 
holding  a  communication,  to  which  strong  affection  and  an  ardent  imagi- 
nation give  a  reality,  unknown,  perhaps,  elsewhere."  Hist.  Dublin^  ▼•  U* 
p.  1175. 
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thiurcli*yardB  of  brelaiid  are  otherwise  too  often  most  teprAtOisMy 
neglected.  Accum«lation8  of  long  rattk  gras8>  and  coarse  weeds 
oversliadow  the  graves  of  those  whose  loss  has  ceased  to  be  an 
6bject  of  indiTidoal  concern^  and  render  the  dreary  predncts  of 
their  ashes  nearly  impervioas  to  the  etaminer ;  wlulst  fragments 
of  mortality^  which  have  too  soon  "  revisited"  the  light,  are 
exposed  to  decay  above  gronnd,  and  wonld  appear  to  be  unheeded 
by  all  bttt  the  nnaocnstomed  traveller> 

It  is  a  carioas  fad,  connected  with  the  history  of  monnments 
devoted' to  the  dead,  that  if  a  person  die  ont  of  doors,  whether 
tiirongh  the  effect  of  accident  or  natttral  visitation,  every  pas- 
senger, informed  of  the  circnmstance,  throws  a  stone  npon  the 
spot  on  which  he  expired,  thus  forming  progressively  an  irn^nlar 
cam.  This  is  one  amongst  nnmerons  instances  in  wldch  the 
student  of  human  manners  wUl  find  a  contrary  effect  proceed,  in 
different  modifications  of  society,  from  people  entertaining  the 
same  sentiments  and  motives.  The  practice  of  raising  tnmnli,  or 
cams,  over  the  deceased,  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  pagan 
Custom  3  and,  as  such,  to  have  been  speedily  relinquished  in  South 
^tatn  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Amongst  the 
English  it  then  became  a  mark  of  obloquy  to  throw  stones  over 
the  remains  of  the  dead.  With  the  Irish  (and  also  with  the  Scotch 
Highlanders)  more  tenacious  of  antient  habit,  some  relics  of  the 
same  cnstom^have  been  preserved,  with  an  hereditary  feeling  of 
respect,  unconsciously  derived  from  ante-christian  ages.  These 
rude  cenotaphia,  of  comparatively  qiodem  formation,  are  seen  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland. 

A  veneration  for  certain  springe,  consecrated  by  the  reverential 
usage  of  ages  beyond  record,  is  common  in  this  country.  Accord* 
ing  to  antiquarian  writers,  this  custom  is  deducible  from  heathen 

♦  In  many  iHitaaeeB  the  ne^l^tod  condition  of  cemeterief  may  pro- 
eeod  firom  Ike  cnitom  of  the  IriBh  adhering  to  their  antient  places  of  bnrlal, 
altiuMigh  the  contigvous  church  has  sunk  in  deserted  ruin  \  but  no  circum- 
■taace  can  palliate  the  disgusting  indifference  with  which  bones,  turned  up 
by -the  sexton's  spade,  are  suffered  to  lie  on  the  surface,  as  if  in  contempt 
of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  human  nature. 
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niimeroiiu  parish^,  under  tlie  names  of  Wakes  and  Rards^  cidefiy 
present  scenes  of  botsterons  amusement,  to  the  entire  neglect  of 
the  original  intention.  In  many  instances,  however,  rdigioos 
ceremonials  are  still  blended  with  the  pnrsnits  of  ordinary  recre« 
Etion  5  as  an  example  of  which  may  be  noticed  the  patron  held  at 
Clonmacnois,  on  which  day  several  thousands  of  persons  assem- 
ble, firom  different  parts  of  Ireland,  for  the  performance  of  penance. 
Tents,  or  booths,  on  this  occasion  are  erected  ronnd  the  church- 
yard, for  the  accommodation  of  the  people. 

The  Month's  Mind,  a  religious  custom  once  general  amongst 
the  afluent  of  Britain,  is  still  practised  in  many  of  the  antient 
and  opulent  catholic  families  of  Ireland.  It  is  obvious  that  by 
this  term  is  meant  a  month's  remembrance }  and  the  ceremony 
commences  four  weeks  after  the  interment  of  the  person  com- 
memorated. The  celebration  is  attended  by  numerous  clergymen, 
who  devote  the  forenoon  of  a  day,  or  a  certun  number  of  days, 
to  masses,  and  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  The  after- 
noons are  occupied  by  hospitable  entertainments. 

POPULATION. 

No  proceediDgs  for  numbering  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
entered  upon  by  any  branch  of  the  legislature  before  the  year 
1731,  but  several  estimates  have  been  made  by  individuals,  at 
different  periods  preceding  and  subsequent  to  that  date.  These 
estimates  by  private  persons  all  rest  on  the  same  basis ;  namely^ 
"^  the  number  of  houses,  as  ascertained  by  the  hearth-money 
returns,  and  the  probable  average  of  souls  to  a  house.  The 
former  of  these  was  universally  allowed,  even  by  those  who,  for 
want  of  better  materials,  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  them^ 
to  be  extremely  doubtful,  and  tending,  as  far  as  relied  on,  to  give  a 
population  much  less  than  the  truth :  the  latter  was  subject  to  no 
standard  but  the  opinion  of  the  calculator,  supported  occasionally 
by  a  very  limited  induction.*'  We  insert  a  table  affording  a  synop- 
tical view  of  these  various  estimates,  in  which  the  number  of  souls 
is  calculated  at  six  to  a  house,  except  in  the  estimate  of  Sir 
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WiUnm  Petty,  who  calculates  at  the  rate  of  five  to  a  boiue.  In 
the  same  table  is  also  stated  a  return  of  population  made  to  the 
Hovse  of  Lords,  in  1731. 

POPULATION  OF  IRELAND. 


DATB. 

NAMB. 

POPULATION. 

1672 

Sir  WiUiam  Petty. 

1,100,000 

1695 

Captain  South. 

1,034,102 

1731 

Established  Cleigy. 

8,010^221 

1754 

Hearth  Money  CoUect. 

9^78,634 

1767 

Ditto. 

2,544,276 

1777 

Ditto. 

2,690,556 

1785 

Ditto. 

2^5,932 

1738 

Gervas  P.  Bushe,  Esq. 

4,040,000 

1791 

Hearth  Money  Collect. 

4,206,612 

179« 

Doctor  Beaufort. 

4,088,226 

1805 

Thomas  Newenham,  Esq. 

5,395,426 

Although  the  tract  of  Sit  WilUttn  Petty  («'  Pdlitical  Ana- 
tomy of  Ireland")  which  contains  the  estimate  presented  in  the 
above  table,  is  well  known  to  be ''  a  postfanmons  work,  evidently 
vnfinished,  and  avowedly  published  in  the  imperfect  state  in 
which  it  had  been  found  at  the  author *s  death^**  we  consider  the 
following  hypothetical  passage  to  be  too  curious  for  omission. 
This  anthor  observes  that  if  in  1641,  (prevbns  to  the  rage  of  the 
dvil  war)  the  Irish  were  in  number  about  1,200,000,  which  he 
believes  to  be  the  fact,  then  they  were  bnt  600,000  in  num- 
ber, two  hundred  years  previous  to  that  time,  and  not  above 
SOO^OOO  at  the  date  of  the  invasiim  in  the  twelfth  century  j  ''  for 
90b>000  people  will,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  generation,  become 
1,*M>,000  in  500  years  j  allowance  being  made  for  the  extracnrdi- 
fiary  effects  of  e{Hdemical  disea6es>  famines  and  wars.** 

The  return  made  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  county 
in  the  year  1731,  was  effected  in  obedience  to  an*  order  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  appears,  from  the  journals  of  the  House, 
^'  that  this  inquiry  had  been  carried  on  simultaneously  through 
two  channels,  the  magistracy  and  the  established  clergy;  and 
that  the  latter  was  preferred,  as  being  of  greater  accuracy.*'    But 
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conaidenble  doubts  are,  with  JDsdc«,  entertuned  u  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  retam. 

In  the  year  1812,  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  "  for 
taking  an  account  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  increase 
or  diminution  thereof,"  received  the  royal  assent,  and  was  pro- 
ceeded upon  in  the  years  1613  and  1S14.  We  regret  to  observe 
that,  owing  to  various  causes,  "  the  prorisioDS  of  this  act,  guarded 
as  they  were  with  precautions  ^parently  calculated  to  ensure 
Hucceas,  did  not  produce  the  practical  effect  that  might  have  been 
expected.  Some  coonties  treated  the  act  as  a  dead  letter,  and 
made  no  return  whatever  ;  in  others  the  returns  were  conftiMd, 
inaccurate  or  defective.  In  line,  it  was  found  impossible  to  pre- 
pare from  them,  a  digest  fit  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  in  the 
session  of  1814  :  and  thongh  in  many  instances  the  returns  were 
repeatedly  sent  back  for  correction,  and  letters  spemally  isaned 
from  the  chief  secretary  to  the  grand  juries  and  others  concerned 
in  conducting  it,  urging  its  accomplishment  in  the  atrongeat 
terms,  it  was  ascertained,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1814,  that  out 
of  forty  counties  at  large,  and  counties  of  cities  and  towns,  into 
which  Irelaud  ia  divided,  bnt  ten  bad  atttoned  the  standard  of 
perfection  contemplated  by  the  devisers  of  the  measure ;  six  were 
wholly  debnlting,  and  the  remaining  twenty-four  defective  or 
inaccurate,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  points  insisted  upon  in  the 
schedule." 

An  act  for  aacertuming  the  population  of  this  country  was 
introduced  by  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Peel,  in  the  year 
1815,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature;  bnt  was  not 
carried  into  effect.  In  the  year  1831,  returns  of  the  population 
of  Ireland  were  obtained,  on  an  improved  plan,  under  the  aotho' 
rity  of  Parliament.  By  fevour  of  W.  Shaw  Mason,  Esq.  who  was 
ipreatly  instrumental  in  fecilitating  the  promptitude  and  accuracy 
>f  those  returns,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  following  tables, 
vhich  afford  a  gohpendious  vibw  of  tor  diffebknt  bepobts, 

;ONCBHKtN0  TBK  NUNBKK  OF   HOUBBB    AND    INSABITANTS  IN  TBB 

>BTBBAi.  COUNTIB8  OP  Ibblakd,  in  tsb  ybabb  1813  anu  1S21. 


Hetvmm  eftkt  Number  ofHou$et  andJnhabiiani9  in  the  teoeral  Comn- 
tU$  oflrtUmd^  atcoUtcttdfr^m  Ue  Knumeraton*  Periodical  Retunu 
^/progreMt^  and  from  the  Reporie  of  the  MagUtratet  in  theyear  1881| 
fgftktr  with  a  CMtparaiive  Viem  of  tk4  Number  of  Bouft  and  Jn- 

babitantt,  as  taken  in  \813. 


COVHTOAfkc. 


LBINSTBB. 

Cariow 

DroghcdftTcNni 
OaUin  County 
DablinCity   .  .  . 

KiMue 

Kilkenny  County 
ClkcnnyCity  .  . 
Ktaig*!  County  .  . 
longford  .  •  .  •  , 
iootb 


•  * 


BlMitb   ••••■■■• 

Qneoi*!  County  .  •  . 
Wettmcnth. 

VI6JUUIU  •••■«•« 

Wkklov 


MUNSTBR. 
Cteic  ,.•..•• 
Cork  County  •  .  . 

Cork  aiy 

Kerry 

LHnorick  County. 
Umerick  City 

Upperory 

Woterford  County 
WnUifordQty.  . 


•  • 


ULSTER. 
Anirim  ....... 

Armagh 

Gtrrickfeisof  Town 

Ckvan » 

Don^nl*  .••••• 

Down 

Fermanogh 

MottiSkr 

Tyrone 

CONNAUOHT. 
Oulway County.  •  • 
OmlwmyTown.  .  •  . 

Ldtrtn 

Mayo 

Sotcommon  .... 
aUgo 


Number  of 
HoQtet^ 
in  1813. 


i«>ogo 

3,086 
16,8S9 
15,104 
I4»A64 
8S,4U 

no  return. 
19,70» 
10.348 

no  return. 
9S,88t 
19.03i 

no  return. 

no  return. 
13,44ft 


<9»3oi 
»l,447 
7.0M 
91.749 
17,897 
no  return. 

60,9«4 

19,349 

3,581 


48,958 

91,944 

1,106 

no  return. 

no  return. 

53,310 
19,691 
31f987 
97,066 
46,913 


•1,198 
3,353 
17,899 
43,709 
30,954 
no  rctam. 


Number  of 

House*  in 

1891. 


13,854 
3,469 

91.987 
16,005 
15,875 
96,479 
4,391 
93,089 
17,390 
17,498 
30,43i 
83,067 
93,478 
99,613 
18.419 


984,673 


36,319 

19,175 
34,619 
36,089 

8,968 
60,900 
91,493 

4,0M 


87,714 
1,444 
34,744 
46,000 
68,495 
fi9,9l8 
33,913 
83,197 


51,484 
4,185 
19,199 
53,940 
38,989 
94,946 


191,967 


Number  of 
Inhabltantf 
in  1813. 


69,566 
16,193 
J  10,437 
176,010 
85,133 
134,664 
no  retom. 
113,996 
95,917 
no  return. 
149,479 
113,857 
no  return. 
BO  return. 

83,109 


160,603 
599,996 

64,394 
178,689 
108,865 
no  return. 
890,531 
119,457 

95.467 


931,548 

191,449 

6,136 

no  return. 

no  return. 
987,990 
111,950 
186,181 
140,499 
950,746 


140,995 

94,684 

94,095 

997471 

158,110 

no  return. 


Number  of 

lohnbitanti. 

in  1891. 


81, 987 p 

I8,lt8j» 

160,974  p 

186,976  p 

101.715  » 
157,096  m 

93,930  « 
139,319  » 
107,709  « 
101,070  « 

174.716  u 
199,391  p 
1 98,049  p 
169,304  p 
115, 169 1» 


1|78»,709 


909,595  « 
709.000  p 
100,535  m 
905,087  J> 
914,986 p 

66,049p 
353,409  m 
187,679  » 

96,787p 


9,005,369 


9,001,906 


986,991  p 
97,897  p 
105,976  p 
907,598  « 
907,777  P 
197,879P 


1,053,918 


Increwe  of 

Inhabitant* 

*ince  1813. 


SUMMARY  OF  1891 
Bou*e*. 

LBINVTBR 984,073 

MUN8TBR 

ULSTER 

CONNAUOHT..,..    191,967 

ToUl  in  littand  — . 


Inhabitant*. 
1,785,709 
9,005,363 
9,001,960 
1,090,918 


11,791 
1,995 

49»837 
9,066 

10,509 

99,439 

19,080 
11,785 

39^937 
15,594 


39,053 


48,99» 

36,141 

96,415 

110,481 

68,871 
8.999 
1,390 


901,601  m 

90,053 

196.5np 

75,198 

e,955p 

9.119 

194,330  m 

— 

949,483*1 

— 

399,348  p 

49,058 

130,390  P 

19,149 

194,099P 

7,910 

178, 189  p 

97,750 

859,691  m 

8,945 

145,996 

3,143 

11,881 

60,167 

49,067 


6,846,940 


CZCVl 
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NcU.-^lm  dw  fangoiag  Tablet  the  letter  (p)  annexed  to  the  anKniat 
of  the  Popalation  of  1891,  denotes  that  the  totals  of  Houses  and  Inhabi- 
tants have  been  collected  from  the  Jetums  of  progress  made  every  fort* 
night,  by  the  Enumerators,  dnring  their  progress ;  and  therefore,  thongh 
generally  accorate,  they  are  in  some  instances  defective,  bat  not  ia  such  a 
degree  as  materially  to  aifect  the  results.— The  letter  (m)  denotes,  that 
in  these  cases  the  totals  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Magistrates,  on 
the  final  examination  of  the  Enumerators*  returns  after  they  had  completed 
the  Census  of  their'  respective  districts.  When  the  deficiencies  in  this 
Table  shall  have  been  supplied  by  the  final  returns  of  the  Enumeratom, 
as  certified  by  the  Magistrates,  the  totai.  wumbbr  o»  thc  imiABtTAiiTU 

WILL,  IT  IS  tBOVGBT,  AMOUNT  TO  UPWARDS  OP  SEVEN  MILLIONS. 


*>f0^»^^^»^9^  »^^*S^»*^^S^»00^ 


GLOSSARY, 

Or  EjcploHoiion  of  manif  Irish  wordt  which  assist  in  formimg  the  names  of 

places  J  noticed  in  the  present  Work* 


Abban,  a  river. 

AcHADH,  a  field. 

AcaA,  an  acre  of  ground. 

A«H,  afield. 

AtLL,  a  rock  or  cliff*;  a  precipice. 

Air,  place,  residence. 

Alain,  fkir,  clear,  bright,  white. 

An,  water. 

Anadh,  danger. 

AosDA,  aged. 

Aji,  slaughter. 

Am>,  rising,  or  high  ground. 

Abt,  a  house,  tent',  tabernacle. 

Ath,  a  ford. 

Attin,  fur2e,  gorse. 

Balla,  or  Balladb,  a  wall,  or 

bulwark. 
Bailb,  a  town,  or  village. 


Ban,  white,  or  fair;  also  waste, 
desolate. 

Bab,  or  Barb,  the  top  of  anything. 

Barn,  a  battle;  alsoajudge,  a  law- 
giver. 

Beag,  small,  little,  dimiBii|i¥e. 

Beal,  or  Beul,  the  mou^. 

Bbalach,  a  thorongh&re,  road, 
passage. 

Benn,  a  summit,  a  mountain. 

Bo,  a  cow. 

BoGBT,  poor. 

Bon,  or  Bun,  the  root,  or  base. 

BoRR,  or  Burr,  great,  noble,  extra- 
ordinary ;  also  victory,  conquest. 

Brbith,  judgment. 

Bruacb,  border  or  margin. 

Buibbb,  yellow. 


UmMIVOTION. 
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Cas,  a  he^* 

Cam,  crooked. 

Cab,  (abbroTiatioii  of  Oatsair)  a 

city. 
Cabit,  a  laneral  moniiiii«Bt>  ooni- 
poaed  of  many  mde  atonot  beaded 
togoAer. 
Cabkigk,  or  GAmmiay  a  Bosk,  or 

stony  place. 
Cai,  wfeaAed,  twitted. 
CsAti.,  (f^<|n6iitly  bat  improporly 
written  Cb'lf,  or  KM)  a  ebnrcli,  a 
cell,  a  cemetery,  a  place  of  re- 
tirement* 
CiAiiir,  tbe  head  { alio  end,  or  limit. 
Clawit,  deecendantt,a  tribey  aalao* 
Clabach,  bare. 
C1.OCH1  aetone. 
Cluadt,  a  plain,  a  lawn  |  a  remote 

or  retired  litnation. 
Cvoc,  a  bttl. 

Coiix,  a  wood.  t 

Com,  solitary,  lonely. 
CoRCAcn,  a  moor,  amarrii. 
CRAim,  a  tree. 
CuAOy  a  rock. 

Cb099  a  crow,  a  market-plaee* 
Cbom,  a  sloagb.  * 

Cmnrs,  a  nook,  an  an^e,  a  f  noin. 
Ct7i»,  neck,  or  back  1  a  seqaettered 

comer. 
CuutAOH,  a  moor,  alwa  leTOl  plain. 
Daib,  av  oak. 
DAinat,  a  wood. 
Deagh,  good,  fUr. 
DnAEGy  red. 

Dkas,  Bontbern  f  alto  handsome. 
DssmT.  This  word,  as  used  in  the 
composition  of  names  of  places, 
is  explained  by  Dr.  Beaufort  as 
meaning  '*  a  clear  dry  spot  in  the 
midst  of  a  woody  swamp."    The 


yrst^Durmknky  pswoaMieodBnr* 

rsw,.  means  a  deserted^  or  retired 

place,  and  on  that  accoBikt  a  fit 

place  for  devotion. 
DnoicBiOD,  a  bridge. 
Dbom,  or  Davm,  tbe  ridgeof  abilif 

also  tbe  back. 
Dvbb,  Ddv,  Doot  }  black,-  -blaak» 

gloomy. 
Dub,  a  fortified  hoase  or  bill)  a 

fastness}  a. city. 
DvBADB,  a  camp,  a  dwelling. 
Dob,  water. 
Bapab,  front,  face. 
Baalais,  acbnrcii. 
Ebbu,  or  Ivn,  an  Island. 
Bbb,  Ebbt,  the  end. 
Fad,  long. 
Fal,  an  enclosure. 
Fasacb,  a  desert,  a  wUdemess,  a 

road. 
Fbabb,  an  alder«4ree  y  also  a  shield. 
Fm^*gf  a  grave,  a  tomb. 
Fbiob,  superior,  pre-eminent  1  also 

bloody. 
Fbiobb,  a  warrior  9  also  tbe  top  of 

a  bill,  or  moonlBin. 
FxOB,  grass. 
Ficsni,  or  Fibb,  whiter  fine,  plea* 

sant ;  also  small. 
FoBN,  land,  earth. 
Gal,  kindred. 
Gall,  a  foreigner. 
Gbabb,  short. 
Qababb,  a  garden}  a  hedge,  or 

dyke }  also  a  den,  or  cave. 
Gabbb,  rough,  rugged. 
Gbal,  White. 
Gball,  a  pledge. 
Gobm,  blue. 

QiiAB,  clean.  ^ 

Glas.    la  tbe  composition  of  Irish 


cxcviii 
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■aaieft  tUs  w«rd  Mully  ajppews 

to  aigntfy  a  fastneM,  an  eDcloNfe. 

It  also  M^ifies  green. 
Glbamh,  a  yalley,  a  glen. 
GoRT,  a  cornfield,  a  garden. 
GuAi.,  coal. 

GuuTA,  a  cave,  a  den,  a  hole. 
lAlt,  weit. 
IiniHKAn(iometime8  written  Imrnn) 

the  mouth  of  a  riyer. 
looHA,  the  yew-tree. 
Lao,  a  hollow,  a  cavity )  also  weak, 

feeble. 
LAN,  full. 

LAinr,a  chorch,  a  fold,  an  enclosnre. 
Lar,  or  Lawr,  the  centre* 
Lbac,  or  Leack,  a  flat  stone. 
Lbirg,  a  plain,  a  road,  a  way. 
LiATH,  grey,  hoary. 
(Limr,  a  lake,  a  pool,  a  strelght. 
LiOB,  a  palace,  court,  fortified  place. 
Lis,  diipnte,  conflict* 
Loch  ,  a  lake ,  longh ,  arm  of  the  sea. 
LoNir,  strong,  powerful. 
Magh,  a  plain,  a  field,  a  level 

coontry. 
Main,  riches,  patrimony. 
Mam,  a  hill,  an  eminence ;  also  a 

gap,  or  pass  through  mountains. 
Mil,  honey. 

MoiNSE,  a  hog,  A  turbary. 
MoL,  loud,  clamorous. 
MoNADR,  a  mountain* 
MoR,  great,  large. 
MvR,  a  wall,  a  bnlwark,  a  honse. 
MuiR,  the  sea. 
Neoch,  good. 
NuADH,  new,  modern. 
OoH,  sacred,  holy ;  also  a  point,  an 

edge. 

OiR,  the  east}  also  precious,  and  a 

border. 
FoLLy  a  hole,  or  pit  i  mire,  dirt. 


Rac,  a  king,  a  prince* 

Raiob,  an  arm. 

Rath,  a  fortress. 

Reidh,  a  plain,  a  level  field,  a  green 

for  play. 
Rboh,  plain,  open* 
Reim,  a  way* 

Rbiuba«,  a  church,  a  cemetery. 
Ross,  a  promontory.- 
RuADH,  a  f  eddish  brown ;  a  tint 

resembling  that  assumed  by  the 

leaves  of  many  trees  in  antnmn. 
Sean,  old. 

SioL,  race,  tribe,  or  dan* 
SidARH,  anountain* 
3iiiiAeH,  an  army,  or  concourse  of 

people. 
SuiR,  water,  arivQr* 
Tain,  water. 
Tall,  over,  beyond. 
Tan,  a  country,  territory. 
Tab,  a  dwelling. 
Teaoh,  or  Teach,  a  house.. 
Teajipojul,  a  church  or  temple. 
Tbora,  a  boundary,  limit,  outline. 
TiR,  land,  country.,  region. 
To|MJi,  a  fountain,  source,  spciag. 
TocBAR,  a  causeway. 
ToK,  a  bush,  a  thicket,  a  grove. 
Tor,  a  sovereign ,  a  noble }  a  castle, 

or  tower ;  a  spire,  or  steeple  $ 

a  bush,  shrub  ;  fruit. 
Traigh,  the  sea  shore  ;  a  strand. 
Tuath,  a  lordship  I  a  country  ;  the 

north. 
TuiLB,  a  fiood. 

TuLACH,  a  chief;  a  hiU,  a  hillock. 
TcLLA,  a  green,  fr  common. 
UiuB,  all,  superior  greatness. 
Umadb,  a  cave. 
Ur»  border,limit)  a  valley;  aheatli  ^ 

a  grave;  slaughter.    This  word 

also  signifies  green,  and  new. 


INTRODUCTIOK.  Cxdx 

The  authorities  chiefly  consulted,  in  fonaing  the  idbore  brief 
Glossary^  are  the  Irish-English  Dictionaries  of  O'Brien  and 
O'Reilly,  uded  by  some  obliging  commnnications  from  the  author 
of  the  latter  work.  It  may  not  be  nndesirable  to  cite^  in  this  place^ 
bnt  without  insisting  on  its  accuracy,  a  remark  of  Mr.  Chalmers 
(Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p  30)  : ''  The  Index  to  Beaufort's  map  contains 
3842  names  of  cities,  towns,  baronies^  villages,  parishes,  churches, 
mountains^  lakes,  rivers,  bays,  promontories,  and  islands :  of 
these,  3028  are  Gaelic  names  ;  171  are  mixed  names  of  Gaelic 
and  English  -,  623  appellations  are  English  }  and,  of  the  whole, 
only  20  names  are  Scythic,  Scandinavian,  or  Gothic." 

It  is  observed  by  the  same  writer,  that  '*  the  Scandian  names 
are  confined  to  the  coast,  as  we  know,  from  Ware,  the  Eastmen 
were  in  their  residence  3  and  these  appellations  are  chiefly  con- 
spicuous, from  their  giving  names  to  some  of  the  maritime  towns. 
The  mixed  names  are  composed  by  grafting  English  words  on 
Irish  roots  3  as  Lif-ford,  AcMl-head,  Ban-foot,  BaUe^borough, 
Oil'ford,  Ahhey-feal,  The  English  appellations  are  such  as 
Ahmg'ton,  Ac-ton, HUh'horough,  Lanes-borough,  Mary-borough; 
New-town,  New-castle,  Long-ford,  Strat-ford,  The  termination 
of  ford,  in  those  names,  and  in  others,  as  it  merely  signifies  the 
paseage  of  several  waters,  must  not  be  confounded,  as  Ware  and 
Harris  have  mistakenly  done,  with  the  affix  ford,  in  Wex-ford, 
Water-ford,  Carling-/or<f ,  Strang-ybrrf.  The  fact  evinces  that,  in 
these  names,  the  ford  is  affixed  to  some  bay,  frith,  or  haven  ;  and, 
consequently,  must  be  the  Scandinavian  ySiorJ,  which  denotes  such 
collections  of  water.** 

The  following  remark  of  Sir  J.  Ware  (Antiqs.  of  Ireland  vol. 
ii.  p.  46)  will  be  found  useful  in  topographical  researches. 
"  The  words  Dal,  Hy,  or  Ibh,  S'loll,  Clan,  Kinell,  Mac,  Maicne, 
Muinter,  Teallach,  and  many  others,  are  common  adjectives  in  the 
Irish  language,  which,  in  their  primary  signification,  denote  the 
heads  or  founders  of  fEonilies,  or  the  parts  or  branches  descending 
from  such  heads  3  bnt  in  a  more  lax  sense  they  are  taken  for  the 
territories,  or  tracts  of  country,  possessed  by  them.** 

In  addition  to  the  information  conveyed  in  previous  pages,  it 
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may  be  neceaiary  to  state  the  conBiders^le  difference  which  exists 
between  the  Land  Mbasubbs  of  Irebind  and  England. 

The  perch  of  Ireland  contains  21  feet^  or  252  inches ; 
perch  of  England  comprises  no  more  than  16}  feet,  or  198  i 
The  number  of  perches  in  the  Irish  and  English  miles  is  the 
i.  e.  320  i  and  the  former,  consequently,  contains  80,64O  inches, 
the  latt«  63,560.  One  Irish  mile  is,  therefore,  equal  to  lu^^w. 
7nP.  English }  or,  to  adopt  a  more  frequent  mode  of  comparison^ 
eleven  Irish  nules  are  equal  to  fourteen  English  miles. 

The  square  of  the  number  of  inches  in  the  Irish  perch  is 
63,504 ;  and  that  of  the  number  in  the  English  perch^  39,904. 
Consequently,  one  Iri^h  plantation  acre  is  equal  to  1a.  2b.  19^p. 
English ;  or  121  Irish  acres  are  «qual  to  196  English  acres. 

Having  thus  concladed  such  prefatory  remarks  as  appear  to  be 
essential  to  the  due  illustration  of  Irish  Topography,  we  proceed 
to  a  description  of  the  country,  its  principal  cities,  towns,  man* 
sions,  and  antiquities,  commencing  with  the  Province  of  Leinster. 
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PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER. 
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LiBiNSTSR^  the  eastern  province  of  Ireland^  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  line  of  division  on  that  side 
being  chiefly  artificial,  but  in  other  parts  formed  by  the  course  of 
^  diflerent  rivers.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  its  western  limits  it 
is  separated  from  Connaught  by  the  river  Shannon  5  and  on  the 
south-west  it  meets  the  province  of  Munster.  On  the  east  and 
south  its  boundaries  are  washed  by  the  Irish  Sea. 

This  province  comprises  twelve  counties,  which  are  sub-divided 
into  ninety-seven  baronies,  and  992  parishes.  Writers  differ  as 
to  the  contents  in  square  miles  j  but,  according  to  Mr.  Wakefield, 
the  number  is  7360,  English  measure.  Leinster,  under  its  present 
limits,  is  the  most  level  part  of  Ireland,  there  being  no  great  ranges 
of  mountains,  except  those  in  the  counti^  of  Wicklow  and  Caxlow. 
That  vast  plain  which  includes  the  Bog  of  Allen,  and  reaches  en- 
tirely across  the  island,  engrosser  a  considerable  part  of  this 
province  j  but  in  other  tracts  the  sifrface,  if  not  boldly  unequal, 
bas  a  gentle  and  pleasing  undulation.  The  sea-coast  of  this 
district  is  of  a  less  sinuous  character  than  tliat  of  any  other  pro- 
▼incial  division  of  Ireland.  The  principal  ports  are  those  of 
Dublin,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  and  Wexford. 
▼<>L.  1.  A 
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Ptolemy  states  the  coantry  now  comprehended  in  this  profince 
to  have  been  inhabited^  in  the  second  centary,  by  the  tribes  named 
Brigantes;  Menapii;  Cauci;  andEblani. 

We  have  already  shewn  that  Leinster  is  that  division  of  Ireland 
in  which  the  English  first  effected  a  settlement.  Continnally 
flnctoating  in  extent^  this  eastern  province  constituted  the  district 
usually  known^  until  the  time  of  King  James  I.  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Pale,  or  that  part  of  the  island  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
English^  and  subject  to  English  legislation.  Contests  respecting 
the  limits  of  thia  distinct  and  priviteged^jtenifeory  were  no  less 
frequent  than  those  in  Britain,  relating  to  the  borders  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  kingdoms.  Concerning  those  disastrous 
struggles  there  remain  very  numerous  traditionary  tales,  which 
are  sometimes  supported  by.  hist<irical  dMnunetati;  and  which,  in 
all  instances,  impart  a  vein  of  romantic  interest  to  the  former  line 
of  contention,  and  to  the  decaying  castles  in  its  vicinity. 

This  province  contains  the  cs^tal,  and  is  justly  considered  to 
be  the  best  cultivated,  and  most  highly  enriched  part  of  Ireland. 
Leinster  affords  the  title  of  Duketo  the  antient  family  of  Fitzgerald; 
Our  description  of  this  fine  district  naturally  commences  "with 

TBS  omr  or  oubum. 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland^  takes  rank  as  the  second  dty  of 

theBritisk  empire,  in  regard  to  extent  and  population.     It  may 

be  safely  asserted  that  no  icity  throughoM  Europe  can  produce  so 

much  splehdour  of  modem  aichitectural  enrichment,  in  propoflioA 

to  extent  of  site  and  number  of  domestic  buildings.    The  discre* 

pancies  are  numerous  $  bi;^,  when  viewed  at  points  fnvourable  to 

observation,  Dublin  is  calculated,  in  a  degree  almost  unrivalled,  to 

Impress  on  the  Spectator  ideas  of  grandeur,  polite  habits  of  life, 

and  national  importance. 

It  is  carious  and  useful  to  trace  the  rise  and  progressive  in* 

^^^f^^e  of  a  great  and  attractive  city  through  the  vicissitudes  of  its 

annals  ^  and  the  interest  we  take  in  its  description  is,  natordly^ 

^iiginented  by  the  familiarity  thus  acquired  with  its  varied  fortanes. 

The  earliest  authentic  mention  of  'Dublin  occurs  in  the  work 
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of  Ptolemy^  who  wrote  b  tlie  second  eentury  of  tiM)  durifltiaA 
sera.  By  tkis  geographer  a  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Irelaadl 
is  noticed  under  the  name  ^f  EblmuL ;  and^  although  he  is  miS"^ 
taken  as  to  the  precise  posHfon^  it  is  evident,  from  rehitive 
cirtomstances,  that  he  describes  tinder  that  appeUati6tt  an  assinn- 
bkge  of  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  present  metropolis.  Hist&ry 
does  not  prodnee  docnments  for  asceruining  the  character  of  the 
town  thoB  Ifdd  down  by  Ptolemy ;  but,  if  we  receive  as  a  criterion 
the  state  of  society  and  of  the  arts  among  neighbouring  nations^ 
DnbUn,  probably,  at  that  early  period,  consisted  merely  of  simple 
hats;  or  cabins>  protected,  on  the  most  exposed  parts,  by  earthen 
works  of  rude  constmction. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Harris  thutthis  city  has  been  known  by 
yariona  Names.  **  TTie  Irish,*'  at  a  very  remote  period,  **  called 
it  Drom-^ChoII-Coil,  that  is,  the  brow  of  d  hazel-wood,  from  an 
abundance  Of  those  trees  growing  about  it.*'  To  tliis  day,  adds 
the' same  Irriter,  **  the  Irish  call  it  Ath-Cliath,  or  the  ford  rf 
tmrdlee^  and  Bally- Ath-Clrath,  Or  a  town  on  the  ford  ofhurdle»r 
A  conjecture  at  etymological  deduction,  assuredly  irigeniousy  but 
quite  suAciently  stndned  and  fkndfol,  is  presented  in  Diitton*6 
Obserralions  on  Archer^s  JStatistical  Survey.  After  remarking 
that  *'  the  vpord  Ihh,  signifying  a  tribe  of  people,  was  often  pre- 
fixed to  the  family  names  of  the  tribes  that  ihhabited  certain 
districts  in  Ireland,  to  express  the  territory,"  this  writer  informs 
US  that''  LAghnoHy  pronounced  LMan,  was  the  fimtUy  nam^ 
of' the  people  of  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Meath;  it  is  said 
they  obtained  this  name  from  being  expert  at  throwing  the  Laig-' 
kean,  or  spear :  be  that  as  it  may,  Ibk-imhan  was  the  name  of  the 
territory  they  inhaUted,  winch,  with  the  word  Du,  a  country, 
formed  Du-ibh-tdihan,  i.  e.  Dublin,  that  is,  the  country  of  the 
tribe  of  Laihan."  A  more  simple  and  obvious  solution  of  the 
name  by  which  the  city  is  at  present  distinguished,  may  be  found 
in  the  Irish  Dubh,  black,  and  Lmk,  water. 

It'  is  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  Danes,  at  Obtmen, 
seated  tlfemselves  in  this,  the  chief  maritime  town  of  the  Eblani, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  their  encroachments  on  the  sea-cbast  of 
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Ireland ;  but  the  mist  of  distant  ag^  ftdla  heavily  on 
In  cAir  annals,  and  it  b  ntterly  impracticable  to  mention, 
this  date  at  which  they  first  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in 
In  Mr.  Warbarton's  additions  to  the  Annals  comfnled  by  Bmrn^ 
it  is  said  that,  in  the  year  498^  ^*  the  Ostmen,  or  Danes, 
the  Liffey,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  ships,  and 
themselves  of  Dublin,  Fingal,  &c. ;  and  soon  after  environed  die 
city  with  walls." — No  ancient  authority  is  giren  for  this 
and  few  will  believe  that  the  city  was  authoritatively 
and  actually  fortified,  by  these  rude  invaders  at  so  early  a  periods- 
It  is  evident,  from  various  historical  sources,  that  the  Danes 
had  obtained  in  the  ninth  century  military  power  in  Dublin ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  more  explicit  testimony,  there  appears 
to  admit   the  probable  correctness  of  the  following 
made  by  Mr.  Harris  in  the  History  of  this  city.    *'  That  the  walls 
and  fortifications  about  Dublin  were  raised  by  the  Ostmoi^  ^ 
'  Danes,  in  the  ninth  century,  is  a  point  that  admits  of  no  contro- 
versy ^  historians  are  uniform  upon  this  head,  though  none  <v 
them  are  so  particular  as  to  fix  an  serafor  the  first  erection.    ^  ^ 
was  the  head  and  capital  of  their  colonies  in  Leinster,  fro^ 
whence  they  issned  out  upon  all  occasions  against  their  enemies, 
is  no  way  im^Hrobable  but  that  they  rendered  it  fit  for  defence  and 
seemrity  soon  after  they  first  possessed  it  j  which  seems  w  ^ 
been  about  the  year  838,  when  we  are  told  that  a  fleet  of  anc^ 
sail  of  those  foreigners  entered  the  river  Liflfey.  and  anothtf 
the  same  number  possessed  themselves  of  the  mouth  of  t^ 
Boyne,  at  Drogheda."    It  is  manifest,  adds  the  same  '^'^^^'^ 
the  authority  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  "  that  in  the  year  843, 
Mac-S^ene,  a  religious  of  Ril-Achad,  suffered  ^^^^^^^\^  - 
the  Danes  of  Dublin,  who  also  pillaged  the  cbnrch  of  Kil-^       ' 
We  are  told,  in  Ware's  Antiquities,  that,  in  the  T^  ^  ^ ' 
the  same  people  repaired  and  fortified  the  city  with  new  ^^^ 
and  that,  five  years  afterwards,  when  King  Mehighlin  •***^    . 
Dublin,  he  destroyed  the  suburbs  vrith  fire,  but  was  P^^^ 
horn  making  any  impression  upon  the  city,  on  acoount 
strength  of  its  waUs. 
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u  Allkc^iigh  the  DaneSj  or  Ostmen,  ^ipear  to  have  effected  a 

B  military  aetUement  in  Dablin  without  any  important  opposition, 
tj  their  sway  was  contested  with  considerable  vigour  in  various  sub- 
rj  seqaent  ages.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  they  established  a 
form  of  civic  and  colonial  government  quite  free  from  control, 
atehough  policy  induced  them^  except  on  any  triumphant  acquisi- 
tion of  temporary  strength,  to  own  subjection,  and  to  pay  tribute, 
to  the  provincial  King  of  Leinster  5  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  they,  in  part,  retained  their  original  ardour  for  trading  inter- 
dianges,  mingled  with  the  rapacity  of  the  pirate  and  freebooter. 
In  other  words,  when  unable  to  spoliate  they  were  content  to 
barter.  The  Danish  governors  of  Dublin  assumed  the  title  of 
King  9  and  numerous  coins  at  once  attest  and  commemorate  their 
local  sovereignty. 

JStroigthened  by  fresh  bands  of  settlers,  confederate  with 
them  in  purposes  of  aggression  and  rapine,  they  shortly  extended 
their  conquests  to  contiguous  districts ;  and  the  associated  in- 
vaders communicated  the  appellations  by  which  they  were  re- 
specHvely  distinguished  by  the  Irish,  to  several  tracts  bordering 
on  Dublin.  Thus,  a  district  north  of  the  city  is  termed  FlmgM, 
after  a  cohmy  of  Fins,  or  Norwef^ans ;  and  a  tract  on  the  south- 
east is  still  tradiUonally  called  Dubh^gail:  the  first  signifying 
the  white,  or  fair,  the  second  the  black-complexioned  Gauls,  or 
foreigners. 

The  conflicts  between  these  unwelcome  colonists  and  the 
Irish  were  so  frequent,  that  a  "  brief  chronicler*'  must  decline 
the  task  of  uniform  and  circumstantial  recital.  The  most  impor- 
tent  events,  however,  in  the  warfare  of  the  opposed  parties  demand 
i^f'tice.  In  the  year  1014,  stimulated  to  a  unity  of  interests  by 
^e  sanguinary  incursions  of  this  barbarous  people,  who,  in  their 
VBge  and  avarice,  carried  the  sword  and  firebrand  into  the  sacred 
tt  wdl  as  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  natives,  several  of  the 
Irish  princes  formed  a  patriotic  league,  at  the  head  of  which  waa 
the  renowned  Brien  Boromh.  The  Danish  King,  Sitric,  also 
^vembled  a  large  power,  calling  to  his  aid  many  Danes  and  Nor- 
^qiiana  from  the  isle  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides.    The  adverse 
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foroea  met  mt  Qontaif,  iwv  tlws  dty,  <m  tfae  SSd  of  April  n  tke 

above  year  j  and,  on,  tlut  (ky,  wm  fon^t  one  of  the  awet  wn 
nble  battles  in  which  tba  Iriih  w«re  crer  aagiged  aguut  s 
foreign  en«ny.  The  action .  is  belicTad  to  hare  t*nninatfrl  n 
bTour  of  the  Irish,  altiMnj^  irith  thekaa  of  their  valiant  iJag 
.and  genn^.  A  mora  eitendnd  acconnt  of  this  ceklxated  battle 
IB  gircD  in  onr  description  (rf  the  Tillage  of  Clontarf. 

It  is  stated  in  some  MS.  annals,  dtad  in  Walahre  History  ttf 
Dnblin,  that  the  Danes  wereso  utterly  redoced  by  the  loss  wlaA 
they  experienced  in  this  saagunsry  eDgBgenteat,  that  the  dty  was 
shortly  after  taken  by  assault,  and  set  on  fire  by  the  Jriah  ;  and 
^ain  in  the  sacceeding  year  (10l5),accordiBgtothesa»ieaaiuda, 
was  Dnblin  "  borot  apon  the  rennaut  pf  the  Danes  that  snrvired 
the  battle  of  Clontarf."  Bnt  such  intelligence  is  evidently  earo- 
aeona ;  as,  in  1016,  the  "  Ganls  of  Dnblin"  w^e  eoabled  ta  act 
on  the  i^greeeive,  and  are  recorded  to  have  tbemaelres  bamod 
Kildare  and  other  places. 

That  the  Danes  suffered  greatly  in  the  severe  action  at  CkM- 
tarf  is  certain,  but,  onh^ipily,  they  were  enabled  to  retain  po*- 
aessioB  of  Dublin }  and  the  annals  of  many  sncceediag  yean 
evince  a  .continnation  of  their  powo-,  and,  as  before,  of  power 
chiefly  displayed  in  the  exerdse  of  tyranny,  and  the  cost: 
of  flagrant  crimes.  It  will  not  be  sopposed  that  tbe  Irish  ai 
have  overcharged  this  catalogue  of  evils,  when  we  reqember  tliB 
iqories  snstuned  by  Bi^ain,  ki  the  bloodshed  of  hei:  best  people, 
and  the  destruction  of  many  amiHigst  the  fiureat  of  her  atnctnea, 
from  the  aame  ferodous  race. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kii^^  of  Man,  inserted  in  CaoMlen's 

Britannia,  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  year  1066,  Godred  Cronan,  king 

of  that  island,  reduced  Dublin,  and  a  great  port  of  Leinsterj  ondBr 

whidi  latter  term  is  evidently  described  merely  the  Danish  tvri- 

twy  of  Flngall.    The  Chronicle  published  by  Camden  is  not 

considered  as  indubitable  aothority ;  but  it  b  asserted  by  the  Irish 

nans  that  Oodred  was  King  of  Dnblin,  and  also  of  Man  and 

ildirides,  at  about  this  lime,  and  reigned  until  the  date.of  his 

t>  which  they  place  in  1076.    That  DuUin  was  not  nduced- 
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to  adependancaoa  tbesnuUer  9rifti«li  isks  ta,  liowever,  apparent ; 
«a,aa  the  daoeascf  of  OodredCroiia]i,tlieOstiB6iio(I>abUn  poaaes&ed 
ibe  elective  power^  and  named  for  their  king>  Godfrid  Meraoagh. 
It  is  stated  by  yVare,  that>  in  the  year  1095^  Mortogh  OBrien^ 
ki^  of  Ireland,  advanced  toDnUin  with  a  oonsiderable  force, 
and  esqi^eUed  Godfrid  Meranagh*    From  the  date  of  this  expulsion, 

r 

according  to  Mr.  Harris,  *^  we  read  of  no  other  king  of  the 
Oitmen  of  Dublin  for  twenty-five  years }  and  therefore,  probably, 
king  Mortogh  governed  it,  with  the  rest  of  Ireland,  until  his 
death  in  1 100  \  to  which  the  MS.  annals  of  Gonnell  Mac^Geogha- 
1^  giui  give  some  oonntenaiice,  which  say>.  that-Mortogh  was  oonsti- 
Bvi  lilted  King  of  Dublin^  and  of  the  Danes  of  Ireland.*' 
iSff  The  subject  is  confessedly  of  no  great  interest,  bat  it  may  not 

be  aaperflnoas  to  observe  that  this  account  does  not  appear  to  be 
entirely  correct.  In  the  &rst  volume  of  VaUancey 's  CSoUectanea  it  is 
asserted,  on  the  authority  of  antaent  Jrishanftals^  that  Donal 
Geairlamhach,  or  short-handed,  son  of  M<Hrtogh  O'Brien,  was 
King  <^  Dublin,  A«  D.  1115  \  in  which  year  he  snocessfbUy  gave 
batde  to  the  united  troops  of  all  Liebister.-  On  the  resignation, 
or  eq[>ulsion^  of  Donal,  in  11  IS,  we  are  informed,  by  MS.  annals 
cited  by  Mr.  Warburton,  that  Torlogh  O'Connor  ''  took  upon 
Una  the  sovereignty  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin.'* 

When  the  Anglo-Normans  and  the  Welsh,  mider  Robert  Fitz* 
Stephen  and  Herirey  De  Montmorency,  landed  near  Wexford,  in 
the  year  1170,'  they  were  speedUy  indpcedi  by  Dermod,  king  of 
Lrioster,  to  direct  their  hostile  efforts  against  the  dty  of  Dublin. 
Policy  alone  was  soAcient  to  stimulate  the  allied  powers  to  the 
capture  of  a  walled  and  defensive  city,  so  weU  calculated  to  form 
tbe  metropolis  of  their  expected.. conquests*  But  motives  of 
revoke  were  super-added  to  incitements  of  a,]fist  violent  chaiiicter. 
D^taiod  had  reomved  from  the  Ostm^  an  insult  of  the  tnosi 
aggravated  kind  t  they  had  treaoherously  murdered  hia  father,  find 
interred  the  mangled  body  with  the  carcass  of  a  dog.  Tbe  Webb, 
who  joonstituted  a  fonnidable  part  of  the*  allied  force,  were  almost 
as  ]X]#etffiilly  .ineen^ed  against  the  same  people,  oa  account  of  the 
predatory  visits  frequently  made  by  them  to  the  principality. 
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Actuated  by  mich  urgent  motives  to  vaifare,  the  united  powers 
entered  the  diBtricts  cooUgaoiiB  to  Dablin,  vrhich  they  ravaged 
with  sword  and  fire.  TerriGed  by  so  severe  an  ^proach,  and 
"  finding  their  inability  to  reaiat,"  we  are  told,  by  native  historiana, 
that  the  Danes  sned  for  peace ;  which  they  obtuned,  on  oaosenling 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  give  hostages  for  thur  allej^ance. 
Bat  it  may  be  more  rationally  concluded  that  the  real  strength  of 
the  dty  proved  too  great  to  admit  of  an  attack,  in  the  existing 
exigencies  of  the  hostile  forces. 

When  the  allied  army  was  strengthened  by  Earl  Strongbow 
and  Raymond  le  Gros,  with  thdr  pnissant  followers,  its  march  was 
directed  towards  Dublin,  with  more  efficient  threats  of  vengeance. 
Roderic  O'Conor,  monarch  of  Ireland,  advanced  to  the  snccoor  of 
the  city,  with  avomeroos  body  of  troops ;  but  was  compelled  to 
recede,  aft^  some  fntile  skirmishes  with  the  enemy  at  ClondaUdn, 
about  five  miles  from  Dublin  towards  the  aonth-west. 

Left  thns  to  the  ftity  of  thdr  assailants,  the  Ostmen  sent  to 
the  adverse  camp  a  deputation,  led  by  Archbbhop  Laurence,  » 
prelate  greatiy  reverenced  for  moral  worth  and  exemplary  piety. 
The  intercession  of  this  benevolent  churchman  enforced  a  parley  } 
but,  tinh^ipily,  the  blow  was  suspended  only  to  fell  with  more 
dreadful  wnght.  The  acta  of  bloodshed  which  ensned  were  ren- 
dered additionally  deplorable  by  a  breach  of  futh.  Even  whilat 
the  semblance  of  a  treaty  was  pending,  the  umted  forces  ruahed 
to  the  assault  of  the  devoted  city.  We  are  told  that  one  of  the 
principal  gates  was  destroyed,  at  this  tremendous  jnnctore,  by 
an  accidental  fire.  That  misfortune  probably  accelerated  the  fell 
of  the  city.  The  besiegers  entered  with  little  opposition,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  Aaculph, 
the  king,  or  governor,  together  with  sonie  of  the  prindpal  Danes, 
"coped,  by  means  of  vessels  l^ng  m  t^e  harbour.  The  lordsb^ 
«rf  Dublin  was  now  bestowed  on  Earl  Strongbow,  who  named 
gan  as  his  deputy, 

ith  of  Dermod,  King  of  Ldnster,  whidi  occurred  in 
!d  an  almost  total  defection  of  the  Irish  from  thdr  new 
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allies ;  and  the  Britons^  left  to  a  reliance  on  their  own  resooroev, 
were  shortly  inyested  in  the  dty  of  Dublin  by  a  formidable  army. 
Milo  de  Cogan  commanded  in  the  absence  of  Earl  Strongbow^ 
whai  Ascnlph,  the  Dane^  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Dnblin^  with  a 
lai^ge  body  of  troops^  collected  in  the  northern  islands.  The 
assailants  directed  their  chief  assault  against  the  eastern  quarter 
of  the  city^  and  an  obstinate  contest  took  place  at  the  gate  whidi 
stood  in  that  direction,  then  called  the  gate  of  St.  Mary  les  Dames, 
from  a  contiguous  nunnery  of  that  name.  The  besiegers  were 
eventually  put  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  to  the  sea,  with  consi- 
derable slaughter.  Asculph  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  shove,  as 
he  fled  towards  his  ships,  and  was  conducted  into  Dublin,  witii 
some  excess  of  triumph.  When  placed  before  the  goTemor  and 
attendant  officers,  he  looked  round  with  ferocious  pride,  and  bade 
his  conquerors  reserve  their  exultation  for  the  final  issue  of  a  war, 
which,  if  he  lived,  should  put  them  to  greater  trials  than  they  had 
yet  experienced.  It  is  said  that  MOo  de  Cogan  had  intended  to 
spare  this  fierce  Dane,  on  the  condition  of  ransom ;  but  it  is  certain 
that,  incensed  by  so  bold  a  declaration,  he  ordered  his  head  to  be 
stricken  off,  which  command  was  readily  carried  into  execution. 

There  are  few  persons  who  will  not  agree  with  Lord  Lyttelton, 
in  thinking  "  that  it  would  have  been  a  magnanimity,  more  be- 
coming a  soldier,  to  have  set  him  at  liberty,  in  contempt  of  his 
menace." 

The  Ostmen  made  no  further  struggle  to  r^;ain  possession  of 
the  dty.  '*  Many  of  them,*'  observes  Harris,  "  had  before  incor- 
porated with  the  Irish ;  and  now,  upon  this  great  revolution,  such 
as  remained  in  the  city,  or  neighbourhood,  became  quiet  subjects 
to  the  English,  and  by  degrees  one  people  with  them.*' 

When  king  Henry  11.  entered  Ireland,  in  person,  and  made 
a  stately,  and,  happily,  a  bloodless  march  through  many  parts  of 
Munster  and  Leinster,  Dublin  was  surrendered  to  him  by  Earl 
Stroiigbow,  and  he  took  possession  of  the  dty  with  due  forms  and 
ceremonials.  The  king  held  his  court  in  this  dty  during  the 
Christmas  festivities  of  11T2,  and  as  much  pomp  and  splendour 
were  exhibited  on  that  occasion,  as  were  practicable  under  the 
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dfconiBUiices  of  the  royal  visit  to  a  dty  so  lately  exposed  to 
warfiure  and  devastation.  PabliSi  at  that  time>  afforded  no  stmo 
ture  sufficiently  capadoQs  for  the  banquets  given  by  the  English 
sovereign  ^  and  there  was  erected  for  his  use  a  tempiMrary  building, 
which  is  described  by  historians  as  a ''  long  pavilion^  composed  of 
amooth  wattles,  after  tiie  fashion  of  the  country,*'  and  is  believed 
to  have  occupied  a  site  near  the  old  church  of  St.  Andrew.  This 
representation  may  be  readily  credited,  when  we  remember  tl^it 
the  Danes,  by  whom  was  built  Dublin  as  it  then  stood,  were  a 
aordid  race  for  from  aflbcting  dignity  of  domestic  arrangement. 
Apwtnients  so  spacious  as  those  required  by  Henry  on  this  memo- 
rable oocasion^  could,  indeed,  be  found  in  few  provincial  cities  of 
ihe  ftritbh  Isles  at  that  juncture  ^  for  he  was  intent  on  entertain- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Irish  princes  who  proffered  him  homage, 
together  with  all  other  principal  persons  of  the  country.  This 
was  a  natipnal  entertainment,  with  a  monarch  presiding,  surrounded 
by  his  retinue  f  and  it  might  be  contended  that  the  poverty  of  the 
city  is  by  no  meana  inferred,  in  stating  that  it  was  necessary  to 
erect  a  new  bmlding,  for  the  celebration  of  so  unusual,  a  solemnity. 

Fjom  this  date  a  new  and  brilHant  sera  commences  in  the 
.history  of  Dnblin.  We  have  hitherto  viewed  the  city  as  the.abode 
of  a  rude  colony,  whose  territory  was  limited  to  the  district  im- 
mediatdy  cont^uons.  We  are  now  to  consider  DubKn  ascending 
prc^essively  in  the  scale  of  cities ;  first  as  the  capitd  of  the 
English  Pale,  and  afterwards  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
Idngdopi. 

It  IB  cenectly- ascertained  that  the  English'  speedily  enriched 
the  city  with  public  buildings,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  it  is 
also  evident  that  they,  as  quii^kly,.  enlarged  its  boundaries.  In  an 
edict  of  king  Johny  issued  in  the  year  1205,  the  dtizena  are 
ordered  to  ''  strengthen  their  city;*'  from  which  words  it  has 
been  surmised  that  the  fortifications  hadthen  in  8ome.|neasnre 
sunk  to  depay.  The  area  comprised  within  the  ancient  walls,  and 
the  comparative  extent  of  the  city  at  different  periods,  are  noticed 
in  fotare  pages.  Our  attention  is^  at  present,  devoted  to  ^ 
iNvration  of  the  principal  historical  events  connected  with,  the 
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progress  jottke  ^etropolb  U»f  ards  its  oxifttiiig  qfcfita  of  cb^ic 
importance  md  architectural  ftplendour. 

It  is  observable  that  Henry  II.  before  h^  quitted  Dublin^  in 
1173>  invited  to  thia  place  a  coloi^y  from:  Briatol^.  the  inhabitants 
of  which  city  were^  even  at  that  early  period,  distinguished  for 
habits  of  industry,  and  a  spirit  of  conuaercial  .enterprise.  ^  In  the 
tn^islation  of  the  qharter  then  granted  by  Heiury>  is  the  following 
passage  which  demaqds. transcr^ttion  :  ^'  Know  ye,,  that  I  have 
given^  granted,  and  by  my.  charter  ^confirmed  to  my  suli^eat^  of 
Bristol,  my  city  of  Dublin  to  loiAbit.  Wh^efbre  I  .will,  m&d 
firmly  coipmand,  that  they  doi  inhabit  it,  4uid  hold  it  of  me  and  of 
my  heirs,  well  and  in  peace,  freely  and  quietly,  fiiUy  and  amply^ 
and  honorably,  with  all  the  liberties  and  free,  cuatoma  which  the 
ipen  of  •  Bristol  have  at  Bristol,  and  through  my  whole  la^d.*' 

In  the  year  1910,  Dublin  was  visited  by  King  John.  ..Amidst 
the  parade  of  many  idle  festivities,  some  regulations,  of  consjjulerabl^ 
importance  to  Ireland,  iW^e  effected  during  this  ri^  visit.  The 
Eagliflh  territory  was  al  this  time  divided  into  distinct  oapj^99, 
provided  viritb  eheriffs  andother.xeqwite  officers.  ''  The  king,*' 
writes  Dr«  Leland,  v  iitas,.  <m  1%^  ocQitsioo>  ^^at^ded  ii^th  p^n 
learned  in  the  laws  of  his  eonntryi  by  whoseoou^selandassistM^^ 
a  jj^gnlar  code.and  charter.  of..li|ws  wasord^med  andappointed  iiK 
this  kingdom, >:aiid  depoeitedi&^lieexehequer  of  Dublin^  under 
the  king's  se^.'*  .For  the  regular  executbnof  these  laws,,  the 
king's  courts  of  judicatmre  were  established  in  our  city.* 

The  invason  of  Ireland  by.Edwprd  Bmcoj  inthe  early  pnrt  of 
the  foorteenth  century,  led  to  many  public  calamities,  in  which 

•  Upon  the  departure  of  John  from  Dnhllo,  be  l#ft  the  government  In 
the  Imnds  of  Joha  deQray^  WkQ^  olJiorwich«.«jidit,.U  worthy  of  remark 
that  this  prelate,  by  command  of  the  king,  earned  pence  and  fitfthingi  to 
be  coined,  of  the  eamoe<nndi%Tdag  thofe.i%fi«iM^  whiehrM4ai|i9f9#| 
cnrrency  in  both  kingdoms.  *'  On  this  new  coin,"  •  obterfos  Mr.  Harris 
(Hist,  of  Dub.  p.  845.)  *'  was  the  king's  head  in  a  triangle,  inscribed 
JoBAVNXs  Rex,  and  on  the  reverse,  a  crescent  and  bright  planet,  with 
threeies0er«9Ui99  or  # tei^iiiiifi9.ia  the  three  points  of  aaothea-lKiaafi«»  with 
the  .mintmsastor's.iwffey.Jftaaa»nu;  Oh  Diva«.te9ii«)ki«<4»<ftvIliUiiu 
The  triangle  oa  the  Irish  coins  of  this  monarch,  as  weJil>4M|4hMe:«£hi8iwo, 
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Ab  dty  of  DabHn  participated.  I]itiiQyeMr)316,  finioeappeired 
before  the  wi^  of  Dablin^  and  tiireatened  a  regnlar  siege.  On 
this  alarm^  the  dtizens,  as  we  are  informed  by  Harris  **  to  pre- 
vent any  danger  from  his  approach,  by  common  consent  set  fire  to 
Thomas^street,  the  flames  whereof  nnfortonatdy  laid  hold  of  St. 
John's  church,  without  Newgate,  and  burned  it  down  to  the 
pound,  together  with  Magdalen  chapel,  and  all  the  snbnrbs.  St. 
Mary's  abbey  was  destroyed,  and  St.  Patrick's  cfamrdi  rifled  by 
the  enemy.  The  dnirch  of  the  I>ominicans  was  also  raied,  and 
the  stones  of  it  employed  in  building  and  repmring  the  city  walls, 
whidi  were  enlarged  on  the  north  part,  and  extended  to  the 
^pnys." 

The  Tigorons  prqwrations  of  the  inhabitants  qipear  to  have 
intimidated  the  Scottish  prince,  and  he  left  Dublin  unassailed, 
contented,  for  a  time,  with  less  perilous  exploits  in  the  county  of 
Sadarib 

King  Richard  11.  on  visiting  Trehnd  in  the  year  1394,  passed 
several  months  in  this  city.  This  royal  visitant  brought  with  him 
the  crown-jeweb,  to  increase  the  pomp  <tf  his  appearance ;  and 
maintained  in  Dublin  a  court  of  greater  splendour  than  had  before 
been  witnessed.  Several  historians  dwell,  at  some  length,  on  the 
iMnmalitiea  with  which  the  honour  of  knightliood  was.now  con- 
loTed  on  four  Irish  princes,  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ-church.  A 
regal  banquet  succeeded,  at  which  those  princes,  "  in  robes 
sgreeable  to  their  state,"  sat  with  the  long  at  table. 

In  the  year  1399,  King  Ridiard  was  again  at  Dublin ;  but, 

*'  CloM  by  tlie  regml  dudr. 

Fell  thirrt  ud  fkmine  waml 

A  belefU  naila  vpon  tlM  tefled  guest  1 


n 


Whilst  recruiting  in  this  dty  the  strength  of  an  army  enfeebled 
by  ill-directed  efforts,  and  seeking,  in  his  own  person,  a  solace 
in  luxurious  entertainment,  he  received,  to  adopt  the  emphatical 

next  Meeeiien,  hare  Wen  eoppoied  to  repreteat  a  karp,  te  ams  ef 
IretaaSi  wUdi  wae  afterwards  awre  ftdly  impresied  ea  11m  oalMof  mum  af 
<ha  saccaadlag  Uagi. 
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words  of  Lelandi  tlie  4;reiiiendoii8  news  of  Ids  total  ndn.  Aceofd* 
ing  to  the  same  writer,  he  heard  these  tidings  with  *^  afc^eci 
dismay.'* — ^Never  has  Dublin  witnessed  the  departore  of  a  distills 
goished  personage  under  such  awfbl  drcnmstances  to  those  of  the 
forsaken  Richard,  who  quitted  his  kst  Mend  when  his'bark  wa» 
wafted  from  these  shores. 

The  rash  and  lamentable  conduct  of  Thomas  Ptogerdd,  ddM 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare^  plunged  this  city  into  very  serious 
troubles  in  the  year  1534.  The  Lord-deputy  Kildare  hftd  ndt  olll^ 
offended  sereral' formidable  parties  in  Irdand,  but  had  become  aa 
object  0^  suspicion  in  the  view  of  the  state,  and' was  called  into 
England,  to  answer  certain  charges  preferred  against  him.  Ow 
his  departure  he  entrusted  the  administratioh  of  government  to  tte 
son,  a  gallant  but  inexperienced  youth,  scarcely  twenty-one  yeanf 
of  age.  On  an  unfounded  rumour  of  the  execution  of  his  ftttbef 
in  Engkhd,  this  youthful  deputy  rushed  into  open  rebellion.  At 
the  head  of  an  armed  force  he  abruptly  enter^  the'  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary,  where  the  council  was  assembled,  and  resigning  the  sword 
of  state,  declared  himself  the  mortal  foe  of  the  Idng  and  govern^ 
ment. 

For  a  considerable  time  Lord  Thomas  traversed  the  pale  with 
a  tumultuary  army,  subject  to  only  trifling  opposition  ;  and  he  at 
length  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Dublin,  and  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  a  ready  passage  through  the  city  for  the 
porpose  of  laying  siege  to  the  castle.  Whilst  his  ill-<HgaJiized 
troops  lingered  over  the  assault  of  this  fortress,  the  young  Fitz^ 
gerald  was  absent,  in  hostile  operations  against  the  earl  of  Ossory } 
but,  on  encouragement  received  from  England,  the  dtiisens,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  neuter,  suddenly  closed  their  gates,  and 
made  prisoners  of  the  party  engaged  in  assailing  the  castle. 

The  insurgents  now  commenced  a  siege  of  the  city,  but  with- 
odt  sufficient  troops,  or  necessary  provisions,  ftHr  such  an  enter* 
priziB.  History  has  not  preserve  any  events,  of  general  interest, 
connected  with  the  military  operations  which  ensued,  but  the 
feHowing  particulars  may  not  be  unaccqitaUe,  in  a  topographical 
point  of  view.    On  finding  that  his  overtures  to  the  €iti«eiis  were 
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per^mpiorily  rejected.  Lord  Thoimis  **  kid  «  formal  tiege  to  tbe 
otttle,  in  Slieep'«8tr«et  j  but  lie  was  soon  driven  from  thence, 
partly  by  tbe  ordnance  from  tbe  castle,  and  partly  by  an  artiftcial 
fire/^  prepared  by  an  indbridiial,  -''  wluch  bnmed  down  the 
thatched  houses,  and  took  from- him  all  advantages  of  shelter/' 

He  fixed  his  next  position  in  Thomas  street,  *^  having  detno-i 
fished  Ms  partitionB  of  the  bonsea  on  both  aides,  and  thereby 
madem  covered  gallery,  by  which- bodi  Ids  horsie  and  fbotwere 
defended  from  any  gondiot  from  the  walk.*'  The  dtizens  were 
encoQvagsditopersevereni  resistance,  from  a  convibiion  that  many 
of  Rtzgerald'e  followers  had  been  forced  to  take  airms  in  hia  Canee^ 
whilst  they  secretly  fiivonred  dm^  loyal  party.-.  It  was  foimd  that 
the  greater  nnmber  of  the  arrows  shot  over  the  walk  were  headf 
less,  and  to  several  of  them  were  attached  letters,  conveying 
inteUigence  respecting  the  movements  and  designs  of  the  rd>el- 
Bons  general*'  •  ^ 

Some  of  the  principal  efforts  of  die  beseigera  were  directed 
towards  the  dty  gate  termed  New-gate,  which  they  attempted  to 
destroy  by  means  of  fre..  At  thk  critical  jnnetnre  the  dtisens 
shonted  from  tbe  walk  that  succours  were  arrived  from  England ; 
and,'  profiting  by  the  alarm  created  by  sncb  inteOig<ekiee,-they  made 
a  vigorous  sally,  in  which  numy  of  the  rebels  wero  skin.  Lord 
Thomas  skntly  after  witlidrew  hk  small  and  shattered  army  from 
the  siege,  tbe  dtizens  having  previously  consented- to  enlarge-snch 
of  his  party  as  had  Men  into  their  banday  on  condition  of  hk 
restoring  their  children-,  many  of  whom  he  had  seked  m  the 
villages  to  which  theyrhad  been  removed  from  DnMin>  on  acoonnt 
ofthepkgoe. 

In  the  dtil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  centuryy  Dublni>  as  the 
seat  of  vice*regal~government,  was  the  theatre  of  many  •tranaac^' 
tione  ttmly  important  >in  the  general  history  of  the  kknd.  The 
dty  was,  in  several  years  of  thk  disastrous  asm,  threatened  with 
eeBa«dt|  Iwt  wee  fertimste  in  escaptngthe  miseries  of  an  active  siege. 

In  1646,  the  Marqnese  of  Ormonde  made  vigorous  preparm^ 
fcions  to  d^^d  the  metndpofis  against  the  expected  attadc  of  the 
''  old  Irikk^*'  of  the-  north;    Otf  thk  occasion,  we  are  told,  that  the 
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f emalcB  of  Dublin  set  a  nieiaienibk  eocmple  of  public  ^iiit^ '  t)ie 
MaicUonefis  of  Omonde^  and  other  ladies^  placing  themselvea  at 
their  head>  and  the  whole  aswting  in  the  labour  of  cirryin^ 
baskets  of  earth  to  the  lines  of  fortification.  But  notwithsfanding 
this  display  of  activity^  the  Manfoess  vma,  in  fsct^  destitnte  dP 
resoivces  for  permanent  xesistaliQe }  and^  thus  circnmBtanoed>.,ho 
felt  compelled  to  treat  with  the  Psrliamentary.party^  ..In  fihe 
mean  time  the  .two  eathpHc  gienerals^  O'Nial  and  Pmston,  advanced 
to  Dnbl^^^.  with  an  ana^  of  ■  IGflOO  foot  and.  IJSOQ  horse,  alid  sel 
down  beforo'the  dly.  '^^^nter  now  raged .  with  ; considerabkr 
severity  4  and  the  country,  for  several  miieatxound^  had  .been 
reduced  to  »  state  of  desolation,  by  command  of  the  Marqoess^ 
who  caused  the  com,  the  bridges,  and  the  mills  t6  be  desferoyM.ili 
every  direction.  Eventually,  the  armies  of  CHNial  and  Preston 
were  withdrawn,  without  any  attempt  of  importanoe;  onintelli-*' 
genee  being  redeiyed  of  the  arrival  of  forces  sent  by  the  Engiliab 
paiiiament. 

In  1647,  Ormonde  resigned  his  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
delivered  up  the  city  to  commissioners  appoiiited  by  parliament. 
Colonel  Michael  Jones,  a  b%oted  and  severe  republican,  was  now 
appointed  governor,  and  snooiBeded  in  maintaaning  Dublin  for  the 
parliament,  against  the  various  hostile  parties  into' which  Irdand 
was  then  divided. 

When  Ormonde  agai^  rq[Miredto  amis;  A;  D.  1649,  in  bdialf 
of  the  Ung,  the  reduction  of  Dublin  appears  to  luKviacbnstitntedhis 
litTonrite  object:  The  force  at  hb  disposal  was*  scarcely  sufficient 
for  such  an  undertdcuig,  it  consisting'  of  no  more  than  nbou^  7000 
foot  and  4000  horse  5  vrith  which  army  he  fir^t  encaiaped  at  ¥im* 
glas.  On  taking  measures  •  for  the  blbdodle  of  the*  city  on  all 
sides,  the  MairquesSi  wit^  %  considerable  body  of  troops,  fixed  his 
station  at  Rathmines,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Liffey,  pruposiaiig 
to  extend  his  works  to  the  east,  so  as  to  coiinmnd  the  emtrance 
of  that  river.  Although  intent  on  persevering  in  the  invesb- 
ment  of  Dublin,  he  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  his  small  army 
by  detaching  Lord  Inchiquin,  with  three  regiments  of  luMrse,  to 
strengthen  such  garrisons  in  the.south^  as  v^^  fovourabU  to  the 
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royal  cause.  '  At  tbis  jancture  took  place  the  following  dr» 
cumstancesy  which  provoked  the  garrison  to  make  a  sally,  and 
brought  on  the  dedsive  conflict  sometimes  termed  the  battle  of 
Rathmines. 

Certain  x>fficers  of  the  royal  army,  possessed  of  more  tokvery 
tban  soond  judgement,  observing  that  the  horses  of  the  besieged 
cMefly  dqiended  for  subsistence  on  some  meadows  near  the  walls, 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  city,  succeeded  in  promoting  an  enterprize 
for  gaining  possession  of  the  castle  of  Bi^pgotrath,  contiguous  to 
that  pasture-land,  which  they  believed  might  be  defensibly  fortified 
by  the  labour  of  one  night.  This  enterprize  was  undertaken  by 
an  officer  named  Puroell,  with  1500  foot,  whilst  the  remaindo*  oi 
the  forces  were  drawn  up  in  readiness  to  support  him  against  any 
hostile  operations  of  the  garrison.  The  movement  was  diade  in 
*the  depth  of  night }  and  it  b  supposed  that  the  guides  were  trefr* 
cherous.  Thus,  many  hours  were  wasted  in  traversing  the  country; 
and,  on  the  iqppearance  of  morning,  the  Marquess  found  the  pro- 
jected works  only  slightly  advanced,  whilst  the  motions  of  the 
besieged  evinced  a  disposition  towards  a  general  engagement*  This 
*  active  commander  had  passed  the  whole  of  the  night  either  in  the 

.    field  or  in  watchful  cares  within  his  tent,  and  when  he  retired^ 
^^   .  after  day-break,  for  the  purpose  of  necessary  repose,  he  was 

|,  speedily    aroused  by   repeated  discharges  of  musquetry.    The 

«  -  besieged  had  issued  iii  considerable  strength  from  the  walls  of  Dub- 

«'  ^  lin,  and  his  attenuated  force  gave  way  in  every  direction.  Not  less 
than  000  were  slain,  and  about  1800,  including  300  officers,  were 
made  prisoners.  Such  was  the  "  battle  of  Rathmines,**  which  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  regular  engagement.  The 
Marquess,  on  the  dispersion  of  his  army,  retired  to  Kilkenny, 
leaving  the  dty  of  Dublin  in  the  possesion  of  the '  republican 
government. 

The  citizens  of  Dublin  evinced  a  zealous  desire  for  the  restora- 
tion of  royalty,  in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Second.  In  January, 
1659,  Lord  Montgomery,  Sir  Oliver  Saint-George,  and  other 
persons  of  considerable  consequence,  possessed  themselves  of 
the  castle ;  by  a  prompt  and  desperate  effi>rt*  made  Jones  and  two 
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•flwoiHtagpiespriaanen;  abddediffedferallreeiMffH^  Ok 
m  j^tion  of  tfae  ma^^alraoy  of  Dublin,  the  persons  constitnting  m 
oonndl-of  officers,  who  now  asftnned  the  government  of  Ireland^ 
summoned  a  convenUon  of  estates.  The  declaration  of  Breda  wu 
fihearfatty  accepted ;  and  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  with  mani- 
Hwtatkmsof  great  joy. 

This  eity  was  exposed  to  heavy  and  lasting  troubles,  on  ao* 
coint  of  the  violence  of  party  feeling  by  which  all  classes  were 
agitated^  on  the  expulsion  of  James  II.  from  the  British  throne; 
Shortly  after  that  imbecSe  sovereign  landed  in  Ireland,  he  marched 
to  DnUin,  whicfa  dty  he  entered  on  the  S4ih  of  March^  1689^ 
with  a  splendid  tndn,  and  snmmoned  a  parliament  to  meet 
on  the  Ttk  of  Maiy.  In  l^e  same  year  a  mint  was  erected  in 
Dablin,  from  wtdch  were  issned  coins  of  a  nominal  value,  com<^ 
poML  of  the  worst  brass  and  the  reiuse  of  metals,  melted  toge>* 
ther,  bat  made  current  by  proclamafioB  * 

To  this  dty  the  mined  king  repaired,  in  great  disorder,  after 
losing  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  It  is  said  that  it  had  been  deli- 
berated whether,  on  sueh  an  emergency,  Dablin  should  not  be  set  4 
on  fire,  but  that  James  charg^  his'  friends,  on  their  aliegiance, 
not  to  commit  so  barbarous  an  outrage,  which  must  dishonour  his 
canae  and  mcenae  the  mind  of  the  conqueror.  From  Dublin 
James  fled  predpitately  to  Waterford,  at  which  place  he  embarked  /  V 

for  France.  *  .  '    . 

The  advance  of  King  William  towards  the  capital,  after  his 
success  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  was  slow,  and  he  encamped  at 

*  When  James  resorted  to  this  most  fayarions  measure,  he  caased  pos- 
session to  be  taken  of  the  tooTs  and  engines  of  an  indtridaal  named  Moore, 
who  ei^oyefl  the  right  of  a  topper  coinage  in  Ireland,  by  virtae  of  a 
patent  of  Charles  II.  We  are  told  (by  Simon  on  Irish  Coins)  that  flrom 
•tery  pound  In  weight  of  the  base  materials  now  used,  rained  at  fbnr- 
peace,  there  were  produced  and  circulated  coins  to  the  nmainal  value  of 
five  pounds.  The  fictitious  value  was  varied  by  different  proclamations  t 
and  James  promised,  that,  when  this  fallacious  money  should  be  disuse^* 
he  woruld  make  full  satisfaction  in  gold  or  stiver.  The  half-crown  piece 
was  tfae  largest  coin  struck  at  this  timet ^  and  has  "  represented  on  one 
side  the  kind's  head,  in  bust,  inscribed  Jacobus  II.  Dei  Gratia,  and  on ' 
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<hq  M*da  tu  entry  witb  «mck  HiMtary  pony,  mi  n^iakad  to  the 
Cittednl  chnrck  itf  St.  Pttrisk,  to  render  Mlenn  thmet*  for  In 
■ctoty. 

The  rannlwlig  annab  of  tku  aietropolU,  nn^  tlie  jtmx  USl, 
c1iie6y  conaiat  of  nch  particnlan  as  do  not  dwd  maifuita 
■oticB)  bat  will  be  nfiuieiitly  tbtcnsaed  in  oar  riar  of  the  p<bGe 
inrt'Trtiitiii  ud  btuUKnga  CMUMCted  with  tke,  i^geraacttl  of  Ai 
■ily,  and  ita  iatmie  in  extmt  and  p^tnlatioD. 

Tlie  year  IMl,  waa  mariKd  by  ak  ercnt  of  ilii^Ni^iiihiJ 
in^MHtance  ia  tiie  history  of  tha  ecwntry  at  iaige — the  viot  to 
Inland  of  hii  Mi^jeety,  King  Geargt  IV. ;  *nrpl  fMgrm  bi^ 
gloriou  t«  the  Sorocign,  and  gnrfa^rinf  to  all  daeaca  irf  UtjMS^ 
Ireland,  Itooigh  suny  coatorieg,  bad  bee>  a  tUmgu  to  the  pcr- 
>•■  of  her  crowned  mkn,  except  when  they  ^tttcdtheoonaliy 
in  arms.  It  renudned  for  the  fauth  SMnarch  of  the  line  of  fina»- 
viA  to  establiglt  a  new  b«  in  the  sway  of  the  Britiah  aceftR^ 


Ae  re*em  &  crown  laid  <m  twa  k^Om  In  taltMr,  wuh  i.  a>  i 
Has.  Ba.  Fka.  Et.  Uib.  Riz.  1689.  Above  Ihe  crown  ware  ZIX. 
denoting  ill  Talne  to  W  tkirlj-peiice,  ud  o*  the  exergve,  the  BMlk 
whereia  the  ttrtni  piecei  were  coined,  u  Ang.  Sept  Oct.  ne  Shilling* 
■ad  tlzpencM  were  IIh  nae.  B;  another  prodaBatton,  fctc4  In  De- 
Mwber  Mlawiag,  Iha  Hair-crowaa  were  calted  in,  and*  bring  itMtad 
anew,  made  U  pui  (br  crownn.  nene  ^ece*  bore  the  kin|  an  b«n^ 
bnck.inncribadJAcll.  Dn.  GnA.MAa.Bnt.  FnA.  Ew.H(n.KEZ.  On 
the  reverw  a  crown  Lnperial,  foarded  with  the  faar  rojaj  icatcheoM 
(cronwiM  and  each  crowned)  of  EaKland,  Scodnnd,  France,  and  Ireland, 
InttmrMi  with  Anno  Don.  law,  .and  iMcribed  Cnunro  Vicrana  Tat- 
ouao."  Ial80(l,ihartl7preTuuHtoth>b>ttUof  llH:Bojne,hTa«and 
-•pfor  grew  (Carce,  and  pewlM  wa«  aaed  in  the  coinace  of  Jaaea.  Ha 
kcaa  co^poaed  of  that  -mi-^i1  ware  intended  to  pnaa  mt  tha  emmacj  ti 
crown,  bnl  it  appear*  that  lh«7  werenorer  inaed,  and  the  J  are  now  T«7 
wel;*een,eveniathecahinatiefthecnriou.  Mr.  Uarria  (haa  Mate*  (he 
iflarenca  between  theae  and  the  piecea  noticed  abore  :  "  (bey  had  on  Ihe 
raaatandBankof  tbehanetwociaallipechiofcopper,  and  Ibe  uiiperiaf 
rown  between  tbs  ■catcbeonawaa  alio  ttnck  on  a  bit  of  copper.  Tbej 
ON,  '^iil'ii. amaaenled aboni  ^ edge*  with thii  inacriBtinnt  MaunaH 
c*«BBA  Fati.     Anro  Bnnni  SKnii." 
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by  approacUng  these  shores  in  the  character  of  a  fttriot-King^ 
equally  attentive-  to  the  interests  of  every  part  of  his  dond^ 
aions.  The  wisdom  of  this  measure  can  scarcely  ftdl  to  have  a 
beneficial  operation  on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  country  $  and 
tbe  Tisit  may  be  viewed  as  a  solemn  ratification  of  the  Union^  in 
^    heart  and  hand,  between  the  sister  kingdoms. 

The  enthosiasm  manifested  by  all  ranks  in  preparing  fo/t  the 
recqydbn  of  a  sovereign  so  justly  beloved^  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  generous  people^  too  long  accustomed  to  neglect,* 
and  warmly  responsive  to  overtures  of  friendship  and  liberality. 
As  the  harbinger  of  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  the  pa« 
tcmal  notice  of  a  benignant  ruler,  it  is  graleftil  to  observe' 
that  the  invidious  distinctions  of  party  were  forgotten,  in 
arirangements  for  welcoming  the  august  personage  whose  best' 
prerogative  is  a  superiority  to  parly  feeling.  The  welcome  wafted' 
towards  his  approaching  bark,  was  that  of  a  nation,  united  in'one 
eentament  of  respect  towards  a  sovereign  whose  friendship  was 
extended  to  all. 

It  was  believed  that  the  King  would  land  at  Dunleary,^  and 

▼ery  extensive  prqparations  were  made  for  receiving  him  at  that 

plftce.    In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the  Queen,  intdligence 

of  whieb  event  was  conveyed  to  his  Majesty  wlolst  the  royal' 

•q^adron  was  detained  by  contrary  winds,  off  the  coast  of  Ifl^des, 

he  declined  an  immediate  public  entry  of  the  metropolis  5  and, 

«fom  the  oontinnance  of  adverse  winds,  was  induced  to  prosecute 

"tke  remainder  of  his  voyage  in  a  manner  quite  unexpected,  but 

l^'^ularly  favourable  to  a  private  landing.    As  the  passage  from 

^**S*«^  was  likely  to  be  difficult  and  long,  for  vessels  depend- 

«gr  «oldy  on  the  agency  of  the  wind  and  tide,  his  majesty  quitted 

^  yacht,  and  embarked  in  the  steam-packet,  called  the  Light- 

g,  commanded  by  Captain  Skinner ;  by  which  packet  he  was ' 

•^^y  conveyed  to  the,  Irish  shore.    He  landed  at  the  pier  of 

j^  ^^^^'  **  9bout  haU  past  four,  P.  M.  on  Sunday,  the  l«th  of 

a  rfiT'''  .*'*  auiii  v^ereary  of  his  Majesty's  birthday  5  an  event  and 

^  m.  '  ^j^^h  ^  j€>MMg  be  joyfully  remonbered  in  the  country  upon 

'  *^^P^  I>«»towod  a  new  degree  of  interest. 

b2 
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Sfc  BeDJatnin  Bloomficld  waa  in  attendance  to  recmvc  Ida  rayd 
loaater  >  bnt  comparatively  few  other  persons  were  apprized  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  King  would  arrive.    Considerable  numbers, 
however,  were  attracted  to  Howth,  by  the  customary  recrfeations 
of  the  Sunday,  br  a  vague  hope  of  the  King's  arrival.     Amongst 
those  who  had  correct  intelligence  were  several  noble  persons, 
who  aSsenbled  on  the  pier  to  greet  his  approach  ;  bnt  the  greater 
part  of  tha  concourse  was  composed  of  various  ranks  fortuitously 
ceUetoted.;  and  by  these  honest,  but  incongruous,  organs  of  the 
gea^sral  fe^lhi^,  he  was  received  with  loud  andrepeated  acdamatious 
of  joy  imd  welcome.     We  may  well  suppose  that  this  cordial 
reception,,  from  an  indiscriminate  assemblage,  must  have  been 
pdcuUarly  gratifying  to  the  august  visitant.     His  Majesty  nw* 
placed  his' foot  on  Irish  ground  with  marked  alacrity  }  snd,  by  his 
demeanour,  evinced  that  he  was,  on  this  occasion,  well  contented 
to  adftfit,  SB  a  substitute  for  more  polished  harangues,  the  sponta- 
neous languf^e  of  the  heart,  bursting  from  classes  so  different  in 
degree,  but  al]  uniform  in  sentiment.     As  a  memorable  feature 
connected  with  the  unostentatious  confidence  in  which  George  the 
Fourth  landed  in  Ireland,  it  must  be  remarked  that  there  was  not 
present  either  military  guard  or  police  officer  5  and,  without  any 
other  .escort  than  that  of  an  attached  people,  his  Majesty  proceeded, 
in  the  carnage  which  awaited  his  arrival,  to  the  Vice-r^;al  liodgc 
in  the  Phoenix  Park. 

The  King,  during  his  visit  to  Ireland,  chiefly  resided  at  the 
Vice-regal  Lodge  >  and,  for  some  days  after  his  arrival,  rfemained 
at  that  seat  in  ^eat  privacy,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  decease 
of  tl^  Queen.  The  public  entry  of  his  Majesty  into  Dublin  took 
Ijjace  on  Friday,  the  17th  of  August,  and  constituted  the  most 
magnificent,  as  well  as  the  most  gratifying,  spectacle  ever  wit- 
nessed in  this  city.  The  splendid  procession  by  which  the  King 
was  conducted  into  the  metropolis  was  arranged  nearly  in  t  e 
following  order. 

A  squadron  of  Cavalry,  with  a  band. 

Esquires. 
Governors  of  the  County  of  Dublin. 
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The  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Dublin. 

The  Masters  in  Chancery. 

The  King's  Seijeants  at  Law. 

The  King's  Solidtor-General. 

The  King's  Attorney-General. 

Companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Knights  Bachelors. 

Knights  Commanders  of  the  Bath. 

Grand  Crosses  of  the  Bath. 

Baronets. 

The  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College. 

Younger  Sons  of  Barons. 

Younger  Sons  of  Viscounts. 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Justices  of  both  Benches,  according 

to  their  seniority,  the  Juniors  first,  and 

all  habited  in  their  robes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

The  Vice  Treasurer. 

Privy  Counsellors  not  being  Peers. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Barons. 

Younger  Sons  of  Earls. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Viscounts. 

Secretaries  of  State. 

Barons. 

Bishops. 

Younger  Sons  of  Marquesses. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Earls. 

Viscounts. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Marquesses. 

Earls. 

Marquesses. 

Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

Archbishop  of  Cashell. 
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Axchbbliop  of  Dublin. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Lord  Primate. 

Then  his  Excellenqr  the  Liwd  Lieatenant'a  State,  in  carriages  and 

.on  horseback,  as  follows  : 

The  State  Trmnpeters,  Two  and  Two. 

The  Serjeant  Trumpeter. 

The  Pursuivants  Messengers. 

Grooms  of  the  Ghandser. 

Pursuiyants. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant's  Pages. 

Gentlemen  at  large. 

Pursuivants. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber. 

Atlilone  Pursuivant  of  Arms.  >- 

Master  of  the  Horse. 

Serjeants  of  Arms,  with  their  Maces. 

Steward  and  Comptroller  of  the  Household. 

Gentlemen  Ushers  and  Chamberlain. 

Cork  Herald.  Dublin  Herald. 

Two  Aides  de      The  Sword  of  State  borne      Two  Aides  de 

Camp.        by  a  Peer,  (the  Duke  of  Leinster)      Camp. 
Gentleman  Usher         *^"  Excblmwcy  ^^^  ^-^^  ^^ 

of  the  Black  Rod.  ""  Arms . 

Load  Lixutbnant. 

Two  Aides  de         Colonel  of  the  Battle       Two  Aides  de 

Camp.  Axe-Guards.  Camp. 

The  Battle-Axe  Guards. 

The  Town  Major. 

Squadron  of  Cavalry. 

His  Majesty  rode  in  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  eight 
horses,  and  repeatedly  noticed,  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
the  enthusiastic  acclamations  with  which  he  was  continually 
greeted  by  the  vast  multitudes  assembled  to  testify  their  loyal 
sentiments  on  this  happy  occasion.  When  the  King  arrived 
at  the  bounds  of  civic  jurisdiction,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Shoift, 
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Aldomen^  aid  ReoovAsr,  qppreaclied^  sad  the  Lord  Mayor  da* 
Myeredto  his  Migwtjr  the  City  keyB>  on  a  silver  salrer ;  vhich 
he  immediately  returned.  The  Recovder  was  then  intr6diiced>  and 
addressed  to  his  Majesty  an  appropriiAe  speedi.  The  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Civic  Body  now  preceded  the  carriage  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant ;  and^  witib  no  other  alteration  of  order^  the  proeessioil 
moved  towards  the  castfe^  At  half-past  two  o*clock  His  Majesty 
entered  the  Castl^-gate^  intdl^[eace  of  wluch  event  was  pronral* 
ged  by  the  discharge  of  a  rocket^  and  a  royal  salute  was  imrne^ 
diately  ftred  in  the  Park. 

When  the  King  entered  the  castle^  he  reedived  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  the  sword  of  state^  which  he  replaced  in  the  hands  of 
the  Viceroy,  Charles-Chetwynd,  Earl  Talbot.  His  Majesty 
afterwards  received  on  the  liirone  addresses  from  tiie  dty  of 
Dublin  i  the  provost,  fUlews,  and  scholars  of  IVinity  College ) 
and  the  ckrgy  of  the  eetablished  church. 

The  weather,  on  this,  proud  and  auspidons  day,  was  extremely 
tat  'y  and  the  most  excellent  order  was  preserved  by  the  immense 
oonconrse  of  spectators.  The  procession  was  condnoted  with 
admirable  skill  and  regularity,  and  no  event  took  place  to  dietract 
frmn  the  grat^icatioii  of  the  soverdgn  or  the  joy  of  his  subjects. 
In  the  evening  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

On  Saturday,  August  IStht  his  Majesty  was  present  at  a 
review  of  the  troops  in  the  Phoeliix  Park,  and  the  City  was  again* 
fflaaunated  on  the  eveniagef  that  day.  On  the  morning  of  the 
following  Sunday  he  attended  divine  service  at  Chrfstchurdr 
Cathedral,  when  a  sermon  was  preadked  by  the  ArdMshop  of 
Dublin. 

On  Monday,  August  Mth,  his  Majesty  held  his  first  levee  at 
the  Castie  of  Dublin,  which  was  very  numerously  attraded  by  per- 
Mms  distinguished  by  rank  or  talent  from  aH  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Amongst  the  ceremoaials  moat  conspicuous  for  grandeur  and 
interest,  during  tfais  royal  visit,  was  that  of  an  Installation  of 
Knights  Companions  of  tiie  most  iUnstrioas  order  of  St.  Patrick. 
This  installation  was  held  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Fttrick,  on 
Tuesday,  tlie  98th  of  Anguat.    Tim  whole  of  the^eeremotiies  were* 
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pcrioraed  y(itk  all  fxisrible  mgnifipeMB,  «d  the  preMMe 
of  the  Sorerdgn  shed  over  the  fltmtcly  proceediagb  Ui  ak  af 
Ktlemiuty  Hat  imported  wlditioDBl  dignity  to  tbe  oatioul  ovdcr. 
Tbe  Knigkts  on  that  dt;  iamted  with  tUa  iUnatntw  ocdor, 
wwe  Ufl  Royid  Higtuieaa  the  Dnka  of  Cnmberkiid  (Lord 
Grevea  being  fHtoxy)  i  the  Uarqneas  «f  D*negal  i  hia  eneeUoicf 
Garl  Talbot ;  the  Earl  of  Caledoa  ;  the  Evl  of  Ormonde ;  tlM 
Earl  of  MMth;  the  Earl  ^  Bagal;  tiie  Garl  of  Coutown ;  and 
llie  Earl  of  Boden. 

Alter  the  ceremoDUls  of  the  Inatallatjon  a  Baguficeat  dinaer 
tooic  place  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  at  which  Ins  Uajeaty  was 
preaeat. 

Od  tha  ereniog  of  Thursday,  the  30th  at  Augast,  a  bdl,  ef 
lumanal  afdeudonr.waa  given  at  theRotDndaby  ^eKnigkta«f  St. 
^tfick.  Hia  Majaaty  honoured  thia  fcsdrity  with  bia  preaeoce, 
and  it  miut  be  nearly  Buperflnona  to  obasre  that  the  soene  waa 
reapWndent  in  nuilt,  beauty,  and  fartiea. 

IVinity  CoU^[e  waa  honoored  wteb  hia  Mqeaty's  preac»ce 
at  a  sunptuooa  dinner ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  bad,  Uheviae,  the 
boiVMir  of  entertaioiBg  his  Miyetty  at  the  JdMMion'house.  Intent 
on  soqniring  all  practicable  knowledge  eoncenaing  a  city  ao  greatly 
ennobled  by  pnblit  stnctnrea,  and  ao  well  entililed  t»  Ae  p«- 
aonal  notice  of  royalty,  hia  Majesty  &y«ved.with  hia  liupet^n 
the  principal  baildings  and  inititntiona  of  Oabliii.  His  graeiowe 
attention  to  Um  stdid  interesta  of  the  ooontry  waa  eepadally  eriHced 
by  his  not  omitting,  among  these  ot>iacta  of  examination,  the  Linen- 
hall,  a  building  sod  establiahment  coBiieeted  wilfa  the  at^e 
manubctnre  of  the  conntry. 

Amongst  different  nddreases  received  by  the  King,  whilst  he 
held  his  coort  atl>ablin,  mnat  be  noticed  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  of  keland.  The  limited  dantimi  of  lUs,  his 
Uigeaty's  first  visit  to  Irdand,  allowed  of  few  excursions  to  places 
at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  metropt^.  The  pmoipal 
conntry  seats  distingniahed  by  his  presence  were  Biaae-eaatle, 
in  the  connty  of  Baatmeath,  the  noble  family  reaidenos  of  the  Mar* 
qoeas  Conyngham,  and  Power«GaiirUhouBe,.in  thecount^  of  Wifk- 
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vilh  ii  Tisit  tin  Canigli,  iailie  ooonty  of  Kildure,«ad  witneiteil^ 
Imtki  moftthcr  pauifiilly  impropilioini^  .tke  eqoeitriui  sports  of 
tkU  ^MbmM.  nee-gmitid.  Preriovaly  to  loating  IMiliii^  Ids 
Mi^yesty  was  pkaaed  to  bestow  marks  ^  of  his  royal  bounty  ob 
mimeroiis  charitaUe  mstitntions. 

On  quitting  Ireland  his  Majesty  embarked  at  Danleary^  since 

termed  King*8*town.    His  embarkation  took  place  on  Monday, 

tbe  drd  of  September }  and  before  he  proceeded  to  IJanleary  his 

Mi^esty  made  a  short  excorsion  into  the  county  of  Wicklow,  then 

hoiio«iring  with  his  proMnce  the  fine  seat  of  L<Nrd  Viscount  Pow- 

crsoomrt.  He  left  the  Vice<-regal  Lodge  in  the  Phoenix  P^k  at  one 

o'clock }   and  after  miting  die  manskm  of  Lord  Powerscoilrt, 

anhped  at  Ihinleary  at  about  half  past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Due  preparations  were  made  at  that  port  for  the  convenience  and 

dignity  of  his  embarkation.    A  pavffion,  surmounted  with  the 

British  crown^  richly  gilt,  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 

hiB  Majesty,  at  which  he  was  receiyed,  on  alighting  from  his 

carnage,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  other  distinguished  per- 

nonages.    The  concoune  of  spectators,  or  rather  of  cordial  actors 

in  the  ceremony  of  ftffewell  to  the  august  visitant,  was  immense ; 

and  the  expressions  of  regret,  and  the  rdterated  blessings  on  the 

royal  footsteps,  which  burst  from  the  prodigious  multitude,  must 

hsve  proved  grateful,  for,  very  for,  beyond  the  most  flattering 

pkmdits  that  erer  attended  a  conqueror's  progress.    The  triumph 

boM  celeteatkl  was  that  <^  an  enlarged  dominion  oyer  the  best 

affiBOtioiis  of  a  gallant,  discriminating,  and  generous  people.    His 

Majesty  received  at  Dunleary  an  address  from  the  inhabitants  of 

Dublin,  to  which,  and  other  denotations  of  attachment  towards 

kis  person,  he  made  a  brief,  but  gracious  and  impressive  reply. 

He  rqieatefly  waved  his  hand,  with  smiles  of  approbation  and 

good-will,  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  water's  edge. 

Owing  to  adverse  winds,  the  royal  squadron  did  not  finally 
quit  the  Irish  coast  until  Friday,  the  7th  of  September  -,  but  his 
Majesty,  after  formally  embarking^  remained  on  board  his  yacht. 
On  the  day  of  his  departure  from  Dublin,  his  Majestf-cansed 
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t»  be  adclrMOirt  to  hSi  jMritoncy  Cbwatfr^OMtarprf,  B«i  TJbtt, 
Lord  UeutflMBit,  a  manMraUe  letter^  wUek  ve  teanMribe  in  tin 
|laoe»  as  die  aaiit]|neiita  it  incnketet  are  eMimtiil,  in  an  imptr- 
tant.  decree,  to  that  kuareaae  of  ]iatuiaal.praeperit7  wineb  we  bipe 
aiay  be  confidently  expected  horn  tbe  mew  era  m  the  bistory  of 
Irdand  prodnoed  by  tbis  Tisit  of  ^die  Soweign. 

''  Mt  Loan^— Tbe  time  of  the  Eing^s  departare  from  IrekBd 
being  wriTed,  I  am  commanded  by  his  Mi^eety  to  esfnw  bis  entire 
Sfyprobation  of  tbe  mannsr  in  wbidi  all  poraons  acting  in  civil  and 
military  situations  in  the  dty  of  DnUin  and  its  neigfabombaod 
have  performed  their  seyeral  daties  dnring  tbe  period  of  bis 
Majesty's  residence  in  this  part  of  tbe  kingdom.  His  M^esty  is 
pleased  to  consider  that  to  yoor  Excellency  bis  acknowladgmcnta 
urt  porticnlarly  dae.  He  is  oonsdoos  how  mnch  he  owes  to 
•your  Excellency's  attentions  and  airangonents ;  and  bis  Mi^ty 
gladly  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  of  declaring  the  b^  aowe 
which  be  entertains  of  the  ability^  temper^  and  firmness  witb 
which  yoor  Excellency  has  nniformly  adnunistcred  the  great  tnaa* 
which  he  has  placed  in  yonr  hands. 

'^  I  am  further  commanded  to  state^  that  tbe  testimonials  of 
dntifDl  and  affectionate  attachment  which  his  Majesty  has  received 
from  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  his  Irish  sul^ects,  hare  smle 
the  deepest  impression  on  his  mind }  and  that  be  looks  Ibnrai^ 
to  the  period  when  he  shall  revisit  them  with  the  atnpngeit  lael- 
ings  of  satisfrkction.  His  Majesty  treats  that«  in  tiie  moMi  tine, 
not  only  the  spirit  of  loyal  nnion^  which  now  so  generally  exisCa, 
will  remain  unabated  and  nninqmired;  bat  that  every  cmae  of 
irritation  will  be  avoided  and  discountenanced ;  mataal  fosbenraaoe 
and  good-will  observed  and  encouraged ;  and  a  seoarity  be  thns 
afforded  for  the  continuance  of  that  concord  amongst  themsdrca, 
which  is  not  less  essential  to  his  M«jesty*s  hi^iness  than  to  their 
own»  and  which  it  has  been  the  chief  object  of  his  Miyesty>  dnitaf 
lus  residence  in  this  oonntry,  to  cherish  and  pnmiote. 

"  His  Mi\}esty  well  knows  the  generosity  and  wanntboftbeart 


wUclk^MkgtiAABdmuiUat  ot  Mi^  ftdtyu  peq»le  In  inliiid, 
and  he  lenses  them  with  a  heart  fioQl  ef  aftction  tewarda  tlMoi^ 
and  with  a  oonfidenl  and  gta»a£jmg  peraiuurien,  that  this  parting 
admonitioii  and  u^nnction  of  their  Svrere^  wifl  not  be  git«n  in 
Tain. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be^  with  great  trmth  and  r^gaifd^ 

''MyliOTd, 
"  Yoor  £xoeIlency'a  most  obedient  and  fidthfal  aervant^ 

''  81DM0UTH. 

t>F  TUB  ANTUSNT  gTATE  OF  DUBLIN,  ITS  WALLS^IMmBflnC 
ABCHITECTURB,  AND  RBLIGIOOS  FOUNDATIONS. 

Previously  to  entering  on  a  description  of  the  existing  impor- 
tance and  magnificence  of  Dublin^  as  displayed  in  extent  of  site 
and  beauty  of  architectural  embellishment^  it  is  necessary^  for  the 
purposes  of  historical  and  topographical  delineation^  to  examine 
into  its  boundaries  and  character  whilst  it  constituted  the  theatre  of 
many  early  ^  but  distinguished  transactions^  recorded  informer  pages. 

The  walls  of  the  antient  city^  including  those  of  the  castle^  did 
not  exceed  in  extent  one  Irish  mile^  and  the  space  which  they 
encompassed  (as  may  be  perceived  by  a  reference  to  the  map  of 
Dublin^  made  by  Speed  in  1610)  approached  to  an  oblong  form^  ex- 
cept that  a  considerable  contraction^  or  deviation  from  the  right  line^ 
occurred  on  the  south-west.  From  the  norths  or  store^  tower  of  the 
castle^  now  demolished^  ''  the  city  wall  was  carried  by  the  garden 
of  Cork-house^  which  was  antiently  the  church-yard  of  St.  Mary 
les  Dames^  unto  Dame's  gate^  which  stood  upon  the  rising  of 
Cork-hill^  opposite  to  a  small  alley^  called  by  some  Scarlet-alley^ 
and  by  some  Salutation-alley.  It  must  here  be  noticed^  that  the 
street  now  called  Cork-hill,  is  no  antient  name  of  the  place,  but 
was  affixed  to  it  only  in  the  last  century^  from  a  house  erected 

there  by  the  first  Earl  of  Cork."* 

« 

*  Hist,  of  Dublin  by  Harris,  p.  57 }  from  which  work  (the  most  valuable 
anthority  in  regard  to  the  former  sttfte  of  dds  City)  are  derived  all  such 
paasaget  in  the  fbHowiag  aeeoiBt  of  anUaot  D«blhi>  as  are  oMriwd  hy 
inverted  coaunas. 
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Dume^S'gate, ''  antietitly  called  the  «astem*gBte  «ad  St.  Maiy^a* 
gate>  and  so  mentioned  by  Maurice  Regan^*'  stood  near  the  centre 
-  of  the  city  wnll^  on  the  north-east,  and  derived  its  name  from  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Mary  ies  Dames^  which  occupied  a  contignbus  site 
within  the  walls.     This  gate^  which  was  "  bnilt  with  towers, 
castle* wise^  and  was  armed  with  a  portcullis/'  was  one  of  the 
narrowest  entrances  into  the  dty,  and  was  taken  down  in  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century.     In  the  t^e  6i  Charles  I.  ''  the 
places  where  now  Crane-lane^  Essex-street,  Temple-bar,  and 
Fleet-street  are  bnilt,  were  a  strand  and  slough,  and  there  was  a 
snail  harbour  near  the  footof  Dame 's'^te,  from  whence  Arch- 
bishop  Alan,  in  1534,  took  boat,  intending  to  fly  to  England,  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald.     This  slough  was  reclaimed, 
and  the  river  imbanked  with  quays,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
and  the  council-chamber,  and  other  structures  being  built  there, 
it  was  thought  necessary  by.  the  government,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
cumbrances daily  increased  by  the  growth  of  trade,  to  make,  ano^ 
ther  aperture  in  the  city  wall,  which  was  done  in  the  government 
of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  1675,  by  demolishing  Isod's-tower, 
and  in  the  room  of  it  erecting  a  new  gate,  which  then  got  the 
denomination  of  Essex-gate,*'  since  also  demolished. 

The  exact  situation  of  Isod^s-tower  is  not  noticed,  either  by 
Speed  or  Harris,  but  we  learn,  from,  the  latter  authority,  that  the  wall 
extended  from  that  structure  NNW.  until  "  it  joined  Newman *8- 
tower,  by  some  called  Buttevant*s-tower,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  a  little  west  of  the  place  where  Essex-bridge  now  stands  ^ 
and  from  thence,  at  no  great  distance,  it  was  annexed  to  another 
tower,  antiently  called  Case's-tower,  but,  in  latter  times,  the 
Baker *s-tower,  the  same  having  been  long  held  as  the  Baker *s- 
hall." 

To  the  west  of  Case*s-tower,  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  at  the 
end  of  Fishamble-street,  stood  a  /'  castle,*'  which  in  different 
ages  was  known  by  the  successive  appellations  of  Proutefort's 
and  Fyan*s-castle,  probably  from  two  families  bearing  those 
names.  A  strong  building,  termed  the  old  Crane,  which  was 
for  some  time  usedaa  a  castom^honse,  stood  near  the.  walls. 
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"  between  f  heWood-qnay  a&d  MercliBnt'8*qnay,  attbe  end  of  VHne* 
tavern-street^  but  seems  to  hare  been  more  modem  than  the  tow-* 
ers  and  castle  befiyre  .mentioned^  and  to  hare  been  erected  for 
other  purposes  than  defence."  Part  of  the  building  remained  in 
the  18th  century,  and  from  this  stmctnre  a  fine  of  •  wall^  erected 
when  the  city  was  threatened  by  Edward  Bruce,  A.D«  1816>. 
"  stretched  in  a  direct  line  alongMerchant*s*quay,  till  it  joined  the 
Bridge-gate,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  bridge,  which 
gave  name  to  one  oi  the  most  aatient  streets'  in  the  cky,  called 
ihnn  thence  Bridge-street,  and  afforded  also  another  inlet  to  the 
city.  This  gate  was  not  coeval  with  the  bridge,  which  was  bnilt  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  but  was  erected  in  1316,  against  Brace's, 
attempt.'* 

From  Bridge-gate  the  wall  was  continued  *^  on  the  west  side 
d  Bridge*street  to  another  gate,  which  stood  between  the  soutfa 
ead  of  the  said  street  and  the  lower  end  of  New  Row."  This  is 
called  by  Stanihurst,  Gormund-gate,  but  is  by  other  writons 
termed  Ormonde-gate.  The  spot  on  which  it  stood  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Wormwood-gate. 

From  the  gate  termed  Ormonde's,  the  wall  stretched  up  a  steep 
hill  to  Newgate,  which  latter  stmctmrewas  used  as  a  prison  until  the 
erection  of  a  more  spacious  gaol,  in  recent  years.*  Considerable 
remains  of  the  city  wall  were  lately  to  be  seen  in  this  direction  ; 
but  those  fragments  of  antiquity  were  destroyed  on  the  opening 
of  upper  Bridge-street. 

From  Newgate ''  the  wall  was  carried  south-east  along  the 
rear  of  Back-lane,  to  another  aperture  in  it,  at  St.  Nicholas*s-gate^ 
and  in  this  extension  it  supported  three  towers  j  the  first  of  which 
was  called  the  Watch-tower,  placed  near  Newgate,  where  ordi- 
narily a  sentry  stood,  heretofore,  to  guard  the  prisoners  therein 
confined.  The  second  tower  was  in  shape  octangular,  but  was 
usually  called  the  Hanging-tower,  from  a  propension,  or  lean* 

*  It  is  proved  by  the  foundation  charter  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Joha 
'^  witfaoat  Newfrate,"  that  this  fortified  entrance  of  the  city  was  known  hy 
the  appellative  **  New"  about  the  year  1188. 
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img  p<Mtii%>  it  liad  towwrdB  the  tabiirbf .  The  tiiird  of  these 
towers  stood  between  the  Haiigiiig*towtr  and  8t.  Nichoks's-gate^ 
and  was  eafled  sometimes  the  Rovnd-tower^  from  its  figore,  and 
sometimes  St.  Francds's-tower^  from  its  position  opposite  to  Ae 
gasden  of  dwFrandscan  friery,  which  is  now  all  covered  with 
s/' 

Between  Ormonde-gate  and  the  gate  of  St.  Nidiolas^  the  wall^ 
of  being  placed  at  right  angks  with  the  other  lines  of 
anral  defenee^  ^qieriaioed  that  indentation  which  we  have  pre- 
vioasly  noticed*  In  its  ftvther  progress  it  was  carried  ''  at  the 
back  of  a  ndU-race  in  Bride*s*al]ej ;"  and  in  that  nei( 
we  heHevB  some  vestiges  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  first  opening  in  the  line  of  wall  on  the  south-east 
formerly  termed  Pool-gate^  *'  from  a  conflnence  of  water  which 
setIM  in  tins  hollow^  and  was  often  trooMesomd  to  passengers^ 
till  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  it.  In  latter  times  this  gate  has 
been  called  St.  Werbiirgh*s-gate>  in  regard  to  its  sitaation  at  die 
ssioth  end  of  a  street  of  that  name^  dividing  the  same  from  Bride's* 
street,  or  St.  Bridget's-street.** 

From  Pool-gate  the  wall  proceeded  in  nearly  a  direct  line,  until 
'^  it  terannated  with  the  casUe,  at  Bhmingham-tower,  a  little 
beyond  a  small  tower  which  stood  on  the  dty-wall,  in  the  room 
of  which  was  afterwards  erected  a  Mttle  buildings  projecting  oat 
of  Hoey's-alley."  Here  ''  a  good  part  of  the  city  wall*'  was  to  be 
seen,  when  the  posthnmons  History  of  Dublin  by  Mr.  Harris  was 
published  in  1766.  The  principal  remains  are  now  removed,  bat 
the  wafi  may  still  in  some  places  be  traced,  nnder  workshops  in 
the  rear  of  Hoey's-conrt. 

We^  are  told  by  Harris  that  there  was  ^  anciently,  hereabouts, 
a  Small  gate  which  gave  an  entrance  into  the  city  from  Sheep- 
storeet  to  Castle-street,*  called  St.  Anstin's-gate,  not  as  some 

*  On  cligg^ing,  in  the  early  part  of  the  preient  centary,  the  foundation 
of  the  Quarter  Master-general'a  Office,  near  the  gate  leading  from  the 
Canae-yard  to  Sheep-atiaet,  there  was  found  a  boat,  made  in  the  ribbed 
maanMr,  but  of  rade  coaitmctioa.  This  discovery  took  place  at  about  the 
depth  of  twelve  feet  from  the  tarface.— Information  alTorded  by  F.  Joba- 
•ton,  Esq.  architect  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
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bare  iaagjned J  bemse  It  op«Md  a  paMtfa  to  amatiMiety  of 
Aiyntio^qrs,  wfaicUi  to  sif^port  ihek  iiotioii«  Ikey  mnntakuigly 
place  in  Castle-street.  For  that  religious  house  did  not  U«  within 
tl»#  cit^j  but  without  the  wnUl,  nortlHvaid  of  DanieVstreet^ 
9kB0st  opposite  to  the  end  of  Geoigie's-lMie,  wheie  some  foolstepa 
of  ihe  mteaof  it  were  ktely  to  be  seen,  at  the  bottom^  of  Chow* 
siMiet.'*  In  4he  correction  of  s«chanopkiio&  Mr«  Hatiis  ob(Mrye» 
that ''  this  gate  took  the  aaase  of  Anstin's-gate,  dther  as  it  was 
dedicated  to  that  saint,  or  as  it  afforded  a  passage  to  the  friera  of 
that  order  to  .attend  the  eitiaeaa  ia  their  ni|^y  eoalBSsions  and 
e4har  duties,  when  the  principal  gates  of  the  city  were  kept  dose 
shut  and  guarded."  Acoordiag  to  the  sane  historiai^  ^  before 
th6,buildii^  of  the  castle,  the  watt  of  the  dty  ran  vip  short  of  the 
aam^.aadtothe  west  of  it,' until  it  joined  Daiae's*gate  j  and. 
mucb  of  the  foundation  of  the  old  walk'  has  been,  from  time  to 
tiM^,.  disooveied,  in  digging  the  earth  fbr  kybg  the  foundations  of. 
bwWnfB  in  that  tract/' 

The  above  statement  re^MCting  the  limits  of  the  antient  city« 
akh0i^h  less  persincuous  than  is  desirable,  may  not  be  altogether 
nasatisfactoty,  if  the  modem  names  of  places,  which  are  no* 
ticed  in  every  practicable  instance,  are  held  in  remembrance,  aa 
data  of  observation,  oi  land-marks  in  the  antiquary^s  jNrogress 
over  ground  entirely  divested  of  its  fcmner  character  by  the  wear 
of  years  and  the  hand  of  modem  industry.  We  have  shown  that 
the  embattled  walls,  long  the  chief  reliance  of  the  city,  are  now 
in  every  direction  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  that  even  the 
traces  of  their  foundation  are  to  be  ascertained  only  in  a  few  ob- 
scure districts.  It  appears,  from  all  attainable  documents,  that . 
they  were  in  a  state  of  fair  preservation  in  the  year  1610,  at  which 
time  Speed  published  his  mi^  of  this  dty»  AlthoiQpk 
they  were  deemed  defensible  in  the  dvil  wars  of  the  17th 
tury.*    From  that  time  they  fell  gradually  into  utter  ne|^ect, 

*  In  the  year  1041,  **  part  of  the  dty-walls  fell  down,  and  were  left 
aarepaired  by  the  citisens,  under  pretence  of  want  of  money,  nntU  the 
lordsgnsticet  lent  them  40/.  to  advance  that  service."  It  must  be  nearly 
•■peHlnoas  to  obierve  thai  a  want  of  seal  in  the  caass  of  defence,  created 


attd.liaT6  been*  progresshrely  removed,  in  nCtention  to  a  growing 
reftieflieiift  of  mannen,  aad  at  the  demand  of  an  increasing  po- 
pidation. 

Tkifl  dly  affords  no  corions  inatanees  of  antient  domestic  ar- 
elptectnre.  -  It  is  observed,  in  the  History  of  DnUin  by  Bir; 
HaiTis,  that,  ^^  both  before  and  in  the  rdgn  of  <^een  Eliari>etli^ 
the  ei&ens  fitted  ap  their  bosses  in  a  more  daraUe  and  Gon?eniesit 
form'*  than  the  bnildbg  of  smooth  wattles  footed  by  Henry  H.  | 
*'  namely,  of  timber,  boilt  in  the  cage*work  fitfhion,  ekgaotlf 
enough  adorned,  and  covered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  shingies.** 
Several  hooses  of  this  description  were  standing  in  different  pnrtr 
of'  the  City,  at  the  date  of  the  above  publication  (1766),  bat  we- 
believe  that  scarcely  any  example  is  at  present  remaining.  The 
oastom  of  building  with  stone,  or  brick,  became  in  Dablki,  as  in 
ntet  great  cities  within  the  British  domittions,  aiore  comaM>n  in 
the  re^  of  James  I.  ai^d  his  successor  |  bot  few,  if  any,  of  the 
houses  erected  in  those  early  parts  of  the  17th  century  are  now  • 
to  be  seen.  Mr.  Hsrris  bestows  particular  notice  on  a  "  large 
house  in  Wine*tayem*street,  opposite  to  Gooke*street,  whicli 
showed  some  elegance  in  the  structure,  and  had  on  the  front  an 
escutcheon  containing  a  coat  of  arms,  on  one  side  of.  which  was  a 
toblet,  bearing  the  date  of  1641.'*  But  the  front  of  tUshonse 
was  taken  down,  and  rebuilt,  in  the  yew  1760. 

Concerning  the  antient  state  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
city,  t^e  information  to  be  adduced  is  brief,  and  far  from  satisfric- 
tory  $  ibr  the  most  attentive  inquirers  into  the  topography  of  Dub- 
lin have  been  contented  with  deriving  their  principal  intelligence, 
respectkig  this  part  of  the  capital,  from  the  map  of  Speed,  pub- 
lished in  1610.  At.  that  time  **  the  river  Liffey  was  not  embanked 
by  qupys  on  the  north  side.  The  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
new  custom-house  j  the  Bachelor*s-walk ;  the  two  Ormond-qnays, 
east  and  west  of  Essex-bridge  3  the  Inns'-quay  j  Arran,  Ellis,  and 
Pembroke  quays  -,  extending  above  7000  feet,  and  now  entirely 

by  party  dhrisions,  was  the  true  reason  of  this  alleged  incapacity.     In  ' 
1548,  "  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Dublin  were  repaired, 
and  strengthened,  by  Colonel  Jones."— Hist,  of  Dnblin  by  Harris.     ^ 
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built  on,  was  then  covered  with  onse,  and  overflowed  by  the  tides, 
except  a  small  part  abont  the  king*s-lnu8,  which  had  been  a  mo- 
nastery of  Dominican  friars/*  The  whole  of  the  city  on  the  north 
Bide  of  the  river  was  then  called  Ostman-town  (corruptly  Oxman- 
town),  and  was  confined  between  a  religious  foundation,  termed 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  which  stood  on  the  east,  and  Church-street, 
so  denominated  on  account  of  its  contiguity  to  a  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Michan,  situated  on  the  west ;  which  street  extended  nearly 
from  Pill-lane  to  the  site  of  the  present  gaol.  To  the  northward 
were  the  villages  of  Grange-Gorman,  Stoney-batter,  and  Glass- 
manogue ;  the  buildings  of  which  are  since  united  to  the  city. 

Whilst  Dublin  remained  thus  narrow  in  limits,  but  with  a 
crowded  population,  it  was  frequently  visited  by  the  severe  cala- 
mities of  fire  and  pestilence.  Such  ^vils  were  common  to  all 
antaent  cities  of  the  British  Isles,  which  were  alike  constructed  in 
an  injudicious  manner,  the  chief  object  being  that  of  compressing 
a  great  number  of  habitations  within  the  bounds  of  fortified  walls, 
whilst  the  builders  were  indifferent  to  beauty  of  arrangement,  and 
ignorant,  or  utterly  neglectful,  of  precautions  for  the  safety  from 
conflagration,  and  the  good  health  of  the  tenants. 

Amongst  the  numerous  religious  foundations  which  were 
dissolved  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  which,  with  one  trivial 
etception,  no  architectural  vestiges  now  exist  for  the  gratification 
of  the  antiquary,  the  following  were  of  principal  importance.^ 

7%e  Abbey  of  the  Flfgin  Mary,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
religious  houses  of  this  city,  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Liffey.  ft  is  said  by  Mr.  Archdall,  that  this  Abbey  owed 
"  its  origin  to  the  Danes,  abont  the  year  948,  immediately  after 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  ;'*  but  there  appear  to  be  some 
reasons  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion .     If  the  date  of 

*  Macb  of  the  historical  Infonnatioii  contained  in  onr  brief  notice  of 

» 

tbete  extinct  ettabliahmenti,  which,  since  the  destruction  of  tlie  bnildingi^- 
have  ceased  to  fonn  objects  of  general  interest,  is  derived  from  ArchdalVM 
Monatticen  Hibemicum,  in  which  work  the  reader  desirous  of  further  in- 
telligence will  find  lists  of  the  respective  abbots,  and  many  other  particu- 
lan,  celleetod  wiA  much  industry,  although  »tiU  of  an  imperfoct  charactor. 
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fonndiltioii  h^^  in  het,  not  evlier  »>>h!  that  ai^nmedby  the  mttor 
of  the  Monastioon^  we  most  certainly  a4nut,  with  him^  that  Ae  Irish 
woohl  acarvely ''  hare  attempted  to  estaUish  a  relig^ma  boase^  ia 
thevicinity  of  foreigDcra  with  whom  Ihey  were  in  a  state  of  never- 
ceasing  war&re  /'hot  other  authorities  ( Antiq.  Hibem.  p.78,  Ac.) 
ascribe  themmt  of  this  fonndation  to l^faJiadiy  (yUehfjU&n,  the 
celebrated  Irish  king  who  seized  and  put  to  i^aOk  the  ^nnt 
Toigeshis^  about  the  yea^  845.    It  is  believed  that  king  Ma)achy» 
when  victorious  over  the  Danes,  obtained  posseasicA  of  Dubfin  i 
uid  we  perceive  no  ground  for  objecting  to  t^e  probability  of  the 
foundation  then  taking  phce  under  his  auspices. 

This  abbey  was  richly  endowed,  and  the  abbot  waa  a  lord  of 
parliament.  The  order  was  first  Bened|f;tine^  but  afterwards 
Cistertian.  Subsequent  to  the  dissolution,  the  buildings  were 
granted  to  James,  earl  of  Kildare,  **  for  the  keeping  oi  his  horses 
and  train^  at  the  times  of  his  repairing  to  parliament,  or  council.*' 
Some  remains  of  the  structure,  which  exhibit  the  pointed  style  of 
architectu-e,  are  now  worked  into  the  buildings  of  a  sugar  bake- 
house. An  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  formerly  in  this  abbey,  » 
still  preserved  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Mary's-lane. 

Tke  Friarjf  of  Si,  Saviour,  likewise  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  was  founded,  writes  Arohdall,  *'  near  the  gw* 
bridge  (on  the  place  where  stood  the  chapel  of  St.  Saviour)  be- 
tween the  years  1«02,  and  1218,  by  William  Mareachal>  the  chkar, 
earl  of  Pembroke.'  *    The  Cistertian  order  was  first  adopted,  "  bat 
the  Dominicans  coming  into  Ireland  in  the  year  19M,  the  Cistsr- 
tians  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  gave  up  this  house  to  accommodate 
tiiem,  on  condition,  that,  on  the  feast  of  the  nativity^  jeaAj,  they 
should  offer  a  %hted  t^per  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  as  ai^ 
a^owle^ginent  that  this  monastery  did  m^nally  belong  to  the. 
Cistertian  order."    In  the  twentieth  year  of  Qaeen  EliaabeA's 
iwgn,  the  buildings  of  the  firiary,  "  with  the  church  and  divm 
tprdeoB,  and  an  orchard  within  the  walls  of  the  same,  conta&uiig 
three  acres,  were  granted  to  Gerald,  earl  of  Ormond,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  tw^ty  shillings,  Irish  money."    The  whole  of  the  site  is 

now  ocaqpi^by  the  extensive  and  splend^l  stmctore  termed  tk 
Four  Comts. 
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71^  Al6ey  of  St,  Thomas  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
city  which  is  now  called  Thomas-court^  and  was  founded  for 
canons  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Victor^  by  William  Fitz-Andelm^ 
bntler  to  King  Henry  II.  The  endowments  were  very  extensile, 
and  the  abbot  was  a  lord  of  parliament.  In  the  thirtieth  of  King 
(ienry  VIII.  the  site  of  this  monastery,  **  with  a  malt-mill,  a 
wood-ndl],  and  two  double  mills,  one  earucate  of  land,  called 
l^nouer,  ten  acres  of  meadow,  two  of  pasture,  and  ten  of  under- 
wood, near  the  Abbey,*'  were  granted  to  William  Brabazon,  Esq. 

Tke  Priory  of  Si,  John  the  Baptist  stood  in  Thomas-street, 
withottt  the  West,  or  New,  Gate  of  the  city.  The  steeple, 
evindng  considerable  fmtiquity,  was  recently  taken  down,  and  a 
Koman  Catholie  ehapel  now  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  this  reli- 
gious house.  The  priory  of  St.  John  was  founded  as  an  hospital  for 
the  sick,  by  Ailred  le  Palmer,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  founder  became  himself  the  first  prior.  We  have 
stated,  in  our  historical  notice  of  Dublin,  that  when  the  citizens, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Edward  Bruce  and  his  army,  set  fire 
to  Thomas-street,  the  church  of  St.  John  was  destroyed  by  the 
flames.  On  that  occasion  King  Edward  H.  granted  for  the  re- 
edification  of  the  pile,  all  deodands  happening  in  Ireland  for  the 
tsrm  of  four  years. 

In  this  hospital  there  were  both  friars  and  nuns.  The  rest- 
nents  for  the  inmates  of  several  religious  houses  in  Dublin  were 
wrought  by  the  members  of  this  charitable  and  industrious  insti- 
totion,  who  received,  for  that  labour,  the  tenth  of  the  wool,  or 
flax,  which  they  spun,  assigned  them  when  the  work  was  finished. 
The  infirmary  contained  fifty  beds  for  the  sick ;  and  it  is  stated 
HI  the  annals  of  this  house  mider  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  ^that 
the  hospital  then  supported  116  sick  and  poor  persons. 

Tk$  Priory  of  AU'HaUms,  or  AU-SeAiUs,  was  situated  on 
Hoggin-green,  now  called  College-green,  and  was  founded  about 
tke  year  1166,  for  canons  of  the  order  of  Aroasia,  by  Dennod, 
King  of  Ldnster.  Miles  de  Cogan  was  a  considerable  bene&ctor 
to  this  house,  and  King  Henry  IL  conlkmed  to  it,  by  charter,  the 
lamb  granted  by  King  Dermod.     About  the  yjen*  1591,  the 
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bnl£i^  were  demriii^ed,  for  the  parpoee  ot  tmAtg  Triaitf 

71b  Mmuulerf  of  St,  JFVmeu  Btood  in  tlni  pnt  of  the  dt; 
vUdi  w  DOW  called  FVmncw-itreet.  The  bwldiiige  woe  a»- 
inenwd  in  the  yew  1836.  AtthediMohrtioo  ef  tfu»nH»B»rtaTytk* 
warden  wai  seized  of  a  t^irdt  and  belfry,  denuttKy,  hall,  tbne 
chambers,  a  cemetery  and  gardoi,  within  the  precantfa  ,  ud  aln 
of  four  tneasnages  and  three  gardens,  with  i|tpnrtenaDCM,  in  8t 


Tie  Mnatlaj  of  lie  Hclg  7>n^  wns  sitoated  on  the 
Srooad  now  occnpied  by  Crow-street,  the  Theatre-royal,  and  other 
bnildings.  This  religions  honse  was  fonoded  about  the  year  11S9, 
for  friars  «tf  the  order  of  St.  Angnstin.  It  waa  n  foandation  d 
considerable  impMtance,  and  was  the  general  college  for  all  the 
friars  of  that  order  in  Ireland. 

TV  Cmrmeliie  Jfoawtery,  or  fFUu  Frimv,  was  situated  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  south  s^nnbs  of  the  dty.  IIk 
builtUngs  were  erected  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cestsiy. 
in  the  year  1333,  the  parliament  sat  in  the  hall  of  this  monastery. 
Annper-street,  White-friars  "-street,  and  LongfOTd-strcet,  now 
occupy  its  lite. 

TieNttmuryofSl.  iforyite^offM  was  founded  by  DerBod, 
King  of  Leinster,  in  the  year  114«,  in  a  village  called  Hogges, 
which  was  contignons  to  the  east  end  of  the  dty,  near  the  site  of 
the  [vesent  church  of  St.  Andrew.  It  may  be  raurked  that 
nuns  were  not  admitted  into  this  bouse  until  paat  the  ^  of 
thirty  years. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Archdall  (Hon.  Hibem.  p.  173)  Oai  *« 

stood,  without  the  east  gate  of  the  dty,  anotho-  religioas  bsate, 

*         -"  *'■-  "-^cry  of  Sr  JUmy  let  Damei,  whmce"  thea«noe 

e  castle  to  the  uniYeruty  acquired   the  nase  of 

So  little  is  known  ctmoeming  this  eatabltsbmH>t> 

dmost  doubted  whether  the  foundation  noticed  by 

lot,  in  bet,  the  same  with  that  mentioDed  abore  by 

Mary  de  Hogges. 

^  8t.  OlaM  is  said  by  ArcbdaU  (m  the  antbority 
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of  King,  p.  140.)  to  have  been  erected  by  tlie  colony  of  Bristol 
merchants,  settled  in  DnbUn  by  the  grant  of  Henry  the  Second. 
King  likewise  asserts  that  this  abbey  stood  "  in  Castle-street, 
on  the  ground  whereon  Sir  James  Ware's  house  was  after- 
wards  erected,"  a  spot  since  occupied  by  Cole's-alley,  now  demo- 
lisked.  These  particolars  are,  however,  controverted  in  the  History 
of  Dublin  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  the  precise  situation  of  this  religious 
houae  is  not  to  be  correctly  ascertained. 

According  to  an  inquisition  concerning  the  bounds  of  the  dty- 
franchises,  taken  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  there  stood,  in  the 
west  part  of  Dublin,  the  Mfmaatery  of  fTiteschan  5  but  nothing 
anthentic  is  known  concerning  this  religious  foundation. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Knights-templars  had  a  priory  in  a 
place  called  Casgot,  in  the  south  suburbs  of  the  city  j  and  Mr. 
Archdall  conjectures  that  "  this  is  the  place  where  now  stands 
the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  in  Kevin's-street.'* 

The  existence  of  three  hospitals  is  also  recorded,  but  very 
little  is  known  concerning  the  character  and  history  of  these 
institutions. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Stephen  was  situated  in  the  south  suburbs, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Mercer's  hospital.  The  Steyne 
HospUal,  which  stood  "  near  the  city  of  Dublin,"  was  founded 
A.  D.  1220,  by  Henry  de  Loundres,  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Allen's  Hospital  was  situated  on  a  tract  of  ground,  ''  lying 
between  the  bounds  of  the  palace  of  St.  Sepulchre  and  Stt  Kevin 's- 
street,  and  extending  from  the  wall  of  the  prison  belonging  to 
the  palace,  to  the  wall  of  the  deanery-house."  This  hospital  was 
fonnded  in  the  year  1504,  by  John  Allen,  then  dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, for  six  poor  men. 

Few  relics  of  very  remote  ages  have  been  discovered,  in  the 
various  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  this  city  5  or,  perhaps, 
it  should  rather  be  said  that  the  discovery  of  few  has  been  recorded 
for  the  gratification  of  posterity.  The  most  curious  vestige  is  thus 
noticed  in  Harris's  edition  of  Sir  J.  Ware's  Antiquities.  *'  In 
November,  1646,  as  people  were  employed  in  removing  a  little 
loll,  in  the  east  suburb*  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  order  to  fcnrm  a 
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Sne  of  foiiificdtion^  th^e  was  diseovered  aa  antieat  sepnlciire^ 
jdaced  8.  W.  and  N.  JB.  composed  of  eight  black  marble  atones, 
of  which  two  made  the  covering  and  were  sajq^orted  by  the  othcra. 
The  length  of  this  monniikent  was  six  feet  two  mches,  tilie  bveadiii 
three  feet  oae  iach^  and  the  thieknefis  of  the  stone  three  isches* 
At  each  corner  of  it  was  erected  a  ertone  four  feet  lug^«  and  neaat 
it,  at  the  S.  W.  end,  another  stone  was  placed,  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  six  feet  high,  of  a  mstick  work,  and  of  that  kind  €if 
stone  which  is  called  a  milestone.  Vast  qnantities  of  burnt 
coals,  ashes,  and  human  bones,  some  of  which  were  in  p«rt 
bnmed,  and  some  only  scorched,  wa'e  foand  in  it,  which  wae 
looked  upon  to  be  a  work  of  the  Ostmen,  and  erected  by  thai 
people,  while  they  were  heathens,  in  memory  of  some  petty 
prince  or  nobleman." 

MODERN  DUBLIN. 

Dublin  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liflfey,  which 
discharges  its  waters  into  an  extensive  and  beautiful  bay,  near  the 
central  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland.  The  city  occupies  a 
low  site,  with  a  surface  gently  undulating  3  the  land  upon  which  it 
is  placed  having,  in  most  directions,  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  river 
on  both  sides.  From  the  south-west  to  the  south-east  extends^  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  city,  a  range  of  lofty  and  pictu- 
resque mountains. 

The  approaches  to  this  capital  are  not  calculated  to  convey 
due  ideas  of  its  attractive  character  and  real  magnificence.  The 
most  natural  and  obvious,  but  not  at  present  the  most  customary 
mode  of  approach,  with  visiters  from  England,  studious  of  con- 
venience and  eq)edition,  is  that  afforded  by  the  waters  which 
now  from  the  Irish  sea  up  to  the  city  quays.  The  transcendant 
beauties  of  the  bay  claim  admiration  ftt)m  every  spectator  j  bat 
the  city,  when  viewed  in  this  gradual  advance  amidst  scenery 
where  the  bold,  the  soft,  and  the  lovely  are  intermingled  with  ex- 
quisite effect,  presents  some  of  its  meanest  features  to  the  first 
glance,  aad  exposes  the  most  disadyantageoua  drcnmstancea  of 
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iti  flititittioii.— fiiiried  indiscriminately  in  a  mass  of  btul&i|(tf 
wnMi  on  low  ground^  wliich  assumes  in  perspective  the  aspect  of 
a  chearless  leyel,  the  most  noble  stnictares  and  capadons  streets 
i#e,  in  this  p<nnt  of  prospect^  entirely  veiled  by  snch  sordid  and 
mieoath  objects  as  are  usual  to  the  maritime  ontiines  of  a  trading 
dty.  The  great  deficiency  of  Dablin^  when  viewed  firom  any 
Ailtant  pointy  has  its  most  potent  degree  of  effect  with  the 
examiner  approaching  in  this  direction.  Amidst  all  its  pride  of 
architectiiral  decoration^  this  city  possesses  few  elevated  dijectft 
to  enrich  the  perspective.  The  steeple  of  St.  George's  Churchy 
tiie  tasteless  spire  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  the  column  erected  to 
commemorate  the  exploits  of  Admiral  Nelson,  are  the  chief  objects 
which  shoot  above  the  mass  of  buildings,  and  apprize  the  tra* 
veller  of  his  approach  to  the  metropoHs  of  a  populous  country. 

Until  lately  it  was  customary  for  passengers  arriving  by  the  go« 
ventment  packets  from  Holyhead,  to  debark  at  a  spot  projectmg 
into  the  bay  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Dublin.  Land- 
ing near  a  house  of  entertidnment  caHed  the  Pigeon*house,  the 
Voyager  was  conducted  to  the  city  through  the  miseraUe  Ullage 
of  Ringsend,  and  otiier  forlohi  passes,  forming,  iki  regard  to  Dublin, 
those  water-side  excrescences  which  Rotherhithe  and  Wi^ng 
constitute  with  London  f  and  the  nature  of  his  first  impression 
may  be  readily  imagined.  The  padeets  which  sidl  between  this 
port  and  Holyhead  now  land  the  pass^ger  M  Howth,  situated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  heif  of  Dublin,  and  the  approadi 
from  that  place  is  more  consonant  to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the 
city,  although  !t  is  still  ftff  from  being  regular  and  commanding. 
As  the  first  indication  of  our  proxindty  to  the  capital,  we  pass,  on 
the  ri^t,  an  assemblage  of  commodious  but  neglMted  buildings, 
termed  the  Crescent.  On  the  left  stands  revealed  the  bay,  lovely 
at  every  point  of  view !  Whilst  the  shipping  in  the  river,  and  tile 
wide-spread  bUiHBngs  of  thii^  crowded  city,  are  just  suffidentiy 
Asciosed  to  comuiibiidite  ahAripHtions  of  coiiiiliei^aal'  aiMivitf  and 
l^hmdeur  of  civic  disposal.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tiu^-  Wilers 
rise  tfhose  august  moutlttdiis  which  impart  so  much  romantic 
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hmaky  to  the  vicinage  of  Dublin.  Tlie  snlmrl^  streeto^  hy 
which  the  traveller  proceeds^  are  very  irregular «  but^  in  general, 
contain  houses  of  respectable  dimensions. 

The  city  is,  perhaps,  entered  to  the  greatest  advantage  from 
the  north.  The  borders  in  this  direction  are  disfigured  by  cabins, 
equally  wretched  with  those  which  afflict  the  traveller  on  the 
skirts  of  small  provincial  towns  in  Ireland 5  but,  when  these, 
q>ectacles  of  misery  are  passed,  one  of  those  quick  vicissitudes 
so  frequent  with  this  country,  in  regard  to  artificial  as  well  as 
natural  features,  is  displayed  with  unusual  efifect. — A  fine  line  of 
streets,  varying  in  width,  but  possessing,  through  much  of  its 
course,  a  noble  amplitude  of  proportions,  leads  from  this  northern 
entrance  to  the  castle,  many  of  the  chief  public  buildings  stand- 
ing, in  superb  exhibition,  within  the  view  of  the  passenger  at 
different  stages  of  his  progress. 

Dublin  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  IJiffey, 
much  the  laiger  proportion  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  It 
is  stated  in  the  history  of  Dublin  by  Whitelaw  and  Walsh,  that  the 
city  covers  an  area  of  about  1264  English  acres,  of  which  about 
785  lie  on  the  south  and  about  478  on  the  north,  side  of  the 
laffey.  In  the  same  work  it  is  observed  that  "  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital near  Kilmainham^and  the  Marine  School  on  the  sonth  wall, 
which,  at  present,  seem  to  mark  the  extreme  points  of  Dublin  to 
the  west  and  east,  are  distant  from  each  other  about  2}  English 
miles.  The  breadth  of  the  city,  from  north  to  south,  is  not  much 
less  :  an  imaginary  line,  touching  its  extreme  points,  but  incla- 
ding  a  considerable  space  occupied  by  fields  and  gardens,  gives  a 
drcumfereupe  of  nearly  seven  miles." — ^The  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  road,  which  approaches  towards  an  oblong  figure,  but  is 
termed  the  circular  road.  This  line  of  transit,  which  recedes  at 
many  points  from  the  city-limits,  is  8]  miles  in  extent. 

llie  greater  number  of  public  structures,  including  the  castle, 
or  vice-r^gal  residence,  and  the  cathedral-churches,  are  situated  in 
the  southern  division ;  and  in  such  parts  of  this  district  as  com.* 
prise  the  site  of  the  antient  dty,  we  unpleasantly  find  that  there 
•till  exist  ample  materials  ior  estimating  the  crowded,  mean,  and 
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oSmme  chafacfter  of  which  Onbliii  partook  with  moflt  olbflr 
waUed  towne>  in  past  ages.  The  contrast  of  exti^me  hninility  to 
oqnares^  streets,  and  public  bnildings  of  a  description  truly  admi^ 
^aUe>  i8>  faowereK,  rarely  obtraded  cm  the  eiandner  intent  ov 
inyesUgating  the  principal  edifices. 

The  chief  angmentation  of  Dnblin,  within  the  last  centnry, 
has  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lifiey,  and  on  the  eastern  pait 
of  that  division  of  the  city.  In  a  western  dureotion  is  seen  mn<^ 
of  the  contracted  arrangement  of  past  times,  narrow  streets,  and 
houses  ill-constrocted,  degrading  the  state  of  the  middle  class  of 
society,  and  aggramting  at  once  the  sufferings  and  the  aspect  of 
poverty.  But,  on  that  side  which  extends  towards  the  north-east, 
the  vast  increase  almost  uniformly  presents  an  exam^  of  im^- 
pvovement  in  style  and  disposal.  Several  lines  of  street,  in  tkm 
division,  constitute  striking  ornaments  of  Dublin ;  and,  exospt  aae 
to  circumstances  of  splendour  derived  from  public  buildings,  that 
examiner  will  scarcely  hesit|ite  to  pronoonoe  this  the  most  attrac- 
tive poort  of  a  metropolis  abounding  in  points  of  interest.* 

Having  thus  pmnised  that  the  effect  (rf  contrast  is  harsh  and 
frequent-^that  the  abodes  of  misery  are  numerous,  and  subject 

*  The  incrMse  of  the  city  mi  the  norfli  dde  of  the  Liffey,  hi  thm  stated 
by  Dr.  Walah.  ''  In  the  actual  survey  nade  by  Ohvlea  Brooking*  in  1798, 
the  northern  lunits  of  Dublin,  to  the  weitward  of  Bolton-slreel,  appear, 
much  the  game  as  at  present.  To  the  eastward  of  that  street  the  follow- 
iDg  accessions  have  been  made  :  Upper  Sack?ille-street,  part  of  Marl- 
borough-street  north  of  Earl-street,  west  part  of  Mecklenburgh-street, 
fflocester-street,  north  Comberland-street,  Domhiick-stredt,  Granby-row, 
Paiace-row,  Cavendisb-row,  Frederick-street  north.  Great  George'»4treet 
north.  Temple-street,  GrenTille-street,  Qardiner'a-row,  GardinerVplaee, 
Gardiner's-streety Summer-hill,  Rutland-street,  Buckingham-street,  Duke's 
place,  Caroline-row,  Mountjoy-square,  Great  Charles-street,  Fitzgibbon- 
street,  Belvidere-place,  Upper  Rutland-street,  Moun^oy-place,  Russel- 
place,  Dorset-street,  Henrietta-street,  Paradise-row,  Blessington-street, 
Socles-atreet,  with  Beresfinrd-place  and  the  Castom-hoose.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  Old  Bridge,  the  quay  was  interrupted  by  houses  close  to  the  river 
on  the  north  side  as  well  as  the  south.*'— Hist,  of  Dublin  by  Whitelaw  aod 
Walsh,  p.  46T,  not9. 
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lo  erery  soorce  of  privation  that  can  debase  Ironianitj^— we 
gladly  pass  to  the  pkaaing  task  of  noticing,  in  general  terms,  tboee 
parts  of  the  city  whidi  are  moat  open  to  ol>ser?Htion,  and  nay  be 
said  to  eonstitnte  the  whole  of  Dnblin  with  wUch  the  tasIsM 
visiter  is  usually  acquainted. 

The  principal  streets  of  tins  f^areunilonnly  of  ample  width, 
aad  are  lined  with  spadoos  and  eligible  houses,  composed  ef 
birick  and  covered  with  slate.  The  squares  and  streets  appropriitod 
to  private  residence  are  on  a  libend  scale,  and,  in  aeverai  instan- 
6aB,  i^roach  towards  a  magiiificence  of  character.  The  most 
distinguished  domestic  structnres  claim  our  ftitnre  notice  i  sad 
it  will  be  sufficient,  in  this  piaoe,  to  obewe  that  the  number 
oi  ci^acious  dwellinga  calculated  for  the  reeidence  of  nobility  aad 
gentry,  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  city,  but  that  the 
labovs  of  deoarative  architectave  are  almost  exdoaiviiy  confaied 
to  puMie  edifioes. 

The  fiMit  Kne  of  street  is,  unquestionably,  that  leading  to- 
wards the  castle  from  the  north.  In  this  extent  of  thorougfatee, 
after  paaeing  through  RitdandHMpiare,  the  unuauai  wiiith,  and 
fine  anidlSary  dreumatanoca^  of  SackviUO'-street,  enforce  a  warn 
degree  of  admiration.  In  rq;ard  to  dimensions  this  is  one  of  the 
^mndest  streets  in  £un^  ^  and  it  does  not  akogetiMr  depend 
InrdiiKt  on  mplitad^  of  praportions.  Towards  the  Mith  it 
tenalaates  in  CarMe-^bridge,  a  handsome  fabric  of  stone  j*  in  the 
central  part  rises  a  lofty  column  of  the  Doric  order,  commemo- 
rative of  the  victCHries  obtained  by  Admiral  Nelson  -,  and  the  west 
aide  is  enriched  by  the^eoEtensive  fo^ade  oi  the  Post  Office.  The 
hmasea  on  both  aides  are  of  a  reipeetable  ehnraflt6r,'thoagh  Ma- 
ent inregtthrify,  Mi  ctVmj^e  many  ^ety  ipacSmA  dweHMg*; 
but  these  are  deserted  by  tbe  gentry  of  the  coun^  :  the  best  are 
used  as  hotels,  and  the  remunder  occupied  by  persona  engsgsd 

either  in  profeosiona  or  in  traffic, 

eboarikg  the  ontaHMrtd  iione  bridge  towtfda  the  aonlh,  we 

«  From  thii  bridge  Is  obtained  one  of  the  most  attractiTe  srdiitectaral 
views  of  Ike  dty  ;  a  point  of  obieiratlon  wUch  we  perticnlsri  j  recommas* 
to  «ke  visiter. 
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ootor  Wefltoorland-street^  wUcli>  altbougk  not  of  great  longth^ 
k  of  a  oommaBdiag  width,  and  is  lined  by  capacious  and  hand-* 
tOHM  bottsw,  occupied  by  traders  of  the  BEiost  respectable  descr^i- 
tim.  HeBce,  ia  our  way  towards  the  caslk>  we  diverge  abraptly 
to  the  west>  and  enter  on  the  area  still  termed  College-green, 
aMio^gh  long  since  entirely  paved,  and  now  constitating  afanoftt 
the  foeos  <rf  piiJi»lic  resort.  The  srchitectural  disj^y  is  heit 
tn%  grand.  The  whole  extent  of  this  area  towards  the  east  is 
oeeapied  by  the  front  of  Trinity  GoUege,  a  handsome,  ajq^opriate^ 
and  massive  pile.  On  the  north  is  the  prindpal  fa^e  of  the 
National  Bank,  formerly  the  Parliament-honse,  the  nnspeakable 
heaaty  of  which  sbmctare  is  alone  sufficient  to  ennoble  the  ftnest 
modem  street.  Near  the  centre  of  the  "  Green"  is  an  e^destriaa 
statue  of  King  WilUam  IIL 

The  area  termed  CoUege-grcen  terminaftes  in  Dame-streeft, 
wUch  is  of  a  considsrable  width,  and  is  lined  with  commodiona 
shops.  This  fiffms  the  prindpid,  ^  at  least  the  most  freqoenled, 
street  in  Dnbiin  for  the  purposes  c€  veteil  traftc,  and  is  marhed 
by  a  constant  air  of  bttsde  and  vivadty.  In  the  fbrther  progress  of 
this  line  of  thorongfafere,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  vice- 
regal pile,  stands  the  Exdiange. 

Amongst  other  principal  streets  of  DubSii,  many  demand  the 
attenlion  of  the  visiter,  either  onaccsivit  of  amplitadeandbaanty^ 
ercommerdalin^Mirtance.  €hraflkon«street,  leading  frdm  the  fine 
area  above-noticed  to  St.  Stephen*s-green,  has  been  consideMd, 
by  some  writers  on  the  topogr^>hy  <^  this  city,  as  ''  a  sort  ef 
Lendon  Bond-street  $**  and,  akhoiigji  not  so  estensive,  or  so^ 
greatly  frtqaented,  as  the  object  to  which  it  has  been  coaqparvd, 
is  handatnne  in  ita  widest  parts.  Tfaia  street  is  welUfannshed 
with  shops,  and  forms  a  desirable  place  of  SMimiag  psrambaktiMi 
with  the  fashionable  and  nnoccnpied. 

The  streets  of  recent  creatiiML  sse  invariably  of  an  e^gible 
widt^  nnd  thn  hmmni  iiis  in  ganmrnl  nf  acommodbos,  ifnotan 
otnamental,  character.  Amongst  the  prindpal  medsm  stneta 
in  the  nerthem  division  of  the  city  («Uioiiyh  many  contM 
iiidriridBal  dwellings  of  a  snperimr  dflasr^taeo)  may  be  netkad 


^ 
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Gardiner-8treet>  which  pnrsues  a  direct  course^  of 

lengthy  on  ground  gradually  declining  towards  the  river,  and 

terminates  in  a  view  of  the  northern  ia^ ade  of  the  CnBtom-hoiise. 

The  whole  of  the  principal  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted. 
In  the  year  18dO>  an  act  was  passed  for  lighting  the  dty  of 
Dublin  with  gas,  and  active  measures  have  been  subsequently 
employed  for  carrying  that  desirable  purpose  into  effects 

The  Squabbs  of  Dublin  are  four  in  number,  to  which  stale* 
ment  it  must  be  added  that  a  fifth,  of  a  subordinate  but  respecta* 
ble  character,  is  now  in  a  state  of  progress. 

The  square  termed  St.  8tephen*9  Green  claims  priority  of 
rank.  Although  mere  amplitude  of  dimensions  is  usually  a  sub- 
ject of  vulgar  inquiry  and  interest,  it.may  be  necessary  to  observe 
that  this  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  square  in  Europe.  The 
OreeH  and  its  marginal  walks  comprise  13  acres,  1  rood,  and  SO 
perches,  Irish  measure,  encompassed  by  a  paved  street  sixty  fat 
in  width,  lined  by  about  1524  houses.  The  verdure  of  the  ex- 
tensive area  is  sufored  to  remain  in  a  rough  and  neglected  condi- 
tion .  Thin  plantations  of  trees  are  intorspersed  in  different  parts  $ 
but  in  their  present  infiaat  state,  these  communicate  an  air  of 
poverty  to  the  general  effect,  and  they  are  scarcely  sufficient  in 
number  to  prove  highly  ornamental  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
growth.  In  the  centre  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  King  George 
II.  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  considerable  elevatioiL  This  statue 
was  cast  by  Van  Nost,  and  was  erected  in  L758.  The  king  is 
represented  in  a  Roman  military  .habit ;  and  on  the  front  of  the 
pedestal  is  an  inscription,  in  latin,  stating  the  subject  represented 
and  the  date  of  erection.  Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  area  in 
windbit  is  placed,  this  stattie  sinks  into  insignificance,  when 
viewed  from  the  usual  point  of  observation, — the  street  sur- 
roundfng  the  greeA. 

The  houses  of  St.  Steplien*s-square  are  totally  destitute  of 
uniformity.  Many  are  handsome,  and  ornamental  manaions, 
whether  detached  or  united ;  but  others  are  of  a  character  com- 
paratively humble,  and  are,  in  some  instances^  iq>proaGfaing 
towards  decay.  The  magnitude  of  this  '^  green*'  is  the  princi] 
object  calculated  to  interest  the  examiner; 
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A  want  of  symmetry  is  natnraUy  d^tmctive  of  all  pretensions 
to  beauty  in  the  buildings  of  a  square.  In  a  street  of  devious 
pvi^ess,  like  the  high  street  of  Oxford^  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  domestic  structures  may  not  constitute 
an  absolute  charm,  in  the  fancy,  if  not  in  the  judgment,  of  the 
spectator.  But  when  right  lines  are  adopted  for  the  general  ground- 
plan,  r^pilarity  and  symmetry  in  each  part  become  indispensable. 
£yen  the  extensive  dimensions  of  St.  Stephen 's-green  evidently 
render  true  grandeur  of  architectural  effect  di£Eicult  of  attainment. 
Its  scale  is  adapted  to  a  line  of  palaces  alone ;  and  many  mansions 
OB  the  border  of  this  square,  which  are  estimable  as  architectural 
objects  when  sqmrately  considered,  are  lost,  j^ke  the  statue  in 
the  C6ntre>  in  the  vastness  of  the  theatre  on  which  they  are 
viewed. 

St.  Stqphen*s-green  derives  its  appellation  from  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  first  christian  martyr,  which  appears  to  have 
stood  nearly  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Castle-market.  The 
green  was  levelled  in  1678^  and  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the 
wetness  of  the  s<h1,  a  deq>  drain,  or  ditch,  was  dug  round  it,  which 
afterwards  proved  a  very  objectionable  nuisance.  The  whole  was 
enclosed  by  a  wall  of  plain  masonry,  within  which  was  planted  a 
double  row  of  lime  trees.  In  their  maturity  these  trees  imparted 
an  agreeable  shade  to  a  gravelled  walk,  which  encompassed  the 
square^  and  which  was  formerly  so  &shionable  a  promenade  that 
one  side  of  the  square  is  still  denominated  the  Beatuf-waik,  By 
recent  judicious  exertions  the  ditch  is  now  filled  up,  and  the 
lime-trees,  which  had  survived  their  vigour,  and  were  rapidly 
becoming  mere  leafless  emblems  of  departed  guety,  are  altogether 
removed.  The  gloomy  barrier  of  the  wall  is  also  levelled,  and 
the  interior  of  the  square  is  now  enclosed  by  iron  palisades. 

MsBRioN  SovABB,  situatcdat  Bshortdistauce  from  St.  Stephen's 
green^  towards  the  north-eastj  although  not  the  most  extensive, 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  finest  square  in  Dublin.  The  central  area, 
lOM)  feet  in  length,  by  530  feet  in  width,  and  containing  about 
l%i  English  acres,  is  enclosed  by  a  neat  iron  palisade,  placed  on 
a  dwarf  wall  of  mountain  granite.    The  interior  is  Imd  out  with 
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nock  eorrectnesfi  of  taste,  in  gcoeiL-swnd,  giarol  walks,  and 
thrabbcries.  Three  aides  of  tbis  sqoare  are  oceiq^ed  by  lines 
of  snbstantial  and  very  capacious  lurases,  well  adapted  to  tihe 
vesidenee  of  the  nolnlity  and  gentry.  The  chief  parts  of  the  whol« 
we  composed  of  brick,  but  the  basement-story  of  the  houses  ob 
the  north  side  is,  in  most  instances,  of  stone.  A  sufilcient  degree 
of  symmetrical  proportion  pervades  these  lines  of  building, 
aHiioagh  the  three  sides  are  not  strictly  unifotm.  No  ornamental 
pafticnkrs  occur  on  any  of  the  fronts  5  but  the  ample  dimensions 
of  the  reapectiTe  buildings,  and  the  connderable  extent  of  the 
square  in  which  they  are  placed,  confier  an  air  of  dignity  on  the 
general  effect  Between  the  houses  and  the  enclosed  part  of  the- 
'  square  are  a  carriage  way,  nearly  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  a  foot* 
path,  about  ten  feet  wide,  well  flagged  with  granite. 

The  west  aide  of  the  square  contains  no  more  thui  seven 
houses^  the  greater  part  being  open  to  a  spacious  lawn,  at  the 
back  of  that  noble  mansion  which  formerly  constituted  the  city- 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
l>ablin  Society.  Towards  the  central  part  of  this  side  is  a  public 
fowktain.  The  stvuctore  raised  over  this  endosed  spring  for 
puUioise,  extends  about  forty^seven  feet  in  front,  and  was  erected 
under  tbe  anspioes  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  but  is  in  a  state  of 
premature  decay. 

FirawiLUAH  Squabk,  likewise  ntuated  in  that  part  of  the 
city  which  is  south  of  the  Liflfey,  is  at  present  incomplete. 
One  ude  is  not  commenced,  and  a  second  is  unfinished.  This 
square  is  not  designed  on  a  large  scde,  but-the  houses,  although 
not  of  the  first  class,  are  coi^modious  and  weH*4miit. 

Rutland  SavAaa,  in  the  northern  division  of  Dublin,  con- 
sists of  ranges  of  handsome  and  capacious  houses,  which  encompass 
the  gardens  of  the  Lying-in  Ho6{Rtal.  The  southern  side  is 
dnefly  engrossed  by  the  extensive  buildings  of  that  esti^Iishment, 
and  liie  side  towards  the  north  attains  considerable  importance 
and  dignity  from  the  mansion  of  tbe  Earlof  Charlemont. 

MouNTJor  Squarb,  situated. to  the  north-east  of  the  square- 
named  after  the  duke  of  Rutland,  is  of  lhiMle4  dimensions,  b«t 
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lioMma  for  a  eegpoctoMe  aiMJ  li)beri4  rinplicity  of  airaag»miau 
Th^  qentr«larea»  d^fposed  ai  a  lawn,  and  enclosed  by  an  iron  puli* 
aade^  in«turoi«i  4^  fieot  on  oac^  «d^  Tke  road  £E>r  cairii^jB^B  if 
abont^fifty  feet  in  width^and  the  raiaedpath-ways  for  foot  paasengim 
are  well  flagged  with  granite.  Th#  street^  fading  to  thia  aqoixe 
are  eight  in  nnmber,  not  any  of  which  are  less  than  seventy  feat 
in  wi^.  The  honaea,  like  the  area  winch  ^oy  enix^mpaia^  ai9 
of  moderate  bnt  respectable  proportions.  They  are  composed  of 
bricks  and  the  exterior  ia  entirely  destitute  of  architectoiral  dego* 
ration. 

Without  examining  into  other  efifismrts  of  the  Union  (which« 
we  hope  with  confidence^  wiljL  pnoye  of  progcessiye  and  solid 
mdya^tage  to  the  oonntry  a|  lifrige)  it  is  cejrtain  that  the  re* 
moyal  of  the  Iriak  parlim^t  haa  ''  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  the 
nation/'  and  dipriyed  themfetioQ^^of  t^.  many  of  tiie  noUn  an4 
affluent  residents  who  once  shed  so  nmch  lustre  on  the  society  of 
this  ci^«  As  Dublin  must  be  newed  nthfir  us  the  aeat  of 
government,  and  emporium  of  nfMionid  fu|hion>  than  as  a  mercan** 
tile  city>  however  respectable  its  OHnmcf oe^  this  depriyation  is 
severely  Celt  by  the  inhabitants*  an<l  is  painfully  perc^tible  in 
the  deserted  or  altered  slate  ^f  the  prinoml  inansi<m9.*    W«i 


*  In  ooe  inilance,  and  ia  •ne  only,  it  bM  been  tlMMi§lit,  by  a  iotuical 
poet,  iimt  a  DubJin  maasion  was  arected  with  lo  little  judfpvent  as  te  war* 
ca|U  its  ipeedy  desert&ea.  Weallai^ts  the  extensive  and  costly  baase 
raised  by  tbe  Earl  of  Aldboronxb,  on  a  site  formerly  constitutinj^  part  of 
the  strand,  near  Balybough-bridge.  The  situation  is  undesirable  in  every 
▼lew,  and  tbe  ground  on  which  the  house  is  built  is  held  at  a  high  rent, 
on  a  terminable  lease.  This  very  expensive  fabric  is  now  occupied  as  a 
school,  and  is  thus  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  poem  entitled  *'  the  Seven 
Thioyass" 

Where  once  tbe  billows  roared  along  the  strand, 

K4>w,  far  from  biUowf,  spreads  the  thirity  land : 

There  on  a  flat,  in  all  the  pride  of  taste, 

A  pompons  palace  beautifies  the  waste  s 

Without,  an  hundred  n^ottos  deck  the  walls. 

Within,  daubs,  shellwork,  knick-knacls  and  glass-balls. 

Studious  of  architecture's  art  divine, 

FoHy,  Oh  Stratford  I  made  this  maasion  thiae  t" 
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•lull  shortly  Iwve  occasion  to  remarit  that  the  saperb  honses  of  the 
Dske  of  Leiuater  and  Lord  \^Bconiit  Powersconrt  are  now  used 
as  public  bnildin^.  Many  dwellings  of  distiDgaished  persona  are 
converted  into  hotels,  where,  as  it  has  been  tmly  observed,  "  the 
former  proprietors  occupy  a  room  for  the  few  days  they  remain 
in  the  metropolis,  in  their  transit  to  England."  The  vacant 
Conation  of  other  spacions  and  noble  houses  commnnicates,  at 
present,  an  air  of  melancholy  to  many  retired  ports  of  the  city, 
which,  we  tmst,  will  be  of  no  more  than  temporary  prevalence. 
A  perseverance  in  commo'da]  habits,  doly  enconraged  by  the 
rating  power,  may  enable  fntore  merchants  of  Dublin,  lihe  those 
of  Florence  and  Venice,  to  become  the  occnpants  of  palaces. 

Among  the  mansions  retained  for  the  residence  of  their  noble 
owners,  the  honse  of  the  Earl  of  Cbarlemoot  is  chiefly  entitled  to 
attention.  This  handsome  stmctnre  is  sitoated  on  the  northern 
side  of  Rutl«nd-sqnare,  to  which  it  presents  a  stone  front,  of  chaste 
and  attractive  Etrcbitectnre.  "Hie  principal  snite  of  apartments  is 
designed  on  a  noble  scale,  and  enriched  with  many  valuable  paint- 
ings. The  library  is  the  finest  room  of  its  Idnd  possessed  by  any 
private  residence  of  Dahlia,  when  her  proudest  mansions  were 
occupied  by  noMes  and  gentry ;  and  the  extensive  collection  of 
boohs  denotes  the  correct  judgment  of  the  disdngoished  peer  by 
whom  tiiey  were  selected.  Uteratnre,  scvl^nre,  and  the  pendl, 
combine  at  once  to  decorate  tins  admirable  inntding,  and  to  per- 
petuate the  eltgant  taste  of  the  late  accomplished  earl  of  Charle- 
montjbywhom  the  mansion  was  constructed  snd  its  embellishments 
arranged. 

fVaterfori  Ho*»e,  the  mansion  of  the  Marquess  of  Waterfbrd, 
is  situated  in  Marlborough- street,  and  was  built  in  the  year  1740, 
after  the  designs  of  Mr,  Cassels.  This  stroctnre  is  unally  de- 
scribed OS  being  "  the  first'  private  edifice  of  stone  erected  in 
Dnblin."  An  air  of  undue  weight  and  gloom  prevails  over  the 
whole  exterior,  and  the  internal  arrazigement  is  equally  conspi- 
cnons  for  dark  and  chill  grandeur.  Some  excellent  pictures  by 
the  old  masters  are  {Reserved  in  this  mansion. 

As  the  sent  of  goremnMnt  and  the  king's  npitacatatiTe, 
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DobllD,  BotwithsfcMidittg  tbe  removal  of  its  parliament^  and  the 
consequent  diminiition  of  its  fashionable  circles  in  lustre  and  ex* 
teat,  wears,  in  the  populous  and  busy  parts  of  the  city,  an  aspect 
of  splendour  and  gaiety  not  to  be  witnessed  elsewhere  within  tb^ 
British  dominions,  except  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  the  affluent  and  disengaged  crowd  to  this 
great  magnet  of  attraction  from  nearly  every  part  of  Ireland ;  and 
at  those  seasons  the  cursory  spectator,  not  enabled  to  make  com* 
parisons  between  the  past  and  the  present,  is  well  satisfied  with 
the  appearance  of  wealth  and  vivadty,  and  recognizes  no  symp- 
toms of  impair^  magnificence.  At  the  court.of  the  viceroy  the 
change,  however,  is  necessarily  perceptible;  bat  the  deficiency^ 
even  there,  exists  rather  in  rank  than  in  numbers. 

The, University,  and  the  different  learned  societies  established 
in  Dublin,  impart  to  the  most  estimable  circles  a  sterling  value, 
independent  on  fashion  5  and  the  numerous  officers  of  the  garrison 
assist  in  contributing  to  the  gaiety  of  public  entertainments  and 
private  parties.^ 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  middle  classes  of  society 
in.  Dublin  prefer  domestic  to  public  amusements ;  and,  from  the 
pnocity  and  neglected  condition  of  places  designed  for  public 
lesort^   such  would,   assuredly,  appear  to  be  the  fact.f    The 

*  Althouf^  we  by  no  meant  Touch  for  the  correctnoto  of  the  calcnla- 
tum,  we  preient  the  fbllowing  etatement  of  Dr.  Walsh,  respectiog  the 
claeees  of  vitiiing  •ocivty  into  which  Dahlin  was  divided  in  the  year  1818. 
-— *'  Twenty-nioe  peers  and  peeresses  temporal {  six  peers  spiritual; 
thirteen  baronets,  or  ladies ;  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
ninety-three  Protestant  clergymen  %  170  Roman  Catholic  clergymen ; 
twenty-ftve  Dissenting  clergymen;  1851  lawyers  and  attorneys;  804 
physicians  and  surgeons;  1484  gentry  and  private  families;  and  4911 
persons  engaged  in  commerce,  bankers,  merchants,  head-mannfacturers, 
•ad  dealers.  To  these  may  be  added  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  about 
800."— Hist,  of  Dub.  vol.  ii,  p.  1168,  nolt. 

-f  The  altered  circnmstances  of  the  city  may,  in  some  degree,  account 

for  the  neglect  of  public  places ;  bat  it  is  distinctly  evident  that  the  taste 

0f  the  inhabitants  does  not  lead  to  their  encouragement.    The  change  of 

sipplicatiott  to  whic|i  several  places  of  amntement  have  become  subject,  ife 

yoL.  I.  D 
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theatre  for  tbe  parfonnanoe  of  tlie  regular  drama  has  erer  com- 
manded, in  this  city,  admirers  and  patrons ;  bat  select  and  con* 
▼ivial  meetings,  often  enliyened  by  mnsic  and  the  dance,  are 
more  consonant  to  the  genins  of  the  people  than  indiscriminate 
assemblies.  It  is  nnqnestionaUe  that  the  pre?ailing  nwnners 
have  become  of  a  more  sedate  cast  since  the  removal  of  the  par- 
liament,  and  the  consequent  defalqition  of  affluent  sodety.  In  a 
ooospicnous  instance  a  change  has  been  effected,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  public  morals. — The  club-houses  are  no  longer 
patronised,  and  gaming,  even  in  such  circamscribed  modifications 
as  are  usually  believed  to  deprive  this  vice  of  its  injurious  qualities, 
has  ceased  to  be  fashionable. 

To  one  most  salutary  species  of  gratification  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin  are  so  ardently  attached,  that  they  may  be  said  to  carry 
the  enjoyment  to  excess.  This  is  the  luxury  of  bathing ;  to  which 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  the  beauty  of  its  coasts,  afford  at 
once  facility  and  attractions.  On  this  subject  we  present  the 
words  of  a  native  writer  (Dr.  Walsh)  ;  but  not  withont  remark- 
ing, that,  perhaps,  in  some  future  mra  of  refinement,  the  bathers 
in  the  neif^bourhood  of  all  populous  places  may  adopt  those 
convenient  and  covered  machines,  which  were  invented,  some 
time  since,  at  Biargate,  in  Kent,  and  are  now  in  use  at  that 
and  several  other  watering-places. — "  The  whole  population  of 
Dublin  seem  to  crowd  to  the  water  in  the  summer  months,  and 
all  ranks  and  ages  think  bathing  a  specific  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  or  the  cure  of  distemper  On  these  oocasioBS  the  roads 
to  the  sea,  at  particular  times  of  the  tide,  present  extraordinary 
spectacles.    Every  vehicle,  both  public  and  private,  is  seen  filled 

worthy  of  remark.— In  the  latter  part  of  the  laat  century  a  faHen  wm 
opened  in  the  Mathem  sabari»,  oader  the  name  of  Ranelagfa.  Theae  pre* 
mlaei  are  now  con?erted  into  a  nunnery,  in  which  are  educated  the  daagii- 
ters  of  many  highly  respectable  Roman  Catholic  families.  A  Circas,  hailtlor 
Astley's  equestrian  exhibitionsy  is  used  as  a  charitable  asylnm  and  a 
meeting-house.  On  the  site  of  the  once  celebrated  theatre  of  Smock 
Alley  has  been  lately  erected  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel.— Except  the 
Theatre-royal,  the  promenade  in  the  gardens  of  the  Lyinf-in  Hospital 
forms  the  only  place  that,  at  present,  meets  with  ample  eaconragieaieat.- 
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with  people  crowding  the  avenoes  that  lead  to  the  sak  water,  on 
both  sides  of  the  bay,  particiikriy  on  the  soath.  As  the  shore  is 
flat,  and  the  period  of  bathing  is  but  short  at  eadi  tide,  they 
hasten  to  ayail  themselves  of  it,  aad  rush  all  together  into  the 
water.  The  swarm  of  naked  figures  thus  seen  on  the  shore  from 
Ringsend  to  Sandymouot  is  as  singular  as  it  is  snrprising^  while 
the  noise  and  sportive  merriment  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  not 
practised  so  mnch  for  health  as  festive  recreation.  It  is  supposed* 
that  90,000  people  bathe  every  tide  in  Dublin-bay  during  the 
summer  months,  and  many  continue  the  practice  thrpugh  die 
winter.*'*  For  such  persons  as  do  not  approve  of  the  open  sea, 
several  cold  and  hot  baths  have  been  established  in  Dublin  and 
the  neigfabouring  villages. 

In  BO  respect  is  Dublin  more  improved,  in  recent  years,  thaa- 
m  the  regulations  of  its  police.  The  first  act  for  establishing  a: 
watch  in  this  dty  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  j  but  noeffi** 

•  Hist,  of  Dablin  by  Whitelaw  and  Walsh,  pp.  117S-4.— For  the  con- 
veyance of  persons  not  provided  with  carriages  on  their  own  establishment, 
noineroas  veliicles,  denominated  JaunHng'car$  and  jingUtj  attend  at  Ikn 
diSJBroBt  confines  of  the  city  leading  to  villages  in  the  vlctnity.  The 
javnting-car  has  two  ranges  of  seats,  on  which  the  passengers  (six  in  num- 
ber, without  any  great  inconvenience)  are  placed,  with  their  backs  towards 
each  other,  their  feet  resting  on  a  part  of  the  machine  about  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  driver,  if  the  complement  of  his  vehicle  be  com- 
piele,  occupies  an  elevated  seat  in  front )  otherwise  he  sits  foremost  in 
one  of  the  lateval  rows,  and  drives,  usuidly  with  skill  and  safety,  in  this 
awkward  position.  This  description  of  carriage  is  ia  very  general  use  ia 
aO  parts  of  Ireland  {  and  aifords  a  safe  and  not  unpleasant  mode  of  tra- 
velling. The  jingle  acquires  its  appellation  from  the  ringing  sound  of  the 
loose  iron-work,  ia  sach  carriages  a^  ply  for  hire.  This  species  of  vehicle 
roiwists  of  a  circular  open  body,  placed  high  upon  springs,  the  company 
haviag  the  advantage  of  facing  each  other.  With  suitable  improvements, 
dUs  description  of  carriage  is  growing  into  frequent  use  in  most  parts  of 
the  conntry. — We  caanot  condnde  this  note  without  observing  that  the  of  di- 
aary  Irish  drivers  maintain  so  high  a  degree  of  independence,  that  they 
entirely  disregard  tkat  rule  of  travelliag  which  directs  the  person  entrusted 
with  tbe  reins,  always  to  take  the  side  of  the  road  that  is  towards  his  left 
hand.  Freqaent  precautioiis  on  this  head  are  coasplcaoasly  posted,  at 
such  outlets  of  Dublin  as  are  most  frequented. 
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cient  measures  for  pnaen'mg  tbe  tranqoiDity  of  the  ftreels  after 
BSD-set,  appear  ta  have  been  adi^ted  aotil  yean  near  tbe  dose 
of  the  eighteenth  century.*  The  [Hvsent  ptriicerestablisteneDt 
ma  instituted  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1806.  Tbe  tfistrict  of 
its  JBiisdiction  extends  to  all  places  within  eight  milea  of  Ae 
Castle  of  Dublin,  and  comprises  six  dirisions,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  pnblic  ofhce.  Tbe  whole  establisbmeot,  indoding  peace- 
officers,  constables,  and  horse  patrole,  conrists  of  neaiiy  eight 
kmdred  men,  vhose  vigilance  and  activity  snccecd  in  rendoing 
the  streets  of  this  metropolis  ss  secure  during  the  boors  of  night 
as  those  of  any  dty  in  tbe  British  empire. 

Hie  dty  of  Dublin  enjoys  B  consideraUe  share  of  the  foveifn 
commerce  of  Ireland,  particularly  as  regards  tbe  trade  with 
America,  (he  West  Indies,  tbe  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterraaeaa. 
Its  oontineUnl  trade,  fomtcrly  a  branch  of  great  importance,  is 
mncb  diminished  in  late  years,  partly  owing  to  the  disose  of 
daret  as  an  artide  of  ordinary  consumption. f  Tbe  extensire 
trade  with  England  is  chie6y  carried  on  throngh  the  port  of 
Liverpool. 

llie  internal  trade  of  DnUin  is  very  considerable,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  other  Irish  cities.  Here  is  tbe  prindpal  depository 
of  bleadied  linen  5  and  several  manufiictnres  are  cnltivated,  altbongfa 
not  on  a  scale  of  great  importance. 

The  earliest  antbentic  diarter  granted  to  tbe  City  of  Dublin, 
proceeded  frooi  King -Henry  II.  Mr.  Harris  mentionB  a  cfaartar  of 
King  E^ar,  dated  in  the  year  964 ;  but  tbe  Mlacy  trf  that  doen- 
ment  is  now  universally  admitted. 

•  Dr.  Caapbell,  in  bis  "  PhUMoptalcal  Sanrej,"  paMiibH  fai  1TT8, 
man tioai  DablJD  u  an  "  ill-policed  city  ;"  aad  obMrvM  "  Ikat  Us  bnkcr 
recoDBMaded  to  him  b  lodgiag  in  Capal-ilreet,  near  Enex^bridge,  iMlga 
iaf  ihii  reuoDj  that,  u  h  wu  tbe  nMMt  pohlic  pvt  of  tbe  tovn,  ha  ns 
io  Im  duiger  of  being  robbed  coming  home  late  %  tar 'A  seem  Aat  ef  ea 
two  rb*iiiiien'%ere  not  a  HifficieDl  protscdoa." 

-f-  In  the  year  I1&3,  (he  qnnatil;  of  dnnt  imported  ii  nid  to  ban 
been  Bof  leu  dun  e,000  lorn.  Id  IBIS,  Iha  import  of  Frsach  ^Ja»,  of 
•■erj  kind,  tnm  France,  amoanled  to  no  nwre  dwa  81 1  Mas,  S  bdik  W 
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The  charter  of  Henry  II.  was  granted  in  1173,  and  the 
originai  patent  is  remaining  in  the  office  of  the  town-derk.  The 
last  charter  was  granted  by  George  II.  in  1797>  being  the  first 
year  of  that  king's  reign. 

-^  The  Corporation  of  this  dty  consists  of  tweoty-five  aldermen^ 
of  whom  one  exercises  the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Mayor;*  ninety-six  members  of  common-conndl  ^  a 
certain  nnmber  of  sheriff  *s-peers,  not  exceeding  forty-eight  5  a 
recorder,  and  other  officers.  The  lord-mayor  is  annually  elected 
from  the  court  of  aldermen  5  and  that  court  returns  the  name  of 
the  member  chosen  by  themselves,  for  the  approbation  of  the 
commons.  No  person  chosen  lord-mayor,  sheriff,  recorder,  or 
town -clerk,'  is  capable  of  executing  that  office  until  approved  by 
the  lord-lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors,  and  the 
privy-council.  The  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  two  sheriffs, f  are 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Dublin. 

The  aldermen  are  chosen  for  life>  from  the  sheriff*s-peers, 
or  those  who  have  either  served  or  fined  for  the  office  of 
sheriff,  and  are  elected  by  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon-council. Tlie  common-council  are  elected  for  three  years, 
by  and  out  of  the  twenty-five  guilds,  or  corporations,  existing  in 
this  city.  The  sheriff*s-peers  are  perpetual  members  of  the 
commons. 

The  City  AMembly-Junue  is  situated  in  William-street,  and 
18  a  small  building,  originally  erected  as  a  place  of  exhibition  by 
the  artists  of  Dublin.  i 

The  3fansion  Howe,  or  official  residence  of  the  lord  mayor, 

*  The  title  of  Lord  Mayor  was  bestowed  on  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Doblin  by  King  Charles  the  First,  in  the  year  1641,  he  having  been  pre- 
▼ioasly  styled  first  provost,  and  afterwards  mayor. — Vide  Charter  of  the 
■eventeenth  of  Charles  I.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  title  waa 
B6t  adopted  antil  1605. 

f  In  the  year  1548,  the  Bailiffs  of  Dublin  were  constituted  Sheriffs,  in 
a  nomination  of  the  corporation  contained  in  a  charter  granted  by  King 
Edward  VI.  This  change  is  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(A.D.  1567),  in  which  the  city  is  declared  ^*  to  be  a  county  of  itself,  dia^ 
tinct  from  the  county  of  Dublin." 
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U  entirely  destitnte  of  that  ■rcbitectmral  beuty  ud  ij^oidoiir 
which  in  graienl  cbanctoize  t^  pntdic  afiftoes  ot  the  Irish  ne- 
tn^lia.  Thii  baildbg  is  (itnated  in  Damon-ilrcet,  ud  hat  i 
brick  front,  of  wn  aspect  pecoliarly  meui  and  nuoTiliiig.  Hw 
intoiw,  however,  ia  jnorided  mth  Kveni  very  spadooa  i^wrt- 
mentB,  well  toited  to  the  extenrive  and  libaal  boeiHtaJity  umally 
practisedby  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  dty.  Here,  intfaeycar 
1831,  ii»  lord  mayor  and  corporation  had  the  honour  •!  ento-' 
tsining  his  majesty.  King  George  IV.  For  the  greater  dignity 
of  that  dtstingnished  festival  a  circnlar  ^nrtment  was  erected,  at 
the  expraise  oi  the  corporation.  This  memor«ble  iqwrtment  is 
ninety  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  lighted  by  a  lanton,  fifty  feet  from 
the  floor.  The  whole  room  is  anrronndod  by  a  corridor,  five  feet 
in  width.  Many  of  the  apartments  are  ornamented  with  portruts 
of  noblemen  who  hare  filled  the  tugh  office  of  viceroy,  and  atic 
magistrates  esteemed  for  exemplary  condact.  In  the  groonds 
towards  the  front  of  the  mansion  house  is  an  eqnestrian  statoe  of 
Geoi^  I. 

OF  THE  RITER  UFFBT— ITS  BBIDGES-AND  TBE  POBUC 
BD  ILDUIG»  OF  DUBLIN,  HOST  CONSPICUOUS  FOR 
ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR,  OR  IMPORT- 
ANCE OF  APPROPRIATION. 

The  river  UfTey,  which  passes  nearly  throvgb  the  oentns  of 
Dablin,  having  its  conrse  from  west  to  east,  is  of  a  moderate 
width,  Uironghont  the  whole  of  its  prtq^esi  in  connection  with 
the  dty,  as  will  be  shewn  by  our  statement  of  the  re^tedave 
length  of  several  of  the  bridges  by  which  it  is  crossed.  In  winter 
this  river  is  subject  to  floods,  which,  angmented  by  the  ascending 
tide,  have  frequently  laid  the  quays  under  water ;  and  the  stiean 
is  then  so  greatly  swollen,  that  different  bridges  have  been  swept 
iway  by  its  impetuosity.  In  summer  it  is  usually  diminished  te 
in  inconuderable  character,  and  is,  upon  the  recess  of  the  tide, 
vlien  dependant  upon  its  own  sources,  far  from  being  an  orna-: 
nental  adjunct  of  the  capital.  TTie  tide  reaches  to  the  western 
sxtremity  of  the  dty,  where  its  further  flow  ia  arrested  by  as 
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aodivity.  Rrom  this  dnnimstance^  aad  the  frequency  of  ehallowft 
Mad  rapids  in  its  subsequent  course^  the  riyer  afibrds  no  fadlity  to 
inland  navigation.  Vessels  of  considerable  burthen  approach  to 
Carlisle-biidgej  bring  the  last  bridge  that  crosses  the  river 
towards  the  east. 

Although  the  Liffey  can  scarcely  be  yiewed,  in  itself^  as 
an  accession  of  beauty  to  Dublin^  the  artificial  means  used  for 
restraining  its  waters  within  a  r^lar  channel^  and  for  rendering 
its  shores  eligible  to  commerce,  to  residence,  and  to  the  transit 
of  the  passenger,  improve  this  river,  alternately  vapid  and  tur- 
bulent, into  a  noble  example  of  civic  industry  and  power.— The 
river  Lifiey,  through  its  whole  extent,  as  relates  to  the  dty,  b 
lined,  on  both  sides,  with  quays  and  with  walls  of  stone.  The 
quays  on  the  south  side  reach  from  the  Grand  Canal  Dock,  on 
the  east,  to  Barrack-bridge  on  the  west,  being  a  distance  of  two 
English  miles  and  a  quarter.  Those  on  the  north  side  extend 
from  the  docks  of  the  Royal  Canal  to  the  neighbouriiood  of  the 
Barracks,  a  distance  of  one  English  mile  and  three  quarters.* 

The  river  is  crossed  by  eight  Brioobs,  seven  of  which  are 
composed  of  stone,  and  conduce  equally  to  the  ornament  and  the 
convenience  of  the  city.  We  enumerate  the  whole,  in  a  progress 
from  west  to  east. 

Sarah  Bridge  consists  of  a  single  elliptic  arch,  104  feet  in 
qMm,  and  thirty  feet  In  height,  from  the  key-stone  to  the  surface 
of  the  current  at  low  water.  The  width  of  the  line  of  transit  is 
thirty^eight  feet.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1791,  by 
Sarah,  Countess  of  Westmorland,  and  the  bridge  acquires  its  ap- 
pellation from  the  christian  name  of  that  vice-queen. 

Barrach  Bridge  is  an  unomamented  pile,  composed  of  four 
aemicircnlar  arches,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  wooden  bridge, 

•  The  qaay-wails  an  twelve  feet  tUck  at  the  foundation,  and  are  faced 
with  hloekt  of  hewn  monniaiii-ffranlte.  To  the  eastward  of  Carlitle-brldf  e 
they  are  conttracted  witbont  parapets,  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  goods. 
Above  that  bridge,  the  walls  finish  with  a  neat  and  sobstuitial  parapet, 
interrupted  only  by  occasional  iron  gates  and  stairs  of  sfone,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  interior  traffic  of  small  vessels. 
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first  coDstnicted  in  the  yefcr  1670.  Near  the  Bouth  end  has  been 
recently  erected  an  embattled  gateway^  more  fally  noticed  in  our 
account  of  Kilmainham  hospital. 

Queen's  Bridge,  a  substantial  and  handsome  bnilding,  com- 
prising three  i^rches^  was  re-edified^  in  its  present  form,  in  1768, 
and  was  named  in  honoiv  of  her  majesty,  Qaeen  Charlotte.  On 
thi»  spot  formerly  stood  Arran-bridge,  which  was  erected  in  the 
year  1683,  but  was  demolished  in  1763,  by  one  of  those  floods  to 
which  the  LilTey  is  subject. 

fV/utworth  Bridge,  a  respectable  structure,  also  consisting  of 
three  arches,  was  commenced  in  1816,  and  has  been  recently 
completed.*  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Lord  fThitwartk,  when 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Richmond  Bridge,  a  plain  but  handsome  stmctore,  built  of 
Portland  stone,  consists  of  three  arches.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  by  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  in  1813,  and  the  bridge  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  1816.  The  breadth 
is  greater  than  that  of  auy  of  the  bridges  of  ixindon,  being  fifty- 
two  feet.f  The  entire  length  is  220  feet.  On  the  key-stones  of 
the  arches  are  six  colossal  heads,  executed  by  Smyth,  those  on 
one  side  allegorically  representing  Peace,  Hibernia,  and  Com- 
merce 5  and  those  on  the  other  side  Plenty,  the  river  Liffcy,  and 
Industry. 

Next  in  succession  is  Es$eje  Bridge,  first  built  in  1676,  and 
named  in  honour  of  Arthur,  earl  of  Essex,  then  lord-lieutenant. 
The  present  structure  was  commenced  in  1753,  and  was  finished 
in  1755.  This  building  is  composed  of  hewn  stone,  and  is  de- 
signed after  the  model  of  Westminster  bridge,  though  necessarily 

*  There  formerly  stood  near  this  site  the  most  antient  bridge  oveV  the 
Liifey,  known  by  the  several  Dames  of  Old-bridge,  Dnblin-biidge,  and 
Ormond-bridge,  which  formed  for  many  ages  the  only  passage  across  the 
river.  The  period  at  which  it  was  first  erected  has  not  been  ascertained, 
bat  it  was  rebuilt  in  1488.  Long  previous  to  1802,  it  had  become  subject 
to  decay,  and  in  that  year  it  was  overthrown  by  a  flood  of  uoprecedeoted 
violence. 

+  The  width  of  Westminster-bridge  is  forty  feet,  and  that  of  Waterloo 
bridge  forty-two  feet. 
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of  dimiwshed  proportions^  except  as  to  tiie  breadth  of  the  part 
lar  transit^  which  is  greater  than  that  of  Westminster.  The 
arches  are  five  in  nomber,  and  this  inridge,  which  oonstitates  the 
most  frecpiented  passage  between  the  souther^  and  northern  parts 
oi  Dablin,  is,  nndonbtedly,  the  noblest,  althongh  not  the  most 
ooatiy,  fabric  that  has  been  oonstmcted  over  the  Liliey.  The 
length  is  950  feet,  and  the  width  fifty-one  feet.  The  expense  of 
erection  was  no  more  than  ^^6,661. 

The  distance  between  Essex-bridge  and  the  next  stone  bridge 
in  succession  towards  the  east,  is  in  itself  so  considerable,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  prodnctiTe  of  so  mnch  inconvenience,  that  an 
iron  bridge  has  been  erected,  in  an  intermediate  situation,  but 
intended  for  foot-passengers  only.  This  is  a  light  and  pleasing 
'febric,  of  one  arch,  planned  and  carried  into  effect  by  two  highly 
respectable  individaals.  The  cost  was  abont  4^3,000,  and  each 
passenger  pays  a  toll  of  one  halfpenny. 

Cariuk  Bridge,  the  most  eastern  of  the  bridges  over  the 
Liffey,  is  a  stmcture  of  considerable  elegance,  consisting  of  three 
arches.  The  proportions  are  good,  and  the  whole  wears  a  light 
and  decorated  aspect,  weU-adapted  to  its  situation  as  a  channel 
of  communication  between  those  parts  of  the  city  which  comprise 
many  ornamental  public  buildings,  and  some  of  the  most  fashion- 
able and  dignified  places  of  residence.  This  bridge  is  210  feet 
in  length,  and  forty-eight  feet  in  breadth.  The  building  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1791,  and  finished  in  1794. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  DUBLIN. 

This  edifice,  although  still  retaining  its  original  appellation, 
presents  scarcely  any  vestige  of  a  castellated  character,  and  has 
been  almost  entirely  re-built  at  different  times,  chiefly  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  pro- 
gressive labours  of  renovation,  little  attention  has  been  bestowed 
on  harmony  of  arrangement  or  consistency  of  style.  Whilst  des- 
titute of  pretensions  to  palatial  splendour,  as  regards  the  exterior, 
the  buildings  acquire  a  dignity  of  character  from  greatness  of 
extent;  and, the  spectator  who  adopts  as  a  standard  of  comparison 
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the  palace  of  St.  James,  is  wilting  to  allow  that  this  stroctore  ia 
not  alt(M^ther  unworthy  of  the  purpose  to  wliich  it  is  appropriated, 
-^that  of  affording  a  residence  to  the  representative  of  royalty. 

It  is  nsnally  admitted,  on  the  anthority  of  a  patent  cited  by 
Mr.  Harris,  in  that  writer's  History  of  Dublin,  that  the  fortress 
which  originally  occnpied  the  site  of  the  present  Tice-regal  palace, 
was  commenced  by  Meyler  Fitz-Henry,  about  the  year  1905. 
The  patent  of' foundation  granted  by  King  John,  was  framed  in  * 
the  spirit  of  policy  which  induced  that  sovereign  to  prcject  the 
erection  of  royal  castles  in  Ireland,  for  tbe  protection  of  dominions 
so  recently  acquired  and  so  precarious  in  tenure,  although  Ids  de* 
sire  was  Carried  into  effect  in  but  few  instances.  'The  building 
was  probably  completed,  in  years  briefly  ensuing,  by  Henry  de 
Loundres,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  is  described  as  its  founds 
by  Camden  and  several  other  writers. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Harris  that  the  CasUe  of  Dublin  did  not 
constitute  the  seat  <tf  government  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth } 
and  it  is  certun  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  lord  deputy  executed  business  of  state  '*  in  a  chamber  of 
presence,  called  the  king's  chamber,'*  at  Thomas-court.  In  the 
years  intervening  between  that  period  and  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  chief  governors  held  their  courts  either  at  Thomas- 
court  j  at  the. palace  of  the  archlnshops  of  Dublin;  or  at  Kil- 
mainham* 

History  does  not  furnish  materials  for  a  correct  description  of 
this  building,  while  it  retiuned  its  original  character  of  a  fortress.* 

*  The  foUowini^  particulars,  relating  to  the  antient  edifice,  may  be  " 
collected  from  the  Hist,  of  Dublin,  by  Mr.  HaiTis.~The  whole  of  the 
buildings  were  encompassed  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  part  of  which  was 
dry,  but  that  part  which  lay  towards  the  east  was  filled  with  water  by  tiie 
flowing  of  the  tide  and  a  branch  of  the  river  Dodder.  This  moat  was  filled 
up,  at  differeiit  times  previous  to  the  year  1766.  The  whole  was,  likewise, 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  strengthened  with  towers  at  irregular  distances. 
The  entrance  from  the  city  was  on  the  north  side,  by  means  of  a  draw- 
bridge, and  a  gateway  flanked  with  embattled  towers  and  furnished  with 
a  port-cuUis.  From  the  western  tower  of  this  gate  a  *^  strong  and  liigh 
curtain  extended,  in  a  line  parallel  to  Castle-street,  as  far  as  another 
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In  tke  yefir  IMO^  Qneeii  Blisabetk  sent  a  mandale  to  the  Lord 
J>epiity  and  oovneil^  'r  to  repair  and  entaige  the  Castle  of  DnbHA, 
for  the  reception  of  diief  govemora."    Sir  Henry  Sidney^  who 

tower,"  which  wa«  rebuilt  so  lately  as  the  year  1629^  chiefly  at  the  ez- 
peoae  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  and  was,  from  that  chrcomstance,  deoo- 
minated  Cork  tower.  From  that  tower  **  the  wall  was  continned,  in  one 
cwtain  of  equal  heig;hl  with  the  fotner,  notll  it  joiaed  BIrmlngiam  tower, 
which  was  the  stoteliest,  stroogest,  and  hi|^t  towor  of  the  whole." 
This  tower  '*  was  oftep  used  aa  a  prison  for  state  crimiBab,*'  and  after» 
wards  constituted  a  repository  of  the  antient  records  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was-^ken  down  in  the  year  1775,  but  was  rebuilt  two  years  afterwards, 
although  not  in  a  style  of  solidity  correspondent  with  its  former  character. 
From  Birmingham  tower  "  the  wall  was  continued,  by  another  high  cur- 
tain, as  fiur  as  the  Wardroho  tower"  (which  structure,  increased  in  height, 
and  considerably  aitor ed  in  the  interior,  te  now  known  by  the  appdJation 
of  the  Record  tower).— In  the  line  of  wall  between  Birmingham  tower 
and  the  Wardrobe,  or  Record,  tower,  **  were  two  nameless  towers,  of 
much  less  dimeosions  than  either  of  the  former,"  one  of  which  is  entirely 
remoTed.  On  the  basement  part  of  the  other  was  raised  a  polygonal 
apartment,  **  constituting  a  cabinet  to  the  goTomment."  From  the  Ward* 
robe>  or  Record,  tower, "  another  curtain  extended  to  Ike  north,  or  Store- 
%ottae,  tower,  which  stood  near  PavieVgato,  and  is  now  entirely  desno- 
lished ;  and  from  thence  the  curtain  was  continued  to  the  eastern  gateway- 
tower  at  the  entrance  into  the  castle."  There  were,  also,  two  Postern- 
gates  in  the  walls,  one  of  which  was  situated  near  Birmingham  tower.— 
Such  are  the  chief  particulars  which  Mr.  Harris  was  enabled  to  collect,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  respecting  the  antient  stete  of  this  fbrtress.  From 
latelUgence  so  scanty  it  would  appear  that  the  buildings  were  destttuto  of  a 
keepi  or  citadel,  and  presented  nhorely  an  embatded  wall,  strengthened 
with  a  few  towers,  irregularly  placed}  the  whole  surrounding  a  spacioos 
quadrangular  area.  All  endeavours  to.  penetrate  the  veil  of  antiquity 
must  necessarily  prove  futile  at  the  present  time.  But  such  a  description 
as  b  afforded  by  Mr.  Harris  ill-ac<;ord8  with  the  military  architecture  pre- 
vailing in  the  reign  of  John,  of  whkh  Ireland  is  believed  to  present  seve* 
ral  remains,  greatly  superior  in  strength  and  magnifitence  to  such  a  mora 
maral  and  turretted  outline.— It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  the  earlieit 
printed  document  respecting  any  buildings  within  the  embattled  walls  of 
this  ^'  castle,"  coniiste  in  some  orders  issued  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI. 
for  the  repair  of  the  **  castle-hall,"  among  other  parte  of  the  structure. 
The  existence  of  a  chapel,  and  the  dflice  of  a  chaplain,  appear  to  be  re- 
cognized as  early  as  the  year  I8S4. 
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entered  on  office  in  1565,  is  stated  by  Hooker  to  have  been  the 
first  person  that  carried  this  order  into  any  resemblance  of  salu- 
tary effect ;  but  the  whole  of  the  additions  and  repairs  made  in 
the  sixteenth  century  were  far  from  being  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  of  the  vice-regal  court.  It  is  ascertained,  from  authentic 
documents,  (vide  Stafford's  Letters,  vol.  i.)  that  the  buildings 
were  in  a  dilapidated  state  so  early  after  the  adaptation  of  the 
pile  to  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  ^as  the  year  1631.  Lord 
Clarendon,  writmg  in  1686,  describes  the  castle  as  '*  the  worst 
lodging  a  gentleman  ever  lay  in ; "  and  thus  comfortless,  and  un- 
worthy of  of&cial  dignity,  the  buildings  remained  to  the  dose  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  renovations  and  improvements^ 
since  that  period,  have  been  of  slow  and  devious  progress. 

Amongst  the  principal  historical  circomstances  connected  with 
this  structure  must  be  mentioned  the  siege  which  it  underwent,  in 
the  year  1534,  through  the  temerity  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  son^e  account  of  which  is  introduced  in 
pur  general  annals  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  As  an  event  of  minor 
importance^  may  be  noticed  a  decision  of  quarrel  by  wager  of 
single  combat,  which  took  place  within  these  embattled  walls 
In  the  year  1583,  and  which  is  one  of  the  latest  instances  in 
which  such  an  appeal  was  suffered  to  proceed  to  issue,  under 
legal  sanction,  in  the  British  dominions.  This  transaction  is 
stated  at  considerable  length  by  Hooker  and  Harris,  in  their 
respective  publications  j  and  the  particulars  are  briefly  to  the 
following  effect.— Connor  Mac-Cormack  O'Connor,  appealed 
Teig  Mac  Gilpatrick  O'Connor,  "  for  killing  his  men  under  pro- 
tection."  The  challenge  being  accepted,  preparation  was  made 
for  the  combat,  *'  according  to  precedents  drawn  from  the  laws 
of  England  in  such  cases."  The  weapons  were  sword  and  target  j 
and  the  duel  took  pkice  before  the  "  lords  justices,  the  judges 
and  counsellors,  and  most  of  the  military  officers."  After  the 
pleadings  were  openly  read,  and  customary  ceremonies  performed, 
the  combat  commenced  at  a  signal  given  by  sound  of  trumpet. 
"  The  appellant  received  two  wounds  in  his  leg,  and  one  in  his 
eye,  and  thereupon  attempted  to  dose  the  defendant,  who,  being 
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too  Strong  ft»r  liim>  he  puanwied  him,  till  he  loo«ened  his  nranion^ 
and  then  with  his  own  sword  cat  off  his  head,  and  on  the  point 
tiieteof  presented  it  to  the  lords  justices,  and  so  his  acquittal  was 
veeorded." 

Several  paiiiaments  were  held  in  this  castle  in  the  iwigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  and  Gharks  the  First.  The  covts  of 
law  were  also  commonly  held  in  this  bnildiag,  daring  the  same 
reigns. 

The  Castle  of  DnUin  is  sitoated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Liffey,  and  occapies  an  ekvated  and  central  part  of  the  dty.  Ther 
bvUdings  are  divided  into  two  courts,  the  principal  approach  to 
which  is*on  the  north-west,  and  leads  horn  Cork  Hifl  through  the 
avemie  termed  Castle-street.  This  gate  of  entrance,  with  ita 
contignous  buildings,  occupies  the  site  of  the  antient  gateway 
flanked  with  towers,  which  has  been  destinbed  in  a  previoas  note. 
The  gate  of  passage  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  eastern  of  those 
towers,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  statoe  of  justice.  On  the  site 
of  the  western  tower  is  placed  a  building,  imitative  of  a  gateway, 
hut  constructed  merely  from  an  attention  to  architectural  mri* 
formity,  aad  not  affording  a  way  of  passage.  As  a  oompaniom 
to  the  figure  of  justice^  a  stetue  emblematic  of  fortitude  is  here 
erected. 

The  upper,  or  principal,  court  is  dnefly  built  of  brick,  with 
dressings  of  stone.  This  quadrangle  is  280  feet  in  length  by  13a 
feet  in  width.  On  the  south  side  is  a  colonnade,  forming  the 
entraniDe  to  the  apartments  of  the  viceroy,  which  occupy  the 
whole  *of  that  dde  and  part  of  the  eaist  end.  On  the  north  is 
an  ornamental  elevation,  occupying  the  space  between  the  gate- 
ways before  noticed.  The  central  division  of  that  northern  pa^t 
of  the  edifice,  is  composed  of  stone, '  and  has  a  rusticated  base- 
ment, perforated  with  arches^  over  which  rise  Ionic  columns  and 
pilasters,  sustaining'  a  weighty  pediment.  Behind  the  columns 
is  a  recess,  or  gallery,  occupied  by  the  state  musicians*  on  gda 

*  It  may  m6i  be  raperfluoat  to  observe  that  varioai  profeMional  and 
tradiog  penoni^' employed  by  the  vice-regal  eftablithment,  afixtheM* 
commendatory  appellation  of  itaie  to  pablic  denotatloiM  of  their  respsc* 
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dayd,  mid  over  tike  Wliole  rises  a  turret^  or  Umef,  embdliriied 
with  Corinthian  colaomB  and  otJier  ornaments,  and  terminating 
in  a  cupola.  Besides  ihe  apartments  of  the  iord-lieatenant,  this 
quadrangle  comprises  the  war-office,  and  other  offices  attached  to 
goyemment ;  and  also  the  apartments  of  the  principal  secretary, 
and  tiiose  of  the  aides-de-camp,  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

Hie  interior  of  the  bnildings  occupied  bj  the  lord-lientenant 
presents  few  objects  of  strildng  interest.  The  presence-chamber 
is  sin  apartment  of  conmderable  extent,  Imt  depends  for  attrac- 
tion on  those  appendages  of  power  and  dxgaity,  for  which  the 
spectator  feels  an  habitual  reverence  quite  unconnected  vnth  the 
real  beauty  of  sudi  ornamental  partkolars.  The  chair  of  govem- 
meot,  and  the  state,  or  canopy  over  the  vice-regal  seat,  are  of 
qimsOQ  vdret,  richly  adorned  with  lace  of  gold.  The  ooundi- 
chamber  has  few  pretensions  to  elegance  of  arrangement ;  and  the 
piirate  apartments  of  the  -viceroy  are  scarcely  adequate  to  the 
due  accommodation  of  so  dignified  a  personage.  The  ball-room, 
now  termed  St.  Patrick's-hall,  is  eighty-two  feet  in  length, 
by  forty-one  feet  in  width,  and  thirty-eight  feet  in  height.  This 
apartment  has  been  arranged  since  the  institatioa  of  the  order  of 
St.  Patrick,  in  the  year  17^>  and  some  parts  of  the  decorations 
are  complimentary  to  the  knights  of  that  illustrious  order.  The 
oeilrng  is  ornamented  with  paintings,  in  three  compartments, 
exetuted  by  Mr.  Waldre,  which  respectively  represent  St.  Patrick 
converting  to  Christianity  the  Irish  of  the  fifth  century;  King 
Henry  II.  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Irish  chieftains ;  and  an 
allegorical  device,  comprising  a  portrait  of  King  George  III.  sup- 
ported by  Liberty  and  Justice.  There  are,  also,  other  embellish- 
ments of  painting  by  the  same  artist ;  and  at  each  end  is  a  gallery, 
one  being  intended  for  musicians,  and  the  other  for  the  accommo-' 
Gallon  of  the  public. 

The  lower,  or  eastern,  court,  SSO  feet  in  length  by  890  feet 
hi  width,  is  of  an  irreguhir  character,  but  has  recently  received 

tive  calliiifi.  Inscriptions  to  tUi  effect  may  be  seen  ia  Dublin,  frotf  tlie 
reepectable  sitnntion  of  slAte^surgeon,  down  to  the  less  digntfled  bat  very 
■ecesiMy  •ecapatioa  of  state-hnir-dresser. 
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a  spleiidid  improvemeiit  by  tbe  re-edifieatioii  of  the  castle-dii^]* 
In  this  court  are  the  treaattry,  the  ordnance^  and  other  offices. 

On  the  sovth  side  of  the  range  of  apartments  occopied  by  the 
▼ieeroy  are  gardens,  of  a  Moderate  extent,  separated  from  the 
palace  by  a  pared  thoroughfare,  bnt  possessing  a  direct  commoA 
nication  by  means  of  a  drawbridge.  The  garden-front  of  the 
baildings,  althongh  extremely  irregnlar,  is  not  devoid  of  beanty  i 
and,  when  oombmed  with  the  effect  [Hrodnced  by  the  chapel,  and 
the  oontignons  antient  building  now  termed  the  Reeord  tower, 
assuredly  presents  the  most  interesting  display  afforded  by  any 
part  of  the  structure* 

The  former  Ckapel  of  the  castle  was  a  small  and  incommodious 
building  of  brick,  evincing  no  great  antiquity  yet  falling  to  decay; 
The  present  edifice  was  commenced  during  the  administration  of 
his  grace  the  Duke  of  Bedfmrd,  and  was  opaied  for  divine  serviee 
on  Christmas-day,  1614.  This  splendid  structure  is  seventyt 
three  feet  in  length  by  thirty-five  leet  in  width  |  and,  althongh 
thus  limited  in  dimoisions,  must  be  viewed  as  the  most  elaborate 
effinrt  made  in  recent  years  to  revive  the  antient  eodesiastiGal 
style  of  building )— -as  the  richest  modem  casket  of  pointed  archi'* 
tectnre  to  be  witnessed  in  the  British  empire. 

The  principal  labour  of  decoration  is  reserved  for  the  interior, 
bnt  the  external  parts  evince  a  considerable  degree  of  magnifi- 
cenoe,  and  every  dirision  is  finished  with  costly  and  ddicate  cani» 
Each  side  is  strengthened  with  seven  buttresses,  ornamented  with 
pinnsu:les.  The  pointed  windows,  six  in  number  on  each  side^ 
are  of  a  graceful  form,  and  are  surmounted  with  labels,  springing 
firom  sculptured  heads,  some  of  which  are  historical  and  others 
fimcif  ul.  The  great  window  at  the  east  end  is  richly  ornamented, 
and  surmounted  with  a  label,  adorned  with  sculptures  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  The  gavel  at  this  end  terminates  in  a  cross 
of  antient  character,  the  arms  of  which  are  enclosed  in  a  drCle } 
and  at  each  angle  are  square  towers,  rising  to  the  hdght  of  the 
roof.  In  the  centre  is  a  door  of  the  pointed  form,  surmounted 
with  a  label,  depending  on  one  side  upon  the  head  of  SU  Patrick, 
and  on  the  other  upon  that  of  Brian  Boromh,  the  xenowned  Irisb 
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king.    The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  novth-west^  and  opens 
into  a  vestibule,  through  whidi  is  the  passage  from  the  castle.* 

The  interior  consists  of  achoir^  chancel,  and  side  aides,  with 
galleries.  The  roof  is  supported  by  dustered  pillars,  of  a  slender 
and  elegant  form,  and  the  ceiling  is  groined,  and  very  finely  oma* 
mented.  The  groins  spring  from  grotesque  heads,  composed  of 
stucco,  which  are  placed  above  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  5  and 
the  whole  of  the  ceil-work  is  painted  in  imitation  of  stone.— ^Tbe 
plans  of  the  groined  ceilbg,  and  of  various  parts  in  the  detail  of 
this  splendid  pile,  are  derived  from  the  most  highly^omanieated 
divisions  of  York  Cathedral. 

The  east  end.  of  the  interior  forms  an  attractive  and  magni- 
fieent  object.  Over  the  great  window  on  this  partof  the  chapel 
are  whole  length  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;  and 
bssts  of  the  four  Evangelists,  placed  on  the  capitals  of  pil- 
lars, also  ornament  the  chancel.  The  window  is  filled  with 
painted  glass,  part  of  which  was  purchased  on  the  continent  by 
Lord  Whitworth.  The  glass  presented  by  that  nobleman  ooea- 
pies  six  compartments,  the  subjects  represented  being  passages 
in  the  history  of  our  Saviour.  In  four  ot^er  compartments 
aVe  representations  of  the  Evangelists,  executed  in  Dublin  by 
Mr.  Bradley. 

The  furniture  and  subordinate  decorations  of  the  chapel  are 
unusually  superb.  Tlie  facing  of  the  gallery  and  pews  is  ridily 
carved  in  oak,  with  a  bold  and  masterly  hand.  In  the  central  paael 
of  the  wgan-gallery  are  carved  the  royal  arms,  placed  between 
the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  under  whose  administration 
the  chapel  was  commenced,  and  the  Duke  of  Ridimond,  under 
whose  auspices  the  structure  was  completed.  To  these  succeed, 
with  historical  accuracy,  the.  armorial  bearings  of  the  mostdis- 
tinguidied  viceroys,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  .  Qver 
each* coat  are  the  appropriate  coronet,  or  helmet,  and  the  date  of 
administration.    Beneath  is  inscribed  the  motto. 

*  This  entrance  Is  ■armonnted  with  a  well-tcolptured  bust,  intended  to 
represent  St.  Peter  1  and,  over  a  window  above  the  same  entnusGe,  is  a  bast 
of  Deaa  Swift,  copied  fi^om  that  on  his  monoment  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
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Hie  pulpit  i«  a  b^antiftal  erection,  supported  on  a  shaft  issu- 
ing from  an  open  Bible.  On  the  capital  of  the  shaft  are  carved 
tlie  heads  of  the  four  EvangelTSts.  The  panels  are  enriched  with 
the  mnoB  of  many  Irish  prelates  and  other  churchmen,  distin- 
gaished  for  piety  and  talent  since  the  date  of  the  reformation. 
In  the  various  earrings  are  also  introdnced  the  arms  of  Edward  VI. 
Qoeen  Elizabeth,  and  William  IH. 

The  organ  was  made  in  England^  by  Gray;  but,  with  this 
exception,  and  that  of  the  painted  glass  forming  part  of  the  win- 
dow, the  whole  of  this  snmptaons  chapel  proceeds  from  the 
talents  and  labours  of  native  artists.  The  design  was  furnished, 
and  the  execatioB  of  the  building  cniperintended,  by  Francis 
Johaston,  Esq.  of  whose  profesrional  ability  we  trost  it  will  prove 
a  lasting  monument.  The  numerous  pieces  of  sculpture  interspersed 
in  different  parts,  were  performed  by  Edward  and  John  Smyth, 
and  rank  amongst  the  finest  productions  of  those  ingenious 
artists.  The  elaborate  and  estimable  carving  was  executed  by 
Stewart.    The  whole  expense  of  this  structure  was  £49,000. 

Adjoining  the  chapel,  on  the  west,  is  the  building  formerly 
termed  the  Wardrobe,  and  now  the  Record  Tower.  This  is  a 
circular  structure.  Of  considerable  antiquity,  which  is  noticed  by 
Mr.  Harris  as  having  long  constituted  ''  the  repository  of  the 
royal  robe,  the  cap  of  maintenance,  and  other  furniture  of  state, 
preserved  here  by  a  patent  officer,  with  a  competent  salary  for 
that  eoiploynient."  The  neglected  condition  of  the  public  records 
of  Ireland  having  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  government, 
this  antient  and  massy  pile  was  selected  as  the  place  of  their 
future  conservation ;  and  the  building  has,  accordingly,  under- 
gone considerable  alterations  for  that  very  desirable  purpose. 
The  walls  vary  in  thickness  from  nine  to  twelve  feet ;  and  the 
coHibiiskible  materials,  formerly  used  in  the  floors  and  staircases, 
have  been  removed,  and  stone  substituted  in  every  part  exposed 
to  accident  from  fire.  In  effecting  the  recent  alterations,  the 
walls  of  the  upper  story  were  entirely  rebuilt,  and  ornamented 
with  a  projecting  and  embattled  parapet,  which  encompasses  the 
whole  summit  of  the  tower.  The  improvements  were  completed 
vol..  I.  s 
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in  the  year  \S\S,  and  the  interior  is  now  appr^^nriated  chicty  to 
the  preservation  of  public  documents,  comprising  the  statnte  rolls 
and  parliamentary  records  -,  the  various  miqjM  and  books  relating 
to  the  several  surveys,  estimates,  and  distributions  made  in 
Ireland  at  different  periods  5  and  the  records  and  plea  rdla,  for- 
merly kept  in  Birmingham  tower.  This  buildings  also,  contains 
the  offices  of  the  Record  Commission,*  the  Surveyor  General,t 
and  the  First  Fruits. 

The  order  of  arrangement,  and  the  talent  and  care  i^pearing 
to  be  displayed  in  each  department,  are  honourable  instances  of 

*  In  consequence  of  an  address  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  in  the  year  1610,  a  commission  was  issued,  for  arranging, 
metiiodlsing,  and  digesUng,  tlia  records,  rolls,  books,  and  papers  In  the 
public  repositories  and  ofices  appertaining  to  government ;  and,  amongst 
other  purposes,  for  causing  to  be  printed  such  original  records  and  papers 
as  appeared  to  be  desirable.  On  these  important  objects  the  labours  of 
the  commissioners  haye  been  employed,  with  a  zeal  of  perseverance  and 
accuracy  of  judgment  entitled  to  no  ordinary  share  of  public  approbation. 
The  great  value  of  these  labours  will  be  best  understood  from  an  ennme- 
ration  of  the  records  intended  for  more  immediate  publication :  IsL  A 
complete  edition  of  the  Irish  statutes,  from  the  earliest  on  record  to  the 
date  of  the  Union :  8d.  A  collection  of  state  papeos,  royal  acts,  charters 
to  cities,  towns,  and  other  public  bodies ;  and  various  other  public  instru- 
ments, tending  to  elucidate  the  political  state  of  Ireland  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  its  history,  from  the  time  of  Henry  IT.  3d.  Repertories  to  the 
patent  and  close  rolls  of  chancery,  and  to  the  memoranda  rolls  of  llie  ex- 
chequer 1  as,  also,  to  the  Inquisitions  post  mortem  and  attainder,  in  both 
these  courts :  4th.  Selections  from  the  ecclesiastical  records :  5tb«  A  cata- 
logue of  the  MSS.  In  the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin  :  6th.  A  list  of 
the  patentee  officers  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time.  Several  repertories,  and  indexes  to  the  contents  of  other  record 
repositories,  are  also  forming.  For  more  comprehensive  information  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  irst  volune  of  tha  Reports  of  the  Record  Coi 
sion,  from  1810  to  1815  f  a  work  that  has  been  truly  said  *^  to 
the  most  ample  testimony  of  the  seal,  ability,  and  perseverance  of  tlM  se- 
cretary (William  Shaw  Mason,  Esq.),  and  of  the  other  very  Inteliigent 
persons  engaged  under  the  commission  by  whom  it  has  been  principally 
complied.*' 

f  Amongst  the  Inost  useful  and  Interesting  documents  reposited  In  the 
ofllee  of  the  surveyor-general,  mnst  be  noticed  the  Down  fiarusjr,  a  work 
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improved  regolationtf,  which  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice 
when  we  remember  the  hazard  of  injury  and  dispersion  to  which 
tlie  national  treasnrea  here  reposited  were  subject,  in  years  not 
long  passed.    Until  recent  times,   many  of  the  pnblic  records 

t»  wUcli  we  tonetiiMs  r^for  In  fatw«  pngw.  TUs  survey  was  aude  under 
tke  direction  of  Sir  W.  Petty,  in  the  year  1A57,  end  comprehended  nearly 
twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-two  coanties  Into  which  Ireland  la  divided  i 
Galway,  Roscommon,  the  greater  part  of  Mayo,  and  some  baronies  in 
odier  counties,  being  omitted.   The  survey  relates  exclusively  to  the  lands 
fbrfelted  in  the  rebellion  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  *'  but  the  outlines 
of  the  an'^nyveyed  froands  are  snflciently  preserved,  vHien  they  are  en- 
chased oi^indosed  within  those  laid  down  In  detail  t^when  they  he  upon 
the  borders  of  a  parish,  they  are  lost  to  the  general  pvposes  of  science 
by  the  omission  of  the  external  boundaries.*'    This  invaluable  series  of 
maps  was  originally  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general,  then 
situated  in  Essex-street,  and  was  there  partly  destroyed  by  an  accidental 
fce,  which  occurred  in  1711.  The  maps  were  then  comprised  in  thirty-one 
books,  eighteen  of  which  escaped  uninjured*    Of  the  remaining  thirteen 
volumes,  four  were  almest  totally  consomed,  and  the  rest  iigared  In  di^ 
ferent  degrees.    The  following  statement  explains  the  locality  of  the  da- 
mage sustained  on  this  occasion : — ^'^  In  the  eighteen  uninjured  books  are 
contained  the  entire  of  the  counties  of  West  Meath,  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
Wexford,   Carlow,  Londonderry,  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Leitrim,  with 
parts  of  Meath,  Kilkenny,  King's  and  Queen's  counties,  Longford,  Antrim, 
Armagh,  Down,  Limerick,  Cork,-  Waterford,  and  Tipperary :    of  the 
counties  contained  in  the  thirteen  remaining  books,  the  second  part  of  the 
Queen's  county  is  almost  perfect ;  much  of  Cavan  has  been  saved ;  and 
the  remaining  parts  of  Meath,  King's  county,  Longford,  Kilkenny,  Lime- 
rick, Tipperary,  and  Sligo,  have  suffered  in  various  degrees ;  but  Louth, 
Kildare,  Clare,  and  Kerry,  with  the  remaining  parts  of  Antrim,  Down, 
Armagh,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  have  been  almost  totally  destroyed."    A 
very  ciuious  and  satislhctory  analysis  of  the  Down  Sarvey,  drawn  np  by 
Rdmund  Hyde  Hall,  Esq.  Is  prefixed  to  the.  second  volnne  nf  Mr.  Shaw 
Mason's  Statis^cal  Account  of  Ireland.    The  origin  of  the  nnma  by  which 
this  survey  is  distinguished  is  not  clearly  ascertained.    By  some  persons 
the  word  Down  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  this  survey 
'*  being  laid  devn  by  maps  on  paper,  prior  surveys  being  generally  by 
estinwtlon  only."    In  the  very  erudite  and  elegant  account  of  Tnllaroan, 
er  Grace's  Parish,  published  in  the  third  volone  of  the  stetistical  work 
above  alluded  to,  it  is  observed  that  the  authority  of  Lord  Strafford  refers 
tie  name  to  the  mode  of  survey  adopted  by  tkt  dean  end  chapter  of  Damn* 


were  soffered  to  remain  in  the  hoaees  of  the  difnreiit  oftem  to 
whom  they  were  intrutted}  and^  from  this  moet  repvehennbit 
n^ligence  (arisingy  chiefly^  from  the  want  of  jncticioiis  and  active 
persons  to  enforce  so  flagrant  a  grievance  on  the  notice  of  govern- 
ment) many  important  documents  were  irretrievably  4ost|  either 
from  accidental  fire,  or  other  obvioas  canses. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

The  University  of  Dnblin  is  of  a  date  no  higher  than  the  reigpi 
of  Elizabeth,  bnt  several  attempts  had  been  made,  in  earlier 
periods,  to  establish  an  academical  body  in  Irdand.  In  the  year 
1311,  John  Lech,  Ardibishop  of  Dnblin,  procnred  a  boU  from 
Rome  for  the  erection  of  an  nniversity  in  Doblin ;  bnt  this  prelate 
died  shortly  after,  and  the  project  was  suspended  in  consequence 
of  that  event.  Alexander  de  Bicknor,  his  successor  in  the  see  of 
Dnblin,  renewed  this  liberal  design,  and  appointed  a  set  of 
statutes  to  be  observed  in  the  new  university,  the  seat  of  which 
was  placed  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  The  times,  however,  were 
nnpropitious  5  and,  although  the  institution  maintained  a  faint 
existence  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  progressively  sank 
into  a  state  of  utter  neglect.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  it  was 
enacted  by  an  Irish  parliament  that  an  university  should  be 
foanded  in  the  town  of  Drogbeda  *,  bnt  this  design  was  forgotten 
in  the  tumult  of  party  contention. 

When  the  power  of  the  crown  acquired  at  once  greater 
strength  and  extension  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  establishment  of  an  University  in  Dnblin  became  a  favourite 
object  with  those  who  were  desirous  of  advancing  the  reformation 
of  the  Irish  church,  by  providing  weU-instructed  pastors  from  the 
natives  of  the  soil.  Endeavours  to  this  effect  were  zealously,  hot 
nnsuccessfolly,  made  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  Sir  John  Perrot, 
whilst  lords  deputy  of  Ireland  3  and  the  warrant  for  a  license  of 
incorporation  did  not  pass  the  seals  until  the  ^th  of  December, 
1591.  In  the  regular  charter  which  ^>eedily  followed,  the  college 
was  oonstitnted  the  mother  of  an  university,  under  the  style  of 
The  CoiUffe  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  near  DuSfm, 
founded  hy  Queen  Elizabeth, 
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The  gnmiid  on  which  tho  coH^^iate  Ivoildiiigs  were  ended, 
was  granted  for  that  purpose  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Dul>- 
htk,  dnefly  through  the  solicitation  of  Ardibishop  Loftns;*  and 
assistaBce  towards  the  expense  of  the  bnildings  was  procnred  by 
means  of  dreolar  letters^  addressed  to  the  principal  gentlemen 
thronghoQt  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  fabric  was  snilciently 
completed  for  the  reception  of  students  on  the  9th  day  of  January, 
1593.  The  prosperity  of  the  infant  society  was  greatly  retarded 
by  the  wars  which  quickly  ensued,  as  the  endowment  made  by 
the  queen  was  situated  in  Ulster,  which  province  was  long 
harassed  by  the  ambitions  struggles  ^of  Tyrone,  and  the  seyerities 
inflicted  by  his  opponents.  Additional  grants  were,  however,  con- 
ceded by  the  crown ;  and,  fostered  by  this  care  and  bounty,  the 
University,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Iceland,  *'  struck  its  roots  se- 
curely amidst  the  public  storms,  and^  cultivated  as  it  was  by 
succeeding  princes,  rose  to  a  degree  of  consequence  and  splen- 
dour inlbitely  cBsproportioned  to  its  first  beginning.'* 

King  James  h  endowed  this  college  with  large  estates  in  the 
province  of  Ulster.  King  Charles  I.  was  also  a  considerable 
benefactor}  in  which  liberality  he  has  been  emulated  by  several 
succeeding  monarchs.  The  reveUvUes  proceeding  from  these 
sources  are  now  ample,  and  arise  chiedy  from  estates  situated  in 
the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Kerry,  which  have  lately  produced, 
ss  we  believe,  about  jC.  15,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  fines 
which  are  divided  among  the  senior  fellows.  The  provost  pos- 
sesses a  separate  estate,  situated  in  the  county  of  Galway^  which 
has  lately  yielded  an  annual  income  of  about  £2,600. 

This  is  the  only  university  in  Ireland,  and  is  subject  to  a  set 
of  statutes  received,  together  with  a  new  charter,  in  the  year 
16S7.  The  office  of  provost  has,  in  some  instances,  been  given 
to  laymen,  previously  unconnected  with  the  university ;  but  has^ 
in  most  neoent  examples,  been  bestowed  on  persons  who  had 
fiOed  the  office  of  fellow,  and  were  in  holy  orders.    During  the 

•  THiff  ground  liad  formed  tlie  site  of  the  monattery  of  AU-Hallowt, 
■otieed  in  our  account  of  diisolved  religions  houses  in  Dnblin,  and  had 
JbMD  granted  to  the  mayor  and  citisens  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
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abaeaoe  of  the  proTost^  his  duties  are  performed  by  the  senior 
of  the  fellows^  who  always  bears  the  title  of  vioe-proTOBt.  The 
provost  and  seyen  senior  fellows  form  a  oouncilj  called  the  homrd, 
by  whkb  all  affairs  relatiiig  to  the.  internal  goremmeat  of  the 
college  are  regulated.*  Besides  the  fellows  there  are. seventy 
sdiolarB,  who  have  a  right  of  voting  at  the  election  of  the  member 
returned  by  the  coU^pe  to  parliament^  and  have  some  other 
privileges. 

There  are  professors^  on  different  foundations,  of  divinity  | 
common  and  civil  law  \  mathematics ;  natural  philosophy ;  phy- 
sic; anatomy  and  surgery;  chemistry;  botany;  astronomy; 
history;  oratory;  and  the  greek,  oriental,  and  modem  laa* 
gnages. 

The  benefices  in  the  gift  of  this  university  are  nineteen  in 
nnmber,  and  are  of  considerable  value.  On  a  living  becoming 
vacant  it  is  offered  to  the  clerical  feUows  in  succession^  b^gin- 
ning  with  the  s^or,  until  accepted ;  and  the  person  inducted 
vacates  his  fellowship.    The  oAce  of  feUow  is  also  vacate  by 

*  The  Tacancies  of  the  Benior  fellowships  are  usually  supplied  by  the 
seniors  of  the  junior  feUows,  on  the  election  of  the  board,  within  Aree 
days  after  the  vacancy  is  knowu;  The  admission  td  a  jauior  feUowritfp  la 
attained  only  by  an  exertion  of  mental  labour  that  has  been  tarmedi  «ad 
perhaps  not  ugnttlyf  *'  one  of  the  severett  trials  of  the  human  &£iiltiea 
of  whicb  there  it  any  account"  The  candidates  for  this  office  must  have 
taken  a  bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  and  are  *'  examined  in  the  public  ball, 
three  days  successively,  for  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  as  many  in  the 
afternoon  of  each  day  ;  (he  first  morning  in  logic  and  metaphysics ;  first 
afternoon  in  all  the  branches  of  the  mathematics ;  seccmd  moni}ng  in  na- 
taral  philosophy ;  second  eveidng  in  ethles  i  third  meraiag  in  history  utd 
chronology  i  third  evening  in  tba  Qifak*  Latin,  and  Hebrew  langnageai 
the  fourth  day  is  private,  and  is  devoted  to  composition.  The  ejcaminatioD 
is  in  Latin.'* — Three  of  the  fellows  only  are  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
lay-professions,  one  of  medicine  and  two  of  law,  without  an  express  dis- 
pensation from  the  crown.  The  remainder  must  be  clergymen  of  the  e8ta-> 
blished  church.  According  to  the  statutes,  the  fellows  should  be  nnmar- 
ried ;  but  dispensations  have  been  frequently  given  by  the  crown,  and  tUs 
article  of  the  statutes  at  present  meets  with  little  attention.  The  juni 
fellows  are  eighteen  in  number. 
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tfioee  who  aceeda  to  the  probssorafaipc  of  diTiiiity  and  common 
law. 

The  atadenta  are  dWided  into  the  three  classes  of  fellow- 
commoners,  pensioners,  and  aisars.  The  feUow-commoners  are 
ifitlfaigaished  hy  a  pecnliarity  in  the  academical  gown  end  cap, 
and  ha^e  the  priiilege  of  dining  at  the  same  table  with  the  fel- 
lows 5  the  pensioners,  at  less  cost,  possess  all  the  advantages 
the  college  affords,  in  pmnt  of  instruction  ;  the  sizars  are 
in  nnmber  to  abont  thirty,  and  recdve  their  commons  and 
tostmction  free  of  expense.  The  nndergradnate  course  continoes 
fiNir  years,  during  the  two  first  of  which  the  students  are  called 
freshmen  ^  in  the  two  last  they  acquire  the  name  of  sophisters. 
There  are  four  annual  examinations  in  the  public  hall,  and  pre- 
mimns  and  certificates  are  bestowed  upon  those  who  evince  excel- 
lenoe  on  these  occasions.  The  highest  reward  is  a  gold  medal,  and 
the  premiums  are  books  stamped  with  the  college  arms.  The  total 
number  of  names  on  the  college  books,  in  the  year  1881,  was  1600. 

Although  the  annals  of  this  university  present  the  names  of 
many  scholars  who  have  acquired  distinction  in  various  elevated 
paths  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  the  number  is  not  so  great  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  cdlegiate  institution  so  well  calculated  to 
eornney  general  inatmction.  In  the  following  selection  will  be  found 
the  names  of  several  persmis,  whose  worth  and  talents  cannot  fail 
to  meet  with  the  admiration  of  a  very  distant  posterity.  Primate 
Usher}  Archbishop  King;  Bishops  Berkeley;  Bedell;  P.Browne; 
Chandler;  H.  Hamilton,  and  Young.  Amongst  such  stndents 
as  are  diiefly  indebted  for  celebrity  to  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
tnre,  may  be  enumerated  Swift ;  Congreve ;  Pamell ;  Farquhar ; 
Sostherne ;  Delany ;  DodweU  (Camden  professor  of  history  in 
theuniyersity  of  Oxford)  ;  Molineux ;  Goldsmith ;  and  Dr.  J.  Le- 
land.  Many  distinguished  statesmen  and  lawyers  have  also  been 
produced  by  this  upiversity ;  and  fwemost  in  this  cUstinguished 
daaa  stand  the  names  of  Edmund  Burke;  Grattan;  Lord  Chancellor 
Clare ;  Lord  Avondale;  Hussey  Burgh ;  and  Henry  Flood. 

Trinity  college  is  an  edifice  of  great  extent,  and  of  conside- 
rable splendour.    The  chief  front  forma  the  eastern  tenninatioii 
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«f  tlie  ar«a  dencmiimted  "CMtger^ntm,  abd  is  ■ 
elevation,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  300  feet  in  length.  TU* 
■pkdooa  £root  is  compoaed  of  Pmfland  itaHie,  and  ia  fa«r  itMiei 
ki  height.  The  central  con^Mrtmcnt  ia  adonied  with  ktbj 
CQlninnB,  which  snatiuii  an  angular  pfldimeat ;  asd  the  bwUiBg 
tvmin&tet,  towards  the  north  and  sooth,  in  pavilions,  ornancnted 
with  di^licated  pilastara,  and  h&ving  an  attic  story  saraonBted 
with  balnstjades  of  atone.  Towards  the  Dortli  the  ooUege  dia- 
fiM.ys  a  plun  and  masay  front  of  mooktain-granite,  lately  coai' 
pleted,  which  ia  extremely  objectionablB,  on  acoonnt  of  its 
discordance  with  tiie  enriched  style  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  Oe 
exterior.     This  front  ext«nds  to  the  length  of  270  feet. 

The  collegiate  buildings  are  principally  divided  into  three 
qnadrangleB,  and  are  approached  from  the  "  green"  by  an  octaa- 
golar  vestibule,  quite  destitute  of  any  didm  to  ardiitectnral  beaoty. 
The  iirat  quadrangle  ia  termed  the  ParHamatt-tqvmre,  baa  tte 
circamataiice  of  it  having  been  reboilt  chiefly  by  means  of  graXs 
firom  parliament,  made  at  different  times,  and  amoiHiting,  in  the 
whole,  to  upwards  of  sSl/OjOOO.  This  qnadran^e  is  of  spsdoit 
proportions,  being  316  feet  in  length  by  SIS  feet  in  width;  andia, 
in  every  respect,  of  an  eligiUe  and  ornamental  character.  Besidw 
apartments  for  students  and  other  members  of  the  nnivendty,  ttris 
principal  square  contains  tiie  chapel  |  the  theatre  for  lectares 
and  examinationB  ;  and  the  refectory,  or  dibinghall.  The  tw» 
former  structures  are  placed  opptnite  to  each  otbCT,  on  the  north 
and  sonth  sides  of  the  square,  and  are  entirely  of  a  similar  des^n, 
as  relates  Ui  the  exterior.  The  front  of  each  is  «mbeUished  witii  a 
portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  consisting  of  four  noble  ctdanis, 
finishing  in  an  angnlar  pediment  j  anda  Wostrade  of  st«ne  ranges 
along  the  top. 

The  interior  of  the  TJketUre  (excluaive  of  a  semicircnlar  recess 
at  the  end)  is  eighty  feet  in  length,  forty  f»et  in  width,  sad 
fmrty-fonr  feet  in  height.  The  prindpal  ornaments  are  of  stucco, 
rich  and  «laborate,  bat,  perhaps,  too  minnte  and  delicate  for  &e 
prodoctitm  of  dignified  effect.  Ov«-  the  rustic  basement  rises  > 
»«ieB  of  pilasttTS,  of  the  composite  order,  highly  decMsted ;  aa* 
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tike  cnUBg  ia  ailoilfted  wiHi  mosak  work.  In  tbe  |Mneb  between 
the  pilasters  are  wliole-length  portraits  of  Qaeen  Elvmbeth^  tiie 
foundress/  and  of  seven  eannent  persons  wlio  received  instruction 
in*  this  imiversity,*  or  are  entitled^  as  boiefaetors^  to  its  grati- 
tnde  and  respect.  In  die  theatre  is  also  placed  a  cenotaphial 
BMnnment,  commemorative  of  Dr.  Baldwin^  form^ly  provost  of 
T^it)rx;oUege,  who  died  in  1758.  This  monvment  was  exe- 
cvted,  at  the  charge  of  j^SOOO,  by  Mr.  Hewetson^  a  native  of 
Ireland^  but  residing  at  Rome.  The  effigies  of  the  deceased  is 
se«lptwed,  recnmbent  on  a  mattress^  spread  over  a  saroophagos 
of  black  marble.  In  the  left  hand  of  the  ^goie  is  a  scroll^  intended 
to  represent  ike  wUi  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  by  which  he  bequeathed  his 
lovtane,  amoantiog  to  i£dO,000,  to  the  university.  A  female 
figure,  emblematic  of  the  acadenucal  body  to  which  he  was  so 
cordially  attached,  bends  over  his  expiring  form,  with  looks 
espressive  of  deep  woe.  An  angel,  standing  at  his  feet,  sustains 
a  wreath  of  palm  ia  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  points  to  the 
heavens.— «It  will  be  readily  allowed  that  the  story  of  this  sculp- 
tare  might  have  been  told  in  a  design  at  once  more  refined  and 
equally  simple ;  but  the  figures  are  well  grouped,  and  are  executed 
with  ccmsiderable  aUlity. 

The  interior  of  tke  Che^i  inresents  the  same  plemtude  of 
stucco  ornaments  as  the  interior  of  the  theatre.  In  the  respective 
parts,  and  in  the  general  display,  there  is  much  elegance  and  some 
beauty ;  but  we  must  repeat  that  true  grandeor  is  seldom  the' 
ofiq>ringof  minate  decoration,  lliese  structures  were  erected 
after  the  designs  of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  who  supplied  pUns  for  the 
whole  of  the  modern  alterations  of  the  college. 

The  Refectory  is  a  plain  but  respectable  pile,  seventy  feet  in 
length  by  thirty^five  in  width.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  in 
Parliament-square  are  fiiced  with  hewn  stone;  and,  in  every 
point  of  view,  this  may,  assuredly,  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
finest  Gollc^te  quadrangles  in  the  empire. 

•Primate  Usher;  Archbuhop  King;  Biihop  Berkeley;  William 
Molineuz,  Stq*;  Dean  Swift;  Dr.  Baldwin;  and  Lord  Clare.  Tke 
portrait  of  Swift  is  a  copy,  exeoaled  about  the  y«ar  1760. 
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Shaafted  over  tlie  vestilnle  in  tiie  western  front  is  an  spart- 
nent,  sixtjr  feet  in  length  by  forty  feet  in  widl^,  constitiiting  a 
Muteum.  The  odiection  of  natural  and  artifidal  objects  of 
science  and  curiosity  liere  rq>08ited«  comprises  some  valuable  arti« 
clesj  but  is  rendered  of  secondary  importance  by  the  rival  asseaa*^ 
blage  formed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Dnblin  Society. 

The  inmr,  or  library  $quare,  is  365  feet  in  length  by  5214  feet 
in  width.  Three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  consist  of  nnilonn^  bat 
nnomamented^  buildings  of  brick>  containing  apartments  for 
students.  The  fourth  side  is  occupied  by  the  JMrary,  a  handsome 
itmctnre^  composed  of  stone  $  but>  unfortunately,  the  material  has 
proved  of  a  bad  quality,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
ornamental  parts,  which  are  of  Portland  stone,  the  whole  exterior 
is  subject  to  a  premature  appearance  of  decay,  resembling  that  so 
prevalent  in  the  collegiate  buildings  of  Oxford.  Internally  this 
library  is  scarcely  exoeUed  by  any  edifice  devoted  to  a  similar 
purpose,  as  regards  amplitude  of  dimensions,  and  united  conve* 
nience  and  beauty  of  arrangement.  The  length  is  810  feet,  the 
width  forty-one  feet,  and  the  hdght  forty  feet.  In  fomishingand 
disposing  this  noble  apartment,  due  precautions  have  been  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  the  books  5  for  the  accommodation  of 
readers ;  and  for  the  general  display  of  the  whole  to  the  curious 


The  books  are  ranged  on  both  sides  of  oaken  partitions  pro- 
jecting from  the  walls ;  and  the  i^artments  formed  by  this  mode 
of  division  are  provided  with  desks  and  seats  for  students.  The 
partitions  terminate  in  fluted  pillars,  of  the  Corinthian  order^ 
which  si^port  a  spacious  gallery  of  passage,  commanding  a  com* 
prehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the  interior,  and  ornamented  with 
busts  of  persons  distinguished  for  literary  attainments,  or  locally 
venerated  from  a  long  and  exemplary  connexion  with  the  univtf - 
sity.  The  books  are  classed  and  arranged  with  great  care,  and 
constitute  a  valuable  and  increasing  collection,  not  unworthy  of 
the  sol^e  university  of  a  country  in  which  literature  is  rising  in 
esteem,  with  a  quick  and  happy  progress.* 

*  TUfl  Library  (die  first  public  iBstltiition  of  llie  kinii  in  Ireland,  aa 
regards  modern  times)  is  indebted  for  its  fonndation  to  the  liberality  of 
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The  tbiid  s^pare  (very  oonuBonly  known  by  the  appoUalion  of 
Botany-bay)  is  of  extensive  dimensionsj  and  sitoated  to  the  north 
of  the  qnadmgle  hst  noticed.  The  buildings^  which  are  desigped 
with  a  view  to  convenience  rather  than  ornament,  consist  of 
chaasbers  for  the  acG9niaM)dation  of  stndente; 

To  the  east  oi  the  Library-sqnare  is  a  plot  of  groaB/d  deno« 
Bunsi^ed  the  park,  which  is  phmted  with  elms,  but  is  mnch 
neglected,  and  possesses  little  beanty.  In  this  division  of  the 
collijl^i^  premises  are  the  laboratory,  the  anatomical  lecture  room, 
and  the  printing-offioe.— In  a  bailding  contiguous  to  the  AmUwm^ 
cal  School  are  preserved  soBiecarioiis  models  in  wax  of  the  famnan 
figure,  executed  by  M,  Donane,  and  presented  to  this  college  by 
the  Esrl  of  Shelbume,  in  the  year  1759.  The  PrJMiiMg'-ofice  is  a 
email  bnildipg,  depending  for  architectural  ornament  on  a  porticot 
of  the  Doric  order,  on  which  is  an  insqiption,  stating  that  it  was 
the  gift  of  Dr.  John  Stearne,  bishop  of  Clogher. 

The  Fropoii's  Houiie  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty 
feet  to  the  south  of  the  west  front  of  the  colkge^  and  is  a  spacions 

military  men.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Kiniale,  in  160S,  the 
conquerorB  collected  among  diemselves  the  ram  of  jflSOO  for  the  purpose 
of  estaMiihfaig  a  pvblic  libfary  in  thb  ani?er«lty»  as  a  durable  memorial 
of  tiieir  ^access  aad  ptons  gratltiid«  on  that  oecasian.  With  Hds  ram  tlie 
celebrated  tJsher  proceeded  to  London,  and  purchased  such  works  as 
appeared  to  be  indispensably  necessary  fqr  tlie  foundation  of  a  literary, 
establishment.  Many  valuable  donations  have  been  since  made,  including 
Usher's  private  collection,  consisting  originally  of  10,000  volumes.  A 
recent  addition,  of  considerable  importance,  has  been  made*  by  the  pur* 
chase  of  the  Fagtl  collection,  contistinf  of  about  SO,OOasolnniaB.  This 
collection  was  the  property  of  M.  Fage|,  .pensionary  of  Holland,  and  was 
removed  to  England  when  the  French  invaded  that  country.  The  amount 
of  the  purchase  was  ^8000,  which  sum  was  granted  by  the  trustees  of 
Brasmna  Smith.  It  is  believed  that  the  toUl  number  of  books  in  the  ani* 
▼ersity  library  is  not  less  than  100,000  volumes,  a  number  continually 
augmenthigy  as  this  library  is  included  in  the  Act  of  ParUamani .  Inc. 
reserving  a  copy  of  every .aew.publication.fiDr  the  use  of  certain  pihlic 
ittititutioBs*  Tlie  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  a  room  at  the  east  end 
of  the  lihrary,  and  comprise  many  valuable  dotiumeats.  nslating  to  the 
Ustory  and  antient  laws,  manners,  and^customs  of  Ireland. 
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and  costly  ImOdhig  of  stone,  erected  after  a  design  of  the  Eari  of 
Burlington  and  Cork,  so  justly  celebrated  for  a  liberal  attachment 
to  architectoral  pursuits.  This  stmctore,  like  most  of  the  build- 
ings designed  by  Lord  Burlington,  is  of  a  classical,  weighty,  and 
superb  character.  The  interior  contains  a  very  fine  suite  of 
principal  apartments. 

THE  BANK  OF  IRELAND. 

Tub  noble  structure  now  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  national 
bank,  is  well  known  to  have  formerly  constituted  the  parliament 
house  of  Ireland.  It  is  stated,  in  the  History  of  Dublin  by  Harris, 
that  the  building  was  commenced  in  the  year  1T29,  and  was 
chiefly  executed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Edward  Lovet  Pearce, 
engineer  and  surveyor-general  5  but,  on  the  decease  of  that  gen* 
tleman,  the  works  were  continued  by  his  successor  in  office, 
Arthur  Dobbs,  Esq. ;  the  whole,  in  its  original  state,  being 
finished  about  17S9,  at  the  expense  of  nearly  gS40fl(X)\*  This 
fine  edifice  is  situated  on  College-green,  and  is  placed  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  west  front  of  Trinity  Coll^;e,  uniting  with 
that  pile  in  presenting  a  very  unusual  display  of  architectural 
grandeur.  The  governors  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  purchased  this 
building  of  government,  in  the  year  180S,  for  the  sum  of  ^40,000, 
the  property  bdng  subject  to  a  ground  rent  of  j£Q4^  per  annum. 
The  exterior  part  of  the  structure  experienced  some  alterations 
previous  to  that  change  of  appropriation  5  more  have  been  since 
effected  3  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior,  with  the  exception 
of  the  apartment  formerly  used  for  the  assembly  of  the  lords  in 
parliament,  has  necessarily  been  re-organized. 

The  chief  front  comprises  the  principal  features  of  the  original 

*  There  hat  prevailed  an  opinion  that  the  detigni  of  the  Parliameat 
hoQse  were  InniiBhed  by  Mr.  CasseU,  to  whoM  correct  judgment  the 
domestic  architecture  of  Dublin  is  under  important  obligationi.  But  ancb 
a  persuadon  is  evidently  unfounded.  Mr.  Caflseli  was  first  introduced 
into  Ireland  by  Sir  Gnstovus  Hume,  of  Castle  Hume,  in  the  county  of  Fer* 
managh»  in  the  year  1773.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  architectado 
not,  like  many  other  artists,  affix  their  names  to  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  works. 
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design^  and  conusts  of  a  cential  hqide  and  projeetiBg  wiiigtj. 
oonstitatii^  a  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order^  which  ia^  perhafw, 
unrivalled^  amongst  modern  works  of  art,  for  mi^eaty  of  eflfoet 
]irodnced  by  chaste  and  scientific  means.  Simplicity  of  arrange- 
ment  and  harmony  of  proportions  are  here  displayed  with  charms 
so  captiTating,  that  the  mind  revolts  from  the  idea  of  all  umm 
obvions  ornament,  and  the  spectator  feels  that  tnie  dignity 
depends  on  a  source  quite  remote  from  laborious  decoration.  A 
writer  of  considerable  taste  and  equal  judgment,  (Mr.  J.  Malton) 
qieaking  of  the  original  part  of  this  building,  and  of  its  former  appro- 
priation as  a  house  of  parliament,  pronounces  it  to  be  the ''  nobkst 
atrocture  of  which  Dublin  has  to  boast  $*'  and  observes  that "  it 
is  no  hyperbole  to  advance  that  this  edifice,  in  the  entire,  is  the 
grandest,  most  convenient,  and  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  The  portico  is  without  any  of  the  usual  architectural 
decorations,  having  neither  statue,  vase,  bas-relief,  tablet, 
sculptured  key-stone,  or  sunk  panel  to  enrich  it  :*  it  derives  all . 
its  beanty  from  a  simple  impulse  of  fine  art,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  of  form  only  expressing  true  symmetry.'* 

The  first  addition  to  the  parliament  house,  as  regards  the 
exterior,  consisted  in  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  on  the 
east  side,  intended  as  an  entrance  to  the  l^ouse  of  lords.  This 
portico  was  erected  about  the  year  1785,  after  the  designs  of 
James  Gandon,  Esq.  architect,  llie  tympanum  of  the  pediment 
is  vacant,  but  on  its  apex  is  placed  a  statue  of  Fortitude,  with 
Justice  on  the  right  hand  and  Liberty  on  the  left,  ably  executed  by. 
Mr.  Edward  Smyth.  Viewed  as  a  separate  object,  this  eastern 
portico  undoubtedly  possesses  considerable  beauty ;  but,  as  an 
appendage  to  a  building  of  the  Ionic  order,  it  is  extremely  ob- 
jectionable.f    The  expense  of  the  additions  on  this  side,  chiefly 

*  Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Malton't  work,  the  central  part  of  the  buiMing 
has  received  some  embellishmeDti.  On  the  tympanmn  of  the  pediment  are 
placed  the  royal  arms  in  bold  relief;  and  on  the  apex  is  a  statae,  repre- 
senting Hibefnia,  with  Fidelity  on  her  right  hand  and  Commerce  on  her  left* 
The  whole  of  the  figures  were  executed  by  Mr.  Edward  Smyth. 

f  In  the  account  of  this  building  by  Dr.  Walsh  (Hist,  of  Dublin,  vol.  i. 
p.  531 .)  it  is  said  that  '^  adopting  the  Corinthian  order  instead  of  the  Ionic 
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cousiitiiig  of  apBrtments  for  the  nccommodaiioti  of  tie  peers, 
amounted  to  about  sS^^flOO,  The  eastern  front  is  connected 
with  the  central  part  of  the  bnOding^  by  means  of  a  circnhir  screen 
wall,  onaaiented  with  Ionic  colamns,  and  niches  for  statnes. 

In  the  year  17d7>  an  adcBtion  was  also  begon  on  the  west 
aide,  which  was  completed  in  1794,  after  the  designs  of  Robert 
Feurke,  Esq.  architect.  Tins  addition  consisted,  internally,  of  an 
entrance-hall  and  sni  te  of  apartments,  for  the  further  accommodation 
of  members  of  the  honse  of  commons.  The  entrance  is  under  a 
portico  of  fonr  Ionic  oolnmns,  united  idth  the  main  bmlding,  as 
is  the  portico  towards  the  east,  by  a  circular  wall,  ornamented 
iMth  Ionic  colamns.  The  expense  of  the  additions  on  the  west 
amounted  to  about  ^£30,000. 

When  this  splencBd  structure  waft  converted  to  its  present  use, 
as  a  national  bank,  great  alterations  of  the  interior  were  indis- 
pensable ;  and  these  haye  been  judiciously  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Francis  Johnston,  Esq.  It  will  be  found,  with  regret, 
that  it  proved  necessary,  in  effecting  these  arrangements,  to  take 
down  the  commons-room,  an  apartment  much  admired  for  beauty 
of  proportions  and  magnificence  of  disposal.  Nearly  on  the  site 
of  the  spacious  room  formerly  termed  the  court  of  requests  is 
now  placed  the  cash  office,  a  fine  apartment,  seventy  feet  in 
length  by  fifty-three  feet  in  vndth.  The  house  of  lords  has 
experienced  scarcely  any  alteration,  and  at  present  forms  the 
court  of  proprietors .  .  This  apartment  is  forty  feet  long  and  thirty 
feet  wide,  with  a  recess,  formerly  containing  the  throne,  and  now 
occupied  by  a  statue  of  George  III.  executed  by  Bacon,  jun. 
There  are,  also,  in  niches  of  this  room,  busts  of  the  same  sovereign 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Tnmerelli.    Each  end  of  the 

in  this  front,  was  the  resah  of  tfie  dirocUoni  of  die  lords  tliemtehres,  who, 
coneclring  that  inch  a  variety  woald  be  pleasing,  overiooked  the  difficnlty 
of  uniting  parts  so  discordant;  It  is  related  that  a  gentleman  passing, 
when  the  workmen  were  placing  the  Corinthian  capitals  on  llie  columns,* 
struck  with  this  incongruity,  asked  '  What  order  was  that?*  when  Mr. 
Gandon,  who  was  present,  answered  with  a  ready  wit,  that  it  was  a  very 
substantial  order,  for  it  was  Ae  order  of  the  Honse  of  Lords." 
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apaitment  Is  ornamented  with  Coriathian  oolnmnsj  and  cm  the 
aides  are  two  large  pieces  of  tapestry,  respectiyely  representing 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  memorable  defenccf  of  Derry.  * 

Since  the  conversion  of  the  building  into  a  bank,  apartments 
have  been  erected  adjoining  the  western  front  for  a  military 
guard,  which  are  approached  by  a  handsome  gateway,  ornamented 
with  Ionic  colnmns  and  military  trophies. 

THE  COURTS  OF  LAW,  OR  FOUR  COURTS. 

Thx  building  thus  denominated  comprises  the  four  courts  of 
judicature,  and  the  principal  law  offices.  Previously  to  the  year 
1695,  the  four  law  courts  were  separate  and  ambulatory ;  but,  in 
that  year,  they  were  assembled  under  one  roof,  and  the  building 
in  which  they  were  appointed  to  be  held  was  situated  in  Christ- 
cfanrch-lane,  a  crowded  and  inconvenient  part  of  the  antient  dty. 
The  present  building  was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooley,  in  1776.  That  architect  lived  to  complete  the 
western  wing  only,  and  the  remainder  of  the  edifice  was  finished 
under  the  care  of  the  able  architect  of  the  Costom-house,  Mr. 
James  Gandon. 

This  very  sumptuous  structure  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  Liffey,  betwixt  the  two  abridges  respectivdy  termed 
Richmond-bridge  and  Whitworth-bridge.  Between  the  building 
and  the  river  there  is  merely  the  usual  width  of  the  northern 
quays ;  but  the  parapet  of  the  quays  here  experiences  an  alteration, 
as  the  l^t  and  handsome  balustrade  of  the  bridges  is  continued 
along  the  side  of  the  river,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  this 
edifice.  It  will  be  evident  that  such  a  situation  is  unfavourable 
to  the  display  of  the  building,  in  the  direct  contiguity  of  its  site. 
In  fact,  the  only  eligible  point  of  view  is  obtained  from  the 

*  It  Is  wortliy  of  renuurk  that  these  carious  and  well-executed  pieces 
of  tapestry  were  taken  down  when  the  boase  of  parliament  was  first  con- 
verted into  a  bank,  and  were  consigned  to  the  depository  of  decayed 
fiimiture  in  the  Castle.  In  this  situation  they  were  fortunately  seen  by 
Mr.  Johnston,  architect  of  the  board  of  works,  and  were,  by  the  good 
taste  of  that  gentlemaoy  restored  to  their  original  and  appropriate  places. 
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^poaite  side  of  the  river.  Surveyed  from  the  quay  on  the  sontfaem 
side  of  the  Liffey,  it  presents  an  object  of  great  magnificence, 
although  the  design,  as  regards  symmetry  and  general  effect^  may, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  liable  to  some  objections. ' 

The  whole  ground-plan  of  this  noble  fabric  and  its  dependant 
oi&ces^  forms  an  oblong  rectangle,  of  about  440  feet  in  length  and 
170  feet  in  depth.  The  central  pile,  which  is  140  feet  square, 
contains  the  courts  of  judicature.  On  the  east  and  west  are  court- 
yards, shut  from  the  street,  or  quay,  by  a  screen,  perforated  with 
drcttlar  arches  $  and  on  the  sides  of  these  courts  are  placed  the 
law-o£Sices. 

The  central  front  presents  a  splendid  portico,  the  pediment 
of  which  is  sustained  by  six  Corinthian  columns,  and  is  sur- 
mounted with  statues  of  Moses,  of  Justice,  and  of  Mercy.  Over 
duplicated  pilasters,  near  the  two  extremities  of  the  front,  are 
statues,  in  a  sitting  attitude,  representing  Wisdom  and  Authority. 
Above  the  whole  rises  a  lofty  dome,  encompassed  by  columns, 
with  interspersed  perforations  for  windows.  It  has  been  truly 
objected  that  this  part  of  the  building  is  of  dimensions  too  exten- 
sive for  its  character  and  situation.  A  writer  of  accurate  taste 
(Sir  R.  C.  Hoare)  observes  '^  that  its  proportions  as  a  detached 
temple  would  be  more  just :  viewed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  the  over-massive  proportions  of  the  dome  and  colonnade  tend 
to  lessen,  and  injure,  those  of  the  beautiful  portico  beneath,  to 
which  they  should  be  only  secondary.'* 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  simplicity  and  magnificence 
are  blended  with  a  happy  refinement  of  art.  Within  the  square 
outline  of  140  feet,  which  we  have  previously  noticed  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  building,  is  placed  a  circular  hall,  sixty-four 
feet  in  diameter ;  and  in  the  angles  of  the  square  are  formed  the 
four  courts,  namely,  the  courts  of  chancery,  king*s-bench,  exche- 
quer, and  common  pleas.  The  hall  is  surrounded  by  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  Above  the  entablature  is  an  attic 
pedestal,  embellished  with  eight  sunk  panels  -,  and  in  the  panels 
over  the  entrances  into  the  courts  is  sculpture  in  bas  relief, 
representing,  1st.  William  the  conqueror,  promulgating  the  Nor- 
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raao  laws  -,  tnd  King  John,  in  the  supposed  act  of  affixing  his 
signature  to  Magna  Charta^  3rd.  Henry  the  Second^  receiving  the 
Irish  chieftains  ^  4th.  James  the  First,  abolishing  the  Brehon  laws. 
From  the  attic  springs  the  dome,  betwfeen  the  windows  of  which  are 
eight  colossal  statues,  in  alto  relievo,  emblematical  of  liberty ; 
justice;  wisdom;  law;  prudence;  mercy;  eloquence;  and  punish- 
ment. The  frieze  over  the  windows  contains  medallions,  charged 
with  the  representations  of  eight  eminent  legislators  of  antiquity  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  dome  is  enriched  with  mosaic  work. 

The  whole  of  the  four  courts  are  of  equal  dimensions,  and  are 
formed  on  a  judicious  plan,  but  possess  no  peculiarity  demanding 
notice. 

As  kn  edifice  in  some  measure  connected  with  the  above,  may 
be  noticed,  in  this  place,  the  Inns  of  Court.  This  building 
occupies  a  situation  lamentably  ineligible,  but  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  architectural  beauty.  The  plan  comprises  a  central 
elevation  and  two  receding  wings,  110  feet  in  length.  The 
principal  front  is  surmounted  with  a  handsome  octangular  cupola; 
and  different  parts  of  the  exterior  are  ornamented  with  storied 
and  emblematical  sculpture,  executed  by  Edward  Smyth,  to  whose 
professional  talents  many  of  the  public  buildings  of  Dublin  are  so 
higlily  indebted.  The  greater  part  of  the  north  wing  is  occupied 
by  a  dining-hall,  eighty-one  feet  in  length  by  forty-two  in  width. 
Over  the  ante-hall  is  an  apartment  of  moderate  dimensions,  used 
at  present  as  a  library.  This  ill-placed  structure,  which  cannot  be 
ji^proached  without  difficulty,  and  is  scarcely  displayed  to  advan- 
tage at  any  ordinary  point  of  view,  was  erected  after  the  designs 
of  James  Gandon,  Esq.  whose  merit  as  an  architect  is  more  con- 
spicuously exhibited  at  the  Custom-house. 

THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 

Is  justly  termed  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Dublin. 
This  fabric  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  LifTey,  nearly  in  the 
central  and  highest  part  of  the  city.  The  chief  front  opens  to 
Parliament-street,  which  lies  in  a  direct  line  vrith  Essex-bridge 
and  Capel-street,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     From  the 
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east  the  approach  is  through  CoHege-green  and  Dame-street ;  and 
the  boilding  is  thus  connected  in  situation  with  the  chief  trading 
di8trict»<of  the  capital.  It  occupies  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
precincts  of  the  castle^  and  imparts  much  architectural  grandeur 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  yice-regal  residence  in  that  direction. 

This  admired  stmctnre  is,  in  form,  a  square  of  one  hnndred 
feet^  and  shews  three  fronts,  composed  of  Pwtland  stone,  and 
designed  in  the  Corinthian  order.  The  north,  or  principal,  facade 
presents,  in  its  central  compartment,  a  portico  of  six  columns, 
finishing  in  an  angular  pediment.  The  front  towards  the  west 
raries  little  in  character  from  that  on  the  north,  except  that  it  is 
rendered  subordinate  by  the  want  of  a  pediment.  In  the  centre 
of  this  side  the  entablature  projects,  and  is  sustained  by  four 
columns  only.  The  east  front  is  presented  to  a  narrow  passage, 
and  has  few  other  ornaments  than  a  range  of  pilasters.  The  side 
towards  the  south  is  not  open  to  view,  and  is  entirely  destitute 
of  decoration. 

The  interior  of  this  edifice  is  believed  to  display  the  greatest 

excellence  of  architectural  effort  ^   and,    in  regard  to  general 

disposfi]^  its  claims  on  admiration  are  certainly  imperative.     In 

the  centre  of  the  square  area  twelve  fluted  pillars  of  the  Composite 

order,  thirty-two  feet  in  height,  areytrranged  in  a  circular  form, 

and  are  covered  with  a  rich  entablatiire.    Above  is  a  cylindrical 

lantern,  about  ten  feet  high,  pierced  by  twelve  circular  windows, 

and  adorned  with  festoons  of  laurel,  in  stucco  work.    The  whole  ^ 

is  crowned  with  a  dome,  or  cupola,  divided  into  embellished 

hexagonal  compartments.     On  each  side  of  the  columns  which 

sustain  the  dome  are  impost  pilasters,  of  the  Ionic  order,  which 

rise  to  rather  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  columns  ;  and  the 

side- walks  of  the  square  are  covered  with  a  flat  ceiling,  the  height 

of  these  pilasters.    The  principal  parts  of  the  interior  are  formed 

of  Portland-stone,  and  the  pavement  is  composed  of  square  flags, 

alternately  black  and  white.     At  each  extremity  of  the  north 

side  is  a  geometrical  staircase  of  stone,  oval  in  form,  and  lighted 

by  a  lantern  of  the  same  shape,  having  a  coved  ceiling  greatly 

eariched.    These  sturways  communicate  with  a  coffee-room  and 
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Other  i^partments  intended  for  the  transaction  of  business^  which 
are  disposed  around  the  cylinder  of  the  dome. 

Opposite  the  north  entrance,  and  well  placed  between  two  of 
tba pillars  which  support  the  dome,  is  a  statue  of  King  George  III. 
in  a  Roman  military  habit,  cast  in  bronze  by  J.  Van  Npst,  and 
presented  to  the  merchant^  of  Dublin  by  the  first  Duke  of  Nor- 
thwnberland,  when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  cost  is  said 
to  ha:re  been  700  guineas.  In  a  niche  of  the  western  staircase 
is  a  good  statue  of  the  late  Dr.  Lucas,  executed  in  marble  by 
Edward  Smyth. 

Tins  superb  edifice  was  erected  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Tho* 
m«a  Oooley,  and  was  deservedly  the  cause  of  introducing  that 
arcfaiteGt  to  many  public  and  private  works  in  Ireland*  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  in  the  year  17^>  ^and  the  building  was 
opened  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1779.  The  entire  expenditure, 
indnding  the  purchase  of  ground,  amounted  to  about  ^4/OjOOO. 
The  sum  of  sSl^fiOO,  for  the  purchase  olthe-site)  was  granted  by 
parliament  $  and  in  procuring  this  aid  considerable  exertions  were 
mad^  by  D^.  Charles  Lucas,  then  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  city.  The  remainder  was  ruscd  by  the  merchants  of  Dublin, 
parHy  by  the  profit  arising  from  lottery-schemes. 

This  stfuotnre  displays  real  excellencies  which  rise  superior 
to  all  critical  remark.  If  any  obvious  error  exist,  it  may  be  . 
found  in  an  excess  of  embelUshment.  A  fastidious  examiner 
» might  consider  the  orders  misplaced,  when  he  observed,  in  the 
saiiie  dty,  the  house  of  parliament  erected  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
koic  order,  and  Corintluan  splendour  bestowed  on  the  less  dig- 
nified, altiMogh  importaat,  p^e  where ''  merchants  coiigregate.'* 
Such  an  esaminer  might,  perhaps,  believe  Jthat  the  minute  and 
elaborate  decorations  of  the  ceil-work  are  more  applicable  to  the 
mansion  than  to  the  exchange.  Without  entering,  to  ^y  extent, 
on  views  so  rigid,  we  may  safely  presume  that  no  arguments  are 
necessary  to  prove  ,th^  style  of  architecture  be^Jb  ^^di^ted  W.  mer- 
caatile  uses  whidi  is  most  expressive  'of  a^rengtb  and  solidity, 
and  which  exhibits  ornament  w4tk  the  least  pOfimiUe  degree  of 
ostentation. 
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THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

This  noble  fabric  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  met 
Liffey,  at  a  short  distance  from  Carlisle- bridge  towards  the  east. 
As  an  object  of  architectural  grandeur  it  is,  perhaps^  secondary 
only  to  the  Bank,  amongst  those  public  buildings  for  which 
Dublin  is  celebrated  throughout  Europe  ;  and  the  appropriation 
of  the  edifice  has  been  consulted  with  paramount  care  in  every 
particular  of  arrangement. 

The  Custom  house  displays  four  ornamented  fronts,  the 
principal  of  which  is  placed  towards  the  river.  The  form  is  an 
oblong  quadrangle,  375  feet  in  length  by  909  feet  in  depth ,  and 
the  plan  comprises  a  central  pile,  ISO  feet  broad,  and  extending 
to  the  entire  depth  -,  two  interior  courts,  respectively  placed  on  the 
east  and  west  3  and  wings  in  the  same  directions.  The  Doric  order 
is  adopted  in  the  columns  and  embellishments,  but  with  some  inno- 
vations on  the  austere  simplicity  of  that  architectural  style.  The 
south  front,  and  the  whole  of  the  ornamental  parts,  are  composed 
of  Portland-stone  ^  the  remainder  of  the  structure  is  chiefly  of 
mountain-granite. 

The  centre  of  the  south  front  consists  of  a  portico  of  fovr 
columns.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  b  a  group  of  figures 
in  alto-relievo,  representing  the  friendly  union  between  Hibemia 
and  Britannia,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  an  amicable 
intercourse.  On  the  attic  story,  over  the  four  columns  of  the 
portico,  are  allqjporical  statues,  representing  Industry,  Commerce, 
Wealth  and  Navigation,  executed  by  T.  Banks,  R.  A.  Above  the 
central  frt^ ade  rises  a  cupola,  of  fine  proportions,  bearing  a  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  those  at  Greenwich-hospital,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Hope.* 

In  this  grand  and  extensive  front  not  only  the  entire  effect, 


*  TkU  statue  it  twelve  feet  high,  and  is  1  \3  feet  from  the  ground.   Some 

critical  ezuninert  have  pronounced  Its  proportions  to  be  "  too  manive" 

for  its  situation  f  an  objection  to  whfcli  it  would  certainly  appear  to  be 
liable. 
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Imt  many  of  the  minnte  embeUisbments^  are  highly  worthy  of 
deliberate  and  repeated  examination. — On  the  key-stones  of  the 
arches  of  entrance,  and  others  corresponding,  being  sixteen  in 
the  whole,  there  are  emblematical  representations  of  tl^e  same 
number  of  rivers  in  Ireland.  These  designs  consist  of  male 
heads^  with  the  exception  of  the  Liffey,  which,  from  a  fanciful 
attention  to  the  nsnal  prefix  (Anna)  is  described  by  the  represen- 
tation of  a  female.  The  whole  of  these,  together  with  the  figores 
on  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment,  and  many  other  ornamental 
particulars,  w^ere  executed  by  the  late  Edward  Smyth,  and  will  be 
found  to  evince  a  vigour  of  imagination^  and^  in  some  instances, 
also  an  excellence  of  chisel,  which  cannot  fail  to  gratify  the 
connoisseur  and  to  surprise  and  please  every  examiner.* 

The  north  front  is  less  superb,  although  considerably  orna- 
mented. In  the  centre  is  a  portico  of  four  columns,  but  destitute  of 
a  pediment.  From  the  entablature  over  each,column  rises  a  statue ) 
the  whole  executed  by  T.  Banks,  R.  A.  and  representing  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  This  front  is  viewed  to  g^eat  advantage 
from  an  extensive  semi-circular  area,  left  open  for  the  convenience 
of  the  building. — ^The  east  and  west  fronts  have  a  subdued  but 
elegant  character,  in  strict  analogy  with  the  principal  parts  of 
the  structure. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  utility  has  been  the  first 
object  of  consideration,  but  an  ur  of  grandeur  pervades  the  whole 
disposal,  and  embellishment  is  bestowed  with  a  moderate  and 
judidous  hand.    The  principal  hall  of  public  business,  usually 

*  Edward  Smyth  was  born  in  the  county  of  Meatfa,  in  the  year  1746, 
and  died  in  1812.  He  was  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  was  him- 
self originally  de6ig:ned  for  the  military  profession.  The  sculpture  exe- 
cuted by  him  for  the  BanlL,  the  Courts  of  Law,  the  Castle-Chapel,  and 
other  public  buildings  in  Dublin,  will  obtain  for  his  memory  a  lasting 
respect  from  every  person  of  discrimination.  His  allegorical  inaslis  dis- 
play the  simplicity  of  nature,  in  great  yarieties  of  representation,  adorned 
by  a  rich  vein  of  poetical  fancy  ^  and  may  be  truly  said  to  constitute  that 
species  of  sculpture  which  at  once  addresses  the  understanding,  and  the 
heart.  Mr.  Smyth  is  succeeded,  in  talent  and  avocation,  by  a  son,  now 
residing  in  Dublin. 
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denominated  the  Lang  Rofim,  is  a  splendid  apartment,  nearly 
of  square  proportions,  measuring  seventy  feet  by  sixty-five,  and 
is  approached  through  a  fine  octangular  vestibule^  constractod 
beneath  the  cupola.  On  each  side  of  this  noble  room  is  a  range 
of  composite  columns,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  feet  firom  the 
walls,  which  unite  in  supporting  an  arched  ceiling,  having  two 
large  circular  lanterns,  richly  ornamented  with  stucco-work. 
The  room  is  farther  lighted  with  semi-circular  windows,  placed 
above  the  entablature.  Between  the  columns  are  desks  for  the 
officers  and  clerks. 

To  the  east  of  the  building  is  an  excavated  wet  dock,  which 
covers  nearly  two  English  acres,  and  communicates  with  the  LalTey 
by  means  of  a  sea-lock,  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  vessels 
that  can  enter  this  part  of  the  river.  On  the  quay  which  bounds 
the  dock  upon  the  east  and  north,  are  commodious  warehouses, 
and  some  offices  connected  with  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Custom  House  was  laid  on  the  8th  of 
August,  17S1,  and  the  whole  was  designed  by  James  Gandon, 
Esq.  and  executed  under  the  direction  of  that  architect.  The 
expense  of  the  building,  including  the  dock  and  various  eontiguoiis 
erections,  is  stated  at  £397,232 : 4 :  11. 

Whilst  it  is  universally  admitted  that  this  edifiee  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Dublin,  many  dbjectfons  have 
been  offered  by  critical  examiners,  but  tiiese  are  chiefly  sudi-as 
affect  the  choice  of  site.  It  is  justly  observed  that  the  foiild^g 
is  placed  too  near  the  margin  of  the  river,  a  defect  which  obri- 
ously  originated  in  a  want  of  judgment  with  the  architect,  as  he 
had  an  extensive  area  of  waste  ground  upon  an  inland  direction, 
when  he  formed  the  design.  Although  this  light,  yet  sub- 
stantial, fabric  assists  greatly  in  imparting  an  air  of  d%nity  to 
the  city,  as  its  quays  are  approached  in  navigating  the  harbour, 
the  beauties  of  the  building  stand  fully  displayed  only  to  the 
examiner  taking  his  station  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivers 
Even  a  satisfactory  view  from  this  point  is  at  present,  obtained 
with  difficulty,  as  the  numerous  shipping  which  frequent  this  port 
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now  discharge  their  lading  in  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  chief 
front.  When  the  new  docks^  shortly  to  be  noticed,  shall  be  com- 
pleted, this  obstruction,  however^  will  be  removed,  as  vessj^ls  will 
then  deposit  their  freight  further  to  the  east,  and  remote  from 
the  main  official  stmcture. 

The  central  compartment  of  the  north  front  is  certainly  oinch 
inferior  in  the  harmony  and  elegance — ^the  beautiful  medium  between 
airiness  and  solidity — ^which  characterize  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. Some  architectural  critics  contend  that  the  principal  front 
should  have  been  constructed  upon  the  north  or  inland  side,  on 
account  of  the  extensive  area  from  which  the  edifice  is  there 
surveyed.  But  there  would  appear  to  be  an  insuperable  necessity 
for  placing  the  grand  fa^jade  of  a  building,  connected  with  com- 
merce, towards  that  element  which  affords  the  means  of  national 
interchange. — ^The  exalted  merits  of  this  fabric  so  far  prevail 
over  its  deficiencies,  that  it  is  justly  an  object  of  pride  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  of  admiration  with  every  tasteful  visiter. 

A  considerable  augmentation  of  the  works  appertaining  to  the 
Custom-house  is  now  taking  place  towards  the  east.  In  con- 
sequence of  an  extension  of  the  bonding  system,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  which  the  merchant  passes  his  bond  for  the  payment  of 
duty  on  goods  imported,  and  leaves  the  goods  in  the  king's  stores 
until  the  duty  is  actually  paid,  government  has  commenced  two 
new  docks^  and  very  spacious  warehouses,  for  the  accommodation 
of  merchants  profiting  by  such  an  indulgence.  The  excavation 
of  the  docks  was  begun  in  1816,  and  the  stone- work  of  that 
which  is  designed  to  be  least  extensive  in  dimensions,  b  now 
completed,  after  the  plans  of  the  late  John  Rennie,  Esq.  This 
dock  is  about  390  feet  in  length  by  350  feet  in  width  j  and  it  is 
intended  that  the  dimensions  of  that  which  is  projected  but  not 
began,  shall  be  620  feet  by  300.  A  warehouse  for  the  deposit 
of  tobacco,  with  vaults  beneath  for  wine  and  spirits,  is  recently 
finished,  and  is  about  500  feet  in  length  by  160  feet  in  width. 
The  whole  of  the  design  and  execution  affords  a  valuable  example 
of  this  species  of  building,  and  we  may,  on  rational  grounds, 
encourage  a  persuasion  that  the  scheme  is  not  on  too  f  xtensive 
a  scale  for  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  country. 
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THE  POST  OFFICE. 

This 'building  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Sackville-street^ 
and  is  at  once  commodious,  well  arranged  for  the  dispatch  of  bn- 
Ainess,  and  highly  ornamental  to  the  city.  The  first  post  office 
in  Dublin  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Dame- street,  and 
the  establishment  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  south  side  of 
College-green  ;  but  the  great  increase  of  business  rendered  even 
this  improved  site  ineligible,  and  the  first  stone  of  the  present 
spadous  edifice  was  laid  by  Lord  Whitworth,  then  viceroy,  on 
the  19th  of  August,  1814.  The  office  was  opened  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1818,  and  was  erected  after  the  designs,  and  under  the 
inspection  of,  Francis  Johnston,  Esq.  architect,  at  the  expense 
of  ^80,000. 

This  substantial  and  appropriate  structure  is  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, the  length  being  993  feet,  the  depth  150  feet,  and  the 
height,  measured  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  fifty  feet.  The  orna- 
mental parts  are  confined  to  the  principal  front,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  fine  portico,  that  extends  eighty  feet,  and  consists  of 
six  columns  of  the  antient  Ionic  order,  four  feet  four  inches  in 
diameter.  The  entablature  is  highly  decorated,  and  the  pediment 
terminates  with  an  excellent  statue,  representing  Hibemia.  On 
the  sides  are  statues  of  Mercury  and  Fidelity,  and  on  the  tympa- 
num are  the  royal  arms,  in  high  relief .«  This  portico  projects 
sufficiently  from  the  body  of  the  building  to  admit  the  paved 
foot-way  of  the  street,  for  the  transit  of  passengers. 

The  design  of  the  structure  comprehends  three  stories,  a 
handsome  balustrade  surmounting  the  cornice  along  the  whole  of 
the  top.  The  material  used  is  mountain-granite,  procured  from 
qaarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  with  the  exception  of 
the  portico,  which  is  composed  of  Portland-stone.  If  the  site  be 
liable  to  any  objection,  it  is  that  of  being  too  far  removed  firom 
the  central  parts  of  the  city ;  but  this  inconvenience  was  unavoid- 

*  The  three  statues  were  executed  by  Mr.  John  Smyth,  and  the  other 
sculpture  by  Mr.  Stewart,  who  likewise  performed  many  of  the  ornaments 
in  ihe  chapel  of  the  castle. 
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able^  and  is,  in  a  great  measure,  compensated  by  the  noble  extent 
of  area  allowed  by  the  nnnsnal  width  of  the  streojb  in  which  the 
building  is  placed.  The  whole  edifice  is  honourable  to  the  present 
state  of  architectnral  talent  in  this  conntry,  whilst  the  necessity 
for  so  spacious  a  pile  is  a  gratefnl  proof  of  an  increasing  interchange, 
that  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  highest  national  advantage.* 

PUBLIC  STATUES,  AND  OTHER  MONUMENTS,  COM- 
MEMORATIVB  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

Next  in  esteem  to  splendour  of  architecture  bestowed  on 
edifices  designed  for  public  tises,  are  the  statues  and  mouuiAents 
erected  as  testimonies  of  public  spirit.  These  must  usually  be 
described  as  the  latest  efforts  towards  civic  embellishment,  pro- 
ceeding firom  aggregate  opulence  and  a  creditable  degree  of 

*  The  establishment  of  a  regular  post  between  Ireland  and  England 
appears  to  be  first  recognized  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    Under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell  the  facilities  of  cbrrespondence  between  the  two 
countries  were  considerably  augmented ;  and  packet  boats  were  directed 
to  ply,  weekly,  between  Dublin  and  Chester,  and  Waterford  and  Milford. 
In  171 1,  the  post  office  was  new  modelled,  under  the  inspection  of  a  post- 
master-general, appointed  for  the  three  kingdoms.   When  the  independence 
of  Ireland  on  the  English  parliament  was  settled,  in  1782,  the  Irish  post 
office  became  a  separate  establishment,  and  has  remained  such,  notwith- 
standing the  Union  of  the  two  countries.  We  have  stated,  in  our  prefatory 
pages,  the  great  impro?ement,  in  celerity  and  safety  of  couTeyance,  which 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  mail-coaches  in  this 
country,  in  the  year  1790.    These  coaches  are  now  well-appointed,  and 
alTord  a  channel  of  prompt  communication  between  all  the  principal  parts 
of  Ireland.    The  former  deficiency  in  means  of  correspondence,  between 
tbe  metropolis  and  remote  parts  of  the  island,  is  curiously  illustrated 
by  the  following  anecdote  in  Dr.  Walsh's  History  of  Dublin.^**  The  town 
of  Cahircavan,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  160 -Irish  miles  from  Dublin,  was 
thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  post  town,  and  so  completely  cut  off  firom  ail 
communication  with  the  metropolis,  that,  having  some  intercourse  with 
America,  the  Dublin  newspaper*  and  letters  used,  sometimes,  to  arrive  there 
via  Ntw  York,  having  twice  crossed  the  Alantic."    There  are  now  nearly 
400  post  towns  in  this  country,  and  the  revenues  of  the  post  office  have 
rapidly  increased  within  the  few  last  years.    For  the  year  1800,  the  total 
revenues  were  about  £85,000.  The  gross  receipts  for  1 81 6,  were  ^950,000. 
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itttelleclml  r^^mo&t.  Tlie  acc^ions  made  in  rooept  yean, 
place  Dablip  €uid  iUiimmediate  vicinity  in  an  elevated  rank^  in 
regard  ta  aoch  gCBtiffi^g  curcumstancea  of  decoration.  The  chief 
.public  monomenta  siti^ted  in  the  city  have  already  received 
cer^oity  siotiee.  .U^reowanfl  to  preset  them  in  a  nearer  point  of 
view>  and  to  enter  aa.much  into  detaUj  respecting  their  varioos 
pretensions^  as  is  consistent  with  the  design  of  our  work. 

The  monnment  termed  Nelson*s  Pillar  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  SackviUe-street,  opposite  the  opening  of  Mary-street 
on  the  westj  and  that  of  Earl-street  on  the  east.  This  monument 
consists  of  a  oolumn  of  the  Doric  oriier^  having  a  square  substmc- 
ture^  or  pedest»l>  of  lofty  proportions  -,  and  ia  surmounted  with  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  renowned  admiral  whose  victories  it  b 
intended  to  commemorate.  The  whole  design  is  so  entirely 
devoid  of  ornament^  that  the  above  brief  sentence  is  nearly  suffi- 
cient for  a  description  of  its  architectural  character.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  pedestal^  towards  the  souths  is  placed  a  sar- 
cophagus^ inscribed  with  the  name  of  '^  Nelson  -,  *  *  and  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  same  division  of  the.  monument  aie  the  names  and 
dates  of  Lord  Nelson *a  principal  victories.  The  colossal  etatue 
with  which  the  column  is  surmounted^  represents  this  distinguished 
admiral  in  naval  uniform.* 

This  triumphal  pillar  was  erected  by  means  of  private  sub- 
scription^ after  the  design  of  William  Wilkins^  Esq.  architect, 
at  the  expense  of  £6856 ;  and:  we  must  consider  the  Btructure 
to  be  equally  honourable  and  ornamental  to  tiie  city,  although 
liable  to  some  objections,  both  as  to  architectural  character  and 
situation. 

•  The  total  height  of  tki«  pUlary  incliiaivo  of  the-  sUtiiey  is  134  leet, 
three  inches.  The  etaUte  is  thirteeii  feet  io  height.  The  interior  is  ascended 
by  168  stone  f t^ps  i  and  fr^m  the  f^lfitfonn  at  the  top,, which  is  sttrronaded 
by  an  iron  raiUiig,  a  fine  panoramic  ¥|ew  is  obtaiaed  of  the  city,  the  bay, 
and  contignoiis  tracts  of  country  .-—It  may  be  here  observed  that,  from  an 
elevated  point  of  yiew,  Dublin,  on  accoani  of  the  slate  ivith  which  the 
buildings  are  nnlversally  coTered,  piesents  a^neat  and  polished  aspect, 
greatiy  superior  in  effect  to  I^oadonand  Pei^s,  where  tile  is  chiefly  used 
ip  the  rooSng. 
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It  win  be  readUy  iUowed  that  ismAv9  tiniplicity  is  the  most 
aj^ropiiate  characteristic  of  a  monument  designed  to  commemo- 
rate, through  long-desoending  ages^  peculiar  events  of  national 
trinmph.  Bat  we  are  not  aware  of  any  circnmstanceSj  except 
those  of  pecaniary  rebtnint^  which  can  justify  the  total  absence 
of  ornament  obser^ble  in  this  stmctore.  It  mnst  be  snperflnous 
to  observe  that  the  emphatical  language  of  historical  Acuipture 
may  be  gracefully^  and  {Mroperlyj  introduced  into  designs  having 
simplicity  for  their  prevailing  featore^  and  the  firmness  of  the 
rock  for  thdr  iwidamental  principle.  The  "  genius  of  the  place*' 
also  required  consideration  ;  a  weighty  and  frugal  pitej  however 
imposing  frbm  magnitude  of  proportions,  iaik  to  exact  its  real 
dues  of  approbation,  when  contrasted  with  public  buildings  con- 
spicuous, as  are  those  of  Dublin,  for  the  cultivation  of  ornament, 
and  richness  of  display. 

The  site  of  this  monument  has  bem  considered  undesicable.; 
and^  assuredly,  the  national  trophy  erected  in  commemoration  of 
marine  achievement  is  best  placed  when  open  to  the  sea,  and 
"  rearing  its  tall  shaft"  as  a  triumphal  record,  boldly  and  appa- 
rently addressed  to  those  who  seek,  on  that  element,  the  Ibes  of 
their  country.  The  ground  on  whidi  the.  column  is  erected 
wants  the  advantage  of  naturalf  elevation ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that^he  charactar  of  the  surrounding  objects,  (although  the 
mean  and  little  are  entirely  excluded)  is  not  calculated  to 
BwakecL  any  association  of  ideas,  friendly  to  the  aj^iropiaati^Hi  ^^f 
the  monument.  One  favoutable  view  only:  is  attainable;  and  it 
may  be  remarked,  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  approach 
in  this  direction  (from  Carli8le-*bri4ge  to  the  northern  part  of  Sack- 
ville-street)  the  tardy  degrees  of  approximation  tend,,  in»  some 
measure,  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  pile  on  the  ^ectaSor  i*  he  has 
become  acqusdnted  with  the  fabric  by  slow  steps,  and  the  real 
grandeur  of  proportions  which  it  presents  undergoes  a  de&lcation 
of  power  through  the  effect  of  this  familiarity.  The  detail  alone, 
remains  an  object  of  curiosity  5  and  in  this  respect  the  building  is 
nearly  a  blank. 

After  allowing  all  proper  weight  to  these  objections,  we  must 
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believe  this  monameut^both  in  character  and  situation^  to  add  mnch 
to  the  dignity  and  ornament  of  the  city.  Viewed  as  a  separate 
object,  its  great  altitude,  and  the  massive  proportions  of  its 
constitaent  parts^  imperatively  direct  the  attention  and  the 
curiosity  to  the  important  events,  or  nnusnal  excellence,  celebrated 
by  an  erection  towering  so  far  above  all  local  rivalry,  and  with 
a  solidity  evidently  intended  for  the  contemplation  of  posterity. 
The  gauds  of  laborious  and  minute  decoration  would  have  been 
obviously  misplaced,  in  a  fabric  designed  to  act  as  a  popular 
type  of  the  imperishable  character  of  a  hero*s  fame.  If  an  extreme 
must  be  adopted,  that  of  masculine  freedom  from  decoration  was 
certainly  preferable ;  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the  circumstances 
which  prevented  the  use  of  a  felicitous  medium.  This  triumphal 
column^  although  raised  in  a  part  of  the  city  comparatively  remote 
from  the  water,  assists  in  enriching  the  perspective  view  of  Dublin, 
as  regards  objects  of  an  aspiring  character )  and,  judging  from 
our  own  feelings,  it  imparts  an  unspeakable  air  of  grandeur  to  the 
wide  and  noble  street  in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  lofty  and  ponderous  obelisk  termed  the  fFelHngion  7*ef- 
timonial,  although  it  claims  rank  amongst  the  public  monu- 
ments connected  with  the  city  of  Dublin,  must  be  viewed  by 
the  topographer  as  a  feature  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  is,  accor- 
dingly, noticed  in  our  description  of  that  fine  demesne. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  King  William  III.  on  Coll^^-grecn, 
is  placed  upon  a  lofty  pedestal  of  granite.  The  King  is  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  but  the  original  lineaments  of  the  figure 
are  nearly  defaced  by  repeated  coats  of  paint.  * 

*  We  are  told  by  lir.  Harris  that  thig  statae  was  begun  In  the  year 
1700,  "  and  was  opened,  with  great  solemnity,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1701, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  the  Boyne.*'  On  the  pedestal  is 
the  following  inscription : 

GuuELMO  Tertio ; 
Magnie  Britanniae,  Franciae  et  Hiberniae 

Regi, 

Ob  Religionem  Conservatam, 

Restitutas  Leges, 

Liberlatem  Assertam, 

Civcs  Dublinienses  banc  stataam  posuere. 
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In  the  immediale  vicinity  of  the  Mansion-hoose,  situtted  in 
DawBon-street,  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  King  George  I.  whkh  was 
first  erected  on  Essex-bridge^  in  the  year  17%>  and  was  placed 
in  its  present  situation  in  1798>  a  circumstance  recorded  by  an 
inscription  on  the  pedestal. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  King  George  H.  placed  centrally  in 
St.  Stephen*s-green,  has  already  been  sufficiently  noticed;  and 
with  that  erection  terminates  our  account  of  such  monumental 
works  as  are  condudve  to  the  general  ornament  of  the  city,  from 
entire  publicity  of  situation.  Some  few  years  back  endeavours 
were  made  to  accommodate  this  capital  with  public  fountains 
adorned  with  sculpture^  emulative  of  those  so  much  admired  in  se- 
veral continental  cities.  The  liberality  of  the  design  is  enUtled  to 
lasting  commendation  5  but  the  execution  was  lamentably  defect- 
tive,  and  the  materials  used  in  the  decorations  were  so  fragile,  that 
the  mutilated  ornaments  of  the  fountain  previously  noticed  in  Mer- 
rion-square,  present  the  sole  memorial  of  these  intended  embel- 
lishments. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  STRUCTURES, 

COMHSKCINO   WITH    TBB   CATHBDBAL   OF    ST.    PATRICK. 

This  edifice  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Dublin,  on  a 
spot  considerably  without  the  line  of  the  antient  walls  of  the  city, 
and  which  must  have  been  at  all  times  undesirable  for  the  erection 
of  a  cathedral  church.  The  site  of  the  building  is  neariy  the 
lowest  ground  in  Dublin;  and  in  its  immediate  contiguity  are 
two  streams  (now  covered  over)  which  proceed  from  the  river 
Dodder,  and  have  been  subject,  in  former  years,  to  floods  that  have 
repeatedly  risen  to  the  height  of  several  feet  above  the  pavement 
of  the  church. 

There  stood  on  this  site,  for  many  ages  previous  to  the  twelfth 
century,  a  small  church,  which  is  thought,  with  every  appearance 
of  probability,  to  have  been  founded  by  native  converts  to  Christi- 
anity, before  the  Danes  acquired  possession  of  this  city,  as  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  and  was  erected  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  holy  well,  also  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick.     John  Comin,  the 
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fint  pr^to  appointed  to  this  eee  after  the  entry  of  the  Bnglish, 
detnoyshed  that  antient  chareh^  abont  the  year  1190^  and  com- 
meneed  a  more  extensive  fabrie^  in  which  he  placed  a  cc^legiate 
estabUshment.  FVom  the  time  of  this  prelate^  the  chnich  of  St. 
Patrick  assumes  the  character  of  a  cathedral  5  bnt  the  offices  of 
dean,  precentor,  chancellor  and  treaaorer,  necessary  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a  cathedral  establishment,  were  not  appointed  until  the  pre- 
lacyiof  hit  snccessor,  Henry  de  Loundres.  * 

In  the  year  1363,  the  buildings  experienced  considerable  da* 
vmgtttom  fire,  but  were  repaured  under  the  an^iees  of  Archbisiiap 
Minot. 

In  the  year  1546,  it  was  determined  to  dissolve  this  antieBl  ca- 
thedral ;  and  letters-patent  were  accordingly,  issued  by  King  £dr 
ward  VI.  appointing  commissioners  to  dispcee  of  the  building  and 
its  appendages.  In  1548,  the  judges  began  to  keep  terms  in  the 
cathedral  5  and,  firom  that  time  until  its  restoration  by  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  year  1554,  the  church  was  used  as  a  common»hall  to 
the  four  courts  of  judicature.  During  the  rage  of  civil  war  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  cathedral  was  also  occasionally  used  for 
civil  purposes,  much  to  the  damage  of  the  structure  3  but  the  inju- 
ries then  inflicted  were  repaired,  chiefly  by  means  of  voluntary 
subscriptions  raised  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Dublin. 

The  cathedral  of  8t.  Patrick,  although  inferior  in  grandeur  and 
-dimensions  to  many  of  the  catiiedral  structures  of  Engkod^  is  an 
extenmve,  a  commanding,  and  an  intereating  fiibfic.    Its  external 

*  From  the  united  acts  of  these  prelates  proceeds  the  unparalleled  cir- 
cumstance of  two  cathedrals  existing  in  one  diocess.  ''  The  chapters  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  St.  Patrick,  although  distinct  corporations,  be- 
came" fk'om  the  date  of  the  first  year  of  Pope  Honorius,  *^  canonically 
snitod,  asd  possessed  of  e^oal  power  and  interest  in  all  matters  which 
concerned  the.  diocess.*'  Tlie  rank  of  seniority,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Arch- 
bishop Alan,  the  prerogative  of  honour^  was  reserved  by  the  cathedral  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  on  account  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  its  foundation  as 
a  cathedral-church.—  See  ample  remarks  on  the  foundation  and  constitu- 
don  of  St. Patrick's,  in  **  Hibemia  Antiqua  et  Hodiema,"  by  W.  Moncfce 
Maaon,  Esq. 
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dams  on.  adBGdation  are,  howerer,  readered  of  Ufelle  aTiB  by  tlie 
offionnva  character  of  the  approaehca^  and  by  the  crowds  of  mean 
bsildings  whidk  press  towards  its  venerable  walls  in  ereiy  direC'* 
tion*  The  prSTaiUng  ardutectaral  cluuDacter^  tfaroagboat  the  ex* 
terior>  is  that  of  the  early  pointed  style,  witk  some  oocatdqnal  m* 
norations,  not  sufficiently  nomeroQS  to  dqniVe  the  whole  of  an  air 
of  oongniity.  FVom  the  north<*west  angle  of  the  building  rises  a 
aqoare  tower,  of  fair  proportions,  composed  of  bfaie  limestone, 
erected  nnder  the  care  of  ArchbislK^  Minot,  abont  the  year  1570. 
A  spire,  formed  of  granite,  but  of  a  weighty  and  giracdess  charac- 
ter, was  added  in  174$.  The  tarages  of  time  are  painfidly  lisible 
on  nearly  every  external  part ;  and  the  north  transept,  whidi  had 
long  beeh  osed  as  the  parochial  church  of  St  Nicholas  witiiont  the 
wanB,isina8tateof  ruin.  This  aspect  ^general  deeay  and  par- 
tial desolation,  unites  with  the  dreary  character  of  the  surrounding 
objects,  in  communicating  to  the  whole  pile  an  atk*  of  unusual  and 
oppressive  gloom. 

The  interior  is  principally  divided  into  a  nave,  withside^-aiBles^ 
a  south  transept,  comprising  the  chapter-house }  a  choir,  having 
lateral  aisles;  and  a  lady's  chapel,  to  the  eastward  of  the  choir 
and  chancel.  *  The  whole  is  in  the-  pointed  style,  and  in  the  sim- 
ple, and  unadorned,  mode  c^  design  which  invariably  characteriaea 
tfaie  first  regular  order  (^this  species  of  architecture. 

The  nave  is  sepanited  from  its  aisles  by  unomaadentod  arches, 
sustained  by  octangular  colttmns«  The  ehohr  is  on  a  more  liberal 
scale,  and  is  more  highly-finished  than  the  nave,  or  body,  of  the 
church.  This  division  of  the  structure  has  had  the  unusual  good 
fortune  of  escaping  the  hand  of  innovation  under  the  name  of  im- 
provement, and  displays  the  oiriginal  plan  in  every  leading  parti- 
cular, except  where  cumbrous  monuments,  or  cathedral  famiture, 

*  The  dimentions  of  the  principal  parts  may  be  thus  stated,  on  the  an- 
thority  of  Mr.  Moncke  Mason :  <*  From  the  west  gate  to  the  east  wall  of 
St.  Mary's  Chapel,  the  cathedral  is  in  length  300  feet;  the  breadth  of  the 
oaTo  is  slxty-sevefn  feet,  and  that  of  the  cross  (or  transept)  157.  Th^ 
haigirt  of  the  square  ttaopio  is  190  feet,  exclmiTe  of  the  spfare,  which  mea- 
sartS  lOl  feet  more."    Hibernia  Antiqaa,  dec.  p.  8, 
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engross  the  space  between  the  pillars,  or  otherwise  interfere  will 
the  general  effect.  The  arches  which  divide  the  centre  horn  the 
aisles  are  narrow  and  sharply^  pointed^  having  dnstered  coliisis, 
or  rather  piers^  each  component  shaft  of  which  finishes  in  a  saaB 
and  simple  capital,  composed  of  foliage.  There  are  two  ranges  d 
tnfonBL,  the  arches  of  the  lower  tier  being  separated  by  a  slender 
central  column,  that  assists  in  forming  two  smaller  arches  bowtfl 
the  sweep  of  each  pointed  opening.  The  mouldings  wre,  in  gene- 
ral, plain  ;  and  the  ornaments  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  capHak 
of  the  various  columns .  Two  trifling  particakurs  of  embellishnieBt^ 
however,  demand  notice.  These  exhibit  the  same  device  that  oocir 
on  coins  issued  by  King  John  when  in  Ireland  (a  blazing  stv 
in  a  crescent),  and  are  placed  on  the  columns  at  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  prebendal  stalls.  It  is,  also,  worthy  of  renuvk, 
that  these  columns  appear  to  have  formerly  constituted  the  bound- 
ary of  the  choir  towards  the  west}  an  enlargement  having  takes 
place  in  that  direction,  by  means  of  which  the  centre  of  the  tran- 
sept is  now  included  within  the  limits  of  this  part  of  the  cathedral 
The  roof  was  originally  of  stone,  but  Was  lately  removed,  on  ac- 
count of  its  decayed  state.  The  present  ceil-work  is  of  stucco, 
and  is  vaulted.  The  groining  consists  of  simple  intersecting  ribs, 
or  cross-springers,  and  is  said,  with  every  appearance  of  correct- 
ness, to  be  faithfully  copied  firom  the  antient  design.  The  archbi- 
shop's throne  is  of  varnished  oak,  handsomely  carved.  Here  also 
are  oaken  stalls,  used  by  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  the  fisr- 
nitnre  of  the  choir  comprises  an  excellent  organ. 

The  chapter-house,  or  southern  transept,  exhibits  little  varia- 
tion in  architectural  character  from  the  body  of  the  cathedral  j  and 
the  same  mode  of  design  is  preserved  in  the  lady's  chapel,  or 
chapel  of  St.  Mary,  now  used  for  divine  worship  by  the  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Nicholas  Without. 

From  our  brief  description  of  the  principal  architectural  fea- 
tures of  this  fabric,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  style  in  which  it  is 
designed  is  that  which  grew  into  adoption  with  the  English  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  has  been  usually  asserted 
that  the  building  was  raised  '^  about  the  year  1190,  by  Archbt- 
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Bilop  Comin/*  Bat  bo  extensive  a  pile  most  have  been  a  consi- 
derable time  in  progress )  and>  in  the  absence  of  existing  archives 
to  prove  the  contrary^  we  mnst  be  inclined  to  believe  that  even  the 
eastem  and  principal  parts  were  not  completed  nntil  many  years 
sabseqaent  to  that  date ',  a  conclusion  in  which  we  are  warranted 
by  the  character  of  the  buildings  and  by  the  introduction  of  the 
device  used  by  King  John  on  the  western  columns  of  the  choir.  * 

Partly  through  the  inevitable  wear  of  years,  but  more  from  the 
want  of  due  finances  for  the  purpose  of  timely  repairs,  this  vene- 
rable structure  had  sank,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, into  a  state  of  alarming  decay.  We  have  much  pleasure  in 
observing  that  the  threatened  ruin  is,  for  the  present,  averted ;  a 
very  judicioos  and  extensive  repair  having  been  effected  in  the 
years  1814,  and  1816,  at  which  time  the  roof  of  the  nave  was  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  f 

The  Sepuickrai  Mtmuments  in  this  cathedral  are  numerous,  and 
are,  in  some  instances,  of  considerable  interest,  although  scarcely 
any  are  conspicuous  for  excellence  of  execution.  We  notice  such 
only  as  appear  to  possess  a  prominent  claim  on  attention. 

MONUMENTS   IN   TBB   NAVB. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  engrossing  the  arch  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  columns,  is  the  large,  but  tasteless,  monument  of 

*  It  was  by  no  means  nacessary  for  the  main  pile  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, when  the  act  of  consecration  took  place  by  Archbishop  Comin,  or 
when  that  prelate  bestowed  on  the  foondation  a  collegiate  form  of  consti- 
tation.  That  churchea  were  sometimes  consecrated  as  soon  **"  as  their 
walls  were  perfected,'*  see  Pefge's  Sylloge  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,  p.  I— 
8  }  and  Brewer's  *^  latroduct.  to  the  Beauties  of  England,  &c.*'  p.  406-7. 

f  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Moncke  Mason  that  ^'  some  appearance  of 
an  ancient  chap«l  was  discovered  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  when 
the  Cathedral  was  undergoing  some  repair  in  the  year  1816;  very  many 
of  the  ancient  tiles  were  at  the  same  time  discovered  by  the  ingenioui  Mr. 
W.  Maguire,  Bexton,  who  shewed  them  to  the  author;  they  were  each 
about  four  inches  square,  some  of  them  had  Gothic  letters  on  the  upper 
side,  but  the  arrangement  had  been  destroyed  by  the  workmen,  before  it 
was  known  that  any  injury  was  done."  Vestiges  of  several  other  chapels 
•re  to  be  traced  in  different  parts  •f  the  cathedral. 
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Dr.  Narduui  Afanh,  successively  Arckbisbop  of  Dublin  and  Ar- 
magh. An  inscription  in  latin^  of  considerable  length,  is  placed 
on  a  tablet  beneath  a  canopy  j  and  on  each  side  are  duplicated 
colamns,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  This  very  deserving  prelate  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  adjoining  thecathedral,  and  the  monument 
was  originally  erected  over  his  remains,  but  was  removed  to  it^ 
present  situation  with  a  view  of  preserving  it  from  premature  decay. 
Some  few  particulars  respecting  Dr.  Marsh  occur  in  the  list  of 
Archbishops  of  Dublin,  presented  in  a  succeeding  page. 

On  the  second  column  from  the  west  gate,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  nave,  is  a  black  marble  slab,  bearing  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Janaikan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  whose 
name,  immortalized  by  wit  and  public  spirit,  needs  no  enoominm 
or  comment  in  the  page  of  the  topographer.  The  inscription  was 
composed  by  himself,  and  emphatically  records  the  severity  with 
which  he  felt  the  stings  of  folly  and  vice,  and  the  ardour  with  which 
he  contended  in  the  cause  of  a  suffering  country : 

JiU  depositum  est  corpus  Jovathait  Swivt,  S.  T.  9.  H^|«b  Rc* 
cletic  Catbedralis  Decani,  Ubi  tceva  Indignatio  Ulterias  Cor 
lacerare  nequit.  Abi  Viator  et  imitare,  si  poteris,  Strennma  pro 
virili  UbertAtis  Tindicaiorem.  Oblit  19*  die  meniia  Octobris, 
A.  D.  1745.    Anno  iEtatis,  79.  • 

The  remains  of  this  distinguished  writer  lie  interred  at  the  fool 
of  the  column ;  and  over  the  inscriptional  slab  is  a  bust  of  the  de- 
ceased, executed  with  considerable  spirit,  which  was  given  to  the 
Chapter  by  Alderman  Faulkner,  Swift^s  publisher.  This  bust,  as 
we  believe,  was  originally  intended  for  a  decoration  of  Uie  outside 
of  Mr.  Faulkner's  house,  in  Essex-street,  Dublin. 

Near  to  the  remains  of  Swift,  lie  those  of  Mr$.  Johnson,  the 
celebrated  Stella  of  a  wayward  muse  that  was  cold  on  no  theme 
except  that  of  love.  We  have  occasion^  in  a  future  page,  to  pre- 
sent some  brief  remarks  concerning  the  merits  and  fate  of  this  ac- 
complished lady )  but  we  must  observe,  whilst  thus  pausing  over  the 

•  ItiBstotedby  Dr.  WaUh  (Hist,  of  Dob.  vol.  ii:  p.  691,  noit)  UmI 
this  monument  was  erected  in  the  year  1747,  at  the  expense  of  the  govora- 
ors  of  St.  Patrick*s  Hospital. 
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twfol  Spot  where  the  secrets  of  the  mysteriouft  repose  with  them  in 
dost  and  silence^  that  there  are  not  satisfactory  grounds  for  be- 
lieving an  unacknowledged  marriage  to  have  taken  place  between 
herself  and  Swift,  as  has  been  crednlonsly  supposed,  cliiefly  on  the 
anthority  of  Lord  Orrery.  *  On  the  pillar  next  in  succession  to 
that  enriched  by  the  monument  of  Swift,  is  a  tablet,  charged  with 
the  following  inscription  to  her  memory  : 

Underneath  lie  interred  the  mortal  remainiof  Mrs.  Hester  Johnson, 
better  known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of  Stblla,  under  which 
she  is  celebrated  in  the  writings  of  Doctor  Jonathan  Swift,  deaa 
of  this  Cathedral.  She  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  endowmentn 
and  accomplishments,  in  body,  mind,  and  behaTioor ;  justly  ad* 
mired  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  her,  on  account  of  her  many 
eminent  virtues,  as  well  as  for  her  great  natural  and  acquired  per* 
feetions.  She  dyed,  Jan.  27th,  1727-8,  in  the4dth  year  of  her  ago} 
and,  by  her  will,  bequsathed  one  thousand  pounds  towards  tho 
•upport  of  a  Chaplain  to  the  Hospital  founded  in  this  city  by 
Doctor  Stevens. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  from  the  south,  is  a  small  slab 
of  white  oaarble^  thus  inscribed  : 

Here  Heth  the  body  of  Mexdr,  JTGee,  servant  to  Dr.  Swift,  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's.  His  gratefull  master  caused  this  monument  to 
be  erected  in  memory  of  his  Discretion,  Fidelity,  and  Diligence, 
in  that  humble  sUtion.    Ob.  Mar.  24:  17S1-2.  iEtat  29. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nare,  occupying  the  arch  between  the 
fbiirth  and  fifth  columns,  is  the  monument  of  Dr.  Arthur  Smythe, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  died  in  1771-  The  latin  inscription 
possesses  considerable  merit,  and  was  composed  by  Dr.  Lowth, 
Bishop  of  London. 

The  most  antieat  monument  in  this  part  of  the  church,  is^  now 
fixed  to  the  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  western  door,  to  which 
place  it  was  removed  from  a  decayed  chapel  at  the  west  end  of  the 
sooth  aisle^  and  commemorates  Archbishop  Michael  Tregury,  who 

*  See  many  ingenious  arguments  on  this  subject  in  a  comprehensive 
Rflew  of  tbe  different  vrriters  on  the  life  of  Swift,  inserted  in  Mr.  Moncke 
i*s  ««'Hil>eniia  Antifm,"  Ac 

o  9. 
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died  ia  1471.    On  this  monumental  stone  is  a  representation  «( 
the  deceased^  in  his  pontifical  habit. 

MONUMENTS   IN   THE   CHOIR. 

The  most  conspicuous  monument  iu  the  choir  is  situated  near 
the  eastern  end  of  the  south  wall,  and  was  erected  by  Richard,  Eari 
of  Cork,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    lliis  is  the  most  loftr  | 
sepulchral  monument  that  we  remember  to  have  seen,  and  is  di- 
vided into  four  stories,  containing,  in  the  whole,  sixteen  figares, : 
designed  to  represent  as  many  members  of  the  founder's  family. 
The  monument  is  of  black  stone,  with  ornamental  particnlan  » 
carved  in  wood,  and  painted  or  gilt  j  and  is  entirely  in  that  gaudy  | 
and  tasteless  style  which  was  common  at  the  aera  of  its  erection. 
At  the  top  of  the  monument  is  the  well-known  motto  of  the  Eari 
of  Cork,  ''  GoD*8  Providence  is  our  inheritance;**  and  or 
the 'front  of  a  table  of  black  marble,  in  the  second  story  from  the 
ground,  is  placed  the  following  inscription : 

This  monmnent  was  erected  for  the  Right  HoDoorable  Sir  RichaH 
Boyle,  Kt.  Lord  Boyle,  Baron  of  Yonghall,  Viscount  of  Doagar- 
van,  Earl  of  Corke,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  of  the  King*! 
Privy  CouDsell  of  this  realm,  and  one  of  the  Lordes  Juiticei  for 
the  Government  of  this  kingdom }  in  memorie  of  his  moat  dear, 
vertuous  and  religious  Wife,  The  Ladie  Katherine,  Coontew  of 
Corke  and  their  posterity,  as  also  of  her  Grand-father  Dr.  Robert 
Weston*  aometime  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the 
Lordes  Justices  for  the  Government  thereof,  whose  daughter  Alios 
Weston,  was  married  to  Sir  Geoffry  Fen  ton,  Kt.  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  this  realm,  and  they  had  issue,  the  said  Ladie  Ka- 
therine,  Countess  of  Corke,  who  lieth  here  interred  with  her  said 
Father  and  Grand- Father,  whose  vertues  she  inherited  on  earth 
and  lieth  here  intombed  with  them,  all  expecting  a  joyfull  resar- 
rectioB.    Qub  obiit  decimo  sexto  Februarii  16)^9. 

On  the  floor  of  the  uj^er  story  is  the  efligies  of  Dr.  Robert 
Weston,  grand&ther  of  Lady  Katherinc^  Conntess  of  Cork^  who  is 
represented  in  his  robes  as  chancellor.  On  the  floor  of  the  third 
story  are  the  statues  of  Sir  Geoffi^  and  Lady  Alice  Fcnton,  pa- 
rents of  the  countess,  kneeling  before  opea  books>  their  haads 
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cImj^  in  the  attkade  of  prayer.  In  the  second  story  are  the  re- 
emnbeiit  statues  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Cork,  in  their  robe^, 
mantles,  and  coronets.  Beneath  arches  in  the  basement  story  of 
the  monoment,  and  also  at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  earl  and  coun- 
tess, are  the  fignres  of  several  of  their  children,  in  a  kneeling  pos- 
tu-e,  with  folded  hands.  *  . 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir  is  the  monument  of  T^homas 
Jones,  j^rch&iakop  of  Dublin,  who  died  in  1619.  This  lofty  mo- 
nument, which  occupies  one  of  the  arches  of  the  choir,  much  to 
the  injury  of  the  architectural  effect  of  the  building,  presents  the 
effigies  of  the  deceased,  but  is  more  remarkable  for  magnitude  than 
for  beauty  of  design. 

Near  the  above  monument  is  a  mural  tablet  of  black  marble, 
with  the  following  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Frederic,  Duke 
Seionberg,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne : 

Hie  infra  f itnm  est  corpus  Frederici  Ducis  de  Schonberg,  ad  Bobin- 
dam  occisi,  A.  D.  1600.  Decanus  et  Capitulum  maximopera 
«tiani  atqne  etiam  petieruot,  at  heredes  Ducis monttmentum  in  me- 
noriam  parentis  erigendnm  curarent.  Sed  poatquam  per  episto- 
las,  per  arnicas,  diu  ac  ssBpe  orando  nil  profecere ;  bnnc  demum 
lapidem  statuerunt;  saltern  ut  scias  hospes  ubinam  terrarnm 
ScBONBBRCBiftCB  eioeres  deJitescvnt.  Plas  potait  fama  Tirtatis 
apud  alienos  qaam  BaBgainisproziniitas  apud  saoi.  A«  D.  1731.  t 

*  Tkis  cMtly  and  elaborate  monoment  was  originally  placed  against  the 
east  wall,  in  the  part  now  occupied  by  the  altar.  Such  a 'choice  of  situa- 
tion natvralty  gave  offence  to  many  persons,  although  the  monnment  was, 
in  fact,  placed  against  the  antieat  entrance  of  a  chapel,  *'  which  had,  time 
oat  of  mind,  been  stopped  up  with  a  partition  made  of  boards  and  lime.** 
Ita  removal  was  effected,  aflier  much  opposition  from  the  Barl  of  Cork, 
chiefly  through  the  interference  of  Archbishop  Land  aad  Lord  Strafford. 
The  zeal  which  the  latter  personage  evinced  on  this  occaslcn  was  supposed 
to  proceed,  in  a  great  measure, from  personal  enmity  to  the  ofnsnding  party ; 
aad  It  has  been  thought  that  the  indignation  created  by  this  action,  in 
(he  boaom  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  led  to  very  important  events  connected  with 
the  Bvbseqvent  min  of  Lord  Strafford. 

f  It  appears  that  the  remains  of  Duke  Schonbergwere  removed  to  this 
caibedira]  ImBKdiately  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  *'  where  they  lay  until 
the  lOth^Jniy,  and  were  thea  deposited  ander  the  altar.*'  To  the  disgraca 
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There  are^  in  different  parts  of  this  charcb,  sepoklral  memo* 
rials  (comprismg  brasses^  fixed  on  the  w«Ik)  to  sereral  periKms  of 
some  eminence  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  eentories^  amMigat 
which  may  be  noticed  l^se  of  Sir  Hentf  fFM§p,  of  Faricy- Wal- 
lop^ in  the  county  of  Southampton^  Lord  Jnstioe  **  almoste  by  tiie 
space  of  2  yeares,*'  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth^  who  died  vbl 
1599 ;  Sir  Edward  Fitttm,  ^  of  Saulirorth,  in  the  ooimty  of  Ches- 
ter/' 1579;  and  Anne  his  wife^  1573.  Several  archbishops  off 
Dublin^  besides  those  already  noticed^  are  also  here  interred^  but 
without  such  monumental  tributes  as  demand  notioe  in  the  present 
worh.* 

The  chapter  of  St.  Patrick  consists  of  a  dean  (electiye  by  the 
ai'ohbishof)  and  chapter);  a  precentor;  chancellor;  treasorer; 
two  archdeacons  (of  Dublin  and  Glendalogh) ;  and  nineteen  pre- 
bendaries; one  prebend^  namely  the  prebend  of  Cullen>  b^ng 
annexed  to  the  archbishopric. 

The  diocess  of  Dublin^  accordingto  the  statement  of  Dr.  Beau- 
fort^ is  fifty  miles  in  lengthy  firom  north  to  south;  and  thtrty-six 
in  the  greatest  breadth ;  containing  the  whole  county'of  Dublin^ 
the  greater  part  of  Wicklow^  and  parts  of  Kildare^  Wexford^  and 

of  hie  fiuBily,  and,  aasaredly,  to  the  dtooredlt  of  tke  gwenuMBt  in  whose 
came  be  fell,  the  epot  of  hit  wpaitiire  was  taffered  to  remaiB  destitate  of 
any  monumental  tiibate,  until  the  tablet  described  above  was  erected  b  j 
Bean  Swift,  in  the  year  1731.  Svifik  did  not  uaderuke  this  task  until  he 
had  made  repealed  unsucceisfiil  apylicatiosa  to  the  family  who  derived  the 
whole  of  ita  alBuence  and  honouri  from  tbe  dohe ;  and  the  indli^naBt  leveiity 
with  YMch  he  composed  the  inscription,  on  a  tablet  thus  raised  by  •Hen 
bands,  although  it  gave  some  oiSsnoaat  the  time,  redoundato  tlie  heaoor  ot 
hia  humanity  and  public  spirit.  Copious  extfacts  from  the  cecrespendeace 
which  toetk  place  on  tUs  oocasMsn,  are  inserted  in  the  *'  notee"  appeadeJ 
to  Mr.  Moncke  Bfaaon*s  ''  Hibemia  Aatiqua*" 

*  We  must  not  conclude  our  notice  of  the  monumenta  in  this  rathadral, 
without  observing  that  most  cosunendable  aad  eSbctual  e  jssrtions  wese  made 
by  Dean  Swift,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century ,  to  repair  suchea 
sinking  in  dilapidation,  and  to  rescue  otiiers  that  were  pasaieg  into 
oUivion.  To  the  measures  adopted  in.  consequence  of  hia  energetie  efforts  , 
must  be  attributed  the  preservation  of  many  interesting  ssemenals  of  this 
m,  which  would  elfaerwisahave  falien  in  the  wButk  eC«gea. 
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ike  Qoeai'c  county.  In  the  year  1S14>  tlie  bisioiMic  of  Okmk* 
1^^  wUdi  WM  fooaded  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  was  incor* 
poiated  with  that  of  Dnblin  >,  and  this  union  still  subsists, 

ABKHigst  the  numeroiis  prelates  who  ha?e  filled  this  see,  will 
Ik  found  the  nnanes  of  many  ehurchmen  distinguished  for  worth 
and  talent,  not  only  in  the  records  of  their  own  peculiar  provinee, 
b«t  in  the  annals  of  the  conntry  at  large.  We  present  an 
enumeration  of  the  bislu^  and  archbishops  of  Dubfin,  from  the 
earMest  period  of  authentic  annab  concemii^  the  succession  of 
those  prelates.* 

BISHOPS. 

1.  Donat,  the  first  amongst  the  Ostmen  who  was  Bishop  of 
Dublin,  advanced  to  this  see  1038  j  died  1074. 

8.  Patdck,  also  an  Qstman,  succeeded  1074,  died  1084. 

3.  Donat  0*Haingly,  a  benedictine  monk  of  Canterbury,  suc- 
ceeded 1085,  died  1095. 

4.  Samuel  0*Haingly,  nephew  to  the  last-named  Donat,  suc- 
ceeded 1095,  died  1 121. 

ARCHBISHOPS. 

5.  Gregpry.  This  pielate  was  the  first  Archbishop  of  Dublin^ 
being  invested  with  the  pell  by  Cardinal  John  Paparo,  and, 
Christian  O'Conardiy,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  in  the  year  1152.  He 
was  advanced  to  this  see  in  1 121,  and  died  1 161. 

6.  St.  Laurence  O Toole.  This  excellent  prelate  adhfred 
finnly  to  the.oause.  of  his  country  on  the  first  invasion  of  Ireland 
b>f  the  Ei^shi  and  his  exea^lary  conduct  appears  to  have 
obtuned  for  hin  the  rebpect  of  all  parties,  indnding  the  ioavndipg, 

*  In  this  list  we  follow  Sir  James  Ware  and  Mr.  Harris,  to  the  date  at 
wUck  was  published  their  *^  History  of  the  Bishop*  of  IrOlasid.'*  Our 
•ccoaat  of  the  socceeding  bishops,  from  that  date  down  to  ttto  ezlstini^ 
HesMy  is  coooct^  by  Informatuss^O^Bfived/rom  Ibe  JPijpst  V^uip'  Oftce, 
Doiilln.  We  aekuowledf e,  in  the  preface  tofhi^  ¥olame,  pur  obligation  on . 
tins  head  to  J.  C.  £rck,  A.  M.  The  same  remarks,  as  to  our  sources  of 
iatellifenco,  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  lists  of  bitihops  inserted  in  the  present 
work. 
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power,  to  which  he  sabmitted  with  sincerity  when  he  fimiid 
that  resistance  was  hopeless.  He  was  advanced  to  this  see  IIGS^ 
and  died  1180. 

7.  John  Comin,  a  native  of  England^  who  commenced  the 
re-edification  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral^  succeeded  1181^  died 
1212. 

8.  Henry  de  Lonndres^  or  Henry  of  London,  completed  the 
erection  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.    Consecrated  12^13,  died  1S28« 

9.  Luke,  Dean  of  St.  Martin's,  London,  succeeded  1228,  died 
1255. 

10.  Fulk  de  Sanndford,  a  native  of  Sandford,  in  Oxfordshire> 
succeeded  1256,  died  1271. 

11.  John  de  Derlington,  who  had  been  confessor  to  King 
Henry  III.  consecrated  1279,  died  1284. 

12.  John  de  Saundford,  brother  to  Fulk  de  Sanndford,  sue* 
ceeded  1284,  died  1294. 

13.  William  de  Hotham  succeeded  in  1297,  at  which  time 
he  was  at  Rome,  employed  in  an  embassy  by  King  Edward  I. 
He  died  in  the  same  year,  on  his  return  from  Rome. 

14.  Richard  de  Perings,  consecrated  1299,  died  1306. 

15.  John  Lech  succeeded  in  1310,  and  died  in  1313.  His 
name  must  ever  be  remembered  with  respect,  on  account  of  the 
liberal  design  he  entertained  of  founding  an  university  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  for  which  purpose  a  bull  was  issued  by  Pope 
Clement  V. 

16.  Alexander  de  Bicknor,  who  succeeded  in  1317«  and  died 
in  1349,  had  the  merit  of  carrying  into  effect  the  design  of  his 
predecessor,  and'  became  the  founder  of  an  university  in  his 
cathedral.  The  procedure  of  this  institution  is  noticed  in  our 
account  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

17*  John  de  St.  Paul,  a  canon  of  Dublin,  succeeded  1349^ 
died  1362. 

18.  Thomas  Minot.  This  prelate  repaired  the  damage  whidi 
the  cathedral  underwent  from  accidental  hre,  and  erected  the 
tower.     Succeeded  1863,  died  1375. 

19.  Robert  dc  Wikcford,  consecrated  1375,  died  1390. 


K         90.  Robert  Waldby,  Bishop  of  Aire  in  G«ico&y,  traiuilaked  to 
B  this  see  by  a  papal  bull  in  1391>  resigned  in  1395, 

21.  Richard  Nortbalis,   (probably  a  native  of  Northall^  in 

■  Middlesex)  translated  from  the  see  of  Ossory  to  this  archbishoih 
-  ric,  1396,  died  1S97. 

92.  Thomas  Cranley,  succeeded  1397>  died  1417. 

■  33.  Richard  Talbot^  brother  to  the  celebrated  warrior,  John 
:  1  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbory,  consecrated  1417>  died  1440. 

li        S4.  Michael  Tregory,  consecrated  1449,  died  1471« 

525.  John  Walton,  abbot  of  Osney,  Oxford,  consecrated  1473> 
::  rested,  in  consequence  of  blindness  and  other  infirmities,  1484. 

2^.  Walter  Fitzsimons,  or  Fltzsymond,  consecrated  1484> 
r  died  1511. 

%7,  William  Rokeby,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  translated  from 
m  Meath  to  this  see  in  1511,  died  1521. 

28.  Hugh  Inge,  translated  from  Meath  to  this  see  in  1521,  died 
ts  1528« 

ir  i9.  John  Allen,  or  Alan,  was  advanced  to  this  see  through 
the  interest  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  whom  he  had'  been  chaplain. 
iji  He  was  one  of  Wolsey's  instruments  in  procuring  the  dissolution 
;:  of  forty  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  and  was,  likewise,  an  agent  of 
t\  the  cardinal  in  opposing  the  political  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
t:  Kildare,  to  the  resentment  of  whose  family  he  fell  a  sacrifice.* 
{}  He  was  advanced  to  this  see  in  1528,  and  died  in  1534. 

*  Archbislwp  Alan  wm  Mvrderad  by  a  party  andar  th«  directioo  of, 
j}  IrfMrd  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  wken  that  rath  youth  entered  on  open  rebellion, 
during  the  absence  of  hU  father  in  England.  Terrified  by  the  transient 
success  of  the  rebels,  the  archbishop  endeavoured  to  escape  by  sea,  but  the 
vessel  in  which  he  embarked  was  stranded  near  Clontarf,  and  he  vainly 
tried  to  secrete  Umself  in  a  neighbouring  village.  Mr»  Hhrris,  in  his 
additions  to  Ware's  Lives  of  the  Bishops,  concludes  an  opinion  respecting 
;  the  charactor  of  Archbishop  Alan,  in  the  following  words:  *'  he  was  of  a 
turbulent  spirit,  but  a  man  of  hospitality  and  learning,  and  a  diligent 
enquirer  into  antiquities,  as  appears  from  the  registrys  of  his  church,  com- 
posed by  him,  i.  e.  the  Liber  Niger,  teu  Registrum  Jokannie  Jlani;  and  the 
Septrtorium  Viride;  containing  a  short  account  of  the  churclies  of  his  dio^* 
cese  I  both  which  are  sUll  extant.  The  statues  made  by  hfan  in  his  consistorial 
cents  held  in  St.  PatridCe  church  A.  D.  1690 1  are  also  yet  extant,  in  the 
Black  Book  before  mentioned."    Harris's  Edit,  of  Ware  vol.  i,.  p«  S48. 


IM  BKAVnCH  Of  IBtotiAND. 

M.  GeM-ge  Browne^  wiiobad  been  an  Augttstiiie  tnut  of  Lob- 
don^  was  the  first  of  Mie  elergy  who  embilK^  the  reformitioD  in 
btelattd.  CenMcrated  1535,  deprited  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
A.  I>.  ISM. 

31.  Hugh  Curwin,  chaplain  to  Queen  Mary,  aneceeded  b 
1555.  Oppressed  by  the  grovring  infirmides  of  lengthened  yean 
(to  k  stated  by  his  biogn^hers)  he  procured  himself  to  be 
translated  to  tihe  see  of  Chdfoid,  A.  D.  15<f7. 

32.  Adam  Loftas,  eha^dain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  translated 
ham  the  see  of  Armagh  to  that  of  Dnblin,  in  the  year  1567.  It 
19  observed  by  Mr.  Harris  that  '^  the  great  qualities  of  thie  prdMe 
wiere  somethiii^  tarnished  by  his  exeessire  ambition  and  aivarice }" 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  to  his  lasting  renown,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  and  effi<nent  promoters  of  the  miyersity  founded 
in  Ihiblin  at  this  period.    Archbishop  Loftns  ^Ked  in  1G05. 

33.  Thomas  Jones,  n  natite  of  Lancashire,  was  translated 
from  Meath  to  this  see  in  1605,  where  he  sat  until  his  death,  hi 
161^. 

34.  Lanncelot  Bulkdiey  succeeded  in  1619,  and  lired  to  wit* 
nese  many  of  those  growing  troubles  which  afflicted  the  church 
dmitrg  the  civil  commotions  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  ^ed 
in  1640,  having  retired,  the  year  before  his  death,  from  the  pobfie 
exercise  of  Ids  pastoral  duties. 

35.  After  the  decease  6f  Archlnshop  BuHteley  the  see  remanied 
vacasi  abdve  ten  yean.  In  1660,  James  Mai^etsoii  waa  ad- 
vanced to  this  see,  whence  he  was  translated  to  Armagh,  in  1663. 

36.  Michael  Boyle,  translated  to  this  see  from  Cork,  in  1663, 
and  again  translated  from  Dublin  to  Armagh,  in  1678. 

37.  Joha  Parker^  translated  from  Tuam  to  this  see*  in  WIS, 

38.  Francis  Marsh,  translated  from  Kifcnore  to  this  see  m 
1681,  died  1693. 

39.  Narcissus  Marsh,  translated  from  Cashell  to  this  see,  in 
1694,  had  been  principal  of  St.  Albans  HaU,  Oxford.  The 
pnUic  library  fooaded  by  Archbialiop  Marsh  has  abeady  been 
natioed,  mad  his  aotm  ben^eenee  wat  als6  evinoed  by  naay 


eteitabfeinMtndttit.    TUt  aiikUd  preklt  wta  ttaadaM  imi 
l>iUiA  to  ArMgb^  in  1700. 

40.  WiUnon  King,  tanonlal^  fiNnn  Deny  totUs  ice,  in  17M> 
wu  vne  of  the  most  energetic  and  itsefal  chnrchme*  of  hie  flevn* 
Hie  attettdon  to  the  initarerte  ol  fan  dioceee  Is  eirinced  by  Ue 
hmng  *'  pTOoered  nineteen  nevr  chnichce  to  be  erected,  where  no 
dhtne  senke  had  been  periirnied  since  the  reformndofei  $  eevoi 
to  be  rebuilt )  and  foarteen  rcpeked."    He  died  in  174^ 

41.  John  Hoadly  was  translated  from  the  see  of  Ferns  and 
Leighlin  to  that  of  Dublin,  in  172d,  and  was  again  translated  to 
Armagh,  in  1749. 

4«.  Chnrles  Cobb,  translated  from  Kildara  to  DnUm,  hi  1^42. 

43.  Hon.  William  Cavmlchael,  translated  from  lleaihto  tW 
ee&  ki  1765. 

44.  Arthur  Smytihe,  also  trttsshited  from  Mesldi  to  I>iblin> 

tree. 

45.  John  Oaddodk,  translated  from  Kibiore  to  this  see,  Isl 
177«. 

46.  Robot  Fowler,  translated  hither  from  thtUe  of  Kilislo« 
and  KiMenora,  1776. 

47.  Charles  Agar,  Earl  of  Nomutnton,  trandaled  to  this  see 
from  Cashell,  1808. 

48.  Baseby  Clearer,  translated  hither,  from  tlM»  see  of  Le^« 
Kn  and  Ferns,  1809. 

49.  Tnn  Rioht  Hon.  Loan  John  Gnonen  Bnnnsronn,  D.  D. 
translated  from  Clogher  to  this  arcMepiscopal  see,  1820. 

The  Palace  of  the  ArcKKahop  b  a  buildiDg  of  some  antiquity 
and  extent,  but  ineligibly  situated,  and  lU-calcuUted  for  the 
aixxunmodation  of  a  distinguished  personage.  l«rg&  sons  iq^pear . 
ta  ha«e  been  enqpmidftri  en.  ita  repairs  and  imj^o^pesscait,  so  laMy 
WB  the  tame  of  Archbishop  King ;  but  l^e  pahi^  is  new  deserted 
as  an  archiepiscopal  residence,  and  is  used  tA  a  barrftck  for  the 
horse-police* 

The  Deanery  is  situated  in  the  south-east  part  of  the.  dose^ 
or  psadact  adjoining  thaeathedial,  but  entha  herder  af  anaarosr, 
mean^  and  dirty  sHeet.    This  bnUiag  hm  ra^^difiad  by  0aan 


i08  ttiumMSs  or  irblamd. 

Stearhe^  ia  1713>  who  obtained,  obsoves  lifr.  Mbiob,  '*  die 
iircbbishop*8  certificate  of  baving  expeoded  tbereon  i£MO,  two 
tbirds  of  wbkb  sum  were  paid  to  bim  by  bis  snooessor.  Dean 
Swift.**  in  tbe  year  1781  r  tbis  building,  wbicb  was  rendered  of 
no  trivial  interest  by  tbe  variotis  memorials  it  presented  of  the 
days  in  .wbicb  it  was  oocapied  by  Swift>  was  consumed  by  an 
aiyidental  fire.  It  was,  however,  quickly  rebuilt ;  and  is  now, 
as  formerly,  a  substantia]  atid  commodloua  residence.* 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  CHRIST-CHURCH,   OR  THE 

BLESSED  TRINlTY.f 

This  building,  although  inferior  in  extent  and  popular  at- 
traction to  tbe  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick,  is,  undoubtedly, 
tbe  most  antient  and  the  most  curious  religious  structure  vat 
Dublin.  Tbe  principal  writers  on  tbe  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of 
Ireland,  Ware,  Harris,  and  Arcbdall,  ascribe  tbe  foundation  of 
this  pile  to  Sitric,  the  son.  of  Amlabb,  or  Auliff,  the  Danish  prince 
of  Dublin,  who,  about  tbe  year  1038,  gave  to  Donat,  tbe  first 
bishop  of  that  name  who  filled  the  see  of  Dublin,  a  place,  where 
certain  arches  or  vaults  already  existed,  to  erect  a  church  to  the 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  They  cite  for  their  authority  the 
record  termed  the  Black  Book  of  Christchnrch  3  acoM-ding  to 
whieb  document.  Sitric  endowed  the  establishment  with  lands  in 
different  places,  and  "  the  villains,  and  cows  and  com,**  on  those 

*  Id  the  deanery-houte  U  a  fall-leiis;tli  portrait  of  Dean  Swift,  by 
Bindon.  From  an  inscription  in  latin,  under  tbe  picture,  it  appears  that 
this  portrait  was  painted  at  the  expense  of  the  chapter ;  and  from  a  chapler- 
minnte,  quoted  In  the  '^  Hibemla  Antiqua,'*  it  is  ascertained  that  it  was 
executed  la  the  year  1798.  Searcely  any  other  memorial  of  that  distin- 
Sniahed  occapant  of  the  deanery  le  now  to  be  diaceTered,  wHh-Ihe  ex- 
ception of  the  walls  which  surrounded  a  j^den  constructed  under  his  ■ 
direction.  This  garden  consisted  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  i^onnd, 
iitnated  on  the  south  side  of  Kevin-street,  and  was  named  by  Swift  Na^ 
hcth'g  Vineyard,  In  the  centre  of  the  ground  has  been  lately  commenced 
en  hospital,  for  the  use  of  the  county  of  Dublin. 

t  The  term  of  Christ-chnrch  was  irtt  implied  to  the  Chorch  of  the 
Bleiwil  Trin||y»  whea  the  priory  was  disavifed  by  Heary  VUJU 
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kndft.  Mr.  Archdall  asserts  that  it  was  awett-known  practice  of 
the  early  ages  in  qaestion, ''  to  bnild  small  oratories,  and  to  arch 
that  part  in  which  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  or  other  sacred  deposit 
was  placed  $  and  that  when  a  large  edifice  was  constructed,  as 
was  particnlarly  the  case  at  Cashell,  these  antient  vanlted  oratories 
were  religionsly  preserved.*'  Sir  James  Ware  appears  to  beliete 
that  existing  parts  of  the  superstmctore  were  also  raised  by 
bishop  Donat,  although  the  edifice  was  enlarged  by  Earl  Strong* 
bow,  Raymond  le  Gros,  and  other  Norman  lords. 

Whatever  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  authority  of  the 
Black  Book  of  Christchurch,  concerning  the  act  of  foundation  by 
the  Danish  prince  Sltric,  it  is  certain  that  the  dreary  crypt  of  this 
cathedral  exhibits  no  peculiarities  to  enforce  the  belief  of  it  being 
constructed  previous  to  the  entry  of  the  English  $  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  practice  in  other  structures  of  this  country, 
attributed  to  founders  before  that  sera,  whether  Irish  or  Danes,  b 
remarkably  adverse  to  the  formation  of  subterranean  crypts,  as 
has  been  stated  in  our  general  observations  on  the  antient  archi-^ 
tecture  of  Ireland.  The  date  of  the  superstructure  is  exhibited  in 
architectural  characteristics  which  may  be  deemed  almost  indubi- 
table evidence.  The  most  antient  parts  display  that  incongruous 
mixture  of  the  circular  and  pointed  styles,  which  grew  into  use  in 
the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second.  The  building  may, 
therefore,  be  authoritatively  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Norman  no- 
blemen, who  first  obtained  a  footing  in  Ireland  towards  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

Previous  to  a  description  of  this  edifice,  it  must  be  desirable 
to  state  some  particulars  concerning  its  history,  and  that  of  the 
monastic  establishment  to  which  it  appertained.  According  to 
the  authorities  dted  by  Ware  and  Archdall,  the  religious  of  this 
community,  on  the  foundation  of  Sitric,  were  ''  secular  canon's, 
not  tied  to  the  observance  of  strict  monastic  rules,  or  belonging 
to  any  of  the  cenobitical  orders  ;  yet  were  they  a  sort  of  monks » 
although  lax  in  discipline.*'  Laurence  CToole,  Archbishc^  of 
Dublin,  about  the  year  1163,  substituted  f<Hr  thb  secular  brother-* 
hood,  canons-regular  of  the  order  of  Arras,  a  branch  of  the 
Augustinians. 


Hie  A]igb4<totiiian  lordi  to  whom  tb«  motft  uUieAt  pavti  of 
thA  ewtbg  boildii^  are  to  be  ascribed^  are  kaown  to  have  been 
liberal  beneiaclon  to  the  fdmadatioii ;  as.  wereseveral  other  of 
tibe  aame  nccesBlal  adventurera.  In  the  year  1185,  a  ay&od  warn 
held  in  fehii  chareh,  aa  which  occasioii  a  diapate  took  place 
leapectbg  the  duty  of  oontuieiice  in  the  clergy,  in  whidi  GiraMne 
Cemhrenais  bore  a  part.  On  the  11th  of  Jannary,  198IA,  the 
steeple,  chapter-house,  donnitory  and  cl<M0ter  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  According  to  an  agreeanent  made  in  the  year  1300,  betweea 
tiie  prior  and  canons  of  tiie  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  dean  and 
chi^pter  of  St.  PatridL's,  it  was  amicably  aitanged  that>  thence- 
forwards,  ''  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  shonld  be  consecrated  and 
enthrosuBd  in  Christ-chnrch ;.  that  each  chnrch  shonld  be  caDed 
eathedral  and  mebn^Htical;  that  Chxiat^chnrch,  as  being  the 
grestar,  the  mother,  and  the  dder>  cbnrdi,  should  have  the  pre- 
cedence in  all  rights  snd  concerns  of  the  choich ;  and  that  each 
chnidi  shonld  hare  its  turn  in  the  interment  of  the  bodies  of  their 
archbishop,  unless  otheridse  ordered  by  their  wills/* 

On  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  St.  Edmnnd  the  king,  A.  D.  1316^ 
the  steeple  of  this  cathedral  was  thrown  down  by  a  violent  stoma 
of  wind.  We  have  noticed,  in  our  review  of  the  general  history 
of  Doblin,  that  in  1395,  foor  brish  kings  received  knighthood  ia 
this  clmrch,  at  the  hands  of  King  Richard  IL  The  next  pompoae 
performed  within  these  walls  was  productive  of  some 
inconvenience  to  many  inhabitants  of  the  pale.  In  1467, 
Lambert  Simnell  was  crowned  in  this  church,  after  a  sermoa 
preached  by  the  bishop  of  Meath.  The  crown  used  on  this 
occasion  was  borrowed  from  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whioh 
stood  in  tibe  churdi  of  St.  Mary  les  Dames. 

In  1&41,  King  Henry  Vlf  I.  by  letters-patent,  chai^  the 
priory  into  a  dean  and  chapter,  confirming  its  antient  estates  and 
immunities.  Robert  Castole,  alias  Pbyneswick,  the  last  prior, 
was  ceestitoted  the  first  dean.  A  parliaanent  vrais  held,  in  this 
<^nrBh,  A.  D.  1559*  The  persons  suuHnoned  met  "  in  a  room, 
called  the  common-house.*'  On  the  3rd  of  April,  ISM,  the  roof> 
wd  part  of  the  body  of  the  chnrdi,  comprising  tin  soutfi  wall  o£ 
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the  nave,  fidl  to  the  gromid.  The  rqwirt  WIN  WManwinred  in  Urn 
month  of  Jano  loUowiBg  j  hot  Bfqpear  to  have  b^en  Bnvwat  yim 
m  progr«M,  a«  we  find  that  a  moiety  of  900  b^erei^  teiii^  a  mnkl 
leYied  on  *'  Magmre  and  hit  captainry/'  was  g^uA,  tft  If^M, 
hy  the  U>rd  deputy.  Sir  John  Perrot,  '^  towarda  iehnBdiag  the 
walls'*  of  ChriBt-charqh.  Whilst  King  James  IL  vewMlib  DliUie, 
he  had  masa  celebrated  in  thb  church  by  Alexias  fkaMnA,  a 
secular  priest  of  the  county  of  Wexfbrd,  made  dean  of  Cbriilf* 
church  by  that  kiog»  and  afterwards  hilled  at  t<he  battle  of  Aghnai* 
officiating  as  chaplain  to  the  royal  regiment. 

The  possessions  of  this  religious  house  were  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  an  establishment  affording  a  second  cathedral  to  the 
Archbishop  of  I>oblin  j  and  the  prior  was  a  lord  of  parliament 

The  new  constitution  of  Christ-church  formed  by  Henry  VUL 
consiated  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chanoellorj  treasurer,  and  six  Tioans* 
choral ;  to  which  Edward  VI.  added  m  prieifes  and  two  choriatSBS. 
Archbishop  Browne,  A.  D.  1544,  erected  tfasee  prebends.  James 
the  First  made  some  changes  in  the  fimndaEtion  i  and  the  estai 
blishment  at  ^esent  consists  of  a  dean ;  precentor ;  ehanoeUor ; 
treasurer ;  three  prebend^es  ;  six  vioar8««horal ;  and  four  cho-. 
risters.  The  Archdeacon  of  I>ublin  has  a  stall  in  the  choir,  and 
a  Yoice  and  seat  in  the  chapter,  in  all  capitular  acts  relating  tn 
this  churdi.  The  deenery,  since  the  date  of  1661^  has  been  held 
IB  cwwnwarikw  with  the  bishopric  of  Kildare* 

The  cathedral  of  Ghrist*church  is  situated  in  the  soufth^usest 
part  oi  modern  Dublin,  but  near  the  centre  of  the  antient  city« 
The  approaches  are  extremely  bad,  and  the  neigU>eurhood  abounds 
in  crowded,  mean,  and  discordant  objects.  These  circuantanoea 
are  to  be  less  deplored,  as  the  building,  in  its  present  state,  ia 
destitate  of  exterior  attraction,  and  has  evidently  been  formed  at 
different  times,  without  the  least  attention  to  consisteney  of 
design,  of  architectural  symmetry.  The  plan  is  of  the  cnuatea 
description,  usual  with  cathedral  churches.  From  the  centre  rises 
a  square  tower  of  low  proportions,  which  was  probably  re-edified 
shortly  after  the  fire  in  1283.  On  the  north  side  is  a  round- 
headed  doorway,  forming  the  most  curious  external  feajkire.of  the 
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«dffice.  On  each  tide  of  the  door  are  two  reeedbg  piUars,  tlie 
capitals  of  which  comprise  various  scolptured  figures.  The  orna- 
mented members  of  the  arch  display  the  beaded  moulding,  and 
the  duplicated  zig-zag,  forming  a  succession  of  the  lozenge  figare. 
In  the  ontward  sweep  the  chevron-work  is  triplicated,  by  meaai 
of  a  bold  and  projecting  central  band.  On  the  key-stone  of  the 
inner  arch  is  sculptured  a  human  head ;  and  it  appears  that  there 
were,  also,  two  similar  sculptures  over  the  outer  arch.  There  )Ay 
however,  on  that  part  of  the  doorway,  at  present,  only  oae 
projecting  stone,  now  shapeless,  ft  has  been  supposed  that  the 
three  feces  were  designed  to  represent  either  King  Henry  II.  or 
KbgDermod,  with  Earl  Strongbow  and  Fitz-Stephen.  The 
capitals  '^  exlubit  Fitz-Stephen *s  crest  (a  Sagittarius)  and  the 
Eagles,  or  Ailerons,  of  the  arms  of  Montmorency — ^Marisco."^ 
On  the  east  side  of  the  north  transept  is  another  circular  doorway, 
but  of  a  less  embellished  character. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  principally  divided  into  a  nave ; 
ehoir ;  chancel  \  and  north  and  south  transepts. 

The  nave,  measured  from  the  western  entrance  to  the  transept, 
is  103  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  having  a  side 
usle,  thirteen  feet  wide.  The  northern  side  of  this  division  of  the 
cathedral  is  part  of  the  original  structure,  and  is  in  an  early  and 
simple  style  of  pointed  architecture.  The  pillars,  or  piers,  abovt 
SIX  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  six  inches  in  height,  are  formed  by 
a  duster  of  small  shafts,  and  the  capitals  exhibit  a  fandfnl  com- 
bination of  human  heads,  flowers,  and  foliage.f  The  archei 
which  the  pillars  support  are  of  graceful  proportions ;  and  above 
them  are  two  ranges  of  triforia,  the  openings  to  which  are  alter- 
nately of  the  pointed  and  trefoil  forms.  The  slender  pillars  of 
these  triforia  are  composed  of  black  marble.  Each  window,  oa 
this  side,  consists  of  three  lights,  of  the  lancet  form.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  south  wall,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave,  \A 

*  Remarks  on  a  view  of  this  doorway,  communicated  by  the  Chevalier 
do  Montmorency. 

f  The  floor  of  the  nave  has  been  raised  about  eighteen  inches,  by  which 
altoratloD  the  bates  of  the  pillars  are  entirely  hidden* 
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to  the  ground^  in  the  year  1569.  The  former  part  of  the  Jtmctore 
is  replaced  by  a  stone  wall^  destitute  of  architectaral  ornament. 
The  antient  roof  was  of  stonoj  bat  the  present  roof  is  of  wood> 
and  of  rude  construction. 

The  transept  presents  the  most  interesting^  and^  undoubtedly^ 
the  most  antient  remaining  part  of  the  edifice.  This  Elision  of  the 
building  displays  its  original  character  in  every  important  feature. 
It  has  no  side-aisle^  but  has  two  ranges  of  triforia.  The  open- 
if^  in  each  triforium  are  round-headed^  and  ornamented  with  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  zig-zag  mould]ngs>  the 'capitals  of  the  dividing 
pillars  appearing  to  be  rudely  imitative  of  the  capital  in  the 
Corinthian  order.  In  the  lower  range  two  pointed  arches,  of  an 
irregular  form,  are  comprehended  under  each  circular  sweep. 
The  northern  end  of  the  transept  also  preserves  its  original 
character,  and  is  perforated  by  three  windows.  Two  of  these 
windows  are  placed  in  parallel  situations,  and  consist  of  single 
lights.  The  upper  window  is  large,  and  comprises  three  lights. 
The  whole  are  round-headed,  and  embellished  with  the  zig-zag 
moulding  j  but  the  lower  windows  are  divided,  towards  the  inte- 
rior, by  two  pointed  arches  beneath  a  circular  finishing,  in  the 
manner  of  the  lower  triforia.  The  dimensions  of  the  transept 
are  about  90  feet  in  length,  by  95  feet  in  width. 

N^ly  the  whole  of  the  church,  to  the  east  of  the  transept,  is 
of  a  date  comparatively  modern.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  J.  Ware 
that  the  antient  choir,  which  had  been  repured  and  enlarged  by 
Archbishop  Comin,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
rebuilt  by  Archbishop  John  de  St.  Paul,  between  the  years  1349 
and  1362.  This  part  of  the  building  is  quite  destitute  of  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  and  its  forniture,  although  sitfficiently  ample 
and  costly,  is  not  calculated  to  produce  estimable  circumstances 
of  decoration^  in  the  esteem  of  the  judicious  examiner.  The 
throne  and  stalls,  formed  of  varnished  oak,  are  imitative  of  the 
pointed  style ;  but  the  galleries  have  embellishments  derived  from 
Grecian  architecture,  and. are  supported  by  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
columns. 

The  aide  aisle  affords  vestiges  of  t^e  ctarliest  style  of  pointed 
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ircluteetnre,  m  two  spftdons  arches^  wUdi^  altiMogh  of  the  poiflUi 
form,  have  the  aig-sag  moulding  and  other  deeoratio&t  apptitiittiiif 
to  the  circnlar  mode  of  design.  The  length  of  the  choir  is  lOfi 
feet^  and  the  width  28  feet. 

The  probable  periods  at  which  the  more  antient  parts  of  this 
eharch  were  erected^  demand  as  extensive  an  inquiry  as  o«ir  timiCs 
will  allow ;  and  we  are  especially  desirous  of  presenting  some  lew 
remarks  on  this  subject,  as  we  beK^ve  that  very  erroneous  opinioas 
have  been  hastily  adopted  by  miuy  writers  of  great  respectability. 
It  is  asserted  by  Sh^  James  Ware  that  Donst  (meaning  the  first 
archbishop  of  that  name,  consecrated  in  103S,)  besides  some 
contiguous  buildings,  erected  ''  the  nave  and  wings*'  of  Iftss 
edlAce  3  by  which  expression  he  appears  to  signify  those  parts  of 
the  church  now  existing,  and  in  that  sense  has  he  been  copied  by 
succeeding  writers.  It  is  satisfactorily  authenticated  that  Eari 
Strongbow,  Robert  Fitsstepheta,  Raymond  le  Gros,  Hervey  de 
Montmorency,  and  other  distinguished  Anglo-Normans,  were 
patrons  and  benefactors  of  the  builcMngs  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
twelfth  century;  but  Sir  J.  Ware  and  his  followers  confine  the 
exertions  of  these  chieftains  to  the  enlargement  of  the  churchy  by 
the  erection  of  the  choir^  the  steeple,  and  two  adjacent  chiqpels. 
Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  these  authors,  the  nave  is  supposed  to 
present  one  of  the  most  antient  parts  of  the  building,  and  is, 
consequently,  stated^  in  a  recent  large  and  respectalile  work,  to 
have ''  stood  above  seven  centuries  and  a  half."  By  the  same 
writers  the  nave  is  believed  to  synchronize  with  the  trans^, 
and  both  are  attributed  by  them  to  the  time  of  Donat,  who  was 
advanced  to  the  see  of  Dublin  in  1038,  and  died  in  1074. 

In  contradiction  to  such  opinions,  it  would  ]q>pear  that  the  arcM- 
tectnral  history  of  this  structure  stands  simply,  and  demonstratively, 
exhibited  in  the  internal  evidence  of  its  strongly  marked  features. 
According  to  the  account  presented  by  Sir  J.  Ware,  the  western 
divisions  of  the  church  were  the  first  erected ;  a  position  which 
mffitates  against  the  credible  and  acknowledged  records  of  every 
religious  building,  the  architectural  procedure  of  which  has  teea 
i;arefi]lly  developed.    The  eastern,  and  more  sacred  part,  was. 
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vnqoestionably^  that  to  which  the  pioas  hboiin  of  the  bmlder 
were  first  applied. 

We  haye  do  opportonity  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  the 
antient  chancel  and  choir  of  this  church.  That  they  were  of 
inoderate  dimensions  is  evident,  since  an  enlargement  was  deemed 
necessary  in  the  early  part  of  thethirteenth  century.  Concerning 
their  atchitectdral  features  we  may  form  a  calculation  on  secure 
grounds,  for  the  transept  evinces  the  mode  of  building  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  entry  into  Ireland ; 
fiid  the  choir  and  chancel  since  demolished,  and  the  transept  yet 
existing,  were,  acoor^ng  to  all  rational  deduction,  erected  under 
HtB  auspices  of  Earl  Strongbow  and  his  associates  in  arms,  between 
the  years  II70  and  1180. 

The  transept,  indeed,  bears  unequivocal  marks  of  having  been 
canstmcted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  We  have 
shown,  in  our  general  remarks  on  the  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  Irdand,  that  the  same  styles  prevailed,  at  the  same  dates,  in 
tins  confttry  and  in  England.  The  latter  island  produces  no 
exasiple  of  the  pointed  arch,  repeatedly  introduced,  and  abso- 
kitely  constituting  part  of  the  design,  of  any  building  previous  to 
the  rsign  of  the  first  Henry.*  In  the  times  of  Stephen  and 
Henry  the  Second,  pointed  arches  were  frequently  intermingled 
with  those  of  a  circular  form,  the  architects  appearing  to  hesitate 
in  t^e  adoption  of  so  bold  a  novelty  $«— of  which  practice  several 
instances,  approximating  in  character  to  the  transept  of  Christ- 
church,  are  now  remaining  in  England. 

The  nave  of  this  cathedral  is  evidently  of  a  later  date  than  the 
tnMS^,  akhoogherected  hi  an  age  briefly  succeeding.  The  pointed 
arch  was  introduced  by  tardy  steps,  and  it  is  not  ascertained  that 
a  consistent  and  haHnonioas  otdef  of  arcbitecCnre  was  formed  on 
the  Eght  proportions  and  pyramidal  character  of  this  kind  of  arch 

*  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Milner  the  first  open  pointed  arches  constructed 
in  Britain,  were  those  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Cross,  near  Win* 
Chester,  which  building  was  erected  between  the  years  1IS2,  and  1136. 
rWe  Rise,  of  Wiathestftr,  aad  s«a  also  Introdactloa  ia  tb»  Beahtiefi  of 
So^laMl  aad  WalM,  p.  46^* 
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before  Uie  tenuiiutioii  of  the  twefth  ccntnry. — la '  tbs  reiuuiiBg 
parts  of  the  nave  of  Chriat-chnrdi  (which,  although  few,  aSati 
definite  ideu  of  the  general  deaign,  and  of  the  ctHuponeat  parta 
in  detail)  the  circular  arch  is  nnifoTKily  ngected.  The  dnatocd 
BhiAs  of  the  pillars,  and  the  scnlptnre  of  their  capitala;  the 
varying  character  of  the  arches  which  divide  the  body  of  the  nave 
from  its  Bide-usle,  and  thoee  nsed  in  the  windows  ;  nnite  with 
other  drcnmRtBiices  in  ferdbly  exhibiting  one  of  the  first  attenpit 
towards  the  production  of  a  dedsiTe  order  of  the  pointed  style; 
and  evince  this  division  of  the  fabric  to  have  been  erected  late 
in  the  rdgn  of  lUchard  1.  or  early  in  that  of  John. 

The  SsPDLCHBAL  MoMiTN BNTS  placed  in  different  parts  of  tUi 
cathedral,  are,  in  several  instances,  entitled  to' attentive  ezaraina- 
tion.  Amongst  those  situated  on,  or  near,  the  sonthon  wall  of 
the  nave,  the  attention  of  the  antiqasrian  examiner  is  fost  at- 
tracted by  a  monoment  ascribed  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Pem&nia, 
Mumamtd  Stronghow.  This  fbneral  memorial,  as  &r  as  it  is  sop-' 
posod  to  r^ard  the  earl,  consists  of  the  effigies  of  a  knight,  the  legs 
crossed  >nd  the  hands  folded ;  the  first  position  being  prtrtMbly 
intended  to  iaiona  posterity  that  the  deceased  was  engaged  in  tiie 
crasadee,  either  in  person,  by  proxy,  or  by  vow.  llie  knight  is 
in  mail ;  aaid  on  the  left  arm  is  a  ahield,  with  armorial  bearing*. 
The  whole,  as  is  nsaal  with  crosi-legged  figures,  is  rudely  aciiliH 
tnred.    On  a  tablet  over  the  effigies  is  the  following 


It  must  be  obvious  that  tliis  inscription  (the  only  authority  for 
betiering  the  moaoment  to  commemorate  Esrl  Strongbow)  is  of 
little  importance,  liics  it  merely  shews  that  a  tradition  to  that  eAct 
existed  in  thc^ixteeiith  century.     The  snthentacity  of  snoh  ■  tra- 
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dition  is  questioned  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  in  hie  ''  Jonmel  of  a 
Tonr^*'  for  ike  foUowing  reason  : — the  arms  borne  by  the  knight 
on  his  shield  are  '*  ArgeiU,  4ni  a  chief  ioswre^  three  croeeee  croaeieie 
Jkckie  of  the  field ;  and  on  referring  to  £nderbie>  and  abo  to 
an  ancient  mairascript  by  George  Owen,  we  find  that  the  arms  of 
this  chieftain  were  Or,  three  chevratu  g^et,  a  creeceni  for  dff" 
fertt^ee"  Heraldic  cognisances  often  constitoted  the  chief  tokens 
of  commemoration  in  unlettered  ages  j  an^^  in  the  present  instance, 
if  thu  record  iail  we  are  left  entirely  dependant  on  the  shadowy 
aid  of  traditional  evidence.  If  unable  to  authenticate  the  monu- 
ment, we  may,  however,  safely  believe  that  the  ashes  of  the 
renowned  Earl  Richard  were  really  interred  within  the  precincts 
of  this  antient  cathedral.  On  this  subject  the  testimony  of 
Giraldns  appears  to  be  satisfectory.  It  is  said  by  this  writer,  in 
his  Hiderma  B^ugnata,  "  Corpus  Comitis,  Dublinise  in  ecdesiA 
Sanctsd  Trinitatis  in  ipso  reverendse  Gruds  prospectn,  procurante 
Lanrentio  sedis  cgusdem  Archipnesule,  celebratis  solemniter 
exeqaiis,  est  cumulatnm.'*'^ 

By  the  side  of  the  effigies  ascribed  to  Earl  Strongbow  is  a 
half-length  ^gwre,  concerning  which  there  once  prevailed  a  tra- 
ditional tale,  that  is  now  very  generally  discarded.  It  is  said  by 
Sir  Richard  Cox,  on  the  authority  of  Hanmer,  that  the  only  son 
of  the  earl,  a  youth  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  deserted  his 
father  in  a^battle  with  the  Irish,  and  that  the  eari,  afterwards,  as 
a  punishment  for  his  cowardice,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
the  executioner  severing  him  in  the  middle  with  a  sword,  fiy  the 
same  writer  it  is  suggested  that  the  half-length  effigies  in  Christ- 
church  is  commemorative  of  that  ill-fated  youth.    This  story  is, 

*  It  is,  however,  remarked  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  that  the  folio winf 
paiaage  io  Leland's  Itinerary,  vol.  iv.  p.  80,  has  caused  some  doabt 
respecting  the  place  in  which  the  body  of  this  celebrated  chieftain  was 
permanently  deposited :  '^  Hie  jacet  Ricmt  Strongbow^  fiUus  Oilherti, 
€0miH9  i»  F9mbroke  ;*'  which  Leland  professes  to  have  seen  wriitMi  on 
the  walls  of  the  chapter-honse  in  the  cloister  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  Sir 
ftachard  Hoare  suggests  that  although  the  Earl  died  and  was  buried  at 
Dublin,  hia  remains  might  have  been  afterwards  removed  to  Gloucester, 
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likewise,  drcnmBttntially  told  by  Richard  SUoihnrit,  wridng  in 
tbe  yetx  1&84,  but  is  altogether  nnuoticed  by  those  earlier  writora 
wlw  constitute  the  best  rathorities  on  such  a  subject. — The  efigy 
io  question  appears  to  be  that  of  a  female,  anij  wm,  nndoobtedly, 
conatrocted  in  half-length  pr<^rtions  withont  any  allnsion  to  the 
■word  of  an  executioaa.* 

The  monnment  of  7%iM»M  Prior,  Etq.  who  died  October  91st, 
1751,  in  the  serenty-firat  year  of  his  age,  possesses  considvable 
efegaoce,  and  b  enriched  with  a  good  bust  of  the  deceased.  Tiit 
latin  inscription  was  written  by  Bishop  Berkely,  who  had  been 
hifl  fellow- student  at  the  university.  Beneath  the  host  are  two 
b(^  figures,  one  of  which  points  to  a  bas-relief,  rq>ieBcntiiig 
Mioom  leading  the  arts  towards  Hibernia.  On  a  scr«U  in  the 
hand  of  the  boy  is  the  following  inscription : 

TUswqaaineBt  wuersctedtoTboBM  FriBT,  Eiqnlre,  attfaechtwci 
of  iev«ral  penoni  who  contributed  to  bonoar  Ibe  memary  of  tkat 
worthy  patriot,  to  whom  his  letacitj',  actions,  and  unwearied 
EDdeaToun  in  the  lervico  of  bliconntry,  haTo  raised  a  monnoieat 
more  lasting  than  inarbl?. 

Mr.  Prior  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Dublin  Society,  and 
for  many  years  performed  the  duties  of  secretary  to  that  insd- 
tntion,  with  exemplary  talent  and  zeal. — This  monument  was 
executed  by  J.  Van  Nost,  in  1766. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  above  is  a  handsome  monument, 
to  the  memory  of  "  John  Lord  Bowes,  late  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  who  died  in  the  seyenty-sixth  year  of  hie  age,  S9d  of 
July,  A.  D.  1767."  The  scnlptoral  part  represents  Justice,  the 
foU  size  of  the  human  figure,  contemplating,  in  a  mourning  attitude, 
a  medallion,  charged  with  the  portrEuture  of  the  deceased,  to  bas- 
ef.  This  monument  was  executed  by  J.  Van  Nost,  at  tbe  cott 
£600. 

A  mnral  tablot  to  the  memory  of  "  Jamet,  Vaeona  IJfM, 
>  That  (ha  carved  figarei  on  antlent  monDmenIs,  or  coffin-lids,  weT« 
loently  balf-loafths,  and  sometime!  menlj  represented  tlie  bead,  1| 
fn  In  the  latroductioa  to  Gouih's  "  Sepulchral  Monuinsnts." 
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hHe  Lord  Ckmeelkr  of  Irolmd;'  who  died  A.  D.  1789,  «ged 
sevettty-tkree  yean,  is  ornamented  nitk  tke  insignia  of  Justice, 
The  inscription,  at  once  temperate  and  laudatory,  is  remarkable 
lor  the  £aliraty  with  which  is  introduced  the  motto  chosen  by  this 
nobleman  when  appointed  to  office.  The  passi^  stands  thus^ 
and  is  well  worthy  of  transcription. 

The  aBsnimoUB  Mnse  of  a  graUful  aatioa  It  the  bett  CefUmoBy  of 
the  miblemished  Integrity,  with  which,  for  a  ipace  of  82  years,  ho 
filled  hip  high  and  ioiportaot  statioo  t  ever  firmly  adberiog  to  the 
maxim  h^  had  originally  assumed,  as  the  guide  of  his  judicial 
decisions  {—Bb  jvst,  and  pear  hot. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  commnnion  table  is  a  fine  and  costly 
monument,  to  the  memory  of  *'  Robert,  Earl  of  Kildare,  the 
nineteenth  of  that  title  in  succession^  and  in  rank  the  first  Earl  of 
Ireland.'^  The  inscription  is  of  considerable  lengthy  and  termi- 
nates  in  the  following  passage  : 

His  disconsolate  Relict,  in  testimony  of  her  gratitude  and  affection, 
and  the  better  to  recosiaeiid  to  his  Descendants  the  imitation  of 
his  exoeHent  axample,  eansed  this  MonmaeBt  to  he  orected.  Bo 
died  tho  90th  day  of  Fehvaary ,  A.  D.  1743,  In  the  69lh  yoar  of  Us 
age. 

The  sculptural  part  of  this  monument  is  executed  in  white 
marble,  by  H.  Cheere^  and  is  of  an  unusual  and  highly  impressive 
character.  The  groupe  delineated  represents  the  deceased,  in  a 
recumbent  attitude,  as  newly  expired^  his  family  mourniug  around 
him.  At  the  feet  stands  his  son^  afterwards  the  first  duke  of 
Leinster  >  and  at  the  head  ara  the  counteas,  and  her  daughter.  Lady 
iiiUsborough,who^  amidst  evident  deep  and  ill-smothered  emotions 
of  grief,  is  still  struggling  to  impart  unheeded  solsce  to  th^  sur^ 
viving  parent.  The  whole  are  int^ded  for  portraits,  and  the 
varied  expressions  of  grief  are  emphatically  commemorative  of  the 
value  of  the  deceased^  and  the  family  affliction  caused  by  his  loss. 
A  atotaial  air,  perhaps  calculated  to  Hicreasef  m  tbe-mnd  •f  the 
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spectator^  the  abstract  efiect  of  the  action' represented,  is  imparted 
by  the  circumstance  of  each  figure  being  attired  in  the  customary 
dress  of  the  time.  In  a  sculptural  point  of  view  it  mi|8t  be  obvioiis 
that  the  striking  graces  of  art  were  unattainable,  where  the  formtl 
dresses  of  elevated  rank  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  to  be  represented  in  marUe. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  part  of  the  church  is  a  tomb,  with 
figures  well  executed  in  small  life,  representing  Franeii  Agard, 
who  died  in  1577>  ftnd  Lady  Ceciiia  Harrtngtan,  his  dan^ter 
and  coheir,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Harrington,  who  deceased  1584. 
Francis  Agard  was  secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  whilst  that 
personage  was  lord  justice  of  Ireland }  and  his  fidelity  and  worth 
are  recorded  by  the  historian  Hollinshed. 

Several  of  the  archbishops  of  Dublin,  previous  to  the  refonpa* 
iion,  were  interred  in  this  church;  but  the  monuments  erected  to 
their  memory  have  long  sioce  disappeared.  We  collect  the  follow- 
ing instances  of  such  interments,  from  the  annals  preserved  in 
the  Monastioon  Hibemicnm.  John  Comin,  buried  anno  1212, 
beneath  a  marble  monument  on  the  south  side  of  the  antaeot 
choir.  In  1254,  or  the  succeeding  year.  Archbishop  Luke  was 
also  interred  in  the  same  tomb  with  the  above.  Archbishop  John 
de  St.  Paul,  who  re-edified  the  choir,  was  buried  here  in  1362, 
under  a  marble  monument,  adorned  with  brass  plates,  at  the 
second  step  before  the  high  altar.  It  may  be  added,  on  the  same 
authority,  that,  in  the  year  1546,  '^  the  tomb  of  a  bishop,  who 
had  been  many  centuries  interred,  was  opened,  and  the  body  was 
found  whole  and  uncomipted,  with  a  gold  chalice,  rings,  and 
episcopal  vestments.** 

PAROCHIAL  CHURCHES. 

The  nineteen  parishes  of  Ehiblin  contain  twenty-one  churches,* 
but  that  of  St.  Nicholas  without  the  walls,  forming  one  of  this 
number,  and  constituting  the  north  transept  of  St.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral, is  at  present  in  a  state  of  ruin.    The  parochial  churches, 

*  Sack  <»f  dbe  parMiM  of  8t.  Peter  and  St.  George  eootai&i  two  clnrcheo. 
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with  very  few  exceptions,  are  unworthy  oi  the  gpreat  city  in  which 
they  are  placed,  eqoally  as  regards  dimensions  and  architectnral 
diaracter.  The  disadvantage  experienced  by  Dublin,  when  viewed 
in  perspective,  from  a  want  of  elevated  public  buildings,  has  already 
been  noticed.  Of  the  parochial  churches  the  modem  structure  of 
8t.  George  alone  presents  an  aspiring  steeple.  With  the  exception 
of  that  building,  the  churches  are  placed  in  crowded  parts  of  the 
city,  unfavourable  to  architectural  display,  if  the  taste  of  past  ages 
had  sanctioned  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of  that  object.  Nor 
do  they  possess  any  claims  to  high  antiquity,  calculated  to  atone 
for  deficiencies  in  extent  and  grandeur. 

The  following  constitute  the  principal  parochial  churphes  de-* 
manding  attention,  in  the  soutbsrn  division  of  the  city. 

The  Chuech  op  St.  Wsbbusoh  was  erected  about  the  veair 
1759,  two  former  buildings  on  this  site  having  been  destroyed,  by 
accidental  fire,  in  the  years  1301,  and  1754.  The  ornamental  parts 
of  this  structure  are  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  the  front,  which 
is  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  b  a  respectable  and  pleasing 
elevation.  The  tower  escaped  the  fire  of  1754,  and  the  exact  date 
of  its  erection  is  unknown.  A  spire,  of  light  and  graceful  proper* 
tions,  was  added  in  the  year  1768,  the  whole  then  ascending  to  the 
height  of  160  feet.  But,  unfortunately,  the  work  of  the  spire 
became  sutgect  to  premature  decay,  and  this  most  desirable  part 
of  the  building  has  been  recently  taken  down. 

The  interior  of  the  church  measures  eighty  feet  in  length,  by 
fifty-two  feet  in  width,  and  is  handsomely  fitted  up  with  pews  and 
galleries  of  carved  oak.  The  organ,  which  is  much  admired,  was 
erected  at  the  cost  of  400  guineas.  The  vice-regal  residence  is 
sitoated  in  this  parish,  and  the  lord-lieutenant  has  a  seat  in  the 
cfanrch,  which,  however,  is  seldom  used,  except  on  the  delivery  of 
sermons  for  charitable  purposes,  as  his  excellency  has  his  own 
appropriate  chapel  in  the  Castle.  By  established  etiquette  the 
lord-lieutenant  attends  the  charity  sermon  of  this  church,  but  not 
that  of  any  other  parish,  except  on  some  very  particular  occasion.* 

*  At  there  are  no  rates  peremptorily  levied  in  Ireland  for  the  anistance 
9f  Hm  hidi^nt,  every  opportunity  ii  taken  for  procoringthe  meant  of  such 
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ne  roouiht  of  KTeral  monomeBto,  «f  aome  BBti^iity,  wUd 
Mcaped  the  coflAagr«tion  of  former  ttrncturu  ou  this  nte,  are  (till 
presanred.  Ib  this  cluirch  was  buried  Sir  JammWare,  who  lua 
be«D  often,  and  jostly,  entitled  the  CtimilM  oflr^tmi.  llua  in- 
dastrioas  antiquary  and  amiable  man  died  on  the  first  of  Docember, 
1666,  in  tbe  serenty-third  year  of  hb  age ;  bvt  no  Bomuaaat  bas 
be«n  erected  to  bis  memory,  over  tbe  place  of  bis  ■qroltnre. 

The  benefice  of  St.  Wo'bDrgh's  is  a  coracy,  and  asaieta  -wA 
die  rectory  of  FinglM  in  constitnting  the  corps  of  the  cbanceUor- 
ahip  of  St.  Patrick's. 

St.  Andbkw's  chubcb,  (often  called  the  Round  chnrdi)  i« 
remarkable  for  the  nnasnal  character  of  its  form,  whilst  its  intenisl 
attractions  merit  deliberate  examination.  The  antient  church  <rf 
St.  Andrew  was  sitoated  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  tA  tbe  Castle, 
and  was  most  indecorously  converted  into  a  stable,  in  an  age  of 
dril  cmnmotion  nnfitvourable  to  the  well-being  of  all  reli^ooa  and 
moral  institntions.  In  this  slate~-a  receptacle  fw  tbe  borsee  of 
the  military  appertuning  to  the  garrison — the  dinrch  eristed  in  the 
year  1633.  Soon  after  that  date  it  wns  restored  to  the  pariak  (aa 
is  said  on  the  remonstrance  of  Archbishop  Land),  bat  the  injuries 
h  bad  festtuned  were  bo  great  that  it  was  taken  down  In  1670.  A 
new  parochial  chnrch  was  then  constmcted  on  the  present  rita,  a 
spot  more  central,  and  etberwise  more  eligible.  Bnt  tbe  period 
was  pecnliarly  nnlavonrable  to  ecclesiastical  arcUtectnre.     The 

aid  throng  charitabU  4i*pe>Milana.    In  tk  accMtoMMd  paihnaaace  af 

dlTloa  Mnrice,  a  coUectioa  for  the  poor  ii  gmerally  Bade  befiirQ  the  Ml- 

verj  of  tbe  lennan.  Wbea  a  wrmoD  ii  preached  eipreul j  for  Ae  patpoM 

of  aa  appeal  to  cliriituui  beneTolenca,  in  behalf  of  (be  deililole,  tke  collM- 

llaa  h  deferred  onttl  tbe  object  in  tIcw  faai  been  itated  In  the  Krman  of  Ihe 

mWittr.    Qfeal  eloqaaace  ia  often  cierted  on  Ibeee  occatloaa )  aa4,  to  tka 

bMaar  of  hamanitjr,  Mrwou  for  charitaUe  IntenlieM  are  ahmjv  t«7 

naveroedj  attendad.    The  aneDibl;  hai,  iadeed,  b««a  m  sreat.  on  paitt 

calar  occamoat,  that  a  snard  of  wildien  bai  been  fonnd  necMaary  ta  i^;*- 

^fforta  of  (boM  who  were  unable  to  gain  admittance  1  niititipiiehfd 

idertaka  tbe  amiable  office  of  coDeclon,  and  proceed  from  one  pew 

tf,  being  attended,  in  their  perfotvanca  of  this  Icndar  dalj,  hj 

iQ  twvisf  white  waodi. 
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§wnn  cbosen  was  not  more  unfreqaent  than  injndicions^  being  that 
of  an  elUpsis  5  and  the  material  used  was  brick.  This  Dl-designed 
fubric^  from  Tarions  causes^  sank  to  decay  in  one  short  centnry 
after  its  erection;  and  was  rebnilt,  as  it  at  present  appears^  be* 
tween  the  years  17dS  and  1807*  The  whole  expense^  including 
the  fomiture^  amounted  to  about  ^^2^000. 

In  the  original  plan  for  re-edifying  the  structure,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  curtail  the  dimensions,  and  to  change  the  form  fmm  oval 
to  rectangular,  fiut  these  designs  were  over-ruled,  iind  the low^ 
part  of  the  walls  was  retained,  and  is  w<Mrked  into  the  present 
building.  The  church  now  constitutes  an  ellipsis,  eighty  feet  by 
sixty,  and  is  forty-three  feet  in  height,  measuring  to  the  cornice. 

The  situation  of  the  building,  and  the  restraints  imposed  oi| 
the  architect,  precluded  all  hope  of  successful  exertions  towards 
exterior  magnificence.  Even  a  temperate  medium  of  decoration 
was  not  adopted,  the  plain  brick  walls  of  the  ellipsis  being  merely 
eovered  with  plaister,  imitative  of  hewn  stone.  The  entrance  is 
towards  the  north,  and  through  a  low  vestibule  composed  of 
mountain  granite,  surmounted  with  a  statue  of  St.  Andrew,  ex- 
eented  by  Edward  Smyth,  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
only  statue  erected  as  an  ornament  to  a  protestant  place  of  worship 
in  Dublin. 

Elegance  of  conception  and  grace  of  display  are  reserved  tor 
the  interior,  which  affords  a  strildttg  and  fine  contrast  to  the  ehear- 
les8  penury  of  the  external  features  of  the  building.  A  grave  and 
decorous  simplicity  prevails  throughout,  but  in  a  modification  pro- 
dnctive  of  great  beauty.  The  seats,  diverging  from  an  oval  area 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  church,  rise  amphitheatre- wise; 
and  the  whole  of  the  ellipsis,  except  a  part  engrossed  by  the  organ- 
lofit^  is  encompassed  by  a  gallery,  supported  by  columns  receding 
considerably  from  the  front.  It  is  observable  that  no  regular 
architectural  order  is  attempted  in  the  disposal  of  this  interiors 
andji  certainly,  if  such  a  licence  be  ever  admissible,  it  m»y  b« 
allowed  in  a  structure  so  hostile  to  the  adaptatiQo  of  cpstowHry 
nodee^  whether  emanating  from  classical,  or  antient  ecclesiastical, 
rules  of  architecture.    The  fluted  eotuBms  which  support  the 
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gftllery  are  designed  on  ideas  derived  from  tlie  remains  of  EgyptiaA 
buildings,  as  delineated  by  Denon ;  and  the  capitals  refuresent  tlw 
flowers  of  the  lotus.  The  ornamental  carvings  introduced  in 
different  parts  are  wdl-e&ecuted^  and  enrich  the  genehJ  efoat 
without  offending  the  eye  by  redundancy  of  insertion.* 

In  this>  and  also  in  another  modem  church  of  Dublin^  thora 
exbts  a  peculiarity  in  the  sitiution  of  the  commumon-taUej 
which  appears  entitled  to  considerable  attention.  The  reading- 
desk  and  pu^it  here  occupy  the  south  side  of  the  unbroken  ellipsis^ 
and  mfiimi  of  these  is  placed  the  communion-table^  enclosed  by 
n  railing,  of  a  semi-elliptical  form.  Behind  the  pulpit  rises  an 
ej^cellent  oigan.  On  each  side  of  the  organ  is  a  gallery,  Mppro-' 
priated  respectively  to  children  of  both  sexes  educated  by  means 
of  voluntary  contributions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  concerning  this  position  of  the 
table  of  communion,  the  general  effect  produced  in  the  present 
instance  is  irresistibly  affecting.  Hie  feelings  reign  paramoont 
whibt  we  witness  regulations  thus  uniting  the  testimonies  of  piety 
and  benevolence,  llie  advocate  of  fiedth  appeals  with  additional 
solemnity,  when  his  words  are  delivered  over  the  table  of 
ment;  and  the  groupes  on  either  hand,  of  helpless  children 
coured  by  christian  generosity,  assist,  most  impressively^  in 
mingling  in  one  display,  the  ideas  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  In 
the  centre  of  the  oval-area  before  noticed,  which  is  paved  with 
black  and  white  stone,  is  placed  the  baptbmal  font. 

Tins  church,  so  unpromising  on  the  exterior,  but  so  finely  ar- 
ranged within,  is  re-edified  after  the  designs  of  Frauds  Johnafam, 
Esq.  In  appreciating  its  character  we  must  remember  that  the 
merits  are  all  his  own,  whilst  the  discrepancies  may  be  attributed 

*  The  carTings  of  St.  Andrew's  charch  are  executed  in  native  oak, 
taken  from  the  roof  of  the  old  chapel  of  Trinity  college ;  and  it  is  ohserved 
In  the  Hist,  of  Dublin  by  Whitelaw  and  Walsh,  (toI.  i.  p.  512,)  "  that  tkk 
wood  is  of  such  fine  texture  and  density,  that  the  specific  sr^vity  of  several 
pieces  of  it  was  found,  on  trial,  to  exceed  that  of  water.*'  The  branch  for 
lights,  suspended  from  the  ceUing  of  this  chnrch|  was  fonnerly  pendaat 
the  centra  of  the  liouse  of  commons. 
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to  on&voiirable  Gircaoistances  of  site,  and  to  the  control  under 
whicli  he  acted.  Mr.  Johnston's  plan  included  a  steeple,  230  feet 
in  height,  of  which  two  stories  only  are  finished. 

The  CnvnoH  or  St.  Cathsbinb,  situated  in  Thomas-street,  in 
the  sonth-wiest  part  of  the  dty,  is  a  respectable  stmctnre,  built 
chiefly  in  the  Doric  order,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  and 
completed  in  1769.  The  expense  of  the  building  was  partly  de- 
frayed by  a  parliamentary  grant  of  sBTOOO. 

This  church  exhibits  towards  Thomas-street  a  simple,  massive, 
and  handsome  front,  ninety-two  feet  in  extent,  composed  of  moun* 
tain  granite.  At  the  west  end  is  a  tower,  intended  to  support  a 
steeple,  of  considerable  altitude)  and  as  the  spot  occupied  by  the 
dmrch  is  nearly  the  highest  ground  in  Dublin,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  means  have  not  been  found  for  carrying  into  effect  so  laudable 
an  intention. 

The  interior,  exclusive  of  the  recess  for  the  communion-table, 
is  eighty  feet  in  length,  by  forty-nine  feet  in  width  ^  and  has,  in  its 
disposal,  an^  air  of  solemnity  approaching  towards  gloom.  If  such 
an  effect  exist  in  an  nnpleasing  degree,  it  must,  however,  be  solely 
attributed  to  a  deficiency  of  light,  as  the  principal  divisions  are 
qaite  sufficiently  embelUshed.  The  galleries  are  supported  by 
eight  Ionic  columns,  over  which  rise  the  suae  numb^  of  columns 
of  tlie  Corinthian  order,  having  an  entablature  connected  with  the 
ceiling,  which  is  coved  towards  the  centre  but  is  flat  over  the 
galleries. 

The  benefice  constitutes  a  vicarage,  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Earl  of  Meath;  and  beneath  the  chancel, is  a  vault,  appropriated 
to  the  interment  of  the  noble  family  in  whom  the  right  of  presen- 
tation is  vested.* 

*  Vo  moaameiitg,  demanding  attention  as  worki  of  art,  baTO  yet  been 
•rected  in  tiie  body  of  tbis  churcb,  but  two  mnral  intcriptioni  require  notice. 
A  siBiple  tablet,  placed  near  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  veitry,  commemoratet 
**  fyUliam  Myln*^  Architect  and  Engineer,*'  who  died  In  1790.  This  tablet 
W«a  erected  by  Us  brother,  Robert  Myine,  of  London,  '*  to  inform  posterity 
of  tbe  uncommon  zeal,  integrity,  and  skill,  with  which"  the  deceased 
**  formed,  enlarged,  and  established  on  a  perfect  system,  the  water- works 
of    Dublin."   .A  tablet  on  the  interior  of  the  church  commemorates  thif 
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On  tiie  iroRtB  sid^  of  tke  river  Liffisy  two  cInrcliM  only  r^qiire 
particfilar  notice. 

The  Chubch  or  St.  Gbobos^  altkongh  most  recent  in  daM 
of  ereetion^  id  entitled  to  primary  attention.  The  plan  of  thu  edi- 
fice was  attended  with  nmny  circnmstances  highly  faTonrable  to 
the  views  of  the  architect^  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  availed 
himself  of  his  nnnsnal  oppartnnities  with  e<pial  good  taste  and 
discretion.  St.  George's  chorch  is  situated  in  thiatt  modem  and 
open  part  of  the  city,  in  which  an  improved  scaleof  design  b  visible 
in  every  particahir.  The  streets  are  wide,  the  houses  nnifarm^  and 
the  parts  cont^^nons  to  the  church  are  evidently  arranged  for  the 
reception  and  display  of  that  stmctore.  The  church  is  free  firoln 
l^e  appendage  of  a  borial'-yard,  always  objectionable  in  a  popolMa 
dty  'y  and  stands  in  a  rectangle  moderately  extensive,  and  lined  by 
houses  of  a  neat  and  respectable  character.  Towards  the  west  the 
bnOdings  recede,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Three  handsome  streets 
form  desirable  approaches,  and  afford  fine  direct  and  oblique  views 
of  the  edifice. 

The  building  is  of  liberal  proportions,  being  externally  ninety- 
t#o  feet  in  front,  by  eighty*fonr  feet  in  dep<ii,  independent  of  a 
vestfy-room  and  parish^sdloo],  attached  to  the  eastern  end.  The 
whole  is  cased  with  stone,  and  the  prittc^al  embeHiahments  are  of 
the  antient  Ionic  order>  probably  the  most  pleasing  mode  that  can 
be  adopted,  where  the  taste  of  the  designer  induces  a  rqection  of 
the  bold  and  varied  graces  produced  by  the  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture of  the  middle  ages. 

The  chief  labour  in  ornamental  particulars  is  confined  to  the 
western  front,  in  which  is  the  principal  entrance,  formed  beneath 
a  beautiful  portico.  Four  fluted  columns,  exhibiting  the  capdvadng 
simplicity  of  the  antient  Ionic,  support  an  angular  pediment,  and 

Jtc0«  Jmnm  WMMuwj  a.  B.  wbo  wat  vicar  of  this  pariah  fbr  tweat7«£Tt 
y6M^  and  4led  February  4th,  I6i3»  aged  fifty-five.  Mr.  WUtelaw, 
in  additfoa  to  the  character  of  a  purat  diriae  add  Exemplary  moraliit, 
a^erits  the  esteem  of  posterity  from  his  Ttuioat  public  aad  literary 
nadertakingt.  Hie  Censae  of  the  City  of  Dublin  was  perfonaeA  with  ea 
OBuraal  degree  of  ekill  and  peneTenmce,  and  he  compiled  a  coDeiderable 
piBi  of  the  Hiftory  of  tM»  Qity ,  tiace  compMted  by  Dr.  Walah. 
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on  the  Ihieae  of  tbe  ettCablatnre  is  worked  a  Gneek  ioficription,  sig« 
niiyiiig  QziOST  iv  God  in  thb  hiohsst. 

O^r  the  grand  entraaoe  of  the  chordi  rites  a  very  noUe 
ate0|riie>  divided  into  foor  decorated  stones,  surmounted  with  a 
spire  of  excellent  proportions.  The  entire  height,  measured  from 
the  pavement,  is  900  feet.  This  steeple  forms  an  estimaUe  oma* 
menttotlie  city,  when  viewed  from  many  points  at  various  da^ 
grees  of  distance}  and  its  ardittectural  character  will  atidBtafciy 
sostida  the  scrutiny  of  close  examtaatioB. 

The  interior  is  richly,  but  decorously,  adorned.  In  this,  faow- 
evtf  ,  as  in  most  other  nUgious  structures  designed  on  a  model  of 
Grecian  architecture,  the  internal  emfoeHishmenta  are  chiefly  co»- 
fined  to  those  additional  drcumstancos  of  arrangement  which  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  furniture  of  a  church ;  and,  whilst  we 
admire  the  taste  displayed  in  such  particulars,  we  involuntarily 
r^et  the  absence  of  the  groined  ceiling,  the  devious  aisle,  the 
dnstered  shaft,  and  window  superb  in  tracery. 

The  intericrr  of  this  church  measures  eighty-four  feet  in  length 
by  sixty  in  width;  and  pecuHar  skill  is  evinced  is  its  disposal  for 
the  commodious  reception  of  a  large  congregation.  The  galleries 
are  free  from  the  support  of  columns,  being  sustained  by  ridily 
carved  arms  of  timber,  (cantilivers)  which  project  from  the  walls; 
and  their  continuance  is  broken  on  the  eastern  side  alone,  where, 
in  a  curved  recess,  are  placed  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  having^ 
In  front,  the  railing  which  encloses  tbe  comrnnaion-table* 

This  handsome  fabric,  which  constitutes  tbe  most  distinguished 
architectural  feature  in  the  modem  part  of  Dnblin,  was  erected 
after  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendance  of,  Francis 
Ji^aston,  Esq« 

The  CaoacH  of  St.  Thomas,  situated  in  Marlborongh-sfereet, 
waa  bQiU  betw^een  tbe  years  1758  and  1703,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  architect  employed  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine.  The  plan  of  the  ornamental  parts  is  taken  from  a 
design  of  Palladio,  subject  to  some  alterations*  The  chief  fa9ade 
poaaessee  considerable  elegance,  although  it  displays  a  mixture  of 
tlM  Gteciao  andRoaiaa  styles,  more  calculated  to  attract  by  efiect 
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than  to  gratify  by  a  simple  graadeor  of  oomponeiit  parts.  The 
Corinthian  and  Gomponte  orders  are  used  thronghoot;  but  the 
qdendonr  of  these  orders,  as  exhibited  in  the  principal  Irant  of 
this  chnrch,  is  not  supported  by  the  remaining  parts  and  prewiiiig 
character  of  the  building. 

The  interior,  which  is  eighty  feet  in  length  by  fifty-two  icet  ia 
width,  is  abundantly  ornamented,  in  the  Corintiiian  order ;  and  the 
enrichments  of  the  ceiling  evince  considerable  elegance  of  desigii. 

Several  of  the  remaining  parochial  churches  of  Dublin  are  svf- 
fidently  commodious,  but  it  would  appear  that  not  any,  besides 
those  already  noticed,  are  likely  to  afford  interest  in  descriptimL 
It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  churches  of  A. 
Ptfter  9nd  St.  Mickait*  are  the  largest  in  this  city.    Both  these 

*  The  vaults  of  St.  Michan*s  conatitate  a  sabject  of  much  melancholy 
interest  and  curiouty,  on  accoant  of  an  antiseptic  quality  which  they  are 
known  to  possess.  Bodies  said  to  have  been  **  deposited  here  some  centn- 
ries  since,  are  still  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  that  their  features  are 
nearly  discernible,  and  the  bones  and  skin  quite  perfect.*'  The  following 
remarks  on  this  local  peculiarity  are  extracted,  without  comment,  from  •■ 
article  published  in  a  periodical  paper,  some  short  time  back,  by  a  chemmt 
of  Dublin.  *'  The  bodies  of  those  a  long  time  deposited,  appear  in  all  their 
awful  solitariness,  at  full  length,  the  coffins  having  mouldered  to  pieces; 
but  from  those,  and  even  the  more  recently  entombed,  not  the  least  cada- 
verous smell  b  discoverable ;  and  all  the  bodies  exhibit  a  similar  appear- 
ance, dry,  and  of  a  dark  colour.  The  floor,  walls,  and  atmosphere  of  Iks 
vaults  of  St.  Michan*s  are  perfectly  dry,  the  flooring  is  even  covered  irilh 
dust,  and  the  walls  are  composed  of  a  stone  peculiarly  calculated  to  resist 
moisture.  This  combination  of  circumstances  contributes  to  aid  nature  iaren* 
dering  the  atmosphere  of  those  gloomy  regions  more  dry  than  the  atmosphere 
we  enjoy.  In  one  vault  are  shown  the  remains  of  a  nun,  who  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  111 }  the  body  has  now  been  thirty  years  in  this  mansion  of 
death  I  and  altliough  there  is  scarcely  a  remnant  of  the  cof&n,  the  body  Is 
as  completely  preserved  as  if  it  had  been  embalmed,  with,  the  exception  «f 
the  hair«  In  the  same  vault  are  to  be  seen  the  bodies  of  two  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  clergymen,  which  have  been  fifty  years  deposited  here,  even  mom 
perfect  than  the  nun.  In  general,  it  was  evident,  that  the  old  were  much 
better  preserved  than  the  young.  A  convincing  proof  of  this  was  afbrded 
In  the  instance  of  a  lady  who  died  in  child-birth,  and  was  laid  In  dNNO  vnnlta 
mith  hjtr  it^imt  to  Mtr.  nrmu    tfot  iong  aAer,  te  infiot  pntWiied 
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ttractares  Bre  of  a  cmcifinrm  ground-plan^  and  tome  parts  of  the 
latter  building  evince  considerable  antiquity.  The  church  of  St. 
Amioei^  (often  termed  St.  Owen)  exhibits  some  curious  traces  of 
the  pointed  architecture  of  different  ages.  The  whole  of  this  fabric, 
with  the  exception  of  the  western  end>  still  used  for  divine  service, 
is  now  in  a  state  of  mia  \  and  the  spectacle  of  its  decay  is  rendered 
additionally  impressive  bynumerous  sepulchral  monuments^  blended 
with  the  perishing  fragments  of  the  building.  One  of  these  monu- 
ments, ornamented  with  the  figures  of  a  knight  in  armour  and  his 
lady,  was  erected  in  1455,  by  Rowland  Fits  Eustace,  Baron  Port- 
lester,  who  bnik  the  aisle  formerly  parallel  with  the  chmn  The 
moat  antient  of  the  remaming  monmnents  are  chiefly  of  the  sts>* 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centories  \  and  several,  executed  in  those 
ages,  are  of  wood,  having  effigies  of  the  deceased,  carved  in  that 
maieffial. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that  the  whole  of  the  churdies, 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  two  cathedrals,  are  deficient  in  funeral- 
moniiments  worthy  <^  notice  for  excellence  of  design  or  sculptural 
execation.  We  are,  also,  constrained  to  observe  that  the  burial 
grounds  attached  to  the  churches  of  Dublin  are  lamentably  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  great  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  respective 
parishes;  a  circumstance  productive  of  some  very  offensive  viola- 
tiona  of  the  decent  preservation  due  to  the  remains  of  mortality. 
The  poor  behinging  to  that  crowded  part  of  the  dty  denommated 
ikcJLUerty^  have,  in  late  years,  interred  their  dead  in  the  hospital- 
fieldB,  near  Kilmainham,  and  other  cemeteries  In  the  environs  of 
Dobiin ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  grounds  for  burial 
mi^t  be  kdd  out  at  some  distance  from  the  dty  ^  and  that  the 

dropped  away,  wUie  tiM  matiier  becama  Uk«  Um  other  molaaeholy  put- 
jMTt  of  this  gloony  hablutimu  In  Ihe  year  1708,  two  brothere,  of  the  naAS 
of  Slwert,  were  ejiecnted  the  game  day  for  high  treaion,  aad  after  aaflar- 
img  decapitatioB  were  laid  together  in  theie  vaolts;  and,  ai  a  demonitra- 
don  that  this  anti-septic  power  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  atmosphere  pecu- 
liar to  those  regions,  the  bodies  being  jnst  thrown  at  the  entrance  of  the 
vaoltn,  were  exposed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  inflaence  of  the  external 
iunoaiiliere,  in  coaseqvence  of  which  they  shortly  after  totally  decayed," 
TOI«.    I.  I 
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whole  population  would  folfew,  from  motive*  of  propriety,  tlm 
example  thos  hombly  set  by  the  children  of  Doeessity. 

Several  of  the  Roman  Catbouc  Chapels  of  DnbliA  aie  c^a* 
dons  buildings,  and  one  stmctoie,  now  in  progress,  is  on.a  scaleef 
considerable  magnificence.  The  parochial  chapels  are  twelve  ia 
number  $  besides  which  there  are  in  this  city  six  friaries  and  aer ea 
punneries. 

The  English  reader  may  be  reminded  that,  during  the  operatioa 
l>f  the  penal  code,  the  public  performance  of  divine  service,  acooid- 

ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churdi,  was  not  permitted 
in  Ireland.  The  public  celebration  of  mass  was  first  lokratdd,  in 
modem  times,  by  Lovd  Chesterfield,  when  lord  KentenaBl  of  bs- 
land,  A.  D.  1745;  and,  even  yet,  the  catiidfies  are  not  allowed  Is 
sommon  thdr  congregations  by  the  tcH  of  the  bell. 

Owing  to  the  long  prohibiti«)n  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fbriM  of 
public  worship,  the  chisels  are  chiefly  of  modem  erection,  but 
several  are  designed  in  a  modification  of  the  fine  character  of  an^ 
tecture  which  dignifies  so  many  antient  ecclesiastical  stmctures, 
and  is  best  described  under  the  term  of  the  pointed  style.  The 
pnadpal  efforts  of  ornament  and  eaqiense  are  bestowed  on  the 
interior;  but  we  unwillingly  observe,  that,  aMiovgh  the  embel* 
lishments  are  in  some  instances  elaborate,  and  are  often  pror 
dnctive  of  an  imposing  effect  in  the  general  display,  a  want  of 
due  study,  ooncemingthe  history  and  diaracteristics  of  the  ttiietsni 
classes,  or  orders,  of  tUs  style  of  architecture,  is  too  frequeniiy 
apparent.  It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that,  from  obfious  dream* 
stances,  the  massive  and  commanding  solemnity  of  shafts  com- 
posed of  stone,  and  groin-work  and  tracery  wrought  in  the  sssas 
material,  is  attainable  in  but  few  modem  buildings.  Simplidty, 
however,  and  consonance  of  parts,  areeipallypiaclicable  in  msto* 
rials  of  less  cost  and  more  easy  workmanship.  Glitter  and  shew 
are  feeble  substitutes  for  harmony  of  arrangement  and  strictness 
of  architectural  keeping.* 

*  On  thii,  ai  on  many  other  occaiioni,  we  recommend  to  the  wriow 
attention  of  perions  employed  to  erect  relisiout  structures  in  the  pointed 


The  iiff^r^Oifm  ahifiU,  «iC«ia«ed  ib  Marlboro«g|wrtreet,  0* 
^6  nortti  aide  of  tl^  fiver  laffi&y^  18  in  a  mode^f  design  widetj 
differ#ttl  to  the  boiUiiigi  noticed  ahQve«  Thi^  Btnicture  was  comr 
IBie»e^iB  the  year  l$16j  aad  was 'ivoeeediiig  n^idly  towards 
>Qi>i84^tioii>  when  some  Refects  in  the  plan  rendeired  it  necessary 
lor  a  considerable  part  to  be  taken  dqw^i  and  rebuilt.  The  weilc 
.of  restoration  is  still  tacc^plete^  bat  is  in  a  forward  state. 

We  are  told  that  the  desigii  of  this  fabric  was  fiumish^  by  an 
^*  amateur  actist  residing  in  Pari^/'  The  Qredan  ^le  is  adopted/ 
and  the  principal  front  presents  a  portico  of  six  oolomps  of  the 
Po^  order,  snpportin^  an  eotablatore  and  pedimiUit.  The  portico 
^vQjects  ten  f^,  and  the  colanins.are  .withi9j»t  bases*  This  paait 
of  the  bidldieg  is  compoeedof  Portland  stone^  and  |s  designed  in 
imitation  of  thc^  fi^gade  of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens^  Tba 
name ohqiBte  wdattiiKMrtive  sin^licity  prevails  thxoqghont  the  whole 
of  the  esterior.  In  the  centre  of  each  side  is  aretiring  colonnade^ 
ascended,  as  is  the  portico  in  fronts  by  a  flight  of  stqis.  No 
stataee  ore  to  be  introdaced  on  any  extemid  part  of  the  chapel. 

The  plan  of  the  bterior,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  is  thas 
jilbHt^  in  Mr.  Wnght*s  recfnt  work  on  Ihiblin :  /^The  oentre  or 
grand  aisle  is  enclosed  by  a  ra^ge  of  columns  oft  oaeh  side,  wUdi 
jsmport  an  entdl>latiire,from  whichspiings  anarchedceiliQg^divided 
into  ^mpartmeats.  The  colonnade  is  continued  bdbind  the  alte, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  a.aenueirealar  recess  at  the  aid  of  the 
•great  aislci  exactly  <^posite  the  principal  entsrance,  uid  a  passage 
.ia  left  ontside  the  colonitade  in  the  recess.  The  altar,  wUch  is 
q^pta  d^itached  from  every  otheir  part  of  the  boiJding,  is  eS  wUbe 
jnacble,  enclcfsed  by  a  .dncnUr  railing,  and  without.  omamfAt. 

liyle,  the  jndicioiit  remarlu  of  Dr.  MUnef ,  at  cosTeyed  io  t^e  secanil 
letter  of  the  appendix  to  Mb  *'  Inquiry  into  certain  vu]|;ar  Opinions,**  &c. 
*  Without  detracting  from  the  real  merits  apparent  in  the  design  of 
tkis  magBificeiit  chapel,  we  cannot  avoid  regretting  that,  in  a  pile  so  costly, 
Sho  iageaions  persoawlth  wl^Na  the  pias  originated,  deelined  adopting  that 
imprefsiTe  and  grafid  style  of  architecture  which  eharacteriset  the  ^desi* 
aatical  buildings  of  our  forefathers,  and  appears  to  be  pecuUarly  ad^ts4 
to  the  BolemBities  of  religious  service. 
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Behffld  the  ocAonntAe,  ft  each  side,  are  side  aisles,  the  length  of 
the  great  aisle,  and  imittng  behind  the  altar.  In  the  centre  of 
those  at  each  side  are  deep  recesses  of  a  rectangnUur  shape,  ui 
which  altars  are  also  placed,  so  forming  three  distmct  places  of 
worship  beneath  the  same  roof.  The  length  of  the  great  aisle  is 
160  feetj  and  the  breadth  about  ISO.*' 

The  expense  of  this  stately  pile  is  entirely  defrayed  by  snbscrip* 
tion.  The  sun  of  ^6,000  has  already  been  expended,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  as  much  more  will  be  wanted  to  complete  the 
boilding. 

There  are  in  Dublin  congr^fations  of  protestaat  dissenters  of 
the  following  denominations:  Presbyterians ^  Seeeders;  Inde- 
pendents)  Methodists;  Kilhamitesj  Moravians;  BaptiBts;  and 
Quakers.  To  each  of  these  classes  appertain  meeting-honaeSj 
which  do  not  require  notice  as  subjects  of  architectural  inTcati* 
gation. 

PUBLIC    INSTITUTIONS  RELATING   TO    SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  THE  ARTS. 

The  DuBUN  SociBTT,  instituted  for  promoting  husbandry  and 
other  usefol  arts  in  Ireland,  originated  in  the  patriotic  exertions 
of  several  individuals,  who  united  in  the  year  1731,  for  the  fur* 
therance  of  these  truly  estimable  purposes.  It  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Young  that  this  association  "  has  the  undisputed  merit  of 
being  the  father  of  all  the  similar  societies  now  existing  in  Enr<^; " 
«  national  honour  deserving  of  lasting  remembrance.  For  some 
time  the  fonds  of  the  establishment  proceeded  entirely  from  vo- 
luntary contribution ;  but  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted 
in  the  year  1749,  since  wluch  period  annual  grants  have  been 
reomved  from  parliament.*  Although  improvements  in  agricol- 
ture,  and  its  attendant  pursuits,  constituted  the  chief  objects 
originally  contemplated  by  this  society,  various  other  walks  of  art 
and  sdence  liave  been  embraced  in  its  progressive  and  enlarged 

*  Th6  umnid  grant  from  parlkment  was  if  5,500,  aotll  the  year  ISOO, 
aiace  which  period  the  amount  has  been  increased  to  jf  10,000.  Bach 
ber  for  life  paye,  on  hii  adminion,  the  mm  of  if  60. 

m 
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•plwreofaetioii.  Lectures  are  periodically  given^  by  profesacHra 
of  natora]  philosophy,  botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  mining,  and 
Ae  veterinary  art}  and  due  means  of  exemplification  are  provided 
for  the  lectnrers  on  each  course.  The  fine  arts  have,  ako,  parti- 
cipated in  the  adyantages  held  forth  by  this  institntion.  Mastess 
aire  provided  for  gratnitoos  instruetion  in  drawing,  architectnre, 
and  modelling)  and  various  subjects  of  study,  chiefly  consisting  of 
easts  from  esteemed  originals,  are  reposited  in  the  house  of  the 
society,  for  the  benefit  of  pupils.* 

In  regard  to  the  exertions  used  by  this  institution  in  prompting 
he  first  and  most  important  object,  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
practice,  it  must  be  observed  that,  independent  of  various  experi- 
ments effected  under  its  sanction,  and  bounties  awarded  for  the 
exercise  of  particular  branches  of  good  husbandry,  persons  have 
been  sent  throughout  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  making  agri* 
cultural  surveys  of  the  respective  counties,  similar,  in  intention, 
to  those  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  board  of 
the  sister  country.  Twenty-three  of  these  imports  have  been 
completed,  and  printed  for  public  use.  Their  merit,  like  that  of 
the  English  surveys,  is  very  unequal  3  but  several  are  execut-ed 
with  due  labour  and  talent,  and  afford  information  at  onee  of  local 
and  national  importance. 

The  usefnl,  pleasing,  and  eh^[ant,  science  of  botany,  has  met 
with  the  liberal  attention  of  this  society.  Under  the  encouragement 
of  the  legislature,  land  has  been  procured  at  Olasnevin,  a  village 
iMrdering  on  Dublin,  and  laid  out  as  a  botanical  garden,  ridily 
famished  with  exotic  and  ind%enous  plants.f  The  vahmble 
coUedaon  of  mineral  and  animal  productious,  made  by  the  Dublin 
Society,  is  noticed  in  our  subsequent  account  of  the  buildings 
devoted  to  its  use.    For  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  veterinary 

*  Amongst  the  models  proTided  for  purposes  of  study,  are  casts  from 
the  principal  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  procured  by  the  society  for  the  sum 
of  X2\0. 

-f-  SaoM  farther  accovntof  the 'botanical  garden  at  Otminevin  is  pre* 
\  la  jiHir  f«f et  detcriptlTe  of  fSkt  coanfy  •/  JM^Un. 
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ttrt^  a  orasenm,  rdalii^  to  that  brandi  of  knowledge^  has  ben 
purchased  from  Dr.  PerciTal>  of  London. 

The  original  bouse  of  the  sodefcy  was  situated  in  Graftotf> 
atreet ;  bnt,  shortly  after  tbe  year  1801>  a  more  costly  stmctare 
was  eommeaoed^  with  the  aid  of  parliament^  on  ground  oontigiioas 
to  Hawkins-street*  After  the  eiq[>enditQre  of  considerable  sums 
on  the  boildings,  this  site  was  abandoned ;  and  tbe  society  removed 
to  its  present  noble  seat^  wbieb  bad  been  erected^  and  ocev^ed^ 
as  the  town  mansion  of  bis  Grace  tbe  Doke  of  Leinster. 

This  capadons  pile  assuredly  constituted  tbe  most  splendid 
private  residence  in  Ireland.  The  entrance  is  from  Kildare*8trect, 
by  a  massive  and  handsome  gateway,  whicb  opens  to  a  spadoos 
conrty  forming  a  segment  of  a  circle.  Tbe  building  is  ccHnposed 
of  stone ;  and,  altbongb  like  other  domestic  staroctares  in  Dablia, 
it  is  not  oonspicnons  for  plenitude  of  exterior  ornament,  is  snfi- 
ciently  embellisbed  for  tbe  attainment  of  a  dignified  cbaracttf . 
The  prindpal  front  has  a  msticated  basement,  over  wbidi  rise  km 
Corintbian  columns,  sustaining  a  pediment.  Colonnades,  of  Hie 
Doric  order,  proceed  from  each  side.  The  eastern  fri^ade  is 
destitote  of  architectural  decorations,  and  opens  to  a  lawn,  er- 
lending  to  Merrion-square,  from  wbicb  it  is  separated  by  a  low 
wall.  This  mansion  was  erected  after  tbe  designs  of  Mr.  Casads, 
Hbose  name  is  so  greatly  distinguished  in  the  ardutectoMd  hmtory 
of  Irehind. 

Tbe  interior  bas  eaq[)erienced  many  alterations,  bnt  is  stiB  fir 
irom  bemg  well  adapted  to  the  varioos  purposes  of  a  great  natioml 
inatitBtion.  The  ball  is  a  room  of  noble  proportions,  and  ii 
emamented  witb  considerable  taste  and  splendoor.  The  Kbnory 
ocnpies  the  western  wing,  and  is  a  fine  apartment,  eontainiB|rBot 
less  than  1S,000  volumes,  on  natural  history,  agricnltdre,  and 
botany  j  tbe  fine  arts,  architecture,  antiquities,  &c.  This  col- 
lection is  particularly  ajffluent'in  tbe  bofanical  class. 

The  museum  afibrds  a  fine  assemblage  of  subjects  in  natural 
kistory.  The  labours  of  numerous  adentific  persona  bava  eontri- 
buted  to  tbe  value  of  this  oolleotlon  ^  but  the  prnid|Md  accessisa 
proceeds  from  tbe  pnrdiase  of  tbe  Leskean  Museum,  made  in  the 
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year  1798.*  Tht  Bpedmens  of  the  aidtaial  kingdom  are  arranged 
under  the  six  daaaes  of  Mammalia ;  Aves ;  Amphibia ;  nsces ; 
Inaectsd  i  and  Vermes ;  the  entire  nomber  of  examples  beinj;  171^.t 
The  mineral  part  of  the  Leskean  collection  is  extremely  fine^  and 
experienced  considerable  improvements  from  the  hand  of  the  late 
Mr.  Kirwan^  whose  name^  so  well  known  in  the  world  of  sdence, 
ranks  amongst  the  brightest  and  most  dnrable  ornaments  of 
Ireland,  his  native  country.  The  mineralogieal  collection  is 
divided  into  five  parts,  in  attention  to  the  roles  lidd  down  by 
Werner,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  formation  of  a  complete  Cabinet 
of  Minerab.l  In  the  miscdlaneons  parts  of  the  Mnsenm  are 
several  articles  of  considerable  interest ;  bnt  we  mnst  state,  with 
xegrel,  that  few  subjects  relating  to  Irish  antiquities  are  here 
[,  and  scarcely  any  of  great  rarity  or  importance.    Tliis 


*  Mr*  Letkot  from  whom  diii  collection  derivot  Its  name,  was  oae  of 
the  moot  dittugoiflliod  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Werner.  After  kit  decease 
his  mueeum  was  porchaiedby  the  Dublin  Society,  for  the  fum  of  1350/.  The 
soologlcal  department  of  the  Leskean  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  ihells, 
batterfliei,  beetles,  and  example!  of  the  serpent  tribe ;  but  is  deficient  in 
beaats  and  birds. 

t  The  Society  has  published  a  '*  Gatalopie  of  the  Subjects  of  Natural 
History  In  this  Museum,*'  in  the  advertisement  to  which  it  is  staled  thai  the 
classification  adopted  "  is  generally  that  of  Unnaus,  the  exception  being 
in  the  clam  /luecta,  which  Is  arranged  according  to  FabrichUf  with  a 
further  deviation,  under  the  authority  of  Cuvier,  by  which  the  genns  Cancer 
Is  withdrawn  from  the  Aptera  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Jgonaia  of  JPa&ricluf, 
to  the  class  F«rm«f ,  under  a  new  order  Cnutacta.^* 

t  As  a  striking  Instance  of  the  neglect  with  which  Ireland  has  been  too 
frequently  treated  by  scientific  men  In  past  years,  it  mnst  be  reasarked 
llmt  there  was  not,  in  the  Leskean  collection,  a  single  mineralogieal 
apeclmen  from  this  country.  We  have  much  gratification  in  observing  that 
the  Dublin  Society  has,  for  some  time,  directed  the  attention  of  persons  of 
adequate  talent  to  the  task  of  investigating  the  minerals  and  fossils  of  their 
native  Island.  In  this  department  great  praise  Is  due  to  R.  Grifllth,  Esq. 
the  asining  engineer  of  the  society.  The  specimens  already  collected  are 
arimnfod  in  the  chorographical  order  of  the  diirty.two  pollUcal  divlsionf 
of  Ireland.  This  department  afords  many  curious  and  valuable  articles, 
calculated  to  Incite  further  exertions,  luid  is  enUtled  Jfufetim  Hibemicum 
Regnum  MimraU, 
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museom  and  room  of  statuary  are  open  to  public  iaspectioH  lor  tw9 
4ay5  in  every  week^  and  access  to  the  library  may  be  obtained  by 
introduction  to  the  librarian. 

Tbb  Royal  Irish  Academy. — ^From  Tarious  causes^  injurious 
to. the  pursuit  of  speculative  science  and  the  cultivation  of  polite 
literature,  Ireland  remained  destitute  of  an  academical  institution 
for  the  nurture  of  these  important  national  objects^  long  after 
neighbouring  countries  had  received  so  estimable  an  advantage. 
In  the  midst  of  party  fends,  inimical  even  to  a  cordial  unity  of 
interests  in  the  prosecution  of  literary  refinement,  this  bland, 
however,  cherished  within  its  bosom  some  men  distinguished  by . 
genius  and  philanthropy,  who  struggled  with  vigour,  although 
ineffectually,  to  encourage  a  taste  for  letters  and  the  arts,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  bitter  spirit  of  the  times,  and  a  solace  for  conse* 
quent  privations. 

Aboiit  the  year  1683,  Mr.  Molineux  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  society  in  this  country,  similar  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
In  this  undertaking  he  w^as  ably  supported  by  the  talents  of  Sir 
William  Petty.  But  the  sera  was  peculiarly  unpropitious  ;  and 
the  learned  association,  after  a  difficult  existence  of  fiye  years,  sank 
to  utter  dissolution,  amidst  the  public  and  private  woes  of  that 
troubled  period. 

In  1744,  a  society  of  greater  promise  was  formed,  for  the 
purpose  of  historical  and  chorographical  researches,  under  the 
name  of  the  Physico-Historical  Society.  By  different  members 
of  this  association,  and  under  the  encouragement  of  its  protecting 
genius,  several  works  were  executed,  which  take  place  amongst 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  Irish  pess. — ^The  temper  of 
the  times  was  still  repugnant  to  the  growth  of  all  liberal  arts 
and  sentiments ;  and,  in  the  short  term  of  two  years,  this  society 
also  fell  the  victim  of  a  frigidity  of  public  spirit,  that  mast  be 
recorded  with  regret,  not  unmixed  with  a  feeling  of  shame.  A 
more  genial  season,  however,  has  arisen,  and  an  academy  has  been 
established,  in  an  age  which  is  likely  to  entertain  an  increasing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  its  efforts  to  add  dignity  to  the  country, 
by  patronizing  the  dissemination  of  letters,  and  setting  the 
example  of  literary  discussion. 
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The  Rcyal  Irish  Academy  originated  in  a  society  of  gentlemen^ 
duefly  connected  with  the  nniversityy  who  commenced^  in  the 
year  1783>  weekly  meetings  for  the  commnnication  of  opinions  on 
literary  subjects^  in  which  essays  were  read  in  tum^  by  the  respective 
members.  The  accession  of  persons  distingnished  in  different 
walks  of  literature  shortly  proved  so  great,  that,  in  1786,  the 
society  was  incorporated,  by  act  of  parliament,  under  the  name 
of   the  AoYAL  Irish  Acaobmy  fob  tbb  Study  of  PoLrrm 
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The  King  is  patron,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  visiter  of  the 
academy.  The  number  of  members  is  at  present  180 ;  and  the 
regulation  of  the  society  is  vested  in  a  president  and  vice  presi- 
dents j  a  treasurer  3  two  secretaries ;  and  a  council  of  twenty-one, 
which  is  subdivided  into  three  committees,  of  science,  polite 
literature,  and  antiquities. 

Tlie  Academy-house  is  situated  in  Grafton -street,  and  is  b 
plain  "but  spacious  edifice,  provided  with  a  library,  and  suitable 
apartments  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution.  Occasional  prizes 
ace  proposed  for  the  most  approved  compositions  on  given  subjects, 
and  the  academy  has  published  twelve  volumes  of  its  transactions, 
which  rank,  in  every  pomt  of  view,  with  the  best  publications  of 
contemporary  societies. 

The  KiRWANUN  SociBTY  was  founded  in  the  year  1813,  and 
has,  for  its  principal  objects,  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  in 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  other  branches  of  natural  history.  In 
its  e3Ctended  field  of  operation,  this  society  is  designed  to  encourage 
a  general  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  throughout  the  country. 
The  appellation  assumed  by  this  most  useful  institution  is  derived 
from  the  late  celebrated  Richard  Kirwan,  whose  chemical  works 
reflect  so  much  honour  on  Ireland,  and  who  was  the  liberal  friend 
of  every  scientific  puisuit. 

The  Ibbrno-Cbltio  Socibty  is  instituted  for  philological, 
historical^  and  antiquarian  inquiries,  connected  with  the  study  o£ 
the  Gaelic  language.  The  great  value  and  interest  of  such  an 
institution  are  sufficiently  obvious  3  and,  if  any  attraction  beyond 
the  evident  inducements  should  be  required,  it  may  be  suffictent 
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to  dbserre  thit  tliere  are^  reposited  in  yarioiis  Uiwsries j  and  pbced 
in  the  ptacnkms  teomre  of  private  indiriduls^  very  mmicrai 
numuBcripta  relating  to  the  early  history  and  state  of  Ireland^  tte 
paUicatton  of  wludi  has  been  deemed  a  great  dssideratam  bf 
some  of  the  most  distingoisbed  scholars  in  erery  age  fikToarahkfci 
Ufeerary  investigation.  We  remark^  with  mndi  regret,  thatai^ 
though  this  society  is  actively  snpported  by  several  paAiiolic 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  it  is  deficient  in  tiie  eo*operaftion  of  die 
public ;  a  drcnmstance  additioBally  onpleasing  when  we  reooDeet 
tfalB  sncoessftd  exertions  of  the  Highland  SocietieSi  established  lor 
similar  purposes. 

The  RoTAL  CoLLBOB  OP  SuaeaoNs  is  situated  oif  the  weit 
side  of  St.  Stephtti's  Green,  and  is  a  handsome  batlding»  of 
moderate  dimensions,  b^gun  in  1806,  and  erected  at  the  expcaie 
of  ^5,000.  The  front  is  chiefly  composed  of  PorUand-etoaCi 
and  is  dmstely  ornamented  in  the  Doric  order.  The  interior  is 
provided  with  a  theatre,  in  which  lectures  are  periodically 
ddivered  on  anatomy ;  surgery  ^  the  practice  of  physic ;  snipped 
pharmacy ;  and  other  requisite  branches  of  professional  instmdioa. 
The  dtssectiag-rooms,  and  other  apartments  appertaining  to  tiih 
coll^jiate  estdl>lishment,  are  on  a  desirable  scale  of  extent  asd 
convenience. 

The  surgeons  of  Dublin  were  not  incorporated  nntil  the  yetf 
If 84,  a  circumstance  whidi  may,  perhaps,  in  some  meassre 
account  for  a  £u:t  that  would  otherwise  be  nationally  discredits* 
ble }«— ^he  want  of  due  respect,  long  prevuling  in  Ireland,  for 
the  members  of  one  of  tlie  most  honourable  professions  in  wfaidi 
the  talents  and  labours  of  man  can  possibly  be  engaged.  Tbe 
studious  inquiries  of  this  collegiate  establishment,  and  the  rega- 
larions  enforced  by  its  councils,  have  already  improved,  ia  an 
important  degree,  the  practice  of  surgery  in  this  country. 

The  corporation  of  Apothecaribs,  in  Dublin,  remained  blended 
with  that  of  barbers,  until  the  year  1745,  at  which  date  die 
apothecaries  were  constituted  a  distinct  body.  In  1790,  they  judi- 
<dou8ly  exercised  their  corporate  privileges,  by  petitioning  parlia- 
ment for  permission  to  raise  a  fond,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 


HaIiL  for  the  supply  of  meiBciiies  of  a'pure  qitaKty^  prepared  imdor 
the  iMpeetioQ  of  persons  duly  sldlfol*  TIbb  Imildii^  stands  in  St. 
Muy  Vstreet;  and  icomprises  a  shop  for  vending  dmgs^  and  an  eia* 
IkMralxny  for  compoondii^  dieadcalfl.  Lectures  are  here  delivered 
<m  chemistsy  and  pharmacy^  and  the  examination  of  caadidatea  for 
the  rank  of  master  apothecary  is  conducted  with  great  striotness. 

The  PoBLio  LiBRABibs  of  a  dty  obviously  form  objects  of 
topc^;raphical  notice^  beyond  the  interest  deiived  irfom  a  mors 
atatement  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  respective  coUections  $ 
since  the  nnmber  of  these  institations^  and  the  degree  of  liberafity 
with  wUch  they  are  snjqported,  assut  in  conveying  due  ideas  of 
the  fltate  of  sodety^  as  Regards  the  progress  of  intellectaal 
refinement^— 4ihe  nsiial  concomitant  of  national  prosperity. 

The  library  attached  to  the  aniversity,  (already  noticed  in  oar 
account  of  Trinity  Coll^)  mast  be  viewed  as  a  splendid  appen« 
dage  to  a  col])^ate  establishment^  and  as  the  repository  of 
materials  for  the  historian,  rather  than  as  a  collection  designed 
forgeneralnse.  ThevalnablelllHrarybdongingtotheDnblmSodety 
has  also  been  previously  mentioned^  as  an  object  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  patriotic  views  of  that  excellent  institution. 

3Ianh*9  Library,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  SU  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  was  founded  in  1707>  by  Dr.  Narcissus  Marsh,  then 
ArcMiishop  of  Dublin.  Originatty  ail  ''  gentlemen  and  gra^^ 
dmOra**  had  free  access  to  it ;  bot  some  vevy  shamefal  abifses 
having  been  perpetrated  by  persons  assuming  the  former  of  these 
characters,  the  terms  of  admission  are  now  more  circumspect, 
although  still  suftciently^  liberal.  The  greater  part  of  the  books 
contained  in  this  library  formerly  belonged  to  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
and  were  purchased  by  Arehbbhop  Marsh,  for  the  pnpose  to 
which  they  are  at  present  d^oted.  Many  donationa  have  been 
made  by  different  persons,  at  subsequent  periods,  and  the  whole 
of  the  books,  consisting  of  about  25,000  volumes,  are  arranged 
in  two  long  ga]leries>  which  meet  each  other  at  a  right  angle.* 

*  Amongst  many  books  m  this  library  wbich  formerly  belonged  to  Deab 
Bwift,  ieteral  have  marginal  n<»tes,  believed  to  haTe  been  written  by  that 
distingaished  person.    Some  of  the  most  carious  of  these  remarks  oecnr  in  a 
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The  Librarian  haa  a  salary  of  iS^lOper  wmtum,  on  cooditioB  of 
Iceeping  tlie  boildiDg  in  repair,  together  with  an  aBowaace  of 
j£30  for  an  assiBtant  librarian ;  bat  no  other  provision  than  tint 
of  ^10  per  ummm,  is  made  for  the  purchase  of  new  prodBotioiia» 
or  SQch  as  might  be  deemed  requisite  to  the  improvement  4d  Ike 
library. 

The  Dubim  Library  Soaeiy  was  established  in  the  yei^  1791, 
andis  supported  by  annual  subscriptions.  The  library  contaua « 
judidous  collection  of  the  best  modem  works,  and  the  designof  the 
establishment  also  comprehends  a  separate  dqMotment  for  the 
daily  and  other  periodical  publications.  The  subscribers  sane 
about  1500  in  number.  A  handsome  and  spacious  buiidinf  Ims 
been  recently  erected  in  D'Olier-street,  for  the  use  of  this  aodety. 

The  DMm  ImtUutkm,  designed  for  literary  and  sdeatific 
objects,  was  established  in  the  year  181 1.  The  sum  of  a6l5jO00 
was  raised^  by  300  transferable  debentures^  of  4^50  each  j  and  with 


f<Hlo  copy  of  Clarendon*!  History  of  the  ReheUioo,  uid  ezhttU  the 
of  Swift's  dislike  for  the  Scots  of  the  seTonteenth  century.  On  I 
side  of  the  cover  of  the  first  volame  is  written,  **  Finished,  the  fourtib 
April  18th,  1741 ;''  and  this  information  is  worthy  of  attention,  since 
part  of  the  acrimony  contained  in  the  remarks  may  jnstly  be  attributed  to 
the  morbid  Irritability  in  which  the  dean  was  plunged,  at  a  date  so  closely 
borderinr  on  his  last  oppressive  illness.  The  notes  chiefly  consist  of  Indir* 
nant  ezdamatioBs  and  angry  Invectives.  The  followinr  examples  mny  be 
given,  as  conveying  doe. notions  of  their  general  charactnr.  ^*  The  canedy 
hellish,  vilany,  treachery,  treasons,  of  the  Scots,  were  the  chief  gronnds 
and  causes  of  that  execrable  rebellion.*'  Concerning  Clarendon's  expres- 
sion, the  word  of  a  kingy  Swift  observes  "  This  phrase  Is  repeated  some 
hnndred  times,  bvt  Is  ever  foolish,  and  too  often  false.** — To  the  name  of 
the  Uarqness  of  Hamilton,  introdnced  by  Lord  Clarendon,  at  page  M  of 
the  first  volume.  Swift  has  appended  the  remark,  *'  A  cursed  true  Seoti" 
Ruthen,  also,  he  designates  "  a  cursed  Scottish  dog  I"  and, the  Earl  of 
Stamford  he  terms  '*  a  rogue— half  as  bad  as  a  Scot." — At  page  342  of  the 
second  volume,  he  remarks  that  '*  the  devil  made  the  damnable  Scots  cove- 
nant." In  different  notes  on  the  third  volume  aire  the  following  passages : 
**  Cursed  Scot !  sold  his  king  for  a  groat  I"  *'  The  Scots  were  the  cause 
and  chief  instrument  of  the  king's  murder,  by  delivering  him  vp  to  the 
English  rebels." 


♦  ' 
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tkh  ftisd  m  pabMe  Bhrary  was  opened  Sa  SiclrriUo*8lareet.  Afr- 
tachad  to  the  genend  library;  is  a  drculating  library  of  sack 
works  as  oonstitote  the  dass  of  fomiUar  reading.  The  members 
sre  m  nambcr  about  000  j  one  half  of  whom  are  proprietms^  and 
the  remainder  sabscribers,  at  the  rate  of  three  goiiieas  pet  amnnm 
esdi. 

Thb  THk4TBX  Royal.  On  the  meathm  of  the  Dublin  Theatre 
bfigfat  visions  of  IdstrioBic  lame^  relating  to  times  long  past, 
arise  in  the  mind  of  every  person  conversant  with  dramatic  aniials. 
The  shades  of  Wilkes^  Booth,  and  Farqahar  \  of  Qnin,  Gibber, 
and  Ganidc  j  flit  over  the'  £uicy,  either  In  the  solemi&ity  of 
''  Meptred  paU/'  and  attended  with  bowl  alld  dsgger,  or  in 
fotms  so  inimitably  comic,  that  even  the  lip  of  woe  might  relax  to 
a  tiaasimit  smile.  To  these  memorable  dpnatiiei  succeed,  in  the 
"  nind*8  eye,"  the  almost  riv^  excellencies  of  Barry,  Mossop, 
Woodward,  Crawford,  and  Woffington.— The  sway  of  the  sti^e- 
leeptre  of  Dublin  by  Sheridan  presents  to  the  contemplation  a 
fiuaily  disttagaished  for  talent  tfaroui^  several  descents,  and  whidi 
tcnBinates,  in  public  view,  with  a  ehartuster  resplendent  on  the 
theatre  of  the  great  world,  as  well  as  on  that  epitomized  stage 
which  merely  **  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature.** 

The  first  regular  theatre  in  this  city  was  erected  about  the  year 
1635,  by  John  Ogilby,  master  of  the  revels  during  the  government 
of  Lord  Strafford,  and  more  generally  known^as  the  translator  of 
Homer.  The  building  first  erected  as  a  theatre  by  Mr.  Ogilby 
was  sitnated  in  Werburgh-streel  5  but  he  afterwards  raised  a 
second  structure,  for  this  purpose, '  in  Orange-street,  since 
called  Smock-alley.  This  building  was  constructed  with  so  little 
care,  that  a  part  fell  down  within  nine  years  after  its  erection  ; 
hy  whidi  accident  several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded* 
Theatrical  amusements  were  then  suspended  for  a  considerable 
time ;  but,  during  the  festivities  which  took  place  in  Dublin,  after 
the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  the  citizens  repaired  the  house  in 
Smock*alley,  and  formed  a  company  for  the  gratuitous  r^resen- 
tation  of  the  tragedy  of  Othello ;  a  circamstance  deserving  of 
remembrance,  as  it  introduced  to  the  stage  Mr.  Wilkes^  after- 
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walds  80  h^y  cddmtdL  tt  a  pcrf«nDer.  Al  tlie  same  thaiUc, 
in  tlie  year  1695>  George  Faxqohar,  destinoi  to  lastag  hme  m 
a  oomie  writer^  was  fint  luherod  to  pnblic  notice.  The  genma  off 
Bootb  waa,  likewise,  fixst  coltivBted  on  tbese  boards.  In .  tiia 
early  parts  of  the  e%liteeiith  ceatnry  this  theatre  arose  to  adcgne 
of  eminence,  highly  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  the  dty.  The 
aiost  fistiagiushed  pesf ttrmera  on  tiie  London  stage  were  at  tint 
time  inyited  to  Dahlin,  and  the  increasing  taste  of  the  inhahitapta 
for  dramatic  representationa  speedily  led  to.  the  erection  of  aerenl 
new  theatres* 

It  is  painful  to  ebserve^  that,  dnring  these  years,  conspiewoi 
lir  Hw  eBBSDcise  of  taleBt>  thiepvetesion  of  a  player  was  holi  in 
a  deffnAeA  point  of<  view,  even- by  those  moat  sosoeptible  to  tkd 
eharan  of  dtamatic  exhibition ;  and  the  theatre  was  the  chosen  qmt 
lor  the  display  of  boisteroos  vnlgarity  amongst  bands  <rf  untangiht, 
or  ill«-tBtored,  yonng  men,  who,  by  deiceat  and  estate,  soeaied 
intended  for  members  of  thelrisli  gentility.    We  are  toU,  by  tte 
Mstoiians  of  the  stage,  that  the  Dnblin  theatre  did  notesranietfas 
form  of  a  well«regnlated  dramatic  estabKshment  until  the  anddle 
years  of  the  ^hteenth  oentary.    It  was  then  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
sacceeded  to  the  management;  and  his  labours  were  greatly 
beneficial  in  elevating  the  character  oi  the  exhibitions,  and  in 
osrreeting  the  manners  of  the  aadBence.    His  MurtB  towardo  the 
attainment  of  tihe  ktfter  object  were,  however,  made  frequently  to 
the  injury  of  his  property,  and  sometimes  to  the  hasard  of  his  lile. 
The  deficiency  in  that  polish  which  can  proceed  only  from  Ae 
cnltiration  of  letters,  is,  indeed,  nowhere  more  remarkable,  as 
regards  the  aimals  of  DiMb,  thaa  in  the  spirit  of  ferodons  riot 
wMeh  formerly  charaeterised  a  great  part  of  the  assemblage,  then 
somewtat  erroneously  termed  a  theatrieal  audience.* 

*  A  ditgttitins  description  of  the  digpolute  persons  by  whom  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Dnblin  theatre  was  continually  interrupted  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  conveyed  in  the  following  passage  of  a  reoeni 
priUication.  **  These  yonng  men  were  generally  distingnlshed  hy  tha^ 
0^  Bmtk$f  whkh  waa  frnqneatly  prefixed  lo  their  Bonianie«  as  an 
Co  disringnish  the  most  eminent.    It  was  their  practice  to  walk  np  and 
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PreTiou9  to  th«  commencemeat  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  career^  an 
won  had  taken  place  between  the  two  theatres  of  Dublin^  situated 
^1  Aungier-street  and  Smock-alley  ^  and  both  were  placed  under 
his  sole  direction.  The  monarchs  of  the  sock  and  buskin,  if  phi- 
losophically viewed,  hold  forth  an  impressive  lesson  to  kings  of 

down  tinrongit  Lucas's  Coffee-hovie,  with  a  fralii  td  tkeir  iQinvtoK  gowa, 
imrMftaf  tte  floor,  and  ckalleage  aay  nan  to  llglit  mho  by  .accMont  tiod 
«poa  a*  They  also  a*umed  (ho  appeUation  of  *'  Mohawlu"  and  *'  CIm* 
rokeo*,*'  and  their  actioas  would  not  dU|^aco  their  lavage  archetypes.** 
As  an  example  of  the  license  assumed  by  these  persons,  on  the  authority  of 
the  character  they  arrogated-^that  of  gentlemen  I — the  subjoined  anecdoto 
is  extracted  from  the  work  cited  id>oTe  (Walsh's  Hist,  of  Dublin,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1 1  la^ie.)  ^  On  tlie  19th  of  Ja&nary ,  1746,  a  yoang  bmb,  of  tho  BaM# 
of  Kelly,  went  to  the  pU  mach  intoxftuitodt  and  olinMsff  over -the  splfci^i* 
got  npoa  the  staipe,  and  proceeded  to  the  green-room,  where  he  insulted 
some  of  the  females  in  the  most  gross  and  indecent  manner.  As  the  pUy 
could  not  proceed,  he  was  taken  away  and  civilly  conducted  back  to  the 
pit  $  here  he  seized  a  basket  of  oranges,  and  amused  himself  by  pelting  the 
performers,  particularly  Mr.  Sheridan)  whom  he  publkdy  abused  ia  tha 
grossest  maaaer.  A  few  ni^ts  after  he  retoned  with  flUty  of  Us  associatm^ 
who,  climbittg  over  the  spikes  of  the  stage,  proceeded  to  the  dressiaf 
rooms,  in  search  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  with  drawn  swords,  which  they  thrust 
Into  the  chests  and  presses  of  clothes,  to  feel,  as  they  facetiously  observed, 
if  he  was  there  ;  and  not  finding  him,  they  proceeded  to  his  house  in  Dorset- 
street  with  the  same  murderous  intention.  After  much  riot  for  several 
Bights  in  tiie  theatre  of  a  similar  kind,  the  eaase  was  bron^t  to  « legal 
decision,  nnder  a  general  ImpressloB  In  DabUa  that  a  jury  could  sever  fl«d 
a  fsatleman  guilty  of  an  assault  on  a  player  1  It  was  on  this  occasion  thai 
a  barrister  remarked,  '  he  had  never  seen  a  gentlemanoplayer,*  when  Mr» 
Sheridan  replied,  /  I  hope  you  see  one  now.  Sir.*  K^elly  was  found  guilty 
of  the  assault,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  j?500,  and  three  months  imprison- 
ment.** 

•  These  formed  the  two  principal  theatres  of  llafclla  In  the  early  par^ 
of  die  eii^teenlh  century »  and  w«re  lopg  opposed  to  ea«|i.o(9ier9  In  com- 
Bwndable  rivalry.  Quia  and  Gibber  played  at  Auagler.4treet,  while  Garrick 
exercised  his  saperior  talents,  seconded  by  the  sterling  merit  of  Mrs.  Wof- 
fington,  in  the  theatre  of  Smock-alley.  The  reader,  acquainted  with 
theatrical  records,  will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  that  an  epidendc 
disorder,  which  appeared  In  Dublin  at  thb  time,  was  locally  termed  Iha 
Owrichfktfr^  as  it  was  coaunoaly  theaght  to  have  arisen  from  the  crawdad 
state  of  the  theatre  daring  the  performanca  of  tM  incanparajMe  actor. 
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more  sobttantial  totm,  respectang  the  instdnUty  of  all  mortal 
sway*  Dangers  accamnlated  round  the  throne  of  SharidaUj  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  soverdgnty  was  soon  undermined. — ^A  new 
and  rival  theatre  had  long  been  projected ;  and  the  intention  was 
carried  into  effect  by  the  erection  of  a  bnilding  in  Crow-street, 
which  was  opened  on  the  ^d  of  October,  1756,  under  the  directkA 
of  Barry  and  Woodward.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering 
further  on  any  resemblance  of  a  detailed  review  of  the  annals  of 
the  Irish  stage,  confessedly  a  subject  of  no  ordinary  interest. 
Barry  was  opposed  in  his  turn  by  Mossop ;  and  the  rivalry  between 
these  parties  continued  till  1767>  when  Mossop  became  sole  pro- 
jprietor  of  both  theatres.  On  the  death  of  that  respectable 
performer,  Mr.  Ryder  succeeded  as  manager  5  and,  in  order  to 
preclude  opposition,  rented  both  theatres,  namely,  those  of  Smock* 
alley  and  Crow-street,  the  latter  of  which  only  he  kept  open. 
The  vacant  house  was  afterwards  opened  by  Mr.  Daly  3  bat  was 
•oon  abandoned,  and  converted  into  merchant's  stores.  On  the 
Bite  of  the  former  theatre  in  Smock-alley,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  now  erected  $  and  Dublin,  at  present,  possesses  but  one 
theatre  for  public  performance  of  the  legitimate  drama. 

The  patent  of  Crow-street  theatre  having  lately  expired,  a 
renewal  has  been  obtained  from  government  by  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Covent  Garden }  and  under  the  direction  of  this  judicious  and 
spirited  manager  a  new  theatre  has  been  erected,  on  the  site  of 
the  house  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dublin  Society  in  Hawkins- 
street.  For  the  following  particulars  respecting  this  very  hand- 
some and  well-designed  structure,  we  are  indebted  to  a  brief  but 
interesting  work  on  "  Ancient  and  Modem  Dublin,"  recently 
published  by  the  Rev.  6.  N.  Wright,  A.  M. 

*'  The  form  is  that  of  a  lyre,  but  the  line  of  the  back  of  the 
boxes  being  struck  from  a  different  centre  from  that  of  the  fitint, 
gives  the  dress  circle,  when  viewed  from  the  stage,  the  appearance 
of  a  crescent.  The  .decorations  of  the  first  tier  of  boxes  are 
selected  and  adi^ited  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus ;  are  divided  into 
pannels  by  gilt  mouldings,  and  separated  by  gold  pedestals, 
ornamented  with  )mmished  gold  duiucei ;  these  pedestals  frim 
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the  basis  of  two  rows  of  burnished  gold  cohimns^  which  are  flnted^ 
and  i^enpitiy  siyport  the  eecoAd  drde  of  boxes^  theslipe>  and 
the  gallery.  On  the  first  drde  is  placed  a  continaoas  ornament, 
adapted  from  the  temple  of  Erecthens  and  Minerva  Polias }  and  on 
the  upper  one  a  composition  of  the  Greek  chain,  twined  with  the 
shamrock  5  mouldings,  taken  from  the  classic  models  of  aneient 
Greece,  mn  all  round  the  three  tiers. 

''  The  omapoients  of  the  proscenium  are  compositions  from 
decorations  found  in  Pompeii  and  Hercnlaneum,  aurmoimted  by 
draperies  of  velvet  and  gold,  and  by  arches  surrounded  by  the 
Greek  fret  and  honeysuckle.  The  upper  part  of  the  prosoenium  is 
connected  with  the  ceiling  by  coves,  which  leave  ao  luuish  liaes  t^ 
hurt  the  eye ;  and  this  part  of  the  proscenium  and  ceiling  forn^f 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  theatre,  and  the  /int  instance  of  such 
an  attempt ;  by  continuing  the  circle  of  the  bacl^  of  the  boxes^ 
along  the  proscenium,  instead  of  cutting  it  short  by  the  straight  line 
of  the  stage,  as  in  every  other  theatre,  acompletely  circular  ceiling 
is  formed,  by  which  means  a  great  appearance  of  esqpanse  is  attained* 
without  the  inconvenience  of  distance ;  and  the  performer  speaks 
actually  in  the  body  of  the  hou^e,  without  the  appeamnce  of  in* 
trading  upon  the  auditory.  It  is  to  the  form  of  this  ceiling  and  the 
absence  of  any  distinct  top  proscenium,  that  we  attribute  the 
facility  with  which  the  slightest  word  uttered  on  the  stage  is  heard 
in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  house.  The  ceiling  is  coved  into  a 
shallow  dome,  divided  into  decorated  compartments,  and  being 
supported  by  a  circular  row  of  antse-pilasters  surmounted  by  an 
entablature,  ornamented  with  gold  wreaths,  gives  to  the  theatre 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  Greek  temple.  All  the  decorations  are 
raised  in  burnished  gold  upon  lilac  pannels^  relieved  by  fresco^ 
coloured  stiles  -,  the  tints  are  so  blended  as  to  present  no  decided 
distinction  of  colour  to  fittigue  the  eye,  and  all  the  Unes.are  curves.** 

The  theatre  of  Dublin  opens  in  November^  and  doses  in 
August.  During  the  summer  months  (locally  termed  the  after- 
season)  some  of  the  most  distinguished  performers  on  the  London 
IjK^ds  usually  visit  Dublin,  and  exercise  their  talents  for  a  certain 
number  of  nights.  ■    .  .1 

VOL.    I.  K 
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HOSPITALS,  AND  OTHER  CHARITABLE  OfSriTU- 

% 
•  '  ' 

ti  is  observed  by  Mr.  Harris^  tbat  the  dty  of  Dublin  was 
formerly  reproached  by  foreigners  for  an  ungenerous  and  impolitic 
lii^lett  6f  any  public  provision  for  the  indigent  and  afflicted.  This 
allied  deficiency  of  humanity  and  prudential  regulation  is  justly 
ilttributed^  by  the  same  writer^  to  the  unsettled  state  of  public 
Iti&ih^^  in  ages  preceding  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles, 
very  generally  censured  for  a  corruption  of  manners^  proceeding 
from  the  bad  example  of  the  courts  stands  nobly  distinguished  in 
the  imnals  of  this  dty^  as  the  period  at  vrhich  th^  energies  of 
^public  spirit  first  elicited  the  means  of  permanent  foundations  for 
tcharitable  purposes. 

The  genius  of  operative  benevolence  has  never  slumbered  since 
it  was  first  called  into  existence.  The  charitable  institutions  of 
Dublin  are  now  so  numerous^  and  oil  so  extensive  a  scale,  that 
they  would  scarcely  seem  to  leave  untouched  one  latent  path  of 
human  wretchedness.  We  present  a  succinct  statement  of  the 
origin,  constitution,  and  finances,  of  the  principal  of  these  esta- 
blishments^ together  vrith  an  enumeration  of  such  as  are  of  less 
inagnitdde  and  importance. 

Royal  Hospital,  KiLMAiNHAM.  This  hospital  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  for  *'  such  officers  and  soldiers  of  his 
majesty's  army  in  Ireland  as  are,  or  may  become,  unfit  for  service, 
by  reason  of  age,  wounds,  or  other  infirmities."*  It  is  believed 
that  the  plan  of  a  foundation  so  judidous  originated  vrith  Artimr, 
Earl  of  Granard,  about  the  year  1^5 }  but  the  merit  of  carrying 
it  into  execution  was  reserved  for  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  by  wImnb 
the  first  stone  of  the  buil<Bng  was  lud  in  1680. 

At  that  time  the  Phoenix  Park,  which  is  now  confined  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Liffey,  comprehended  vrithin  its  walls  not  less 

*  Vide  abstract  of  the  charter  of  tUs  bospltd,  as  preteated  la  HanrVls 
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tiian  71  Irish  acres^  to  tbe  sontb  of-  the  rirer ;  which  land  had 
Ibmierly  been  the  property  of  the  Knighta  Temphors^  and  after- 
wards of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jemsalem.  The  walla  of  the 
^hapel^  and  spme  other  remams  of  a  priory  saccessiTely  belonging 
to  these  two  orders  of  Knights^  were  then  eiisting^  andthe  stones 
composfaig  the  consecrated  part  of  the  ibrmer  mins  were  carefiilly 
xemoved^  and  are  worked  into  the  chapel  appertaining  to  the 
present  institntioii. 

This  hdspital  is  advantageously  placed  on  the  summit  6f  a 
gentle  elevation^  abont  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  nvet-f  and 
is  now  on  the  immediate  confines  of  the  city^  towards  the  west, 
•kihongh'  no  bsilifings  were  nearer  than  the  distance  of  one  qnarter 
of  a  ttflo^  at  thetime  of  its  erection.  It  if  best  approached  by  a 
■imfcaryrbad,  of  vebcnt  oo&etmcliDn )  at  the  commenoement  of 
which  is  a  tower«gatew«y,  lately  erected  after  a  des^n  of  Fraads 
JefaBslon,  BsqA 

l%e  bniMin^  of  the  hoipttal  are  spadous,  and  are^  in  architec* 
twal  character,  weR  adapted  to  the  object  for  which  they  are 
designed,  the  leading  Ipatees  evincing  weight  imd  respectability^ 
with  amoderate  diflfosion  of  omanient.*  Thefiibric  fotfms  arectangle^ 
of  306  feet  by  288,  and  encloses  an  area  210  feet  square.  Three 
ef  the  i^oatS'presented  to  view  by  this  form  of  grbnnd-plan  are 
composed  of  bride,  iand  are  plain  bnt  regnlar,  comprising  three 
stories.  The  windows  of  the  upper  story  are  contained  in  the 
elevated  roofing,  a  mode  oif  design  also  adopted  by  Sr  Christopher 
Wren  in  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Chelsea,  and  which  was  introdnoed 
frostt  Rrance  in  the  seventeenth  oentory.  The  principal  firont  is 
hnih  of  roagh  stesie,  and  is  lighted  by  twelve  large  drcnlar«headed 
wimdowi.  .  Im  the  centre  of  this  front  is  the  great  entrance,  oma- 
meoted.  with  an  aagnlv  pediment,  sappprted  by  four  Corinthiaa 
pilasters;    Over' the  door  are  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde, 

•!>  3>U  cie|i^|lf^^4  gat^  potMisM  CQaiideraOile  beaaty,  bat  it  may  be 
doid>ted  whether  tbe  «.do|>tioii  of  the  antieat  style  of  miliUury  architectore 
wai,  in  thU  instance,  entirely  judicious,  as  the  object  to  which  the  gate 
condncts  is  in  a  different  mode  of  design^  and  of  a  date  so  comparatiTely 
raceat  as  the  sSTeateenth  ceatvry. 
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carved  in  stoae.  ^  Arom  the  oeotnl  part  of  the  aeme  feont  ari«« 
a  clock  turret^  of  two  stories,  sumoiuited  with  an  octagoaal  apirej 
of  no  great  height  or  beauty. 

The  area  of  the  quadrangle  is  disposed  in  grass-plots  and  gm* 
veled  walks.  Three  sides  of  the  bailding,  towards  the  interior,  and 
part  of  the  fourth,  have  a  piazia,  thirteen  feet  in  width,  fiaced  with 
Doric  arches,  and  constituting  a  desirable  ambulatory  dning 
inclement  seasons.  The  central  part  of  the  prindpal  front  is 
occupied  by  the  great  dining-haU  of  the  establishment,  which  is 
100  feet  in  length  and  fifty  feet  in  width.  The  lower  part  of  the 
walls  in  this  spacions  hall  is  appropriately  decorated  widi  military 
weiqpons,  ornamentally  arranged.  On  the  npp^  division  of  three 
sides  are  placed  twenty-two  foil  length  portraits  of  sovereigna  and 
other  distingoished  persons,  amongst  whidi  the  following  appear 
to  be  of  the  greatest  interest.  King  Charles  II.  King  William 
III.  and  his  consort.  Queen  Mary.  Queen  Anne.  Gaoige, 
Ptrinoe  of  Denmark,  consort  of  that  Queen.  James,  Dvice  of 
Ormonde,  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1668.  Nardssns  Marsh,  Aidli« 
bishop  of  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  lords  justices  in  1699.  Sir 
Richard  Cox,  lord  chancellor,  and  one  of  the  lords  Justices  in 
1704. 

The  chapel  is  a  heavy  but  respectable  building,  eij^ty  feet  us 
length  by  forty  feet  in  width.  The  ceiling  is  coved  and  highly 
•enridied  with  atucco*work ;  and  the  lofty  frontisi»eee  over  the 
communion  table  is  of  Irish  oak,  embellished  affcer  a  desi^  of  tlie 
Corinthian  order. 

The  governor's  house  presents  little  that  is  worthy  of  remark, 
except  the  real  beauty  of  its  situation.  In  front  a  fine  gardoa 
declines  in  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  margin  of  the  liifiBy,  and 
the  house  commands  ricb  and  diversified  prospects  over  part  of 
the  Phoenix  Park,  and  that  intermediate  valley  which  is  rendered 
attractive  by  the  placid  flow  of  the  river. 

At  an  eligible  distance  from  the  principal  bniMings  of  the 
hospital  is  the  infirmary  attached  to  the  establishment,  which 
has  recently  recdved  an  addition,  and  is  now  sufficiently  spacious 
for  the  salutary  accommodation  of  the  sick. 
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Ttie  totel  expense  inciirred  in  erecting  tlus  royal  hospital  war 
tSMfi&9,  which  was  defrayed  by  a  dednction  of  sixpence  in  the 
poond  sterling,  ont  df  the  pay  of  all  officers,  privates,  and  other 
persons  on  the  miHtary  list  of  the  Irish  establishment.  The  8np« 
p(»t  of  the  insthntion  was  for  many  years  derived  from  the  same 
,  means ;  but  the  whole  of  the  cnrrent  expense  is  now  defrayed  by 
government. 

The  governor,  or  master,  is  always  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland.  Tie  in^pensioners,  or,  as  they  are  locally  and 
emphatically  termed,  the  ''  old  men,**  are,  according  to  the  mles 
of  the  foundation,  to  be  300  in  nnmber.  Each  man  has  a  separate 
bed,  and  the  following  aUowance  of  food  :  one  pound  of  bread  and 
two  qnarts  of  beer  each  day ;  eighteen  ounces  of  mutton  on  two 
days  in  the  week,  and  the  same  weight  of  beef  on  three  other 
days.  On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  half  a  pound  of  cheese  is 
sabstituted  for  the  allowance  of  meat.  One  quarter  of  a  pound 
of-  cheese  is  also  aUowed  for  breakfast  on  the  five  meat  days,  and 
gmel  on  the  days  when  meat  is  not  granted.  There  are,  likewise, 
oat-pensioners  on  this  establishment,  who  are  about  3000  in 
number,  and  recrive  an  allowance  proportioned  to  their  length  of 
service,  or  other  claims  on  assistance,  varying  fr^m  five-pence 
halfpenny  to  two  shilMngs  and  sixpence  halQ)enny,  per  day. 

Thb  Foondling  Ho9pital.  This  institution  has  progressively 
grown  on  the  basis  of  a  charity  established  in  the  year  1704,  for 
the  reHef  of  the  infirm,  and  the  compulsory  labour  of  the  professed 
mendicant.  It  first  assumed  the  positive  charactar  of  an  asylum 
for  infants  in  1730,  and  has  experienced  considerable  alterations, 
in  ite  constitution  and  objects,  at  different  later  periods.  It  is 
now  conducted  on  a  plan  arranged  in  consequence  of  parliamentary 
interference,  in  the  year  1797. 

This  establishment  is  open  to  the  reception  of  infants  from  bD 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  *\  his  majesty's  neighbouring  dominions.** 
Wet  and  dry  nurses  are  in  constant  attendance  for  the  immediate 
care  of  the  infants  thus  consigned  to  charity ;  and  the  clnldren, 
unless  in  a  state  requiring  medical  assistance,  are  quickly  plieed 
in  the  hands  of  nurses  residing  in  the  country.    Applicants  for 
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neotaiy  graxiu^  ike  annval  anloimt  of  which. bii  wmMltees 
exoeeded  a£30j000.  It  is  in  oontempblioii  to  reliDiq[«iflli  tkb 
tax  on  the  city,  which  has  been  considftrBd  fwrtial  and  oppi'0<iife 
by  the  persons  chai^ged  with  the  payment  ^  inlienof  whidi  itk 
intended  that  the  som  of  a§5  shall  be  paiA  by  each  perish  iot 
every  child  sent  from  it  to  the  hospital. 

The  Lyino-in  Hospital.  This  hospital,  the  ftrst  of  the  kisd 
established  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  is  indited  for 
its  origin  to  the  eaccrtions  of  an  individual^  Dr.  Babtholomsw 
MossB, «  physician  of  eminence  in  Dnhlin.  The  eq^eriwiGe  of -en 
extensive  practice  convinced  this  dislingiushed  philan^nropist,  that 
the  efforts  of  public  charity  most  be  incomplete  whilst  the  des- 
titute and  forlorn  female  was  vnaided  in  her  season  of  greatest 
trial  and  most  nnm^x>u8  wants.  In  the  year  1745,  Dr.  Mosse 
opened,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  sudi  assistance,  a.  laige 
house  in  George*8-lane,  which  he  maintained  at  his  own  eqieaee, 
nntil  the  utility  of  the  plan  procured  the  co-operation  of  other 
benevolent  persons. 

In  the  year  1750,  he  obtained  a  lease  of  the  gronnds  on  which 
the  present  hospital  is  erected ;  and  laid  out  part  as  a  gattden  ol 
public  resort  and  parade,  ^ipropriating  the  sums  paid  for  admie* 
aion  to.  the  furtherance  of  his  humane  intentiolis.  The  foundation* 
stone  of  the  exisUng  structure  was  laid  in  the  year  Vfhl,  and  the 
building  was  progressilrely  erected,  after  a  design  of  Mr«  Caesels. 
With  the  enthusiasm  and  perseverance  necessary  to  the  completioii 
of  such  an  undertaking.  Dr.  Mosse  continued^  with  money  raised 
by  lottery-shemes  and  procured  on  his  own  credit^  to  ai^Kaient 
the  buildings,  until  the  year  1755,  when  it  was  found  neoeasary 
to  solicit  aid  from  parliament.  Grants  of  twelve  thousand  pounds 
were,  consequently,  obtiEoned  at  different  times,  towards  the  cost 
of  finishing  the  hospital ;  together  with  the  sum  of  j£3000  for  his 
own  use,  as  a  testimony  of  the  sense  entertained  of  his  public 
services. 

A  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  governors  and 
guardians,  in  1756,  by  which  Dr.  Mosse  was  appointed  master 
of  the  hospital  during  life  j  and  the  building,  althougli  Aot  entirely 
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completed,  wu  opened  for  the  receptimi  of  patients  on  tlie  Sth 
of  Decembery  1757-  We  regret  to  add  tbat  tlie  amiable  fonnder 
lived  but  a  aliort  time  to  view  the  ancoeaa  ef  Ins  ardaoos  exertions* 
Bdiansted  fay  die  cares  and  anxiety  prodnoed  by  so  important  an 
mdertakingy  he  eocpSred  on  the  16th  of  February,  1759,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age. 

The  hospital  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity,  as  a 
gratefbl  monument  of  his  virtoes,  abilities,  and  perseverance  in  the 
canee  of  hnmanity,  is  sitvated  near  the  mnthem  temunaliott  of 
Sackville-street  $  and  the  whole  of  the  bnildings  and  thdr  pre- 
cincts involve,  besides  the  charitable  asylnm,  a  stmctnre  devoted 
to  the  asserabfies  of  the  gay,  and  gardens  of  pnblic  anrasement. 

The  central  bailding,  constitnlang  the  body  of  the  hospital, 
is  a  handsome  tibftic,  196  feet  in  length  by  eighty-two  feet  in 
depA.  The  principal  front  is  composed  of  monntain  granite,  and 
is  moderately,  bat  snfficiently,  ornamented.  Hie  fron&piece 
comprises  four  three-qoari»r  columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  which 
rise  from  the  basement  story,  and  snpport  an  angular  pediment,  of 
good  proportions.  A  colonnade  of  the  Tuscan  oirder  unites  this 
bmlding,  on  Hie  east,  wil9i  a  handsome  pavilion  and  the  rotunda, 
a  structure  requning  ibture  notice.  The  front  towards  the  gardens, 
b,  nho,  of  mountain  granite,  but  is  judidously  devoid  of  orna- 
ment. 

The  interior  of  the  hospital  possesses,  in  amplitude  of  the 
respective  apartments,  and  in  simplicity  of  arrangement,  the  best 
ornaments  6f  a  bailding  devoted  to  charitable  uses. 

The  spacious  hall,  to  which  the  visiter  is  first  conducted,  com<» 
municates  with  a  gallery,  opening  to  ranges  of  apartments  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  institution.  In  this  room  the  attention 
is  arrested  by  a  marble  bust  of  the  founder,  on  the  pedestal  of 
wMch  is  the  following  simple  and  expressive  inscription  : 

Bart.  MoMe,  M.  D. 

MiMsris  Solusea 

InstitQii 

MDCCLVil. 
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The  clmid  JB  placed  iffgiffdiately  ovy  die  btfj,  <iid  Ur4rf japily 
fUmeviuoDS.  Thif  part  ^f  the  boihliiig  is  fdrnuM  with  iMlinirrij|e 
ji^tae^s ;  and  tjbe  ifiiGPo-wo^rk  of  ^tb^  peUittg>  dea^ed,J|»7 Cre^ 
foyion^  and  ei^^ceted  by  that  ing^iiioaB  FVenchjnaQ  9»d,  the  tifo 
Enuudni^.  Itidian  artiatSj  possesses  great  beanty,^ 

The  wards  of  the  hospital  are  spadous  and  airy  -,  and  we  hftve 
tthe  pleasure  of-  qbeervii^  that  three  of  these  are  supported  by 
end^nicptSj  respectively  pproceeding  from  Dr,  Ridua^  Boiimmh 
^rMUkv  9f.  4mH^»  Tl^qmoB  Preiiim,  Big, ;  and  IFii&mm 

As  .otjectscoiineoted  v^^the  ^iiids  by  which  ther  above 
charity  is  siqpported^  it  is  necessary  (o  notice^  4n  this  plape^  the 
rotunda  .and  tl|^  g9r4ev^s  attac|ij9d  to  the  hoqiitfd. 

The  rotonda  is  nnited^  as  I^m.  been  already  observed^  with  tiie 
^ariterioar  of  the  hospital^  by  means  of  a  o^nnade'of  stose^  .|i9ld.|i 
pavilion^  ij^ongh  which  is  its  principal  entrance.,  Althoe^  it 
|ias  externally  little  claim  to  admix?itionj  .the  interior  is.  WjoU 
^denied  for  its  inteqded  porpose.  This  circular  room  is  ^e^gbty 
feet  iP)  diftinet^'j  and  forty,  feet  in  height j  .and  is  sfmonnded  with 
^ighfeeeik  pikstera  of  t^  C^ndnthian  .order/  between  which  are 
^v^ows/  enriched  by  stucco-work^  and  ffVSOP^^f^^tfi^  by  -triangnlnr 
pediments.  Adjoining  is  a  snite  of  splendid  apartm^ts^  ^oni'^ 
prising  spacions  ball  and  supper  rooms.  Concerts,  snbscriptioii** 
bal}Sj  and  other  festive  meetings^iareheld in these.roome^  i|nd  the 
prints  are  i^pplied  to  t);uB  uses  of  the  charity.  This  s<^iiice  ,oC 
revenue  has,  hoipeyer,  lately  been  i^nch  less  prod^ctive.^t)^ 
forpn^rly. 

Tjfie  giird^ns^e  9ot  of  extensive  difnepsipns,  but,  are  laid  opt 
wjth  creditaUe^t^ste,  and  are  encompassed  by  a  light  railiiig  of  iron^ 
The  walks  are  agreeably  ,diaded  ivith  ehnsj  of  a  flonrishing  grpwdt^ 
and,  on  the  northern  side^  isconstmct^abroad  terrace,  provided 
with  seats  «id  «i  orchestra.  On  smniaer  eTe>ui>gs  instnuMntsl 
music  is  here  presented,  and  ranges  of  decorative  lamps  bestow  a 
considerable  degree  of  briUiaacy  on  the  scene,  as  night  approaches. 
This  pleasing  promenade  is  well  attended ;  and  the  charm  con* 
veyed  by  the  assemblage  of  the  fiur  and  frshionable,  refines  inio 
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eeatiment  wUa  it  Is  remembered  dial  the  pleat^i^  ef  ^  ^mn 
conduces  towards  the  copooibrt  and  snstenaii^  of  the  distrimed 
Semale>  ia  her  imtoral  extremit^y  of  Ipelplessness  afkd  want.  The 
gardens  close  sq^hi  after  Bightirfl;  aed  the. profits  arisiiig  from 
the  price  of  admission  (the  fiyepenny  nilfff  e^  of  Ireleod)  ecMr 

trihnte  to  the  BUi)|»«(t  <^  the  charity. 

These  gardens  occiipythegreilt«r]mrt  .of  ANA  ap^eajeneonvaseed 
on  three  sides  by  vary  caimcaoea  diMUingSi  ldiieh<;ve  havepre^ 
Tionsly  noticed^  under  the  neme:  of  BntUl»4ta9M(e> 

It  is  not  required  tbwt  Ite  l^raMdily  of  ^.freeoinmeiidstion 
ahonld  be  obtained^,  for  females  to  prooei^e  admiwpn  into  tim 
hospitaL  The  anl^eots  of  the  charity^  are  reeeiFod  at;  all  hovfi 
whether  of  day  or  nighty  and  are  aecomm»)dated  vith^the  house 
in-  a  ''reasonable  time/'  aftsr  4aUvery;  by  whi^h:tap:mi  we 
beUeye^  is  nsually  understood  about  nine  days.  The  tpl#l  vnmbsv 
of  patients  admitted,  inm,  the  8th  day  of  Decemberj  17^7j  to  the 
Slat  of  December,  1811,  wap  73,170*  (a  regard  to  the  b.irtb^ 
the  proportion  was  about  twelve  males  to  eleven  females  5  the 
proportion  of  women  haying  twins  (and  more)^  about  oneito,£fty^ 
seven  3  and  of  womoi  having  three  and  four  children,  about  oi^ 
to  ddi&t  Hie-  number  of  women  deJivered  between  the  1st  of 
Jannary,  1890»  and  the  3rd  of  November,  iuithe  same  yeao  wei 
«j078. 

The  preewriouB  iqeome  of  this  uselul  charity  has.  laMily  j^^n 
paneneed  a  eopud^rable'dimtniition,  pn  eciMwnt  of  the  iefireWMet 
lesideacii  ^(mny  of  the  nobility  a^.g!Vitry  ui  PuUmIj  a)&d  (hte 
ether  cmmes.  The  aid  of,pa)rliamen|«»y  gnnttf  tafi^itiiere&Mre,  btaa 
etabained  In  recent  yoanii  the.iram.voted  in  1881^  being  ^>600.  '. 
St.  Patbick's  Hospital,  roa  ItOviffies  axd  Itnora^  wa« 
fNUlded  in  obeAenee  to  the  willof  the  cdebnted  Dr.  Swift,  Dean 
of  8t.  jPatrick's,  who  beqneiitbrt  for  that  purposethe  whole  pnM 
p«rty  of  winch  hedied  posiessedjisul^^ct  to  aene  trifling  legScies<) 
Sndi  A  testamentary  bequest  4pfeth  to.the  feelings  with  inresbfeti 
ibk  infinenoe,  when  we  remeinheB.iftat  the  founder,  once  eiiiltecl 
fcr^above ordinary  men  in  vigournnd  esccdience  of'^inieUeetnsft 
faculty,  himsdf  died  deprived  ef  common  reasening<  powers,  a» 


^ 
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awM  moAnment  of  tlie  necessity  of  such  aa  asylimi  as  be  baie- 
volendy  provided  for  sufferers  in  future  ages ! 

Hm  amount  of  Dr.  Swift's  bequest  bas  been  usually  atafted  at 
about  ^IfiOO',  but  it  appears  that  considerable  diffculties 
occurred  in  collecting  the  property.  BurHanientary  grants  of  two 
sums^  each  amounting  to  £lO00,  were  obtained  towards  tiie 
oompletion  of  tbe  buildings  and  fnmitnre  $  many  Toluntary  dona- 
tions were  also  received }  and  the  bosfntal  was  opened  for  the 
rec^tion  of  patients  in  the  yesr  171^- 

This  structmre  is  situated  on  the  south-west  border  of  the  city, 
between  Bow-lane  and  Steeren's  Hospital.  The  front  is  147  feet 
in  eitent^  and  is  divided  into  a  central  compartment^  of  aboot  100 
feet  in  widths  faced  with  mountain  granite^  and  low  wings  of 
substantial  masonry ;  the  whole  being  judiciously  destitute  of 
embel&hment.  The  wards,  situated  in  the  rear,  occupy  two 
parallel  buildings,  337  feet  in  length  by  thirty'-three  feet  in  width. 
Those  respectively  appropriated  to  males  and  females  are  entirely 
separated  from  each  other,  and  are  spacious  and  well  ventahted. 
There  are  also  distinct  inclosures,  for  tbe  male  and  female  patients 
to  take  necessary  exercise  in  the  open  ur. 

This  charity  was  incorporated  in  the  yesr  1746,  and  bat 
reodved,  at  different  times,  some  liberal,  but  not  very  extensive, 
benefactions.  Until  lately  no  other  asylum  for  the  indigent  insane 
existed  in  Ireland,  and  the  demands  for  admission  have  proved  so 
numerous  and  Increasing,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inooaw 
arising  fh>m  the  pennanent  fsnds  has  been  usually  appKed  to  Ibo 
maintenance  of  patients.  In  aid  of  repurs  demanded  by  the 
buildings,  government  granted,  in  the  years  1611,  and  ISIS,  ti» 
two  sums  of  ^4000  and  4^4180. 

Patients  not  supported  on  the  foundation  are  also  reoeived  into 
this  establishment.  These  are  divided  into  two  dasses,  tenaed 
chamber-boarders  and  ward-boarders,  in  rderence  to  the  accMi- 
modations  afforded  according  to  their  respective  rates  <^  payment 
It  will  be  a  subject  of  gratnlation  if  the  time  shall  arrive  wbin 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  are  open  to  the  reception  of  affictsd 
paupers,  by  means  of  public  contribution. 
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Tlie  Rieiiiioim  LumaHic  Asrhvut  was  iastitoted  in  tlie  yor 
1815^  for  the  receptbn  of  all  aiieli  indigent  insane  persons  aa 
were  not  provided  (an  by  ptiier  establishments^  wbeth^  in  Dublin 
or  other  parts  of  farelaBd.  This  asyfaun  is  nnder  the^management 
of  a  board  of  Governors }  and  the  chief  officers  are  a  m<Hral 
governor^  u  physician,  and  a  aorgeoa;  The  establishmcait  b 
arable  of  aooonmodating  230  patients,  and  sach  as  are  pror 
noonced  incnrable  are  removed  to  apartments  in  the  House  of 
Indnstry.  The  system  of  treatment  here  adopted  is  jndicioialy 
mild,  and  has  i^oved  higUy  soocessfid.  The  united  afflictions  of 
peiverty  and  pental  derangement  are  the  only  recommendations 
needed  for  admission,  when  vacanoies  occur.  The  institution  ia 
supported  by  annual  pariSameatary  grants,  the  grant  for  the  year 
iseil  being  j^,500. 

Siu  Patuick  Dck's  Hospital.  TUs  establishment  originates 
in  a  bequest  made  by  an  eminent  practitioner  <^  physio,  S&r 
Pakrick  Piln,  of  estates  in  the  county  of  Waterferd,  for  the 
Isimdatiou  of  a  professorsfai^  or  professorships  in  the  college  of 
Fbysicia&s.  The  bequest  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  year 
1781,  and  tiie  appointments  were  termed  King's  Ph>fessor8hipa  | 
Imt  the  proceeds  of  the  estates  haraig  greatly  increased  in  value, 
H  was  directed,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1785,  that  CHnical 
jtoctuiies  should  be  |^ven.  The  same  act  also  suggests  the  pro* 
priety  of  a'ecting  an  hospital,  for  the  delivery  of  those  lectures. 

The  present  building  was  commenced  in  the  year  1805,  and 
is  a  handsome  and  capadous  sbructure,  comprising  a  centre  and 
two  mug$,  composed  of  mountain  gnmite.  The  design  is  evi* 
dentjly  at  ones  favourable  to  the  interests  <rf  charity  and  science, 
aa  it  compeh^ds>  on  the  same  foundation,  an  asylum  for  the  sick 
aud  a  theatre,  of  instruction  for  the  student  in  medicine. 

$7WBNa's  HospiTAi,,  situated  near  jthe  southern  bank  of  the 
Liffey,  to  the  north-east  of  Kilmainham,  is  a  pbdn  but  spacious 
structure,  commenced  in  the  year  17S0,  in  pursuance  of  the  will 
of  Dr.  Ridiard  Steevens,  a  physician  of  Dublin,  who  bequeathed, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  foundation,  his  real  estate,  which  was  set 
for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £eo4  :  4s. .  To 
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tikis  endowment  ooneiderabh  benefactimift  trere  qieedSy  added  ;* 
aikid>  in  the  year  1730^  the  managers  were  inooiporated  by  act  of 
'I^yanient.  The  iraildings  consist  oJP  four  fronts^  and  snrroand  a 
<x>iirt^  114  feet  by  ninety-four^  each  side  of  which  is  provided  wftfc 
a  piazsia. ' 

This  hospital  is  designed  for  **  the  relief  and  maintenance  d 
-^nHrable  poor  persons/'  whether  the  cases  be  medical  or  snrgicBl; 
^t  the  endowment  has  proved  insufficient  to  the  magnitude  of  dtt 
fbheme^  and  assistance  has  been  obtained  fipom  the  bounty  of 
fiBritameat.  In  three  different  years,  the  first  bemg  1805^  abeat 
s€lO>480  were  granted  for  rq»airs  of  the  stmctnre }  and  a  yearif 
mak  m  also  allowed  by  government^  in  aid  of  the  permanent  fbndi 
of  the  charity.  This  grant  amontitad,  in  the  year  1831^  to  sSl^l€0. 
The  annual  income  of  the  establishment,  independent  of  parlia- 
asentary  assutanoa,  is  about  ^,S3 1 .  The  whole  number  of  beds 
for  the  raoeption  of  patients  ia  about  900. 

Ti$  Skfwe  Tenier'-H(mie  is  a  benevolent  institution  of  greit 
utiHiy,  estabHshed  in  1815,  by  the  late  Thomas  Pleasants,  Esq. 
whose  name  ia  entitled  to  a  distinguished  place  in  tibe  liat  of 
inodem  pMlanthropists.  The  building  is  situated  in  the  popaJons 
and  poor  district  tetmod  tiie-  Earl  of  Meath's  liberty,  and  was 
erected-  at  the  e^qpense  of  nearly  £l^flOO,  It  has  for  its  objeel 
the  assistance  of  the  weavers  dwelling  in  the  liberty,  who,  befoia 
the  erectiein  of  this  building,  were  either  destitute  of  employment 
in  wet  seasons,  or  were  eiqiosed  to  temptations  of  vicioiis  indol* 
gence,  by  the  custom  of  tentering  their  clothes  by  means  of  some 
ndghbouriag  ale-house  ifire.  In  the  Stove -Tenter«He«se  all 
persona  have  the  privHege  of  tentering  doihs,  on  the  payment  of 
a  small  sum,  which  assists  in  defiraybg  the  general  expense  of  ind 
for  the  establishaient.  A  very  perceptible  im|»'ovement  in  the 
eom&nrt  and  morals  of  a  nioaerous  class  of  artisans,  has  proceeded 
from  tide  well-organilted  foundation^ 

*  Among  theie  contributions  has  already  been  noticed  the  turn  of  jf  1000, 
fbr  the  purchase  of  lands  in  ausmentation  of  the  chaplain's  salary,  he- 
qmathed  by  Mrs.  Hester  Johnson,  the  Stella  of  Dean  Swift^Vide 
iaocriptloii  to  Ae  Memory  oiMn^  Johnson,  la  St.  Patrick's  Oathodnd. 


^ 
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AilM>iigiit  t]uM6 '  ttiiil0roiiS'  fautiliirtoiis  for  tli6  tdkf  6f  tlift 
aklenUe^  ufldcr  f  ariMS  dncsoiBtoiices  of  indigoibe  w  liifirmity'^ 
wkkh  we  itl^rior  in  -i^tf  t&  cmcli  as  are  mol^'  copioti^ly 
iioCkiM}^  oftly  becaniM  they  are  on  8  leas  exiendve  8dde>  tfaefol*- 
lowing  demttidenomeratioh. 

There  are  three  different  Asyinms  /hmt  the  Blmd,  respectively 
denominaled  Simpaon's  Hospital  3*  the  Richmoibd  National  Insti- 
tttloon  3  and  the  Molyneox  Asylain.' 

Under.varioas  modificfltions  there  lire  five  Magdalen  Aiglrnnu  in 
Hda  city.  That  wMeh  Was  first  institated  is  situated  in  Letooii« 
street^  and  orl^nated  in  the  amikble  exertions  of  Lady  Arabella 
Denny.  It  was  opened  in  the  year  176<(.  The  other  asylums  of  this 
description  are  ealled  the  Lock  Penitentiary ;  the  DuMin  Female 
I^BWtenliary ;  the  B6w-stre^t' Asylum ;  and  the  General  Asylum^ 
situated  in  Townshend-street.  The  two  latter  are  chiefly  sup* 
ported  by  mtebers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
-  ^Thb  AsjfhfM  for  Female  ServanH  BTe  three  in  number^  and 
possess  the  following  Aversities  of  character :  an  asylum  for  aged 
and  infim  females^  having  creditably  performed  the  task  of  ser-> 
vitttdcj  a  house  of  refuge  for  servants  out  of  place  3  f  andasecond 
house  of  the  same  character^  which  is  sufqported  chiefly  by  persons 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Inrm  of  religion. 

The  Aeplumefar  FFld^we  atre  numerous^  and  may  be  divided 

ilito  two  dasses  \  such  as  are  assisted  by  means  of  endowment  and 

general  contribution^  and  ts^€k  as  come  under  the  denomination 

of  Parochial  alms-houses.    Of  the  firstdescriptioD  there  ahv  sis ; 

.  aaitfely,  ^le  Widows*  dhanshoose  in  James-street  3  the  Widows' 

»  *       *  * 

•  This  hotpitol  i»  not  ^Migaed  esKhislvely  for  the  blind;  George 
SinpeoB,  the  foander,  at  once  laboured  under  tlie  infirmity  of  weak  eyet^ 
•ad  wai  fdbject  to  seTere  attacks  of  the  gout  The  aiylom  inttitnted  by 
hk  sympathy  and  benevolence  Is  intended  for  feUow-suffereri  of  both 
dasses.    ' 

f  Krs.  Tighe,  the  amiable  and  ele|^t  anthor  of  Psyche,  bestowed  upon 
^biM  institution,  wUch  was  founded  by  her  mother,  the  profits  accruing  frdaa 
IhB  pablicatktt  off  that  poen.~Some  hAef  nenkoirs  of  this  My  occur  la 
our  d^ripHoa  of  the  county  of  WIcklow. 
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^Imshaiue  in  Great  Britain-fltreet;  F(Mrtick*8  almahoase^  in  Deii« 
mark-street;  the  Widows*  Retreat  $  George's  afanakoiiae;  and 
Knight's  almshouBe,  a  foandation  of  a  limitedcharacter  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Peter's.  Ten  of  the  parishes  of  DuUinhaveahnshonsesi^ipn^ 
priated  to  the  reception  of  indigent  widows j  each' of  whom 
recrives  a  small  stipend  weekly. 

An  association  for  tie  Reiirfo/Mck  amdimdigeiU  Room^ieepen 
(emphatically  and  well  described  as  those  **  who  are  unwiUiiig 
to  beg  and  unable  to  work")  was  first  instituted  in  the  year  1791i 
and  now  pervades,  with  a  most  benign  and  salutary  influence^ 
various  recesses  of  unmerited  distress  in  this  great  city.  Several 
other  charitable  associations,  designed  for  the  aid  of  such  classes 
of  the  indigent  as  fall  under  the  cognisance  of  the  poors*laws  in 
England,  have  been  established,  in  recent  years,  with  a  degree 
of  success  commensurate  to  the  benevoloace  of  intention. 

An  asylum  for  old  men  was  established  in  the  year  1812^  and 
is  situated  in  the  drcnlar  road,  at  a  short  distance  firom  Monnt|oy* 
square.  The  building  was  opened  for  twenty*four  men,  not 
under  the  age  of  sixty,  who  must  be  protestants,  and  incapable  of 
earning  a  subsistence. 

The  first  ckariiable  Infirmary  established  in  Dublin,  originated 
in  a  benevolent  association  of  six  practitioners  of  suigery,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  institution  proceeding 
firom  the  efforts  and  example  of  those  gentlemen.  Is  situated  in 
Jervis-street,  and  the  governors  are.  now  incorporated.  The 
present  building  was  erected  in  the  year  1803,  and  the  views  of 
the  members  enlarging  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  instita- 
tion  was,  in  the  year  1808,  erected  into  a  school  for  medical  and 
surgical  instruction  5  at  which  time  a  course  of  lectures  commenced 
on  the  "  theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  clinical  surgery.*'  The 
Meath  Hospital,  situated  in  the  Coombe,  and  primarily  designed 
for  the  relief  of  the  crowded  poor  in  the  Earl  of  Meath's  liberty, 
besides  that  useful  purpose  acts  as  an  infirmary  for  the  county  of 
DubUn. 

A  Female  Orphan-house,  for  daughters  of  respectable  hoiiae* 
holders  of  St.  Peter*s  parish^  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  the 


.  / 
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humane  and  liberal  Mr.  Pleasant.  This  asylum  was  opened  in 
I8I89  and  affords  maintenance^  and  education  of  a  very  eligible 
description^  to  twenty  female  orphans. 

Dispenaaria,  although  institutions  of  unquestionable  utility,  and 
supported  at  a  less  expense  than  any  other  charities  of  such  exten« 
sive  benefit,  were  not  established  in  Dublin  before  the  year  17B8. 
The  first  dispensary  instituted  in  this  city  was  that  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Mary.  There  are  now  several^  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  An  institution  for  disseminating  the  advan- 
tages of  vaccine  inoculation  was  first  <^ned  in  the  year  1800.  It 
has  been  stated  that  "  nearly  68>O0O  persons  have  been  vaccinated 
since  the  opening  of  this  institution  5  and  out  of  that  number  the 
directors  admit  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  no  more  than  four 
CBBCs  of  genuine  small-pox,  none  of  which  proved  fatal.** 

Mercer* 9  Hotpkai,  in  Stephen*s-street,  founded  (as  far  at 
regards  the  gift  of  the  house  in  which  the  charity  is  held)  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Mercer,  in  the  year  1734,  contains  six  wards  for  the  sick. 

In  conseqoence  of  the  prevalence,  to  a  fearful  extent,  of  low 
aimd  eontagvma  fever  in  recent  years,  a  spacious  structure  has  been 
erected  for  the  reception  of  patients  suffering  under  the  oppression 
of  this  disease.  This  hospital,  destined,  as  it  is  hoped,  only  for 
temporary  use,  is  situated  in  a  field  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
city,  constituting  nearly  the  highest  ground  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  The  expense  of  erection  was  .chiefly 
defrayed  by  public  contribution. 

The  i^estmorland  Lock  HospUaiis  an  extensive  establishment, 
open  to  all  indigent  applicants,  without  the  necessity  of  a  recom- 
mendation. The  sum  of  ^£3,400  was  granted  by  parliament  to 
the  *'  Lock  Hospital  of  Dublin,*'  in  the  year  18@1 . 

Endowbo  Charitv  Schools,   and  othrr  Institutions  for 

gratuitous  education. 

The  Blub-coat  Hospital,  or  Freb  School  of  Kino 
Charles  the  Second.  This  institution  originated  in  a  design 
of  great  extent  and  benevolence,  formed  by  the  citizens  of  Dub- 
lin in  the  seventeenth  century.    The  first  intention  embraced  a 

▼OL.  I.  L 
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fouBdatioD  for  tlie  reeepiion  and  gapport  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor  of  this  city,  united  witk  a  school  for  the  instruction  aad 
maintenance  of  necessitous  children.  The  earliest  contributions 
towards  tiiis  eomprehensive  plan,  proceeded  from  the  bounty  of 
the  corporation  of  Dublin  5  and  the  original  buildings  for  the  uac 
of  ^e  charity  irere  erected  in  the  year  I6f(k  This  was  the  finit 
foundation  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  and  the  design  speedily  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  government.  King  Charles  II.  granted  a 
charter  to  the  establishment^  by  which  he  bestowed  on  the  lord- 
mayor>  sheriffs,  conunoms,  and  citizens,  the  land  constituting  the 
site  of  the  hospital;  and  commanded  the  directors  to  take  the  title 
ol  t^  '^  Governors  of  the  Hospital  and  FVee  School  of  Knig 
€hark8  the  Second,  DnUin." 

.  It  was  shortly  found  that  the  above  design  was  too  vast  for 
exeontiou.  80  eariy  as  the-  year  1660,  the  governors  felt  com- 
pelled to  contract  the  scheme  of  their  benevolence^  and  to  limit 
the  exercise  of  this  charity  to  the  sustenance  and  education  of 
children  being  the  sons>  or  grandsons,  of  decayed  citizens. 

The  original  buihHng  was  situated  in  Qveen-street,  at  the 
ao«th«-eastern  angle  of  Oxmantown  (or  Ostmantown)  green ;  and 
oontained  apartments  sufficiently  spacious' for  the  accommodation 
el  the  national  parliament>  which  frequently  sat  here  before  the 
erection  of  the.  senate-house  on  College-green.  This  building 
Cdling  to  deqay^  a  new  edifice  was  commenced,  on  a  more  eligible 
site,  in  the  year  1773. 

The  present  structure  is  advantageously  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  area  termed  Oxmantown-green>  and  its  principal 
divisions,  undoubtedly,  constitute  an  architectural  object  highly 
ornamental  to  this  part  of  the  city.  The  edifice  consists  of  a  centre 
and  two  wings,  connected  with  each  other  by  subordinate  and 
receding  buildings,  and  presenting  in  the  whole  a  fagade  300  lieet 
in  extent.  The  central  division  is  designed  in  the  Ionic  order^  and 
has  in  the  frontispiece  an  angular  pediment,  supported  by  four 
columns,  over  which  is  the  commencement  of  a  steeple,  or  dock- 
tarret.  This  part  of  the  hospital  is  entirely  engrossed  by  qiKurt- 
ments  for  the  officers  of  the  honse^  and  rooms  for  conducting  the 
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MiskteM  oi  Ike  eslafaBshaent.  The  northern  mng,  dtteoralwl  wiA 
a  turret  proceeding  frdtti  the  roof^  ei»a8tkote«  the  chapel ;  and  tha 
simthent  wing  contttiAs  the  soh«»l-room^  sixf y^five  feet  in  length 
by  thirty-two  feet  in  widths  with  dovmitoriee  is  die  npp^  atory^ 
The  western  front  ia  at  present  in  an  inoonq^lete  atote^  but  ia  de- 
aigned  in  a  less  costly  and  enibeOisbed  atyle. 

It  is  sufficiently  obtioiis'  thftt>  in  buildings  deiK>ted  to  a  chariw 
titble  purpose,  the  adaptation  of  the  strtietttre  to  the  eomfo^t  of  its 
^eemosynary  innntt^es^  ie  the  principid  object  in  request.  We 
niitst,  indeed^  belrere  that  the  simple  exhibition  of  an  arrangement 
c&lcnlated  at  ail  points  to  adr^ance  the  intention  of  the  establiah*- 
xttent>  is^  invariably,  the  mosif  decorous  and  gMttfying  ornament 
that  can  be  imparted  to  sneh  bnildings%  Btlt^  wlketf  a  redundancy 
of  means  is  obtained  from  the  mtnificence  of  pttblid  patronage^  it 
ia  oMainly  desirable  that  an^  object,  homely  in  its  original  cha>M» 
ter^  shottkL'  be  rendered  an  architectural  embelliehment  of  the  city 
exercising  so  exemplary  a  degree  of  liberality. 

Without  attempting  to  inrestigate  the  cause,  we  regret  to- 
state  that  theftttances  of  fhis  institution  hare  proved  insufficient 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  original  intentiori ;  and  Ionic  eolamns^ 
and  balustrades  of  stone,  with  all  attached  particulars  of  architec- 
ttrid  display,  were  here  misplaced.  Viewed  without  these  reflec* 
tioii8>  the  chief  front  df  this  stricture  wUl  obtain  very  genend^ 
oommendatioft^  ibr  jtislneM  of  proportions  and  di|fnity  of  generaF 

The  cfafidren  re^eivKd  on  this  fMndation  should  be  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  Vwd^e  yeart.  The  number  of  boys  has 
floctoilsd  in  recent  periods,  btrt  lias  been  usually  about  150; 
They  are  led>  clothed,  and  edacaiied  $  and  are  appr«nti<jed,  at  the" 
age  of  fburteen,  to  usefttl  trades  or  to  the  sea^serviee,  the  master 
receiving  a  premium  of  ^5  with  each  appremiee. 

The  income  of  the  hospital  cfaieffy  proceeds  from  the  fee*frtfm 
rents  of  St.  Stephen*s-green  and  Oxmantown-green  (the  origlaoi 
endowmetft  made  by  the  corpoftttion  of  Dublin)^  together  with 
se^aral  other  rents  and  annuities,  bestowed  by  different  iadivi<^ 
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duals  at  various  periods.    The  whole  revennej  according  to  a 
recent  statement,  amounts  to  about  gS4,000  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  the  boys  appointed  by  the  corporation^  who 
constitute  the  majority,  a  certain  number  are  supported  in  this 
house  by  the  goyernors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  charities.  Ten,  also, 
are  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath ;  two  by  the  minister  of  St. 
Werburgh*s  parish  ^  and  two  by  the  guild  of  St.  Anne. 

The  Hibbbnian  Mabinb  Society's  School,  fob  thb  Chil- 
DBBN  OF  0ECAYED  Sbamen,  is  situatcd  OH  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Liffey,  at  the  Lower  end  of  the  Quay  named  after  Sir  John 
Rogerson.  The  expense  of  the  building,  which  is  asubstantial  struc- 
ture of  stone,  amounted  to  £6,600,  The  society  engaged  in  this 
charitable  object  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1775,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ^'  maintaining^  educating,  and  apprenticing  the  orphans  and 
children  of  decayed  seamen,  in  the  royal  navy  and  merchants' 
service."  At  a  suitable  age  the  boys  on  this  foundation  are  either 
apprenticed  to  the  masters  of  merchants'  vessels,  or  are  sent  on 
board  ships  belonging  to  the  royal  navy.  The  parliamentary 
grant  to  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society  amounted,  in  the  year  1821, 
to  the  sum  of  £l,6O0. 

Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esg. — The  extensive 
revenues  of  this  charity  proceed  -from  lands  which  had  been, 
seized  and  sequestered,  on  account  of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  but 
were  afterwards  adjudged  to  Erasmus  Smith,  and  w^ere  by  him 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  grammar-schools,  and  to  other 
charitable  purposes.  The  annual  amount  of  the  rental  is  now 
more  than  £70O0,  and,  from  the  produce  of  this  noble  bene- 
faction, several  schools,  on  an  extensive  scale,  are  supported  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland^  besides  assistance  afforded  to  other 
establishments  connected  with  the  object  of  public  education. 
Two  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  have  been, 
erected  in  Dublin,  to  which  children  of  both  sexes  are  ad- 
mitted. 

In  each  of  the  parishes  into  which  Dublin  is  divided,  there 
is  a  parochial  school  for  the  education  of  children  belonging  to 
poor  protestant  inhabitants,  in  which  they  are  merely  instructed. 
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or  are  likewise  supported  and  clothed^  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  parish  may  admit.  The  differient  congregations  of  Roman 
Catholics  also  support  schools  of  charitable  instruction^  whi<:h  are 
largely  attended.  Children  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  the 
greater  number  of  these  institutions^  and,  where  practicable,  are 
maintuned  as  well  as  educated. 

The  schools  not  being  parochial,  but  supported  by  general 
subscription,  aided,  in  some  instances,  by  charity-sermons,  are 
numerous,  and  are  respectively  maintained  by  the  various  classes 
of  religious  persuasion  into  which  the  population  of  this  great 
city  is  divided.  In  several  the  mode  of  tuition  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  Lancaster's  system,  has  been  adopted  with  suc- 
cess. Sunday  Schools  were  first  introduced  into  Ireland  in  the 
year  1786,  and  several  have  been  established,  with  great  public 
advantage,  in  the  city  of  Dublin. . 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  institutions  for 
gratuitous  education  in  this  city,  and  of  the  religious  classes  by 
which  they  are  supported,  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
History  of  Dublin  by  Whitelaw  and  Walsh. 

Protestant  Schools   29 

Catholic 32 

Dissenters*    12 

Mixed    12 

85 

Various  Buildings  relating  to  Public  Offices,  Commerce, 

AND  Internal  Regulation. 

The  Stamp  Office  is  a  fine  and  spacious  building,  formerly 
constituting  the  town-mansion  of  a  noble  family.  This  structure 
was  erected  by  Lord  Viscount  Powerscourt,  in  177 1>  and  the  two 
following  years.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  composed  was  brought 
^om  the  mountains  on  his  lordship's  estate  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow.*    When  Dublin  failed  in  attractions  for  the  gayer  part 

»  It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Walsh  (Hist,  of  Dub.  vol.  8.  p.  1010)  that  this 
bailding  "  exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  only  defect,  pertiapsi  with  which  our 


of  the  BofaUity,  Lei4  Powcrteomt  tfiapoMd  of  tUi  hoMt  to 
goTcniDMit,  fiw  tUe  MB  of  ^^£,000,  aad  the  buueu  of  Ae 
fltwnp  dapwtment  of  the  rerenDe  wu  removed  hither  ia  the  yen* 
IBll.  The  boilding  is  aituted  in  WiUism-ab'ect,  &  ohtow 
MioroQ^are,  nnfftTonrable  to  arcfattectonl  diiphy;  bat,  wbe* 
^propriated  to  its  original  purpose,  this  mansEon  most  have  «m- 
ttitoted  one  of  tba  most  dignified  domestic  ■tractureB  of  Dahlia. 
The  design  is  not  characterized  by  any  pecoliaritiei  demandiag 
ttOticQ,  but  is  conspiciions  for  b  more  pleodfiil  introdactioB  of 
mameDt  thaa  is  outomary  in  the  domestic  ajchitfictnre  of  tUi 
city.  EKtmsive  additions  and  alterations  have  been  made,  to 
rendu  the  bnilding  eligible  to  its  present  nse. 

Thk  CoHMcaciAL  Bdildinob,  sitasted  on  the  north  ride 
of  Dame-street,  wttt  erected  by  means  of  inivate  sabecriptioa, 
and  were  opened  for  the  transaction  of  boBiness  in  the  year  1799. 
The  whole  expense  amoonted  to  about  jesS.OOO.  The  exterior 
of  tiiese  bmldiogs  presents  a  handsome  front  of  moantun  granite. 
The  interior  conaists  of  three  stories;  and  the  entire  premises 
comprise  a  hallj  a  public  coETee-roomi  ol&ces  for  in sarance- com- 
panies) a.  private  sabacription-roon),  for  merchants;  the  stock- 
exchange;  and  apartments  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  an  hotel. 

Tnp  Linbn-Hai.l  is  a  commodious  atmcture,  designed,  as  its 
name  implies,  for  the  transaction  of  business  relating  to  the  great 
staple  manufacture  of  Ireland.  This  building,  which  possesses 
little  interest  in  an  architectural  view,  occupies  nearly  three  aata 
of  ground  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Liffey,  and  consists,  by 
means  of  several  angmentatious  made  at  different  times,  of  six 
spacious  courts,  sorrounded  by  store-honsea.  The  whole  number 
of  apartments  is  567;  of  which  49:^  are  used  for  the  storage  of 

awaahun  granlu  can  be  ebuftd  ai  a  baliUag-itoas.  The  gnaalaleJ 
texture  preKoU  a  rougb  sarfiace,.  ia  tbe  aanwitiM  vf  irUcfc  (be  fteetlw 
■Imi  of  Boot  wUb  nbUb  the  rtmospbere  of  tbe  Miraw  Mreet  ii  chuftJ 
fnmi  lea-coal  Oi«a,  are  eotaD^led,  uid  the  hue  of  lhi>  fair  atone  1*  ao  •■- 
,tirely  dticolonted,  u  to  leave  no  trace  of  wbat  it  wu  i  PoirencoBri-hciBMi 
h  now  to  black,  thai  the  qualilj  of  (be  HoBe  cu  eoly  be  Mco|Dise4  by 
breaking  off  ibe  lurface.'' 
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ymen,  and  tfce  renMiinider  for  ywi.  The  |NreMDt  bnllduig  for 
tbe  resort  of  persons  engaged  in  this  important  branch  of  trade, 
was  opened  in  the  ye^  1786.  To  this  hall  the  dealers  in  different 
parte  of  the  country  forward  their  linens  ibr  sale;  and  here  may 
be  purchased  all  the  varieties  of  this  malMifactiire»  from  the  finest 
damask  tq  the  oosMTseat  fabrics*  This  id  also  the  great  depdt  for 
the  sale  of  yarn  from  jraripas  counties. 

The  Markets  pf  Oablin  are  plentifully  supplied  with  articles 
of  an  excellent  quality,  and  at  prices  rather  lower  than  those  ob- 
tained in  London  and  some  ojther  populous  cities  of  England. 
Bat  the  places  of  ssJe,  with  one  exception,  possess  neither  ampli- 
U^de  nor  convenience,  and  are  adapted  to  the  antient,  rather  than 
to  the  modern  and  ijpaproved,  state  of  Dublin, 

The  wholesale  market  for  cattle  and  hay,  termed  Smithfield, 
is  of  confined  dimensions,  and  is  accessible  only  by  narrow 
avenues.  Publin  affords  the  principal  market  in  Ireland  for  the 
sale  of  grain  I  and  a  spacious  Corn-E^cchange  has  been  lately 
erected,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Liffey,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Custom- House. 

The  established  maijkets  for  the  supply  of  the  table  are  nine 
in  number >  but  are  totally  deficient  in  regularity  of  plan,  and  due 
precautions  of  cleanlin^s  aad  veDtilation.  In  this  respect  Dublin 
is  still  lamentably  inferior  to  Oxford,  Bath,  and  most  of  the  chief 
provincial  cities  of  Engka».d.  From  markets  thus  ineligible,  the 
city,  however,  is  provided  with  meat,  fish,  and  poultry,  not  to  be 
excelled  in  any  country,  and,  perhaps,  to  be  rivalled  in  only  few. 
The  rich  pastures  of  Ireland  produce  beef,  mutton,  and  lamb,  of 
the  finest  quality.  Fish  is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  neigh- 
bouring seas  3  and  poultry  is  generally  good,  and  always  plentiful. 
Esculent  vegetables  ate  also  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities,  and 
at  a  low  price.  We  are  not  awate  of  any  deficiency  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  homely  table,  lor  the  indulgence  of  the  affluent,  except 
in  the  article  of  fruit.  Horticnlture,  as  a  trading  pursuit,  has 
hitherto  been  mu€h  neglected  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country/ 
Mid  the  small  supply  of  fruit  at  the  Dublin  markets  is  seldom  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  is  attainable  only  at  a  high  rate  of  purchase. 
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The  Babbackb  of  Dublin  are^  perhaps,  unecpialled  thronghimft 
Europe  for  extent,  and  for  excellence  of  architectural  disposal. 
The  principal  building  of  this  description  b  situated  on  a  slight 
eminence,  which  overhangs  the  north  banks  of  the  river  Laffey,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  city.    These  barracks  were  erected 
in  1706,  and  consist  of  several  capadous  squares.    In  George- 
street  are,  likewise,  barracks  capable  of  receiving  one  r^;iment 
of  infantry  J  and  there  are  two  other  structures  of  this  kind  on 
the  immediate  borders  of  the  city.     Richmond  Barracks,  for  in- 
fantry, situated  near  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Kilmainham,  occupy  an  elevated  and  healthy  situation, 
and  form  a  fine  and  substantial  fabric,  of  great  extent.     The  bar' 
racks  of  Portohello,  for  cavalry,  are  also  erected  on  the  borders 
of  the  Grand  Canal.    The  whole  of  the  site  comprehends'  twenty- 
seven  acres  of  gronnd. 

House  of  Industry. — ^The  claims  of  indigence,  proceeding, 
in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  from  depraved  indolence,  and 
constituting  what  has  been,  with  justice,  termed  the  "  nuisance 
of  beggary,'*  long  disgraced  the  streets  of  Dublin,  in  a  degree 
unparalleled  in  any  other  city  throughout  Europe.*  To  alleviate, 
and,  if  possible,  to  remedy,  this  offensive  grievance,  a  corporation 
was  instituted  in  the  year  1773,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  1771.  For  a  short  time  the  voluntary  subscriptioni  to 
this  laudable  establishment  were  creditable  to  the  public  under* 
standing  and  spirit  5  but  this  source  of  support  foiled  by  quick 
degrees,   and,  in  1777,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  granted  t]ie 

•  The  following  remark  of  Mr.  Harris,  inierted  in  Ware'a  Lives  of  tte 
Bishops,  refers  to  the  existence  of  this  evil  in  the  early  part  of  the  l4ll 
century.  *'  There  is  extant,  in  the  ref^istry  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  •> 
account  of  a  remarkable  sermon,  preached  by  Archbishop  de  BidLoof) 
against  sloth  and  idleness;  wherein  he  bitterly  complained  of  the  mischiefii 
arising  from  the  stragglers  and  beggars  that  infested  the  city  and  saburin 
of  Dublin.  His  sermon  had  such  influence,  tiiat  the  then  mayor  of  Dtblis 
would  not  suffer  an  idle  person  within  his  liberties,  bift  such  who  spss*  ^ 
knit,  as  they  walked  the  streets;  even  the  begging  friers  were  not  n* 
cused,'* 


J 
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§am  of  sS4O00  towards  the  maintenaiice  of  the  House  of  Indus** 
try.  The  fund  arising  from  voluntary  contribution  shortly  be- 
came extinct^  and  parliamentary  grants  have  b4»n  continued  for 
the  maintenance  of  Ite  institution.  The  sum  granted  in  1881 
was  £^19^600. 

'  It  i^  provided  by  the  act  of  1771  >  that  ''  houses  of  industry 
shall  consist  of  four  distinct  paorts;  the  first,  for  such  poor  help* 
kss  men  as  shall  be  judged  worthy  of  admission :  the  second,  for 
women  of  a  similar  description :  the  third,  for  male  vagabonds,  or 
sturdy  beggars :  and  the  fourth,  for  such  idle,  strolling,  and  dis- 
orderly women,  as  shall  be  committed  to  the  hospital."  The 
conductors  of  the  institntion  are  authorized  to  seize  strolling 
▼agrants,  &c.  and  to  commit  them  to  the  House  of  Industry,  there 
to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  a  term  at  discretion,  not  exceeding 
four  years.  All  paupers  who  enter  voluntarily  may  leave  the 
honse  at  th^  own  option.  Until  a  recent  date  pavpers  were  ad- 
mitted from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  from  any  country;  but  at 
present  none  are  admissible  except  those  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Dublin. 

The  principal  bmldings  form  two  squares,  respectively  appro- 
priated, under  the  existiag  system  of  management,  to  the  aged  and 
infirm^  and  the  insane.  There  are,  also,  three  hospitals,  detached 
from  the  main  building  and  from  each  other,  '*  for  iever,  chronic, 
medical,  and  surgical  cases."  The  superintendence  of  the  whole^ 
18  vested  in  one  resident  governor  and  seven  visitors,  who  hold 
their  meetings  weekly. 

In  aid  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  original  promoters  of 
the  above  insUtation,  there  has  lately  been  formed  in  Dublin  a 
Society  fir  the  Suppremon  of  Mendidty,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  are  visible  in  every  part  of  the  dty.  This  association 
commenced  its  proceedings  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1818, 
and  is  under  the  regulation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  who  is 
presidefat,  and  twelve  vice-presidents,  assisted  by  a  committee. 
•  Owing  to  the  exertions  of  this  laudable  society,  the  panpers 
who  formerly  thronged  the  streets  of  Dublin,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance and  disgust  of  residents  and  passengers,  arc  now  employed 


in  vml>it9  Wmw^,  moA  a  scteol  is  pwviiled  faipr'  tMr  v^smbb 

Tn^  S«iMio«r«  H^VM^  it  »  buUiUpg  «ttfidea4y  8|N€M^^  but 
pbosd  in  »  Amfined  aiftiifitiQm  bet«F#eft  tbe  <3rapl  of  liUw^gtte 
and  the  Sheriffs'  Prison.  This  building  was  opened  f«r  yubUfi 
vfle  in  the  year  I7d7>  pveyioas  to  wbkk  date  the  quarter-i^ilons 
w&re  held  tn  the  Tholsel,  a  stn^otare  sincle  taken  down. 

The  Paiaona:  «tr  DrouN  reqaiie  aoine  iiotioe  in  topographical 
pages ;  but  on  a  anbiect  so  dreary  we  forbear  to  dilate^  oooYin^ed 
that  ao  reader  win  expect,  in  a  woik  of  a  general  ^ailtfe|  4offgfi»^ 
tions  respecting  the  poesiMc  nqarosreinent  of  these  rftwuladee  of 
degraded  haiaanity — ^he  oaly  imkceonent  for  a  writer  to  preeewt 
eatended  remarha  on  a  topic  so  odTensiiw  to  tiie  feciinga. 

The  prison  termed  NmggaUwt^  oommeneed  in  the  year  1773, 
and  was  erected  after  the  desigaa  of  Mt.  Cociey,  at  the  aaq»cnse  of 
ahoat  ggl^fipO.  This  is  a  qfoadraagnlar  botiding,  three  stories 
in  height,  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  being  170  fe^  in  length  iiy 
IW  feet  in  width.  The  chiractcr  of  the  &hric  is  futhfollyi^ven 
by  a  recent  historian  of  Dnblin  (Dr.  Walsh),  who  obserres  that 
the  extent  is  iusuficient,  iib»  arraagemeot  bad,  and  die  cxeootion 
wmtehed.  The  prison  is  deaiga«d  lor  jcnaaiials  of  all  deserip* 
tioas,  Uk  the  «onnty  of  die  city  of  Dublia,  and  for  peoona 
placed  in  xxnfinement  nnder  oonxiars'  writs*  Many  aaseadtfianta 
of  the  iaitemal  regnlations  haiw  taken  piaea  amce  the  year  IB08, 
in  eonee<{Qenoe  of  ropresentadona  made  by  the  eommisaaonars  for 
inspecting  the  gaols  of  Ireland. 

Tkb  Bkm^  Pri99n,  sitnated  in  Oreen^atreet,  to  the  north- 
ward el  the  Sessions  House,  was  enschad  in  17M*  T%is  bnilding 
is  intended  for  the  reception  of  prisonera  whose  deMs  eiSQceed  the 
amonttt  of  ten  pounds,  and  was  establiahed  with  th^  hnmsne  view 
of  preyenting  the  abases  which  prevail  in  spo^pag  honaea. 
Hie  buildings  have,  nafortnnately,  proved  on  toe  ciacaaisoribed  a 
scale  for  the  entire  remedy  of  thid  grievance. 

Hie  Four  Courts*  Marskaisea  is  a  prison  used  for  debtors  in 
idl  pacts  of  Ireland,  many  of  whom  are  occasionally  removed 
yther,  in  hope  of  obtaining.ihe  benefit  of  tlie  maintenance  and 
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uwcdvevt  ii^liL  TM  «fPifai^  oi  ^  wvttehed  hiiiiliii  h«i  been 
«o^49raUy  <4v«]ii:ed  by  i^e  interfaven^^  ef  tibe  cemviiuoiiew 
fiur  esMpAttin^  ii9l»  tke  eMe  of  pii«ewB$  but  Ihi  bwUiags  ens 
daficieBt  in  ei^eai^  mi  are  oAepwise  ef  aa  iMffreprkte  cl»- 
fficlet.*' 

The  Ci^  Jf^mhtU^fa  U  ooiil;ig«<ms  te  tJte  Smtkam  Haum  m 
Groepi-otre^,  ft&d  wm  covpleted  ia  Um  year  IBB4.  I»  this 
priMm  are  cen&aed  peraeaa  tnder  precess  ol  tbe  Lord  Mi^w^b 
fiowrt,  md  Ae  Court  ol  Coaadaiee. 

iftfatoirfiwi  Got/  is  «  epacnns  and  wdlvarraaged  biBlding^ 
conatitiitiBg  the  prison  of  the  eomity  of  DaUia>  Imt  ieloae  wd 
a^bton« 

PoFVLAvmif  OF  l>i7suNe«-^We  aM  ae4  enabled  to  preaeut  any 
resemblance  of  an  acovfate  alateaieatt  eoneemiag  die  profppeaalve 
increase  of  popidation  in  this  metropolis^  but  such  few  partikmlars 
as  are  afforded^  sufficiently  indicate  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the 
city^  in  the  ages  of  comparative  secority  which  succeeded  the 
con^nlsions  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  year  1644>  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  were  anmbared,  when  the  gross  population  was 
fonnd  to  be  37^  maies  and  4398  females^  making  a  total  of  8159 
souls.  Dr.  Rutty  (Hist,  of  Thtb.  vol.  i.)  conjectures^  on  a  calcu* 
lation  of  ten  persons  to  a  house^  that  the  number  of  inhabitants^ 
in  1753>  was  198^870;  According  to  an  estimate  made  in  1798^ 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Whitelaw^  the  number  was  then  188^70.  A 
statement  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Shaw  Moon's 
Ptoochial  Survey^  presents  the  result  of  the  retnms  made  in 
1813.  From  this  it  appears  that  no  returns  were  made  by  the 
parishes  of  St.  George  and  St.  Luke^  but  that  the  gross  population 
of  the  city^  with  the  excepti<Hi  of  those  parishes,  was  at  that  time 
176,^10.  It  is  believed  iha^,  inclusive  of  the  suburbs,  but  inde- 
pendent of  the  garrison,  the  popoktion  of  Dublin  rather  exceeds 
in  number  900,608. 

*  A  plui  for  a  new  Four  Conrts'  Manhalsea,  on  an  exteniive  scale, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  prisoners,  has  been 
prepared  by  the  able  architect  Francis  Johnston,  Esq.  and  will,  we  hope, 
be'  spetfdily  carried  into  eJK^ct. 
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Tbe  Oily^of  Doblin  claims  nnm^^ns  DistiNouiSHED  Natitks, 
and  a  notice  of  these  is^  assuredly,  calculated  to  afford  to  topo- 
graphy some  of  its  most  estimable  ornaments ;  bat  the  biography 
-of  the  most  eminent  men  bom  in  Dnblin  is  so  familiar  with  the 
public^  that  it  cannot  be  deemed  necessary  for  ns  to  attempt,  in 
.4ihe  present  work^  even  a  brief  analysis  of  their  respective  lives. 
It  would  be  trite  to  expatiate,  in  topographical  pages,  on  the 
talents  and  fortunes  of  a  Swift,  a  Burke,  a  Steele,  or  a  Sheridan. 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  imperative  that  we  should  enumerate  the 
.whole  .of  such  natives  as  m^ht  justly  claim  attention 'in  a  work 
.exclusively  devoted  to  biographical  record.    The  purpose  of  our 
Delineations  may,  possibly,  be  fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
4he  reader,  when  we  state  the  names,  and  the  times  of  birth  and 
decease,  of  such  natives  as  have  attained  pre-eminent  distinction. 
.  In  forming  this  Ust  we  adopt  a  chronological  plan  of  arrangement. 

Bom.  Died. 

James  Usher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 1580  . .    1656 

Sir  James  Ware,  Knt.  (Histwian  and  Anti- 
quary)  , , ,   1594  ..    1666 

Arthur  Aunesley,  Earl  of  Angtesea  (author 

of ''Memoirs  ofhis  own  Times.")-.  «•'-    1614..  1686 

Sir  John  Denham  (Poet) 1615..  1688 

Henry  Dodwell,  the  pious  author  of  many 

celebrated  works 1641..  1711 

Thomas  South^ne,  author  of  Isabella  and 

Other  dramatic  pieces 1660  . .  1746 

Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 1667  . .  1746 

Sir  Richard  Steele 1671  . .  1739 

.     Thomas  Pamell  (Poet) 1679  . .  1717 

Thomas  Sheridan 1719  . .  1788 

Spranger  Barry  (Tragedian) 1719  .*  1774 

Thomas  Leland,  D,D.  (author  of  a  History 

of  Ireland,  &c.) 1722  . .  1786 

Mervyn  Archdall,  A.  M.  (author  of  "  Monas- 

ticon  Hibemicum,"  &c.) 1733..  1791 
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Born.-       Died. 
James  Gaiilfield^  Earlof  CharLemont^areudent 

Irish  nobleman^  in  attention  to  duty^  rather 

than  from  habk  or  inclination }  an'  enooa-  - 

rager  of  the  arts^  from  the  imjinlae  of 

geniu3 1  and  a  patriot^  in  the  best  sense  of 

the  word , ,    1728  . .   1799   ' 

Burke  (the  Right  Hon.  Edmund) , . .   1730  . .   1797 

John  Cunningham  (Poet)..    : .,..    1731  ..    177^    • 

Hugh  Kelly,  Author  of  the  Babbler^  &c. . .    1732  . .    1777 

George  Barrett,  R.  A.  ; 1732  . .    1784 

Robert  Jephson,  Dramatic  and  Miscellaneous 

Writer , 1734  . .    1803 

John  Jarvis,  Painter  of  Glass 1749  . .    1804 

Henry  Tresham,  R.  A I749  . .    1814 

Sheridan,  (Right  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley)  . .    1751  . .    1816 
J.  Cooper  Walker,  Writer  on  the  Antiquities 

oflrel^d 1761  ..   1810 

Mary  Tighe,  the  amiable  and  elegant  author- 
ress  of  Psyche,  and  other  poems 1774,.    1810 


THE  COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN. 

The  eastern  limits  of  this  county  are  formed  by  the  Irish  sea, 
and  the  coast  is  rendered  extremely  picturesque,  in  many  parts, 
by  the  bays  and  creeks  into  which  it  is  irregularly  broken.  On 
the  north  and  north-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  county  of  Meath. 
Part  of  its  western  border  meets  the  county  of  Kildare^  and  on 
the  south  lie  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Wicklow.  The  extreme 
length  of  this  county  is  twenty-four  miles,  and  its  greatest  width 
fifteen  miles.  Its  superficial  contents,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Beaufqrt, 
are  14^,050  acres,  which. make  about  221  square  miles.  It  com- 
prises six  baronies,  exclusive,  of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Dublin. 
The  river  Liffey  runs  in  a  western  course  through  the  county,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  bay  of  Dublin.     On  the  north  side 
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of  thai  nrer  wn  1b£  baronies  of  Balntddery,  NetlurcnM,  CotlMi, 
■nd  CattttkKci ;  Uid  m  the  mmA  wle  tbcie  of  Ntveaitk,  ad 
Nalf-RatUown. 

The  retuTQB  mada  br  this  county  npder  the  sot  ptMcd  b 
1813,  for  "  taking  W  aecwurt  erf  the  Pi^vIaliBa  of  Ireland,"  wat 
fu  from  bdng  sadtiutory,  aa  regard!  a«m«l  baroues.  For  the 
foUowilg  enunaty  of  the  actaal  retania  made  under  the  opeotiOB 
of  that  act,  w«  are  indebted  t»  Hm  third  Tolnme  of  iir.  Sbiw 
"  Pawchial  Suvey^" 

PervuTioN  or  tbk  Codntt  or  Dublik. 


wFMdM*; 

MwhtToT 

OnH 

3,«8e 

803 

3,674 
2,595 
a,«6S 

i8,Mr 

10,910 

I6,74ft 

15,995 
lfi,503 

Coolock                          ... 

NethercroM 

Rathdown 

16.683 

110,437 

Except  in  the  attractire  varieties  of  ita  aea-cosst,  and  tlx 
great  accesBioa  of  beauty  produced  by  the  moantainoaB  diftrict 
wUch  ^proximatea  on  Wicklow,  this  conttty  mnat  be  comidatd 
as  possessing  less  dirersity  of  nattiral  scenery  than  many  puti 
of  the  island ;  but  it  is  superior  to  alt  in  artificial  decoratiini,  rad 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey  abound  in  circnmEthnces  of  the  j^- 
tnresque. 

It  is  Bud  by  Dr.  Rntty,  in  his  Natnral  History  of  the  Covlty 
of  Dublin,  that  the  prevailing  toil  of  this  county  appears  to  IM 
gravel  and  loam ;  that  day  i^  frequent ;  and  that  the  groinnl  it 
sometimes  stony,  and  intermixed  vith  slates;  and  sometiiBts 
sandy;   marshes  and  I>ogB  are  very  rare.     The  character  of  tbe 


•oil  IB,  hawrm,  niofe  Mij  explBiaed  by  Mr.  Dvftoii,  in.  tlM 
Ibllowiag  pMstfe  of  his  RenHurlBt  on  Af cher*t  Statbtical  Survey  1 
^'  Though  the  soil  of  the  ipreaAer  part  ol  the  covnty  of  Dohfiii  k 
kietiiied  to  chtf,  it  is  not  like  those  deep  «iid  teoacions  days  so 
frequent  in  many  parts  of  Bogknd;  for  eearcely  aay  part  of  ovr 
soil  hot  has  a  mixture  of  gravel,  and  alasoet  erery  where;  if  far- 
mers will  be  at  the  pains  to  seareb  ftnr  it,  it  will  be  found  that,  «t 
no  very  great  depth,  they  possess  BdMstone,  or  other  beiiefidd 
grftvdte,  with  this  nncommcm  adtantage  atteo^g  it,  that  ihe 
operation  of  draining  the  ground  generally  raises  a  sufieiency  of 
gravel  to  manure  the  whole  surfece.*' 

,  The  estates  in  this  county,  as  in  meet  districts  bordering  on  a 
large  and  commercial  dty,  are  in  few  instattccsi  of  very  great 
extent.  In  Wakefields  ''  StAtietical  and  Political  Account  ef 
Ireland,"  the  fbllowing  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are  noticed,,  as 
being,  at  present,  the  largest  proprietors^ of  land:  ^' Mr.  Lnlie 
White,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Tdbot,  and  the  Loi^s  Longford,  De 
Vesd,  and  Moun^oy.**  But  it  may  be  added  that  Lords  Peia* 
broke,  Carisford,  and  Caat^e  Coole  j  Sir  William  Pblmer,  of  Rush ; 
and  the  three  daughters  and  oe-^heiresees  of  the  late  Nicholas 
Phinket>  of  Dunsoghly  Castl^,  Bsq.  who  married  Mr,  Grace,  of 
Gracefield ;  Mr.  Malone,  of  Pallas  Park  3  and  Mr.  Dunne^  of 
Brittas,  are  likewise  possessed  of  ver}'  extensive  landed  estates. 

The  size  of  farms,  like  that  of  estates,  varies  considerably;  and 
there  is  no  prevalent  peculiarity  in  agricultural  practice^  W9<thy 
of  remark-  in  a  work  designed  chiefly  for  topographical  inqniry. 

The  mineral  productions  are  numerous,  and  include  substances 
of  great  importance  to  the  cOnhlion  wants  of  maukbd.  Granite, 
amenable  to  all  the  purposes  of  building,  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  Publin.  To  the  south  of  the  city  are,  likewise, 
extensive  quarries  o'f  freestone;  and  limestone  is  equally  plentiful. 
Copper,  lead,  and  potter *s.  clay  are  also  found. 

Amongst  several  Mineral  waters  of  great  v^e,  thoae  of^Lnean 
have  preserved  the  most  lasting  celebrity,  and  are  duly  noticed 
in  our  topographical  survey  of  this  district. 

Many  relics  of  pagan  antiquity,  usually  termed  Druidical,  are 
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eeen  in  different  parts,  and  there  are  several  corioiui  veatigea  of 
ecdesiastical  and  castellated  architecture.  But  the  cUef  interest 
of  this  county  proceeds  from  the  numerous  mansions  with  wiuch 
it  is  enriched^  and  the  yarioos  historical  particulars  that  conse- 
crate large  tracts  of  soil  in  the  esteem  of  posterity. 

The  eTident  attraction  of  these  circumstances,  united  with  the 
consideration  of  the  superior  daims  possessed  by  a  county  at- 
tached to  the  metn^olisj  and  comprising  the  whole  of  its  enyirons, 
induces  us  to  dedicate  to  so  important  a  district  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  pages  as  the  limits  of  the  work  will  possibly  allow.* 

The  Environs  of  Dublin  afford  a  topic  concerning  which  most 
writers  have  agreed  in  using  terms  of  admiration  ^  and  their  beaiitiea 
are,  in  reality,  great  and  various.  TheBay^  and  its  richly-cultivated 
shores,  constitute  the  most  pleasing  features  in  the  contiguity  of 
the  city,  whilst  a  chain  of  mountains,  towards  the  souths  dbiefiy 
situated  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,f  impart  an  air  of  grandeur^ 
and  convey  ideas  of  romantic  solitude,  finely  contrasted  to  the 
busy  scenes  of  the  populous  town.  On  the  west  the  Phoenix- 
park,  and  the  banks  of  the  winding  Liffey^  display  diversified 
subjects  of  the  picturescjpie.  Towards  the  north  the  country  <ti- 
minishes  in  interest,  but  has  many  inteipersed  points  of  great 
beauty. 

*  To  these  indacemenf s  must  be  added  the  circamitance  of  extensive 
commttnications  with  which  the  author  is  favoured  by  ColonblHbrtbt  Db 
MoimfoBBBCT,  K.  St.  L.  For  many  valuable  particulars  of  historical  aad 
genealcigicai  information,  and  much  topographical  intelligence,  contaiae4 
In  the  foUowing  sheeu  descriptive  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  this  work  is 
indebted  to  the  MS.  collections  made  by  that  distinguished  member  of  an 
illustrious  family,  connected  through  many  ages  with  important  events  in 
the  History  of  Ireland.  In  the  preface  to  this  volume,  and  in  varions 
parts  of  the  work,  we  acknowledge  the  same  obligation  in  regard  to  other 
counties. 

+  These  elevations  form  the  verge  of  a  mountainous  district,  which 
extends  for  more  than  thirty  miles  to  the  southvrard.  Of  the  mountaiBS 
nearest  to  Dublin,  ^'  one  of  the  highest  (named  Garrjf  Castle)  is  1531.7  ieet 
above  the  level  of  the  road  at  Ballinteer;  and  the  ThrcA'Rock^Mountain 
is  1847.9  feet  above  the  same  place,  the  elevation  of  which  is  consider- 
able."   Transactions  of  Geological  Society,  v.  1 .  p.  874. 
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In  describing  these  fiii''-fomed-  environs  onr  attention  is  first 
bestowed  on  the  bay^  with  the  villages  and  other  objects  of 
cariosity  seated  on  its  margin.  The  Phoenix  Park  affords  the 
centre  of  ftirther  researdies^  whence  we  proceed,  first  to  the 
Bonth^  and  subsequently  to  the  north,  in  a  second,  or  inland, 
line  of  such  places  contignons  to  the  capital  as  are  entitled  to  ob- 
servation. 

Tan  Bay  of  Dublin, 
presents  in  its  genenJ  display  so  noble  a  combination  of  scenery, 
and  affords  at  different  points  such'  attractive  varieties,  such  fine 
interchanges  of  the  soft  and  the  august,  that  it  has  been  often 
placed  in  rivahfy  with  the  bay  of  Naples,  to  which,  in  many 
uatoral  circiimstandes,  it  bears  Some  similitude.  And,  although 
destitute  of  the  lovely  terrors  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  relics  of  ar* 
diitectural  magnificence  which  enrich  the  shores  of  that  celebrated 
bay,  its  dnnns  are  suffident  to  justify  the  eulogy  of  Dr.  Campbell, 
wbo  asserts  that  the  admirer  of  the  picturesque  would  think  a 
jmimey  to  Ireland,  fir6m  the  sister  country,  well  repaid  by  this 
•ingle  prospect. 

On  entering  the  bay  of  Dublin  the  nearest  points  of  land,  on 
the  north  and  south,  are  the  promontory  of  Howth  and  the 
island  of  Dalkey.*  t*owards  the  north  the  peninsula  of  Howth 
preeeatsa  bold  ascent) — rocky,  interspersed  with  heaths  of  various 
tint8>  and  appairently  rqrtdsive  to  all  the  arts  connected  with 
human  inhalntation.  But  soon  the  shore  loses  its  precipitous 
elevation,  and  a  lo^  extent  of  level  margin  allows  a  view  of  the 
pictoresque  cng^  of  an  islet  to  the  north-east,  termed  Ireland^s- 
eye;  and,  still  further  in  the  same  direction,  of  the  more  spacious 
island  of  Lambay.  The  flatness  of  the  northern  coast  continues 
through  the  remaining  extent  of  the  bay,  but  the  retired  parts  of 
tile  landscape  swell  into  undulations  of  considerable  beauty,  and  are 

«  Hm  Baily  point,  or  moet  soatkera  part  of  the  promontory  of  Howth, 
and  the  Uland  of  Dalkey,  are.  distant  from  each  other  6}  Enffliah  miles. 
From  the  line  oniting  these  points,  to  the  light-house  at  the  end  of  the 
south  wall,  the  disUnce  is  8|  miles ;  and  from  the  same  line  to  Ringsend 
•}  mUes. 

VOL.   I.  M 
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oniuiented  with  nomeroiu  tUIm,  or  gnwpes  of  iMMues,  tlntoat 
inyari^ly  white,  the  tint  so  congenial  to  mral  sceneiy.  At  a 
short  distance  from  I>ablin  the  ahore  ia  enlivened  by  the  village 
of  ClOntarf ;  and,  on  the  immediate  oonhnes  of  the  city,  is  viewed 
Marino,  the  classic  seat  erected  by  the  late  accompli^ied  and 
reyered  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

The  finest  component  features  of  the  bay  are  found  on  the 
south  side,  where  the  mountuns  of  Wiclclow  rise  in  "  harmo- 
nions  confusion," — those  mountains  which  first  proclaimed  \» 
the  voyager  his  ^proach  to  the  Irish  coast,  and  which  now 
enchant  htm  with  by  nnnnmbered  combinations  of  beanty.  At 
the  extreme  point  of  this  southern  bwder  aS  the  bay  we  quit 
the  small  island  of  Dalkey,  and  enter  on  a  nigged  Aian,  the 
severity  of  whidi  is  heightened  in  effect  by  an  antient  mifitwy 
pile,  the  castle  of  BuUog.  This  austere  character  of  scenery  is 
speedily  reUeved  by  populous  villages,  whidi  line  the  coast,  and 
contain  decorated  dwellings,  equally  admirable  for  natural  and 
artificial  circumstances.  In  the  bade  ground  the  varied  outliHes 
of  the  mountains  impart  a  charm  to  the  whole,  and  terminate  a 
succession  of  views  where  the  eye  and  the  heart  acknowledge  no 
««ut. 

The  bay  of  Dublin,  thus  abundant  in  picturesque  attradMas, 
to  subject  to  some  defects,    of  considerable  importance  in  re- 
gard to  navigation.     On  the  north  and  west  are  two  dangenM 
sandbanks,  denominated  the  north  and  south  buUs.     Between 
these  lies  the  harbour,  which  is,  in  &ct,  a  continnaticm  of  the 
chanuBl  of  the  liffey,  cKtendiog  to  the  light -house  at  the  tcnniD*- 
tion    of  the    south  wall.     The  channel  is  of  an  incoDsiderable 
width,  and  the  entrance  is  difficult,  in  consequence  of  a  bar  pw- 
"  ig  firom  the  north  bull,  on  which,  at  the  recess  of  spring  tides, 
is  no  more  than  five^feet  depth  of  water.     To  alleviatf  these 
actions  various  efforts  have  been  made,  at  a  great  expense, 
irith  some  advantage;    bat  the  navigation  is  still  attended 
much  danger,  in  stormy  weather  proceeding  from  the  east 
outh-east 
[ear  the  northern  extreme  line  of  the  sand-bank  termed  the 
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south  bull  has  been  constnicted  a  pier>  which  is,  undoabtedly, 
the  most  considerable  work  of  the  land  in  Europe^  and  reminds 
the  spectiU^or  of  the  magnitude  and  grandenr  of  Roman  nnder^ 
takings,  when  Rome  was  the  imperial  mistress  of  the  world. 
This  pier  commences  at  the  suburban  viUage  of  Rings^end,  and 
proceeds,  under  the  name  of  the  south-wall,  to  the  place  termed 
the  Pigeon-house,  a  distance  of  79S8  feet.  Through  this  extent 
it  consists  of  double  stone  walls,  filled  between  with  grayel,  and 
admitting  an  excellent  and  eleyated  road,  secured  by  parapets. 
This  part  of  the  pier  was  b^un  in  the  year  1748,  and  completed 
in  1755. 

The  place  denominated  the  Pigeon-house  formed,  before  the 
construction  of  the  harbour  at  Howth,  the  point  at  which  the 
whole  of  the  packets  between  Dublin  and  £Ingland  received  and 
landed  passengers,  and  continues  to  be  used  by  the  passage-Tessds 
between  this  port  and  Liverpool.  Here  is  an  artificial  basin,  900 
feet  in  length  by  450  feet  in  width,  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low 
water.  At  this  place  are  also  fortifications,  comprisii^  a  battery 
of  twenty-four  pounders,  and  barracks  for  a  detachment  of  the 
artillery. 

Beyond  the  Pigeon-house,  the  pier,  or  mole,  extends  eastwmrd, 
tot  with  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  south,  9816  feet,  and 
terminates  in  a  light-house.  This  division  of  the  pier  originally 
consisted  merely  of  firame  work  and  piles  ^  but  the  great  expense 
of  keeping  in  rq>air  works  so  inadequate  to  resist  the  sea,  led  to 
ike  construction  of  a  more  substantial  fabric,  which  was  hegun  in 
176i, and  finished  in  1796.  This  part  of  the  pier,  which  extends  from 
the  Pigeon-house  to  the  light-house,  is  composed  of  two  parallel 
walls  of  hewn  granite,  without  cement;  the  inteilnediate  space 
being  filled,  to  a  certain  height,  with  gravel  and  shingle,  over 
which  is  a  course  of  stone- work,  imbedded  in  cement.  The  whole 
is  finished  on  the  top  with  a  course  of  granite  blocks,  of  large  di- 
mensions, laid  in  tarras.  The  pier  thus  forms  a  solid  mass,  which 
is  32  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  28  feet  at  the  top.  As 
this  is  merely  a  sea-wall,  and  not  liable  to  the  transit  of  persons 
anconnected  with  local  duties,  it  is  not  provided  with  parapets. 


k. 
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The  ligbt-hduse  at  Us  eastern  extremity  was  built  between  tht 
years  L76 1  and  1 7^8r  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  eone.  The 
material  vsed  is  mountain-granite,  and  the  structure  consists  off 
three  stories,  separated  and  strengthened  by  arches  of  stone.  The 
inmmit  is  ascended  by  a  stone  stairway,  whidk  winds  round  the 
Outside,  and  leads  to  an  octangular  -  lantern,  lighted  by  large 
oil-lamps,  aided  by>reflecting  lensies. 

This  very  iioMe  pier  effectually  secures  the  harbour  from  the 
sands  of  the  south-bull  3  and,  if  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  qoay- 
ivalls,  must  be  described  as  assisting  to  form  one  great  line  of  bar- 
rier against  the  waters,  extending  from  the  light-house,  on  the 
east,  to  Barrack-bridge  at  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass,  a 
distance  of  nearly  six  English  miles. 

The  village  of  Ring9^e»d,  which  constitutes  the  extreme  east- 
em  suburb  of  Dublin,  and  is  situated  at  ihe  commencement  of  the 
south  wall,  presents  no  circumstance  to  demand  the  panse  of  the 
topographer;  and  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  those  nnmeroes 
objects  which  skirt  the  bay,  and  lorm  some  of  the  meet  interest* 
ing  features  in  the  environs  of  the  city.  In  attentkm  to  tlie  osode 
of  approach  described  in  the  above  general  view,  we  commeaoe 
tiiis  tour  of  investigation  at  the  promontory  of  Howth  on  the 
north,  and  traverse  the  margin  of  the  bay,  until  we  condnct  the 
reader  to  Dalkey  Island,  the  point  to  which  we  first  directed  hb 
attention  on  the  south. 

HowTB.-^This  small  sea-port  has  lately  emerged  from  the 
eeduded  quiet'  in  which  it  had  remained  for  many  liges,  and  has 
become  a  place  of  great  public  resort,  as  the  point  at  which  the 
government-packets  sailing  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  receive 
and  land  despatches  and  passengers.  The  promontory  of  Howth* 
is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  sandy  isthmus,  aboat  lialf  a 
mile  in  width  3  and,  although  it  wears  a  steril  and  repulsive  a^iect, 
is  believed  to  contain  within  its  bold  and  rugged,  but  pictaresqa^ 
bosom,  mineral  t^s  of  considerable  importance. 

*  It  is  stated  in  tlie  Transactions  of  the  G«olo^cal  Society,  vol.  !•  p. 
^4 ,  thst  **  the  hiffaAst  point  of  Howth  is  567  feet  abovf  hl^h  water  nisrk.** 
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The  aDtientname  of  Howth^  according  toseversdau^ors^  wf^ 
BeM^Hy*d<ur^  the  promontory  of  the  oakf.  Soii^q  IriBJtl  writ^«i, 
bofpever,  describe  th(C  antient  appdlation  as  Ben^44uri  or  ^^«^ 
Hadatj  the  birds'  promojoitory  i.iq  support  of  whiqhppiQion,  it  If 
iMHtced.that.tWrQQHs  ou  this  $:o^t  are.Btfll  the,  .resort  of  unu^aal^ 
numbers  of  .^ea-fowt.  .  This  bill  has  ahso  been  cafled  iDftM-Crifn'-, 
ttan,  X)rijaithap.*s  ,M9^nt>  from  it4  former distipctiig^^a^  the  resir 
deuce  of  CriinthaA>  'f  t^  1 11th, mpnarch  of  Ireland,**  celebrated 
for  his  successful -incursioBB  in|o  Britain,,  and  the  advantages  he 
t|^^e  obtained^.not  only  oyer  the. natives j^  but  some  Roman  forces^i 
m  the  time  of  Agi:i<;ola»  Certain  Ii^sh  bards»  ^jththe  customary/ 
liicence  of  poetry ^  expatiate  on  the  richness  of  the  booty;  obtained 
ia  these  expeditions  against  the  rude  inhabitants  of  t)ie  opposite 
fjbpre.  Amongst  the  articles  sp^qifibed jure  a  golden  char^o^^  a  pair 
of  tables  studded  with  3Q0  brilliant  gems^  and  a  cloak  interwove^ 
with  threads  of  ffoM! 

When  the  Englbh  entered  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  centuryj,  Sir 
Avftoricus^  or  Amorey^  Tristram,  as  we  are  informed  byifi^ily 
rapardsj  osMaUy -considered  to. be  authentic,  ranl^ed  amqqgst  the^ 
9ioat  fojn¥ard..a|i4  ACtiye.of  the adventurers.i  .Inline  year  .1177* 

• 

he  a»ppi^<>a^ed  t^s  country^  in.  poi^junctipa  4^ith  Sir  John  d^ 
QflvfCtyi  ^t  thel^ee^.oifi^  courageous  band^  and  debarked- at  Howth. 
An  .^Sg^^P^^t.  speeciily  ocpmnred  between  the  invaders  and  the 
9fi^iyes  j^andj  OHiing  to  the  illness  ,o|  the  allied  genf^rai^ti^jB  eo^^ 
^p^iy^iid  devolved  o^  Sir.  Apaoricus^  who  obtained  annual  victory 
9(.  |hei.])ridgfi  of  £yor;i;*  on  the  north  side  9^  Howtb.'   In  (hie 

m  t 

i|C^kMi  fa^  m  sai4  te.lieve- lost,  seven  near  relatives^  ,in  the  different 
degrees  of  sons^  nephews,  and  ancles ',  but  received,  as  the  rewar^ 
of  his,  gallantry^  the  lands  and  title  of  Howth.  The  change  of 
(ke.fun^ly  name  to  that  of  St.  Laurence;  by  which  thcf  <l^^cendant& 
of  this  ^oble  person  are  at  present  distinguished,,  is;  ascribed,  by 
some  writers,  to  the  circumstance  of  a  victory  gained,  on  a  future 
occasion,  upon  iS>i.  Laurence* s  day.     The'  cause  of  this  alteration 

*  The  bridge  of  Evora,  described  a^^be  scene  of  this  victory,  crosses 
a  moanCaln-stream,  which  falls  iiJto  (he  sea  nearly  oppdsite  the  vrest  end 
of  Ireland^s  Eye. 
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u,  however^  scarcely  to  be  ascertained^  from  satisfactory  records  3 
and  it  is  of  more  importance  to  observe  that  the  estate  and  title 
of  Howth  have  remained  in  the  family  for  more  than  600  yean. 
The  former  it  is  said^  has  experienced^  in  that  long  coarse  of  agei, 
neither  increase  nor  diminution  3  to  which  a  modem  writer  k» 
added,  with  a  freedom  of  expression  not  entirely  correct^  that  it 
has  also  remained  **  without  improvement  or  alteration.*' — Tbe 
present  lord  is  third  earl,  and  twenty-ninth  baron,  of  Howth. 

On  approaching  the  Irish  shore,  in  this  direction,  the  coast, 
broken  into  various  picturesque  inequalities — ^the  village,  enridied 
with  the  ruins  of  a  religious  pile — and  the  antient  seat  of  the  lord 
of  Howth,  concerning  the  architectural  character  of  which  tike 
spectator,  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  land,  feels  no  disposition  to- 
wards critical  inquiry — ^anite  in  presenting  an  assemblage  of 
objects  calculated  to  elevate  the  fancy,  and  to  hold  forth  the  pro- 
mise of  a  country  worthy  of  attentive  investigation. 

The  Casile  of  Howth,  which  constitutes  the  principal  feature 
in  this  scene,  and  has,  for  so  many  ages,  formed  the  residence 
of  the  ennobled  family  of  St.  Laurence,  is  a  structure  of  consider- 
able extent,  which  has  evidently  been  altered  at  various  periods, 
without  much  r^^d  to  exterior  character,  or  beauty  of  arrange- 
ment. It  is,  however,  agreeably  situated  under  the  shelter  of  tiie 
hill  of  Howth,  and  is  embosomed  in  a  fine  mass  of  ornamental 
wood,  which  ascends  the  hill  until  its  progress  is  arrested  by  an 
acclivitdus  break  of  mountain,  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
this  peninsula.  In  front  is  a  park  well  stocked  with  deer  |  and 
sea-views,  of  striking  grandeur,  are  obtained  at  several  points  of 
the  demesne. 

The  interior  is  roomy  rather  than  splendid,  but  contains  seve- 
ral objects  not  devoid  of  interest  j  and  there  are  some  legends 
attached  to  the  antient  halls,*  which  are  cherished,    in    tlie 

•  The  following  extract  of  the  history  of  Dublin  by  Dr.  Walsh  (vol.  S» 
p.  1258)  affords  a  satisfactory  specimen  of  these  traditional  stories. — **  The 
celebrated  Grana  Uille,  or  Grac^  0*Malley,  was  noted  forlier  piratical 
depredations  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Returning  on  a  certain  time  fnm 
£ngland|  where  she  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Queen,  she  landed  at  Howlfet 
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neighbourhood^  yAA  no  ordinary  fondness.  The  hall  of  entrsnce 
extends  along  the  whole  front  of  the  buildings  and  on  the  sides 
are  suspended  antient  armour  snd  weapons }  among  which  (in 
faint  resemblance  of  the  discarded  wonders  of  Warwick  castle)  is 
shown  the  two-handed  sword  with  which  Sir  Tristram,  who 
founded  the  honours  of  the  St.  Laurence  family,  ''  defeated  the 
Danes !  **  Amongst  some  portraits  preserved  in  the  saloon  is  one 
that  will  afford  much  gratification  to  the  examiner,— a  full  length 
of  Dean  Swift,-  painted  by  Bindon,  in  the  year  1735.  In  this 
punting  Swift  is  represented  in  clerical  costume,  and  at  his  feet 
is  Wood  (that ''  Goliah,  armed  in  brass,'*  over  whom  he  obtained 
80  memorable  a  triumph)  in  an  attitude  of  subjection  and  agony.f 
'  The  town,  or  village,  of  Howth  consists  chiefly  of  one  humble 
street,  passing  along  the  ridge  of  the  cliff;  but  some  additional 
buildings,  comprising  a  few  neat  dwellings  and  a  good  hotel,  have 
been  lately  constructed,  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  this 

aod  proceeded  to  the  cattle.  It  wai  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  the  gates  were 
•hut.  Shocked  at  an  ezclniion  lo  repugnant  to  her  notions  of  Irish  hos- 
pitality, she  immediately  proceeded  to  the  shore,  where  the  yonng  lord 
was  at  nurse,  and  seising  the  chUd,  she  embarked  with  him,  and  sailed  to 
Connaught,  where  her  own  castle  stood.  After  some  time,  however,  she  res- 
tored the  child,  with  the  express  stipulation  that  the  gates  should  be  thrown 
open  when  the  family  went  to  dinner,  a  practice  which  it  observed  at  thit 
day.  In  a  chamber,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  hall.  Is  a 
pidntlng,  said  to  represent  the  abreptlon  of  the  young  Lord  Hoirth.  A 
feaiale  is  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  recei? ing  a  child  from  a  peasant  { 
above,  the  sky  seems  to  open,  and  a  figure  is  represented  looking  down 
on  the  group  below.'*  The  examiner  will  find  that  there  is  no  authority 
b«t  that  of  tradition,  for  ascribittg  the  subject  of  this  painting  to  the  sup- 
posed exploit  of  the  piratical  Qrana  UiUe, 

-  +  There  are  in  Ireland  several  original  portraits  of  Swift,  from  the 
pencil  of  Bindon.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  that  *'  of  Swift's 
portraits,  those  made  In  his  juvenile  years  are  generally  deposited  in 
caUnets  la  England,  and  those  which  represent  him  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  his  life  are  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  It  is  re^ 
markable  that  the  chie^painter  of  each  sort  was  his  own  countryman  i  the 
most  eminent  of  the  former  class  was  C.  Jervas ;  of  the  latter,  F..  Bindon«y 
mhernia  Antiqua,  p.  444. 
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plaoe  a»  a  iMket-sMion,  and  the  eoUeneive  wfoiglm  nebting  to  tbe 
iiew  harbour*  The  town  is  atiU  of  ameaa  Gharacter;  and  the 
gyreatv  nnmber  of  the  inkfibitaiita  are  fiihenoeni  who  hold  thdr  ca- 
bins rent-free^  on  theantient  tenure  of  ^applying  theliprd  of  the  soil 
with  the  best  fish  takjen  by  each  bgat.  The  church  is  a  plain  bat 
canmodions  bvilding^  finished  in  thi0  year  1816,  and  the  village 
contains  a  neat  Roman  Catholic  chapel* 

On  the  northern  shore,  near  the  middle  of  the  Tillage,  are  tlie 
rpins  of  a  collegiate  chnrchj  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,,  together  with 
the  decaying  walls  of  a  monastic,  edifiee,  not  noticed  in  ecdenas* 
tical  records,  but  which  was,  probably,  founded  by  the  family 
of  St,  Laurence.  The  okurch  is  divided  into  two  aisles  by  six 
pointed  arches,  of  unequal  dimensions  \  three  being  smaller  than 
the  remainder,  and  evidently  of  a  less  aatient  date.  A  more 
strongly-marked  dissimilitude  of  styles  prevails  in  regard  to  the 
windows,  some  of  which,  are  clrcolar  and  others  pointed^  We 
are  informed^  in  the  Htberma  An^ua  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  that 
this  church  was  erected  during  the  prelacy  of  Lnke,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  at  which  time  the  prebendal  establishmeat  of  Howth 
was  removed  to  this  site  from  Ireland's  Eye.  This  archbishop 
was  elected  to  the  see  of  DubKn  in  the  year  1^28.  The  steeple, 
or  belfry,  is  to  object  of  some  cariosity,  as  it  is  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  steps  constructed  on  the  outer  side, 

.  TIm  principal  entrance  to  the  church  is  by  a  circular  dporway; 
and,  .on  the  inte|ior,  are  several  niehes,  appearing  to  have  been 
formerly  occupied  by  the  images  of  saints.  Here  are,  also,  a  few 
sepulchral  monuments.* 

*  The  most  antient  of  these  monameats  U  widmiit  inacriplioii,  bat  b 
detigned  to  preserve  the  memory  of  an  abbot,  aaAls  omamentedwilha, 
croster  and  a  erat/ioree.  1%  the  south  aisle  is  the  altar<4omb-  of  ChtUit' 
pher  St.  Laurence^  thirteenth  baron  of  Hotrtb,  who  died  in.i4aO9a1id.Jm1s 
PtunkBtt,  Lady  Howth,  his  wife,  daushler  of—^  j?loakctt,of  RalhoMm, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  Esq.  The  baron  is  represented  in  a  shirt  of  mall 
and  armour,  his  hands  joined  on  his  breast,  and  at  his  feet  a  dog.  the  lady 
is  in  the  same  attitude,  her  feet  resting  on  a  cnshion.  The  dress  of  her 
bead  represents  the  horn  cap,  fkshionable  in  the  ifleenth  century,  wUch 
was  designed  to  sustain  streamers  of  silk,  negligently  pendant,  of  brought 
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At  «  jiliort:  dSrtimad  fir^  ^^otairok  .mrertfie  9«s6i9»M  a. 
stone  boilding^  IgcflUy  t^rm^  t^e  Cp^/<^/  <»r^ii^.i  Here, 
are  the  romaiutt  of  wHae  apartoM^mto'i  ^|4  6iet|^il:Ni}]i^ii8.t9Q9H^: 
are  occopied^  ^  ehiU  and  dueliu^oboty  'd^eUiogs^  fay  poprlmilm.: 
Theae  eccljBsiaatical  itdna  ^^na  enaompMaaa^d  by  lo  aBml^ttlad  WlJl, 
<Ks{^y«lg  A  cbaracteriattc.  leature  jpf  antienlt  Iria)!  aeohitactnrf^i 
both  sacred  and  military'-rtbe  double^  ^  gradii^ftfd;  par^^. 
Tfaw  mtnatiion  is  at  oncci  coftijspic<l6n8  j»ndr9»aaliQ;; :  Impo^diqg: 
oYfit,  the  sea^  they  iotm-  a  .principal;  el)90Qt  jn.  .the  irst  view  of  i 
Howthj  and  tibe  embattled  chanustiBr  of  thm  Ootliitds  adds  to  the/ 
interest  and  digmty  of  tbdur  decay.  j      :   ',- 

In  a  aeclnded  valky^  oh  the  east  side oltbd  Hill  of  Howth,* 
are  the  reoiains  of  «  Cnomloch^  the  v|^>  :  of*  cofering  stofio  tfi 
which  has  snnk  to  the  ground^  dn  the  side'  at.wU^Ji  it  was  moat; 
we^htily  inctunbeitt  on  Jaceoont  of  its  shehing  position.  ; 

The  new  Hm'Smr  at  Uowth  is  iormed  6n  the  noilh  side  of  thb/ 
peninsnla^  in  the  Sound  between  the  poniontory  of  Howth  and^th*) 
iriandtenned  Ireland's  Eye.^   From'^  ndtthem  shore  Of  Hovdik 
on  one  side>  and  the  south-east  point  of  the  island  on  ther  other, 

over  the  bosom,  and  wrapped  round  the  left  arm.    Various  other  orna-  . 
meats  were  sometimes  suspended  from  the  horns  of  these  fantastic  caps. 
The  tomb  and  fl^ares  are  of  marble,  and  the  former  is  ornamented- wit6  the 
emblems  «f  the  craciizion,  together  with  the  arms  of 'St.  Laiueace^  ^laa-" 
katt ,  CaMCky  Batry ;  Bellow,  or  Caddie,  and  a  shield  per*pale«  sarmoantad 
oCafess. 

*  This  island  is  distant  about  one  milet  tow^ds  the  north,  from  tha 
Hill  of  Howth,  and  u  little  more  than  one  mile  in  circumference.  It  is  ob- 
served by  the  author  of  Hibernia  Antiqua  that  the  name  is  properly  Hir» 
iand$ie,  the  present  orthofpraphy  proceeding  merely  from  a  vulgar  deno- 
jniaation.  A  monastery  was  founded  here  by  St.  Nessaa,  ii^570.  Howth 
cMittitutes  a  prebend  ia  the  cadiedral  of-  8^  Patrick*  instkoted  by  Arefa*  ' 
biabop  Comin ;  and  the  original  prebeadal  chnrch  was  situated  in  this 
island.  The  building  was  dedicated  to  St.  Ne8san9  and  its  ruins  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  south-west  side.  In  the  religious  sanctuary  of  this  i8lan4 
was  preserved  the  book  of  the  Four  Gospels,  commonly  called  the  Gar" 
Umd  of  Howthy  which  is  thus  noticed  in  the  liber  niger,  by  Archbishop 
Alan :  ^  That  book  is  held  in  so  much  esteem  and  veneration,  that^ood 
asan  scarcely  dare  take  an  oath  ctn  it,  for  fear  of  the  jndgemeats  df  6ad 
immediately  shewn  o»  those  who  should  forswear  themselves." 
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i%u  tw^  le^eb  of  rock^  in  tbe  direction  of  approach  towaids  eadi 

othcr^  leaving  an  intermediate  space  of  half  a  mile.    Between 

tlie  north-west  end  of  the  island  and  the  sands  of  Baldoyk  there 

is  a  space^  or  passage^  of  a  similar  widths  and  these  two  passages 

lead  into  the  sonnd,  or  anchorage,  and  into  the  harbonr.     In  con- 

Btrncting  the  new  harbonr,  a  pier  has  been  formed  on  the  ridge 

jwojecting  from  the  main  land,  200  feet  in  width  at  the  base^  and 

85  feet  at  high  water  mark.    This  pier  is  38  feet  in  height^  and 

liins  1503  feet  from  the  shore,  where  it  forms  an  obtose  angle 

with  its  first  direction,  and  proceeds  north-west  for  the  distance 

of  990  feet.    At  the  extremity  is  erected  a  lighthoose,  for  the 

guidance  of  vessels  throngh  the  sound.     On  the  toetl  has  been 

raised  a  pier,  170  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  80  feet  broad  at  high 

water  mark.    This  western  pier  is  36  feet  in  height,  and  tubs 

2020  feet  on  the  north-east,  to  meet  the  retfim  of  the  otber. 

The  entrance  between  the  piers  is  300  feet  in  width,  and  the  area 

enclosed  not  less  than  52  English  acres.    Tlie  inside  of  the 

piers  is  frtced  with  cnt  granite  stone,  which,  under  low  water 

.mark>  was  built  by  means  of  diving  bells  $  and  those  machines 

were  also  introduced,  and  successfully  employed,  at  this  place, 

in  the  blasting  of  rocks  under  water.     The  surface,  or  wharf, 

of  the  piers  forms  a  spacious   road,    on   the  outer   edge    of 

which  are  1<^  parapets,  also  faced  with  cut  granite  stone  j  and 

the  side  hxing  the  sea  is  formed  into  a  glacis  by  laige  blocks  of 

rubble  stone.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1807  3  and,  within  two  years 

afterwards,  the  works  were  put  under  the  direction  of  the  late 

John  Hennie,  Esq.  by  whom  they  were  completed  at  the  expense 

of  jg3O5,000. 

This  place  now  constitutes  the  port  of  the  packets  sailing  be- 
tween Holyhead  and  Ireland  j  and  the  passage  is  not  only  alnridged 
eight  miles,  by  the  substitution  of  Howth  for  the  Pigeon -house, 
the  former  point  of  destination^  but  the  packets  are  likewise  en- 
abled to  sul  at  any  hour.  The  average  time  in  which  the  passage 
is  performed  between  the  Pigeon-house  and  Holyhead  is  eighteen 
hours,  and  one  or  two  tides  are  sometimes  lost,  if  the  wind  blow 
fresh  from  the  east  or  north-east;  whilst  the  average  passage 
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mm  this  harbour  is  not  more  than  twelve  honrs^  aad^  by  the 
introduction  of  steam  pactnts^  the  arerage^  passage^  in  dioderate 
wdither,  is  reduced  to  seven  hours.* 

The  pier  of  Howth,  throughout  every  age  for  whi6h  its  massy 
vrorks  of  stone  present  a  barrier  to  the  sea^  will  be  regarded  with 
a  vivid  degree  of  interest  by  the  topographer^  the  historian^  and 
an  attached  nation^  as  the  spot  on  which  his  Majesty,  King  George 
the  f*ourth  debarked^  on  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  year  18^1. 
The  King  landed  here  on  Sunday^  the  12th  of  August.  We  have 
presented  in  former  pages  some  particulars  respecting  this  memo* 
rable  event^f  and  l^ve  there  stated  that  the  landing  of  his  Majesty 
was  intentionally  as  private  as  was  practicable  j  but  numerous 
persons,  of  various  claeses,  were  assembled/  under  an  imperfect 
hope  of  his  arrival,  by  whom  the  royal  vidtant  was  greeted  with 
ebullitions  of  reverence  and  joy,  suited  to  the  benignity  of  his 
approach.  No  column  which  the  veneration  of  a  loyal  people  may 
raise  on  the  spot  honoured  with  his  first  footstep,  can  be  too 

■       •  •     • 

l<^ty,  or  too  solid^  for  the  commemoration  of  an  event  so  new  and 
important  in  the  annals  of  Ireland,  as  the  visit  of  a  King,  who 
approached  in  peace ;  who  *'  cherished  and  promoted  concord, 
during  his  residence  in  this  country  3**  and  left,  on  quitting  the 
island^  lessons  of  ''  mutual  forbearance  and  good-will,"  as  his 
**  parting  admonition  and  injunction." 

The  ride  from  Howth  to  Clonterf,  the  next  village  on  the  imme- 
diate margin  of  the  bay,  abounds  in  unusual  beauties,  which  vary  in 
character  with  quick  succession.  From  several  points  the  noble 
elevation  of  Howth^  and  the  sea-worn  islands  of  Lambay  and  Ire* 

« 

land's  Eye,  combine  with  the  intervening  waters  in  producing  views, 
which  partake,  with  peculiar  felicity,  of  the  attractive  and  the 
august.  The  steril  and  cheerless  sands  of  the  isthmus  are  speedily 
relieved  by  the  view  of  well  cultivated  plains,  smiling  cottages, 

•  For  information  concerning  the  new  harboar  at  Howth  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  John  Aird,  who  obligingly  furnished  us  with  such  iatelli- 
gence  by  desire  of  the  late  John  Rennie,  Esq.  Engineer. 

f  Vide  pages  19  and  90  of  the  present  volume. 
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lMU)d4om9  seated  (Md^  the.  ftttendaiitclnrm^  bttsyaalmatios. 
Tl^e.wid^  eipanse  of  the  bvf,  enlivened  by  fliitiBg  wk,  and  tke: 
distant  moantuns  of  Wicldow,  majestic  in  «ltllade,  and  inlbiito 
in  colonring,- enforce  the  freqnent  paaae  and  adifiiration  of  the 
tirav^Uer. 

•  Whilst  pudning  this  read  we  find,  at  the  distance  of  tvro  milea 
from  Howth,.  a  decayed  reli^oos  bnilding,  s^ted  on  a  soHtexy 
part  of -the  Atmid><— a  wreck  in  the  stream  of  time.  This  is  fa- 
mWairly  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  antient  eodesi^stical  strueturts 
in  Irehind^  andi  aecording  to.the  same  yagne  sonrce  of  •infonaa-- 
tiQB>  it:  wM  fennded  for  rdigiona  pcrsend  devoted  to  the  bwnane 
<biityiof'rei|deriqgii6si$taiMie  to  mariners,  exposed  to  cbagef  on 
tiie':g^^  aaod'-baiik' termed  :the  north  bnlU  The  twilding  is* 
IpfT^Jlj  t^rq^dd  itkfi^bb^  irf^Kinmtt^oki  .bot  the,  tvtina  ari;  ha  imt, 
tjiosq  vf '  4he;<jiap^],pf  -Mone,  calhidfUkewiee  Gtlbanrock,*; which 
a^ti^iMSy  b^l^ojf^  |o  4b0  wonastety  of  St«  Mary>  near  DabUn. 
l^e  ^rie  wa9^  oi  ^nu^ll  difoensions;  and  of  a  rode  ^character.  .  The 
yfflJMPtj^^  archer  9re<<:!}iiefly  semioircnlar,  mi  90  trsrCea  of  eroMnenl 
ve  Xo  be  disooyerad  in  any  part..  The  fittached  biodai^fpeonnd, 
now  destitute  of  any  fence,  and  overgrown  withwi^edSj  is  sliU 
nsed  as  a  place  of  burial  by  some  few  families  in  humble  life. 

-  Clonta^f  is  in  itself  an  object  of  considerfijble  interest,  and 
the  neighbourhood  is  Irish  classic  ground,  ad  the  scene  ot  the 
memocable  battle  in. which  Brieii  Pohroimh^  at  the  head,  of  a  patri- 
otic .amy,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Danes.f  Tliis  cdet9«t(ed 
action  took  place  on  Good  Friday,  the  83rd  of  April,   1014. 

•  Kilbarrook  is  a  carsty,  iomlnir wMi  Ho#th  imd  fliaUkiylQ,  the  corps 
of  the  prebend  of  Howth,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 

f  The  batUe  of  Clontarf  affords  the  subject  of  Gray's  ode  of  '*  The 
Fatal  SiBtera,"  imitated  from  the  Norse  tongue,  and  "  to  be  found  in  the 
Orcades  of  Thermodus  Torfaeus,  Hafniae,  1679,  folio;  and  also  in  Bartho- 
iinns.'*  The  poet,  and  his  authority,  describe  the  battle  as  haying  taken 
place  on  Christ mai- day.  The  fabulous  machinery  of  the  poem  will  be 
readily  recollected;  but  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  extract  the  two 
following  Tones.  The  *•  Earl"  is  introduced  by  Gray  as  "  Sigurd,  Earl 
of  the  Orkney  Islands,  who  went  with  a  fleet  of  ships,  and  a  considerable 
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Biim,  who  liftd  been'  pieriottsly  engaged  in  Buce^sfol  oppodlSoa 
to  the  Danish  .invaders,  fixed. his. camp  at  Kiinudnham^*lii8>  army 
ODtsistang  of  his  MoiiKHiian  forces,,  jmd  the .  troops  of  Meaith  and 
Connayght,  under  the  command  of  theiMespective  kings.  Tha 
Danes  of  Lrehtfid;  were  strengthened  bg^the  derogate  forces  of 
Macm<»ough>  Kio^  of  Leisster,  ,who  was  a.  prihcipftl!  promoter  of 
the  war,  and  by  numerous  auxiliaries,  from.  Denmark,  •  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  the  western /iskods  oi  Scotland.  Accordiiig  to 
the  account  presented  by  GieiiyeraL  'Vallancey,  Brien  divided  hib 
troops  iiito  three  aeporatei  ooliuniis*  The  first  ^vcss-tompoaed.  of 
the  tribe  of  Dalcas;  and  w^  enmibanded  by  hisMelf  and  his'sim 
Morogh,  his  fomr.  other  so(kus  haTing.also.comnmnds  in  tUa  coips. 
Besides  the  Dalcassians^  MaJachy,  King  of  Tara,  with  the  forces  of 
Meathy  formed  part  of  tlus  division^  which  was  intended  for  the  first 
attadc  of  the  enemy»  The  second  diTkion  eonsisted  of  the  Conaf 
tians,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  Munster*men.  The  last 
division  of  the  Iridi  King's  army  was  composed  of  the  Engenians 
andDesians.f 

The  onset  of  the  battle  was  rendered  unpropitious  by  the 
desertion  of  Malachy,  and  the  forces  of  Meath}  but,  after  an  ob^ 
stinate  fight,  "  which  lasted  from  soon  after  the  rising  of  the  son 
till  late  in  the  evening,*'  victory  declared  on  the  side  of  thelrish; 

body  of  troops,  into  Irelsad^  fo  tfao  asiistaace  of  Sigtryy  with  tlwtsifkoa 
besrd»  than  makinir  was  on  hift.£Mkor*ia*law,  Brian,  kia^  of  Dablin/' 
The  **  lUag"  is  ohyioasiy.  the  warlike  and  patriotic  Brian  BoirQiaiht 


**  Low  the  dauntless  earl  is  laid, 

Gor'd  with  many  a  gasping  wound 
Fate  demands  a  nobler  head ; 
Soon  a  king  shall  bite  the  ground. 

^*  Long  his  loss  shall  Eirin  weep, 
Ne'er  again  his  likeness  see  ; 
Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep, 
strains  of  immortality  1' 


I" 


-f  History  of  Brien  Boiroimh  in  Valhmcey'B  Collectanea,  vol.  i.  com- 
piled-from  the  annals  of  Tighemach,  Inoisfallen,  &c. 
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■Itlumgh  with  the  loss  of  thur  giUant  sitd  venerable  n 
Besides  the  king  there  fell  in  this  engagement,  on  the  part  of 
the  nadvea,  Morogh,  his  son,  and  Tnrlogh,  his  giandami,  with 
■even  petty  kings,  and  most  of  the  nobility  of  Monster  and 
Connanght,  The  nninber  slaan,  of  pnaoss  of  inferior  degree,  ia 
Tsriooflly  stated,  hot,  according  to  .the  most  temperate  acGoant, 
was  not  less  than  fonr  thousand. 

Oo  the  side  of  the  Danes  there  perished,  besides  the  onwcwthy 
King  of  Leinster,!  and  ijOOO  of  his  followers,  many  distinguished 
leaders,  and,  as  some  writraa  atiert,  10,000  m«i  of  inferior  rank. 
Althoogh  this  celebrated  battle  acquires  a  distinctive  name  from 
the  village  nnder  consideration,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  sphere 
of  action,  where  armies  so  numerous  were  engaged,  was  extended 
widely  over  neighbonring  places.  Bones,  and  the  remaias  of 
military  weapons,  have,  indeed,  been  discovered,  in  excavations 

•  BrieDBoirfaalnb,kt(bo  timsofUt  de>tb,bitliBarBiof  Tkurj,WM 
Dot  IcH  than  eifhty-fonr  (or,  u  i«  sweTted  b;  Mine  irtiten,  eigbty-«)(hl) 
jeara  of  age.  Hii  patrialuo  aad  numeroui  virtnei  have  formed  lalyecll 
of  deurved  ealogy  with  all  wrllen  on  the  hiitory  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Walker  (Rial,  of  Iriih  Bardi,  p.  SB.)  coUecIa  tome  Initaocei  faToarable  (o 
a  belief  tbal  tbli  nrenarcb  beMo*ed  «iten<lve  patronage  on  tbe  droopioK 
lUeratnr«  «f  Ui  constty.  AMKiagtl  oikar  liberal  arli,  be  U  *aM  to  ban 
been  mncb  attached  la  mniic)  and  to  general  ii  tbii  Iradilleaary,  aad 
probably  correct  pertaaiioa,  that  In  pictorial  reprewntaliaBf  ke  is  ainally 
drawn  leaalng on  a  harp,  la  the  ansenm  of  Trlobj  College,  f>Bhlin,toa 
harp  richly  oraaBonled,  laid  to  have  belonged  to  tbli  reaoirpad  nooarcb. 
Bnt,  althongb  ill  antiquity  be  eTidently  great,  there  ii  oo  aafe  authority 
tar  believing  that  It*  ttrlngi  erer  Tibniled  to  tbe  eMobling  touch  of  the 
hero  of  Cleatarf.  After  the  baltle,  the  remalni  of  thli  royal  patriot  were 
Gonveyeditogetiier  with  tbebodieiof  hi*ianindgraadioa,who  attained  on 
tbe  same  Beld  a  ihare  In  tbe  immortal Ity  of  hli  fame,  fint  to  Kilnainhan, 
thence  to  Duleek,  and  finally,  for  lepulture,  to  Armagh. 

t  The  Gorpie  of  tUi  traitor  to  the  vital  inlereiti  of  hii  country,  il  said 
to  hare  been  iDdlgnantly  cait  Into  tbe  tea.  Whatever  may  he  the  nnnlt  of 
ireaion,  the  crime  remaina  unalterable  in  deteltable  chanctT)  and  iti* 
worthy  of  Dotice  that  thli  Hactnorough  waa  the  lineal  progenitor  of  Der- 
nod  Macmorough,  King  of  Leiaiter,  who  flru  introdoced  the  Aiigla-Nar> 
mnl.  In  1169. 
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effected  at  aoottsiderable  distance  from  CloDtarf^  which  sTe  believed 
to  present  relica  of  this  sanguinary  day^  and  to  eviace  the  great 
extent  of  the  field  of  contest.* 

^Clontarf  is  a  considerable  village^  the  prindpal  part  of  which, 
comprising  the  castle  and  the  church,  recedes  in  an  inland  direc- 
tion from  the  margin  of  the  bay.  On  the  edge  of  the  water  ere  nu- 
merous small  buildings,  termed  the  9ked9  of  Glontarf,  which  ap- 
pellation they  acquire  from  the  former  residence  of  fishermen,  who 
erected  here  many  wooden  fabrics,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
fish.  Neat  dwellings,  used  as  lodging-houses,  are  now  intev- 
spersed  among  the  relics  of  those  humble  sheds ;  but  the  most 
pleasing  parts  of  this  retired  and  agreeable  village  are  scattered, 
with  an  unstudied  diversity  of  site,  through  shaded  and  rural  lanes. 
Several  of  the  buildings,  thus  widely  placed,  are  villas  of  some 
extent.  Others  are  cottages  of  a  soft  and  embellished  character, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  occupation  of  persons  who  seek,  on*  this 
tranquil  shore,  a  summer  or  autumnal  residence,  for  the  advantage 
of  bathing.  The  whole  district  is  adorned  with  sheltering  wood.; 
and  prospects  of  considerable  beauty  are  obtained  at  several  points 
of  the  green  and  devious  lanes. 

A  monastery  was  founded. at  this  place  in  the  year  550,  which^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  erected  into  a  commandery  of 

*  The  battle  probably  raged  over  much  of  the  groand  now  occupied  by 
the  north-east  part  of  Dublin. — vide  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Ledwicb,  in 
Wilson's  Dublin  Mag.  for  May,  1763,  stating  that  bones,  and  other  ves- 
tiges, were  discovered,  in  great  numbers,  on  excavating  for  a  new  street 
then  building.  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  additions  to  Ware's  Antiquities,  vol.  it. 
p.  140«>dO,  observes  (hat  there  are,  near  Forest,  in  the  .barony  of  CoolocK, 
three  very  large  tumuli,  or  artificial  mounts;  one  of  which  ^'  was  opened 
for  gravel,"  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  found  to 
*'  contain  numbers  of  human  bones,  lying  promiscuously."  The  tumulns 
thus  investigated  was,  evidently,  raised  over  the  remains  of  persons  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  and  was,  consequently,  of  the  class  of  funeral  mounds 
termed  Battle  Barrows  by  English  antiquaries.  The  remaining  mounU 
are  probably  of  the  same  description,  and  Mr.  Harris  sQppotes  it  to  be  aot 
ualikely  that  the  whole  were  constructed  over  the  bodies  of  combalaiits  who 
perished  in  the  battle  of  Clpntarf. 
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kaiglits  templan.'  Upon  the  isoppressionr  <rf  the  Tanplaw, 
poflsessioas  passed  to  the  Ksigto  Hospitallers  of  St  Jolm  of 
Jernsalem^  at  which  time  Clontaif  becane  a  preceptory  of  tbt 
order^  and  one  of  the  chief <  seats  of  the  gratfd  prior  of  ffilmam- 
'hani. 

Sir  John  Rawson,  prior  of  Kilmainham,  and  treasvrcr  of 
Irdaaid  lor  several  years^  witli  the  consent  of  Us  chapter,  under 
th^  common  8eal>  surrendered^  in  the  SSnd  year  of  Henry  VTIl 
the  hospital,  with  its  dependencies,  into  the  king's  hands ;  and  wu, 
on  the  5mh  of  Jnne,  lQ4i,  created,  by  that  monarch,  Visooaiit 
Clontarf,  with  a  pension  of  500  marks. 

In  the  year  leoa,  the  "  manor,  teiritory,  tithes,  town,  and 
krdsliips"  of  Ckwtarf  were  granted  by  Q«een  Eliaafoeth  to  Sir 
Geoffipey  Fenton,  principal,  secretary  of  state,  who  is  styled  Iff 
Sir  Ricfaard  Cox  '^  a  moth  in  the  garmento  <tf  all  the  secretariei 
of  his  tmie."  Sir  Geoflrey  FeiAon  died  ih  1^08,  and  Ms  S8^ 
ceeded  by  his  son.  Sir  Wiiliam,  who  had  a  confirmation  of  tbis 
manor  in  the  year  1637,  nnder  the  commission  for  the  reaiedy 
of  defecUve  titles.  Sir  Maarjce  Fenton,  son  of  Sir  Wiiliam,  was 
created  a  baronet  by  Olirer  Cromwell,  and  died  before  his  fatber, 
leaving  an  only  son.  Sir  ll^lliam,  and  one  daughter;  bdh  of 
whinn  dying  nnmarned,  the  estate  of  tins  &mily  devolTcd  os 
Catharine,  thdr  annt,  who  had  espoused  John  King,  iMtd  ffing- 
ston. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  possession  and  descent  of  the  manor, 
it  is  ascertained  that  a  family  of  the  name  of  King  (different,  9S 
we  belioYe,  from  the  foregoing)  resided  in  the  castle  of  Clontarf 
in  the  rdgn  of  James  J.  and  had  considerable  pn^erty  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  On  the  15th  of  l>ecember,  1641,  tUi 
town  was  burned  by  the  republican  general.  Sir  Charles  Coote, 

at  which  time  were  destroyed  ^'  goods  and  chatteb,**  belongiog 

to  John  King,  Esq.  to  the  value  of  £4flOO, 

Oliver  Cromwell  bestowed  on  Captain  Blackwell,  one  of  the 

parliamentary  officers,  the  castle  and  forfeited  lands  of  Clontarf; 

who  afterwards  s(dd  the  estate  to  the  hmlky  of  Vernon,  in  which 

it  at  present  remains.     The  castle  is  supposed  io  hare  beca 
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bvilt  either  by  Hvgh  de  Lacy,  Lord  of  Memth  (whose  fondness 
for  the  erection  of  castellated  stmctores  will  be  often  noticed  in 
fntnre  pages) ,  or  by  Adam  de  Feipo,  one  of  his  knights,  to  whom 
he  granted  this  lordship.  It  is,  conseqne&tly,  one  of  the  oldest 
castles  of  the  pale,  bot  has  experienced  alterations  destructive  of 
the  orig^al,  character.  Considerable  repairs  and  improviements 
have  been  effected  by  John  Vernon,  Esq.  the  present  proprietor, 
who  has  also  richly  planted  and  ornamented  the  demesne. 

The  Paritk  Ckmrek  of  Clontarf  occnpies  the  site  of  the  monas- 
tery; and,  in  common  with  many  Irish  cfanrches  destroyed  daring 
tiiewars  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  wasrebailtin  1609.  The 
bnilding  is  small,  and  destitate  of  architectaral  embellishments, 
but  is  a  neat  stroctore,  baring  at  the  west  end  a  low  perfo- 
rated pier,  intended  for  the  reception  of  one  bell.  This  church 
contains  several  sepulchral  monnmei^ts,  foirly  executed  and  in 
good  preservation.  On  the  sooth  wall  is  a  monument  of  black 
aad  white  marble,  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  Bourchier,  and 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Charisi  BourcMer^  Esq.  of  Nortbamp- 
tonshire,  who  died  on  the  18th  of  May,  1716,  and  Barbara,  kis 
wtfe^  daughter  of  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.  of  Balls,  in  Hertford- 
shire, who  died  on  the  ^rd  of  December,  1719.'*  A  monument, 
likewise  of  marble,  commemorates  John  Kiipatnck,  Esq,  M.  F. 
for  Granard,  *^  son  and  heir  of  Major  Kilpatrick,  who  so  gloriously 
signalized  lumself  at  the  battle  of  Plassey,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal.* 't     At  this  place  is  the  family  vault  of  the  Remans,  of 

*  The  inscription  states  that  the  deceased  **  came  into  Ireland,  after 
the  Revolution,  with  the  Hon.  General  Villiers,  father  to  the  present  Earl 
of  Gruidison,  and  uncle  to  the  aforesaid  Barbara.  They  left  two  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  sometime  governor  of  Bombay  {  and  five  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  erected  this  monument  to  their  memory,  A.  D.  1158." 

f  We  are  informed  by  the  epitaph  *'  that  this  amiable  young  man  was 
without  the  affectation  usually  attendant  on  great  wealth,  a  social  friend, 
with  an  humane  and  generous  heart,  without  ostentation,  and  was  admired 
by  all  who  truly  knew  him.  His  early  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
was  inexpressibly  regretted.  He  married  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of 
William  Rochfort,  Esq.  of  Clontarf,  and  niece  to  the  late  Earl  of  Belvedere  s 
by  whom  he  left  one  son.*' 

VOL.  I  N 
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Qotttarf ;  and  there  are  alto  Bome  inscriptiont  to  tke  fiuntiy  of 
Baek/ori,  of  the  Bune  viUaife. 

Near  Qontaif  is  the  Chabtbb  Sosool,  a  substantial  aad 
capadoos  baildiiig,  SBrmonnted  with  a  cnpohu  Early  in  the 
righteenth  oeutary  many  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  md  geDtrjof 
Irabnd  united  themselTes  into  a  society  for  proBioting  and  este- 
blishing  parodiial  day-sdiools>  for  the  grataitons  instroctioB  of 
poor  children  in  the  English  language,  and  the  principles  of  tke 
christian  religion.  In  the  year  1733,  King  George  the  Second 
granted  his  royal  diarter  for  the  incorporation  of  this  society. 
Our  mention  of  the  Ckarier  Schools,  erected  in  pursuance  of  M 
deed  of  incorporation,  will  be  so  frequent  in  fiiture.  topogn- 
phical  pages,  that  it  is  desirable  to  eiq>lam  the  principle  on  wUdi 
tiiey  are  organized,  by  the  extract  of  a  few  passages  from  the 
charter  granted  by  the  king. 

In  that  document  it  is  observed  by  the  royal  patron  of  the 
society,  that,  from  information  afforded  by  the  lord  primate  aad 
other  distinguished  persons,  it  appears  that  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  "  there  are  great  tracts  of  land,  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  pqiists,"  and  that  '*  the  erecting  of  English  protestant  schools 
in  those  places  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  conversion.  To 
the  intent,  therefore,  that  the  children  of  the  popish,  and  other 
poor  natives,  of  the  said  kingdom  may  be  instructed  in  the 
English  tongue,"  &c.  the  incorporated  society  is  empowered  '*  to 
receive  and  enjoy  manors,  lands,  or  othor  estates,  not  exceed 
the  value  of  ^£2000  per  annum;*  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the 
establishing  and  supporting  English  protestant  schools  in  soch 
parts  of  the  kingdom  as  they  shall  think  proper.'* 

This  design  was  evidently  calculated  for  popularity  aatoag 
several  wealthy  and  powerful  classes.  In  addition  to  a  royil 
grant  of  ^1000  per  annum,  considerably  parliamentary  aid  his 
been  afforded,  and  many  bequests  from  private  persons  bare 

f  In  the  year  1792  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  his  late  migeity,  il- 
lowing  the  Society  to  receive  and  enjoy  any  estates,  &c.  not  ezceedinfi 
in  the  whole,  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £3000  sterling,  in  addition  totbe 
lands  which  by  the  first  charter  they  were  empowered  to  hold. 
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been  added  lo  the  ftmds  of  the  iosdtiitioii.  The  nvmber  of  Charter 
Schools  dispersed  over  diffiBrent  parts  of  Ireland  is  thtrty-seren. 
Cidldren  of  both  eexes  are  receiTed,  and  are  dieted,  clothed,  and 
instrttcted,  free  of  eq^ense.  In  the  year  1775^  the  society  en-* 
tered  on  a  resohition  to  admit  none  bnt  the  chHdren  of  papists  - 
into  these  schoob.  This  injvdidoiis  resobtion  was,  hovrerer^ 
Teecuided  in  180S.  The  nnmber  of  protestants  admitted  is  still  few, 
GMnpared  with  that  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  is  said  to  be  at  least 
in  a  ratio  with  the  proportion  of  {nrotestants  to  catholics,  in  the 
distriets  whence  the  wheels  are  supplied  with  inmates. 

The  annnal  income  of  the  incorporaled  society,  arising  from 
estates  and  fonded  property,  M  stated  at  abottt  j^869.  Thesnms 
annually  granted  by  parKasMot  have,  in  many  years,  exceeded 
sSnjOOO.  The  number  of  children  instructed  and  supported,  by 
aseans  of  this  large  income,  has  varied  considerably  at  different 
periods,  in  a  recent  year,  the  total  nnmber  on  the  establish- 
ment was  2550,  comprising  1500  boys  and  1050  g^rls. 

Mabiro,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  is  situated  at  a 
aliort  distance  from  Clontarf,  on  the  road  leading  towards  Dublin. 
Tlie  mansion  so  termed  was  erected  by  the  late  patriotic,  tasteful, 
and  accomplished  Earl  of  Charlemont;  and  this  structure  will  he 
r^^ded  with  additional  interest  when  the  spectator  recollects 
the  amiable  motive  of  its  founder.«-^ames  Caalfield,  Earl  of 
Charlemont,  after  travelliag  <m  the  continent  for  many  years  of 
'  yomth,  and  mixing  wiUi  distinction  in  the  polished  circles  of  the 
most  splendid  courts,  felt  it  a  duty  of  patriotism  to  fix  Ms  resi- 
dence in  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  is  well  known  to  have 
bnilt  the  villa  termed  Marino,  entirely  vrith  a  view  of  strengthening 
hk  attachment  to  a  district,  then  frr  less  eligible  as  a  place  of 
residence  than  at  present.  At  this  place,  and  at  his  mansion  in 
Dublin,  his  Lordship  assembled  round  him  numerous  works  of 
antient  and  modern  art;  and  here  were  passed,  in  literary  amuse- 
ments, or  refined  society,  most  of  the  retired  hours  of  this  truly 
excellent  nobleman,  in  the  meridian  and  decline  of  his  life.  The 
Bumsion  contains  many  apartments,  arranged  with  much  classical 
taste,  and  enriched  with  estimable  works  in  painting  and  scnlp- 

n2 
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tore.  The  demesne  comprises  about  one  bondred  acres^  fiady 
wooded  and  somptaously  <wnamented.  As  tbe  most  admired 
circamstance  of  artificial  decoratioik,  most  be  noticed  tie  Catme, 
a  small  but  beautiful  fiabric,  erected  after  tbe  designs  of  Sir  W- 
Chambers.*  We  regret  to  observe  that  this  very  attractive  de- 
mense  is,  at  present,  subject  to  considerable  neglect. 

Pursuing  the  margin  of  the  bay  to  the  southern  side,  we  q«it 
Dublin  by  Baggot-street,  where  the  assemblage  of  jaunting-can, 
jingles,  and  other  carriages,  waiting  for  passengers,  or  deUvering 
their  freight,  announces  our  entry  on  a  line  of  busy  thoroqghfiMPe. 
At  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  firom  the  castle  of  Dublia 
is  the  village  of  BaUs'Mdge,  deriving  its  name  from  a  stone 
bridge  over  a  stream  which  issues  from  the  mountains  near  Rodi- 
brook,  and  falb  into  the  Bay  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village.f 
Near  this  place  is  the  College  Botanic  Garden,  now  rendered  ol 
minor  interest  by  .the  splendid  establishment  at  Glassnevin. 

In  proceeding  towards  Black*rock  we  pass  through  JBooten^ 
lownX  And  fVUliametoton,  containing  several  seats  of  nobility  and 

*  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Chamben  became  acquainted  with.  Lord 
Charlemont  whilst  pursuinj^  his  studies  at  Rome.  Chambers  furnished  de- 
signs for  many  of  the  improvements  at  Marino,  an  account  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  his  Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture.  Sir  William  there  observes, 
that  the  design  of  tbe  Casino  nas  originally  that  of  one  of  the  '*  end  pa^ 
▼ilions  of  a  considerable  coraposition,  made,  soon  after  his  retara  from 
Italy,  for  Edwyn  Lasceiles,  Esq.  afterwards  Lord  Harewood.  The  same 
composition,  with  considerable  variations,  was  afterwards  wrought  to  the 
extent  of  a  palace,  for  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Sweden.*'  No  part,  how- 
ever, of  either  of  these  large  designs  was  carried  into  execution,  except  that 
at  Marino.  The  building  was  erected  by  Simon  Verpoyle,  after  models 
made  in  London  under  the  direction  of  Sir  W.  Chambers.  The  oleTStina 
and  plans  of  this  Casino  are  given  in  the  1st  and  Snd  plates  of  the  work 
mentioned  above. 

f  In  the  vicinity  of  Balls-bridge  stood  Baggotrath  Caatle^  noticed  in 
our  account  of  the  battle  of  Rathmines,  as  tbe  scene  of  some  military 
operations  in  the  17th  century.  The  rains  of  this  structure  have  been 
lately  taken  down,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains. 

t  The  word  BooUr  (as  is  observed  in  '^  Hibernia  Antiqua  '*)  woald  ap> 
pear  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Irish  Bothaty  a  street,  or  road. 
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gmtry,  among  which  are  conspicuoaB  TVimieBion,  the  property  of 
Lord  Trirnkston^  WUlow^pmrk,  saocesshFely  the  residence  of 
Lord  Carleton  and  Viacoimt  Monntmorres  ^  and  Merrion  Cattle , 

.lajfce  the  eeat  of'  Viscosnt  Fitaswilliam,  and  at  present  of  the 
Swr  of  Pembroke, 

The  main  line  of  road  now  presents,  on  both  sides,  a  conti- 
MittdB  of  bniMings,  destmctive  of  all  pretensions  to  village  sim- 
plicity; and  is  enUveoed,  pardcnlarly  at  the  time  of  bathing,  with 
nimberkss  carriages,  of  various  descriptions,  -  from  the  well-ap- 
pointed equipage,  at  once  convenient  and  snperb,  down  to  the 
jasnting-car  of  passage,  drawn  by  one  miserable  garron,  so  ill-fed, 
iU-groomed  and  lean,  that  it  would  appear  to  be  scarcely  capable 
of  accelerating  its  own  dissolution  by  an  effort  towards  speed  of 
foot.  Yet,  beasts  thus  vnretched  and  destitute  of  flesh,  draw 
with  rapidity  a  heavy  load,  when  urged  by  the  stimulants  of 
drivers,  who,  like  themselves,  feel  only  where  the  scourge  falls ; 

-  add,  be  the  conveyance  costly  or  humble,  we  gain  the  village  of 
Black-rock  with  expedition,  and  enter  it,  if  in  the  summer-season, 

.  amidst  dust,  noise,  and  a  tumultuous  throng. 

When  arrived,  unless  fovoured  with  an  introduction  to  certain 
chosen  spots,  we  look  in  vsun,  to  the  character  of  the  place,  for 
the  magnet  which  thus  attracts  multitudes.    The  street  of  transit, 

-tUckly-Uned  with  honses  of  an  ordinary  description,  holds  forth 
no  charms  ^  and^  independent  of  some  agreeable  and  ornamental 

.dwellings,  retired 'from  the  busy  thoroughfare,  the  sole  induce- 

-nent  to  visitants  is  found  in  the  facility  of  bathing  on  the 
9&k  and  gently-sloping  strand.     Numeroqs  detached  villas,  how- 

X  eyer>  command  fine  views  of  the  sea  and  contiguous  country,  and 
Itfive extensive  demesnes,  enridied  with  shrubberies,  and  other- 
wise disposed  with  great  taste.  Maretimo,  lately  a  seat  of  Lord 
Cloncurry,  has  been  long  distinguished  as  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  this  neighbourhood. 

The  next  stage  in  the  line  of  fooildings,  admitting  of  a  distinc- 
tive appellation,  is  Montpbllibr,  a  "  village,  "  containing  many 
handsome  domestic  structures,  amongst  which  must  be  noticed 
MantpeUler-Caatle,  tKe  seat  of  Sir  William  Bethaa,  Ulster  king 
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at  arms,  and  principal  herald  of  all  Irelaiid.*  The  gronds 
attached  to  thia  agreeable  raaidence  have  been  improved  by  1% 
William  Belham,  with  exquisite  taste^  and  command  Tiewa  alnioal 
unrivalled  in  beauty » reaching  oyer  a  rich  eapanae  of  varied  acraery, 
and  bounded  by  the  Wicklow  moantaina,  a  Umit  at  onoe  lovdy 
and  aublime. 

M0NK8TOWN,  next  in  the  line  of  villagea,  is  aaid^  bst  en 
no  creditable  authority,  to  ckrive  its  name  from  a  former  monaatic 
foundation.  Here  is  a  building  termed  M&nkttovn^cMstie,  the 
seat  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Jones  ^  but  tins  mansion  acquires  its 
present  appdlation  from  courtesy  alone,  as  tlie  castdlated  per^i 
tions  are  merely  imilative,  and  were  constructed  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  The  church  is  a  spacious  building  of  stone^  plain,  hot 
respectable  in  design,  erected  in  1797- 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  above  viDage,  and  five 
miles  and  one  quarter  from  Dublin,  is  Kino's  •town,  formerly  termed 
DuNLBARY,  an  object  of  curiosityi  on  account  of  the  extensbe 
works  now  in  jn'ogress,  towards  the  formation  of  a  new  harbour. 
The  obstructions  of  navigation  in  the  bay  of  Dublin  have  been  al- 
ready stated.  The  bar  which  we  have  preriously  noticed,  is,  indeed, 
impassable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
shelter  has  been  hitherto  unattainable  fbr  a  vessel  embayed  by  a 
storm  from  sea.  No  situation  for  an  artificial  harbomr  was  dis- 
coverable on  the  northern  coast ;  and  it  was,  th^gifbre,  determuMd 
to  construct  a  harbour  at  Dunleary,  on  the  south,  as  a  place  suf- 
ficiently ''  to  the  east,  or  windward,  to  secure  the  depth  of  water 
at  all  times  necessary  to  shelter  large  trading  vesada  and  shq» 
of  war,  and  so  &r  to  the  west,  or  leeward,  aa  to  ofier  aeoority  to 
fleets  of  smaller  vessels,  attempting,  in  vain,  perhaps,  at  thst 

*  On  mentioning  this  gentleman  we  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  on  as  to  echt 
tlM  pnblic  opinion,  by  observing  that  Sir  W.  Betham  not  only  ranks  as  one  of 
the  best  genealogists  in  the  Britiih  empire,  bat  that  to  his  seal,  indasiry, 
and  integrity,  the  ofltee  of  arms  is  indebted  for  a  degree  of  order  and  ac- 
caracy  to  which  it  had  been  a  stranger  for  more  than  «  ceotory  ]^ns«i 
to  the  date  of  his  appointment.  His  duties  are,  with  Sir  W,  Bethamt  « 
study  rather  than  a  mere  official  obligation ;  and  to  his  exertions  the  hii- 
torian  is  equally  indebted  with  the  gentry  of  the  country. 


%hmt,  to  GNMS  the  bar,  and  iMap*ble  of.  rcadiiiig  the  finest  ba&4 
bour,  if  too  £ur  to  windward." 

A  emaU  bay  at  this  place  was  naturally  fomed  by  an  indenta* 
tien  of  the  coast;  and  a  pier>  of  rode  construction,  had  been 
erected,  which,  however,  aflSnrded  an  nnocrtain  shelt^  to  yeseeis 
under  stress  of  weather.  The  new  pier  is  formed  half  a  mile 
farther  to  the  east,  or  nearer  to  Dalkey,  at  the  oommenoement  of 
a  rocky  tract,  denominated  the  Codling^rocks ;  to  the  westward 
of  which,  within  the  shelter  of  the  pier,  the  bottom  is  a  fine  sand* 
The  probable  expense  of  the  works,  according  to  an  estimate  laid 
before  parliament,  is  a£505/XX).  The  pier  is  designed  to  extend 
3800  feet,  and  to  consist  of  four  parts>  '^  the  first  ranning  directly 
firom  the  shore  to  the  distance  of  1500  feet,  in  a  direction  north- 
east; the  next  returning,  in  a  direction  norths  500  feet;  the  third 
ninning  north-west  500  feet ;  and  the  foarth  west  SOO  feet.  The 
base  of  the  pier  will  be  somewhat  more  than  900  feet  in  breads, 
terminating  in  a  perpendicnlar  lace  on  the  side  of  the  harboar, . 
and  an  inclined  plane  towards  the  sea.  A  qnay,  fifty  feet  wide,  will 
ran  along  the  sammit,  protected  by  a  parapet,  eight  feet  highj 
on  the  outside.  At  the  extremity  will  be  a  beacon  to  mark  the 
harbour.  Close  to  the  pier-head,.  there  will  be  a  depth  of  water 
of  twenty-foor  feet,  at  the  lowest  springs,  which  will  admit  a 
frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  or  an  Indiaman  of  800  tons,  and  at  two 
Iwors  flood,  a* seventy-four  may  take  refoge  with  safety.**^ 

The  first  stone  of  this  great  work  was  laid  in  1817>  and  the 
whole  has  been  since  in  aetire  and  successfal  progress.  The 
elects  of  so  important  an  undertakmg  have,  already,  been  sensibly 
felt  in  the  drcomstances  of  the  sorroondiag  country.  Before  the 
commencement  of  this  extensive  pier,  Dunleary  consisted  entirely 
of  the  cabins  of  fishermen ;  and  constitated,  however  humble, 
the  last  assemblage  of  habitations,  towards  the  east,  between 
Dublin  and  Bullog.  Domestic  buildings  have  recently  increased 
in  every  direction,  comprising  some  dibble  houses,  calculated  for 
retired  residence.  Enclosures  have  been  made,  and  agriculture  has 
claimed  its  dues  on  cheerless  pbdns,  lately  productive  chiefly  of 

•  Hist  of  Dublin  by  Wbiteiaw  and  Wal»b,  p.  1875. 
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tone  umI  hntlL  IV  wont  of  wood  will  long  be  fait,  in  tSmm 
tofrardfi  the  imprOTemeat  of  thia  ndglibavrhood,  aa  ngaids  tl< 
oriMBieatRl  chanctar;  but  the  M^viewB  preBent  some  of  the 
boldest  featnrei  of  tbe  bay,  in  combimtioBs  higUy  pictnreaqM; 
Mid  the  Tillage  wiU,  probably  at  no  dieUnt  day,  e^Miid  into  a 
tAirn  of  much  hahiouMe  reaort. 

We  have  already  atated^  in  oar  aoconnt  of  hiatorical  eventa 
rdadug  to  the  City  of  Dublin,*  that  his  Majesty,  King  Geoige 
the  Foarth,  embalmed  it  the  port  of  Dimleary  when  quitting  Ire- 
litod,  after  hia  memorable  visit  to  thia  country  ui  the  year  18S1. 
This  interesting  event  took  place  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  S^ten- 
berj  and  the  dqtartnre  of  the  sovereign  was  witneased  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  attached  subjects,  on  whom  his  gradtwa 
daneanonr  had  imprinted  indelible  sentimeats  of  admiratioo 
and  esteem.  The  descendants  of  the  various  classes  asaenUed 
on  thia  occasion  will  long  regard,  with  a  aigh  of  regret,  the 
tract  of  Irish  land  last  gladdened  with  the  preseace  «rf  a 
patriot  King,  whose  name  and  visit  must  be  subjects  of  national 
reverence,  and  honest  pride,  when  every  eye  that  witnessed  his 
dqwrtnre  shall  be  extinct,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  padfic  progreai 
atand  recorded  alone  in  the  pages  of  the  historian.  Since  this 
port  was  boDoored  as  the  place  of  bis  Mjyesty's  embarkatuHi,  it 
haa  been  denominated  Kino 'a  •?  own. 

BuLLOo,  fiiiTOKx,  or  BoLiiocx,  the  next  village  on  the  aoathon 
coast,  baa  a  small  quay,  and  a  castle  of  considerable  extent, 
which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  bmily  of  Fagan,  of  Feltrim. 
Tins  is  a  square,  or  rather  oblong  building,  having  few  windows  i 
but  the  harshness  oi  its  oatlinee  is  relieved  by  the  ornamental 
character  of  the  pvapet,  which  ascends  pyramidally  at  aevaal 
centres  and  angles,  and  was  designed  chiefly  fw  the  purpose  of 
embelliahment.  Near  Bullog  was  lately  to  be  seen  a  rocki^- 
Btone,  the  curious  position  of  which  was  evidently  effected  by  arti- 
ficial means. 

Dalkby,  the  last  village  on  this  ude  of  the  bay,  is  situated  at 

*  Vide  pifc  85  of  Ibe  prsteat  volume. 
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tb»  iMMe  of  a  kfty  moimtain^  but  oomiOMids  extennve  *Mihvievr«, 
in  which  the  hill  of  Howth  forma  a  promineat  feaHare^  rislBg  majos- 
ticaUy  upon  As  north,  as  a  natural  gnard  to  the  reccSMs  of  the 
iMy .  In  the  early  periods  of  the  connexion  between  Irekoidaiid 
England,  and  eyen  thronghoot  a  great  part  of  the  8e:renteeiitb 
centary,  the  harbonr  at  thb  place  eonstitnted  the  moatr  frequent 
retort  of  shippii^  engaged  in  commercial  interchanges  between 
the  two  coimtriess  and  the  vUlage,  in  the  same  ages^  consequently 
acted  as  an  oocastonal  repository  of  goods  bebnging  to  the  mel^ 
chants  of  Dublin. 

For  the  protection  of  a  pbce  thus  important ,  sev^n  strong 
castles,  or  fortified  houses,  were  erected^  three  of  which,  althongli 
dinnantled,  and  applied  to  humble  uses,  are  stiU  in  fair  preserm^ 
tion.  It  has  been  sometimes  asserted  that  these  buildings  are  of 
Dannh  origin  $  but  the  architecture  satisfactoiily  shows  that 
they  were  erected  by  the  early  En^sh  settlers.  The  privl- 
lege  of  holding  markets  and  fairs  was  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  After  the  neglect  of  its  harbour,  however,  Dalkey 
speedily  sank  into  its  present  diaracter,  that  of  a  poor  and  thiply* 
inhabited  viUa^.  It  most  be  noticed,  for  the  information  of  the 
antiquarian  visiter,  that  his  examinstion  of  Dalkey^kUl  will  be 
rewarded  with  the  view  of  a  Cromlech.  On  the  eirtensive  Com*- 
mum  of  Dalkey  are  also  the  remains  of  a  circle  of  upright  stones. 

At  this  place  Sir  John  Talbot,  Lord  Furnival,  afterwards  the 
renowned  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  landed  in  1414,  at  which  time  he 
entered  on  the  chief  government  of  Ireland  3  and  many  subsequent 
viceroys  also  debarked  at  the  same  port.  The  property  of  Dal- 
key is  at  present  vested  in  Lord  Carysfort,  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Christchurch. 

The  small  Island  op  Dalkey  contains  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
ckniob,  dedicated  to  St.  Benedict;  and  it  is  observed,  in  the 
''  Antiquities  of  Ireland**  published  under  the  name  of  Grose, 
that  Kistvaens,  enclosing  human  bones,  were  *'  formerly*'  dis- 
covered on  this  island.  The  vestiges  must,  probably,  be  ascribed 
to  the  Celtic,  or  Belgic,  tribes  of  a  very  remote  aera^  and,  when 
describing  the  neighbouring  village  of  Killynes,  in  a  page  briefly 


BBfaMqaeat,  we  hne  tka  offortmdtj  of  ■ortriag  tetliv  pie-  - 
■■■inil  tnc»  of  tke  Mve  pecqile. 

At  iiiaiiKBM  U  M  obrittk,  atootad  by  tte  hta  Jrta  Miyi, 
Saq.  which  ia  friaced  on  rioDg  gnmad,  »d  ■•  ■  lit.  — rh-^id 
I  iiM|iii  mmM  olyect  for  muaj  taaoam^ag  Miles. 

Hariag  thns  perfamad  a  omit  of  the  tmj  of  DaUui,  watiamg 
tha  prine^al  olgecU  vUch  tiae  ita  traly  beaalifal  ahoret,  we 
ooBdact  Aa  raato-  to  the  ^aoe  that  u  deeaMd  likatyMxtto 
■tltatt  his  eariaoty,  if  eagagcd  m  a  |iiiiiiial  iimaiinliiM  of 
the  enviieiiB  of  the  Iriah  metropolis. 

The  PaoMixPAKK,  ntuded on  the aorth-weat  Bide<tf  ]>nbli>, 
Kte  aa  an  appendage  to  the  digaitf  of  the  rica-fcgal  astaUlsh- 
Biait,  aikd  a  place  of  pnUic  resort  for  euccisa  and  raaeatBoa. 
TUb  astanare  and  weU-dea^tned  dsaMsne  contains  the  sanuaer 
faaidence  of  the  k>rd  Uentenaiit,  and  hooaes  for  the  {wiMipal  awd 
andsr  seoetaries  of  state,  and  other  officera  of  gorgiwncwt, 
together  witti  a  sdiool  for  the  lAiUra  of  soUiaB,  and  a  military 


We  m  informed,  in  the  History  of  Dablin  by  Dr.  WaM, 
that  the  park  darires  its  name  fitom  a  comqition  of  tte  Irish  term 
A1»aa  aiye  (dear,  or  fair,  watv)  pronounced  /ImiaU,  "  wUeh, 
artiealated  in  the  brief  Eo^idi  manner,  eractiy  rascaaUaa  the 
word  nuenix."*    The  mann  of  I%Knix  made  part  of  the  teds 

*  Tkeaprias,  ar  «^  balioTC4 1*  hnn  givM  a  auae  I*  *•  dmaaa^ 
•tUl  eiirt*.  "  It  b  litaated."  okMrvM  Dr.  Wakta,  "  ia  a  g^,  hmi^ 
the  tower  Ufce,  aear  the  gnuid  entnaw  lata  tbe  Tue-regal  lodfe,  aad  hat 
beea  freqaented  fntn  tinM  iBn^Borial,  for  the  lappoMd  nlabrity  of  it* 
walen.  It  b  a  itroag  chal  jbeate.  It  rcakaiaed,  bowerer,  io  a  rade  aai 
•apned  itat*  Ull  Ibe  yen  laOO,  wken,  in  cimeqaenca  ot  aoma  ■appoaei 
aarai  It  kad  tWtetai,  tt  buaadlalel;  acqalred  culutihj,  ud  wai  sack 
frcf  aMtoA.  AlMBt  Iva  jtmn  after,  it  waa  iadoaad,  ami  la  now  trntag 
Ike  roaaatic  objecU  af  tke  Park.  Ii  b  appraackad  by  a  gradaal  ^acaal 
Ikroagfa  a  planted  areaae.  Tke  apa  b  coTered  bj  a  ^tatl  urBcUre  af 
Portland  itoae,  on  wbichdlt  a  coloMUdeacle,  ai  tbe  emblev  of  loB(eTilj. 
TKt  appropriate  omanenl  wai  erected  by  Lord  WUtirorth."  Betiad 
tke  tpriai  b  a  raatic  kaUdiBg,  wHb  leati  for  tke  noBerant  penoai  wb* 
repair  la  Ikbipat  for  tke  purpoM  af  driaUag  tte  watan. 
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•f  ffibMudun,  aadwu  natremiend  to  tiMCffOvmbjrSirJdba 
Rawson^  prior  ci  thai  koq^ntel^  in  tlie  rrign  of  Homy  VIIL  An 
iBteation  of  kmamg  tiie  deuionieiiito  a  deer-park  was  eatertaiiied 
in  the  time  ^  Qneen  fiUnbeth,  Imt  tins  des^pi  waa  not  caifiod 
into  efect  till  the  vieO'^MTalty  of  the  Dake  of  Onnoade^  is  tiw 
rfllgit  of  Charles  II,  amce  whkh  date  kiffo  additioas  haire  been 
aMide  iron  laada  pnrehaaed  under  the  sanetion  of  the  crown^* 
The  completion  of  the  demesne,  aa  regards  omameatel  disposal, 
was,  haiMfw,  rsscmred  for  Ae  acaomplished  Earl  of  ChesterMi, 
who,  whilst  residing  id  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieatenant,  endMHIahed 
the  psrk  with  many  watts  and  plantations. 

Notwithatandiag  theefibrtsof  Lord  Chesterfield,  thiaezten* 
aire  pailc  is  more  conqpienoas  for  natural  than  artificial  beauties; 
and  is,  perhaps,  in  erery  point  of  view,  except  as  regards  dknen- 
aions,  ezoelled  by  many  demesnes  in  the  possession  of  ennobkder 
priyate  individoals.    Its  attractions  are,  however,  considerdMe. 

Two '^  lakes,"  of  moderate  extent,  are  well  sitnated  to  adscn 
the  prinopai  ride^  and  thefar  pensive  waters  intermingle  with  the 
•cenery  at  several  paints  of  observation.  Thegreatexlent  of  the 
groands,  and  the  prevailing  undulation  of  sorfibce,  produce  an 
abundant  variety  of  landscape;  and  many  noble  views  are  obtuned 
of  eontignoBS  tracts,  in  which  the  dty  of  Dahlia  stands  diq^layed 
with  pecoUar  advantage. 

The  endeavours  of  Lord  Chesterfield  vrere  chiefly  directed  to 
the  disposal  of  the  grounds  5  but,  in  one  bstanoe,  he  called  to  his 

*  In  Hm  work  before  cited,  dw  extsat  sad  dineniions  oC  tUa  p«rk 
are  stated  at  follow,  on  the  aathority  of  a  sanrey  made  by  Beraard  ScalOy 
in  the  year  il*l6*  **  From  the  Dublin  fate  by  the  Magazine  and  Hiber- 
nian school  to  Knockmaroon  gate,  two  miles  and  sixty-six  perches*  From 
the  DabUa  gate  by  the  Phoenix  Colnmn  to  Castle-knock  gate,  two 
■silos  aad  thirty  perches.  FientheDabliagateby  Hairereof  the  Yioa. 
v^ia  Lodge  to  Oastle-fcaock  gate  two  miles  one  qaartBT  and  twenty-eevoB 
perches  I  and  from  Castle-knock  gate  to  Knockmaroon  gate,  half  a  mile 
and  ifty-foar  perches.  Its  contents  were  found  to  be  1069  acres,  Irish 
plantation  measure  i  or  1759  acres  and  twenty-two  perches,  English  sta- 
tute measure,  contained  in  a  circumforence  of  flye  and  a  half  Irish,  or  . 
seven  BagHsh  adies.^    Hist,  of  DnUin,  vol.  S.  p.  131 1. 
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aid*  the  deoomlive  hands  of  ardhiteofcore-  aad  8Ciil|itiire. — In  the 
ointre.of  an  area^  approached  by  four  avenues^  his  l<»dridp  erected 
a  sione  colamn,  of  the  Corinihian  order,  on  the  to(p  of .  which  u 
Bcniptnred  the  emblem  of  the  Phoenix,  re-prodnctiTe  from  its  own 
ashes.  There  appears  to  be  little  propriety  in  the  adcqitinn  «£« 
figure^  which  is  connected  with  the  demesne  in  no  other  way  tito 
by  the  operation  of  an  angliciem  caknlated  to  create  natiomi 
jnsibifity !  and  the  pillar  (no  more  than  thirty  feet  in  height)^  sinks 
.mto  inaignificanee,  when  viewed  as  the  central  ornament  of  so 
0Xten8i?e  a  district. 

FVom  the  area  embellished  with  this  Corinthian  oolnmn>  we  may 
approach  the  Fice'Tegal  Lodge,  forming-  the  country,  or  summer, 
residence  of  the  lord  lieatenant.  This  meat  be  considered  as  a 
place  of  temporary  retirement,  ral^ar  than-  as  a  bnilding  of  state, 
ocmnected  with  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  The  honse  was 
erected  by  a  private  individual,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  ^  and 
'^  first  important  improvements  were  made. by  Lord  Hard- 
wkke,  in  1802,  at  which  time  that  nobleman  added  wings  to  the 
original  small  and  plain,  structure  of  brick.  The  north  front, 
which  forms  the  only  ornamental  facade,  was  chiefly  erected  by 
Lord  Whitworth,  after  a  design  of  Fronds  Johnstone,  Esq. 
This  fiN>nt  is  decorated  with  four  Ionic  pillars,  sustaming  a  pedi- 
ment; and  is  of  a  respectable  and  pleasing  character.  At  this 
^country  seat  of  the  Viceroy,  his  Majesty,  King  George  the  Fourth, 
(aS'has  been  noticed  more  fully  in  a  previous  page)  chiefly  resided 
during  his  visit  to  Ireland,  in  the  year  1821. 

The  f^w  subordinate  domestic  buildings  in  the  vice-regal 
demesne  are  scarcely  entitled  to  examination. 

The  Hibernian  Society^s  School,  for  the  children  of  toldien, 
stands  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  park.  The  building  con- 
sists of  a  centre,  with  luge  projecting  wings,  the  whole  forming 
a  front  of  about  SOO  feet  in  extent,  and  three  stories  in  height. 
The  central  division  contains  a  school  and  dormitories  for  boys ) 
the  western  wing  is  occupied  by  the  female  part  of  the  establish- 
ment ',  and  the  wing  towards  the  east  is  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  commandant,  adjutant^  and  chaplain.— rThe  society,  en- 
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gflgtd  in  the  naefol  pmpoMS  of  tids  charity,  was  iBcorporal^  i» 
1769 ;  hat  the  school  was  opened  two  years  pfevions  to  that  date; 
A  new  chatter  was  granted  in  the  year  1808.  The  nvmber  eC 
ohtldrea  on  the  establishment  nsnally  exceeds  600,  of  which  boya 
constitute  the  majority.  The  fiianily  of  the  lord  lientenantr 
when  residing  at.  the  vice-regal  lodge  in  the  park,  generally  at- 
tends divine  service  in  the  chapel  attached  to  this  institalion* 

Tke  Eopal  MiHiary  Infirmary  occupies  an  elevated  spot  o£ 
grannd,  and  is,  in  every  reqpect,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed.  The  principal  parts  consist  of  a  centre  and 
two  wings,  extending,  in  the  whole,  to  the  length  of  170  Iset. 
The  interior  comprises  thirteen  wards,  of  which  seven  are  medical 
and  six  surgical.  This  stnctare  was  completed  in  1788,  at  the 
expense  of  sS9000,  after  the  plans  of  Mr.  William  Gibson,  archi^^ 
tect. 

On  the  highest  ground  in  the  park,  a  site  lately  occn|»ed  by 
the  Saluie  Battery,  where  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted^ 
for  discharge  on  rejoicing  days,  has  been  recently  erected  a  lofty 
pyramidal  structure,  termed  the  fFelimgtm  TetAmomal.  This 
monument  is  designed  to  commemorate  the  adiievements  of  the 
illustrious  native  of  Ireland,  whose  name  it  bears,  Arthur,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  was  erected  by  means  of  public  subsoriptiony 
at  the  expense  of  about  ^£20,000.  Numerous  models  were  sub* 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee  appointed  to  manage 
this  public  undertaking ;  and  that  fumishod  by  Mr.  R.  Smirke, 
junior,  was  finally  selected. 

From  a  pedestal,  placed  on  the  platform  of  a  lofty  flight  of 
ateps,  proceeds  a  massive  obelisk,  rising  to  the  extreme  height  of 
205  feet.  In  the  die  of  the  pedestal,  on  each  side,  is  a  panel, 
ornamented  with  representations,  in  basso-relievo,  of  the  prin- 
cipal victories  obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  On*  a  pedes** 
tal,  placed  centrally  in  regard  to  the  principal  front,  is  to  stand 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  hero  commemorated }  and  on  the  four 
faces  of  the  ponderous  obelisk  are  inscribed  the  names  of  all  the 
victories  by  which  Ids  military  career  has  been  distinguished. 
The  following  arc  the  principal  villages,  and  other  objects  de* 
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iuuidtiig  topograpUad  notice,  in  the  immediate  ndgfabomliood  el 
DebKn,  to  the  souvb  of  the  Phoenix  Pkrk.*  The  whole  are  ncn- 
tioned  aooording  to  thdr  locality,  in  diTCfging  from  tbe  viciaitf 
of  the  park,  rather  than  in  attention  to  a  right  of  precedcmce  in 
deacription,  proceeding  from  extent  or  importance. 

CsAVBi^ixoD,  or  GBAPBL-IaoLDB,  a  conaiderable  village^  bor- 
dering upon  tiie  confines  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  iaagree^ly  ntnatei 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  lifiey,  which  display  moch  exquisite 
scenery  in  their  meandering  eonrse  between  this  place  and  Ijaam, 
In  this  Tillage  iOng  William  III.  passed  several  days,  on  retanuag 
fipom  his  expeditien  to  the  sonUi,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  |  **  employed,"  says  Ldand, ''  in  reoeiring  pedtiona^  and 
redressii^  the  grierances  arising  from  perpetual  vioiationa  of  bis 
protection."  The  mansion  in  which  he  resided  was  ft««|aently 
nsed  as  the  country  seat  of  the  viceroys  of  Ireland,  before  the 
pmrchase  and  improvement  of  the  Lodge  in  the  park.  Dr.  Boal- 
ter,  Ardibishop  of  Armagh,  when  he  filled  the  office  of  one  of  the 
lords  justices,  in  1736,  repaired  this  palatial  dwelling,  and  oe* 
cnpied  it  as  a  principal  residence.  Thechnrchis  asmall  bat  neat 
atmctare,  destitute  of  moonmental  inscriptions.  Chapel-iaod 
was  formerly  impropriated  to  the  nrighboaring  hospital  of  St.  Jolia 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  village  of  CLONDAuciir,  distant  from  Dublin  five  nules 
towards  the  south-west,  is  highly  worthy  of  examination,  esp^- 
dally  by  the  traveller  newly  arrived  in  this  country,  as  it  presents, 
in  a  favourable  point  of  view,  many  objects  forming  characteriatical 
features  in  the  village*8cenery  of  Ireland.  The  devious  street  is 
lined  with  the  low  cabins  usual  to  the  peasantry  of  this  islaiid; 
but  with  such  as  rank  among  the  neatest  of  their  ordinary  dwel- 
lings. The  ruinous  remains  of  a  fortified  house  firown  in  stone 
near  one  entrance  of  the  humble  village ;  and,  in  the  vicinity  of 
1^  small  and  modem  church  (which  su^qplants  a  decayed  8tractnr«, 
of  comparative  splendour)  rises  the  noble  spectacle  of  a  ronnd  or 
pillar-tower. 

Some  modem  writers  suggest  that  the  autient  celebrity  of  this 
place  commenced  with  a  Danish  population.     But  for  such  an 
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of^nieii  tlMy  hftTO  no  somid  authority )  aad  the  exntenee  of  the 
piliar-tower  vnites  with  other  causes  in  persiiMling  the  impre- 
jvdiccd  invest^ifator  that  the  origin  of  the  place  ia  of  a  date  te 
more  remote.  An  abbey  was  fovnded  here  at  an  early  period, 
of  which  St.  Cronan  Mochna  was  the  first  abbot.  This  r^giooa 
pile  was  spoiled  and  bamed  at  several  different  tines  j  naady,  in 
the  years  832>  1071*  and  10T6.  Anlabb,  or  Anliffe^the  Danbh  King 
of  DabHn,  erected  a  fort,  or  ^*  palace,'*  at  CIondaBdn  $  which, 
abont  the  year  866,  was  destroyed  by  the  Irish.  Such  disastsra 
w«re  too  common  to  csBse  any  lasting  desertion ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  tiiis  town  constitated  a  Catonred  place  ei  Danish  resi* 
dence,  whikt  that  barbarous  people  retained  power  OTsr  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Rcmnd  Thtaer  is  in  good  preservation,  but  wonld  i^)pear 
to  lean  slightiy  from  the  perpendienlar.  This  curioas  &bric» 
wbicb  is  among  the  plunest  of  sach  erections  in  Irehnd,  is  ei^ity«> 
four  feet  in  height,  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  shaft  pro- 
ceeds from  a  solid  basement  of  stone-work,  presenting  a  dimi*- 
nntive  representation  of  the  artificial  meant  of  an  antient  castle. 
The  doorway  is  at  the  beight  of  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  gronnd ; 
and,  near  the  snmmit,  are  fear  sqoare  openings,  placed  on  each 
side.  At  different  stages  in  the  ascent  are,  also,  two  smaller 
apertures.  There  are  no  traces  <^  a  stairway  in  any  part  of  thb 
mysterioQS  pile.    At  the  summit  is  a  conical  capping  of  stone. 

In  the  close  vidnity  of  the  tower  are  some  shapeless  remains 
of  the  old  charch,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  structure  of 
ample  dimensions,  exten<Kng  thirty-eight  yards  in  length  and 
eighteen  in  width.  The  modem  church  is  a  small  and  mean 
building,  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  gronnd  plan  |  the 
greatest  length  being  from  north  to  south,  instead  of  from  west 
to  east,  the  prevalent  direction  in  places  of  Christian  worship. 

In  April,  1797,  a  tremendous  explosion  took  place  in  exten* 
sive  powder-mills  erected  near  Clondalkin.  Hie  quantity  of 
powder  in  the  mills,  at  the  time  of  this  accident,  was  not  less  than 
5260  barrels,  and  the  shock  was  felt  through  a  large  tract  of  sur- 
rounding country.    ''  The  earth,"  says  a  daily  register  of  that 
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time,  "  seemed  to  shake  from  the  rery  centre.  Oa  the  spot,  the 
ei^Bcts.  were  terrific  ;-^he  whole  building  was  torn  up  from  its 
foundations,  and  hnrled  into  the  elements.  PottderonB  ruins, 
tons  in  wdght,  were  cast  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  fields."— 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  amidst  thb  fearfdl  combostioB,  no 
stone  was  displaced  in  any  part  of  the  pillar-tower. 

DnrmxAQB,  or  Drvunaqb,  Castlb,  situated  between  Clon- 
dalkin  and  GromEn,  at  the  distance  of  aboat  three  miles  from 
Dublin,  is  an  irregolar  pUe,  displaymg,  in  the  most  antient  paiti 
which  at  present  remain,  the  lineaments  of  a  fortified  hooae 
rather  than  those  of  a  castle,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  that  tens. 
Great  alterations  have  evidently  taken  place,  even  whilst  tbe 
building  constituted  a  dignified  residence ;  and  it  appears  likdj 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  structure  has  been  renovated  at 
different  times.  The  buildings  are  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and 
occupy  a  spot  of  much  romantic  beauty.  Towards  the  sooth  the 
view  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  the  county  of  Dablin, 
which  present  a  dark  and  solemn  aspect,  congenial  to  the  decaying 
splendour  of  a  fortified  edifice  rc|>lete  with  the  tales  of  other 
times. 

This  is  the  most  antient  seat  of  the  family  of  Bamewalli 
within  the  county  of  Dublin ;  which  family  (although  not  pro?ed 
to  derive  its  descent  from  the  dukes,  or  counts,  of  Britanny,  as 
is  asserted  by  some  writers)  is  still  of  great  antiquity,  and  has 
been  ennobled  in  various  branches.    The  family  of  Barnewall  were 
lords  of  this  castle  and  manor  so  early  as  the  reign  of  John,  with 
which  prince  it  is  probable  they  came  into  Ireland ;  and  their  resi- 
dence on  the  estate  is  distinctly  traced  down  to  an  advanced  period 
of  the  16th  century.     The  castle  was  not  alienated  by  the  Barne- 
walls  until  the  reign  of  James  I.  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  Edward  Loftns,  Bart.     In  the  year  1614,  it  was  considered  a 
place  of  some  consequence  ^  and  we  are  informed  by  the  his- 
torian Cox  that  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  was  inclined,  before  the 
battle  of  Rathmines,  to  strengthen  himself  here,  and  raise  fresh 
fortifications  5  but  was  dissuaded  from  this  purpose  by  PinteU 
and  his  general  officers.     The  estate  is  now  the  property  of  the 
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Mvqncas  o£Laiiadowii,  aod  the  castle  is  in  the  oeci^eliiim  of  -m 
farmer.*  'i 

GaoMLiN,  or  Crvuuk,  distant  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Dublin^  on  the  ^onth-west^  contains  several  handsome  dwel* 
lings,  bnt  has  ceased  to  form  a  fashionable  {dace  of  residence^ 
and  the  effects  of  neglect  are  painfully  visible  in  many  parts  of 
the  village.  The  manor^  and  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
laniU  of  Cromlin,  were  for  many  years  vested  in  the  Poreell 
family,  who  still  possess  property  in  this  place.  The  manorial 
residence,  long  inhabited  by  that  family,  is  a  substantial  stmc* 
tnre,  bnt  less  agreeably  situated  than  many  inferior  buildings  in 
the  vicinage  of  the  metropolis. 

In  the  year  1594,  Qerald,  brother  to  Waiter-Riagh  Fitq[erald, 
then  in  rebellion  at  the  head  of  die  Wicklow  insurgents/  destroyed 
this  village  by  fire. 

A  part  of  King  William's  army  was  encamped  here,  in  the  year 
1690,  and  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Story  that  his  majesty,  at  this 
place,  settled  the  method  of  granting  ^ro^c/MHM,  according  to  Us 
declaration.  On  the  10th  of  July,  in  that  year^  King  William 
issued  from  Cromlin  his  proclamation  for  stopping  the  curraicy  of 
the  brass  money  coined  by  James,  except  at  reduced  rates  of 
valuation. 

The  parochieU  church  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  in  a  neat  but 
unomamented  manner,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which 
is  a  fabric  of  some  antiquity,  in  the  pointed  style.  Here  is  a 
school,  supported  by  charity  sermons  and  voluntary  contributions, 
in  which  the  children  of  this  and  the  adjacent  parishes  are  ad* 
mitted  without  religions  distinction,  and  are  clothed,  according 
to  their  diligence  and  desert,  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  funds 
will  admit. 

Rathparnbam,  three  miles  from  Dublin,  towards  the  south, 
is  a  village  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  in  some  parts  of  a 
rural  and  pleasing  character.    The  principal  road  is  shaded  by 

•  Ilrymaagh  Castle  af ords  ilie  Bcene  of  a  poem,  in  two  cantos,  by  M* 
W.  HarUtonfe,  Esq.  entitled  **  Marion  of  Drymnagh,  a  Tale  of  Brin." 
The  events  described  in  this  "  tale*'  are  entirely  of  a  fanciful  character. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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i^lvUA  dvtttefig  the  Unes  of  wall  foritihig  bonnjariet  of  Ae 
demesnes  by  which  this  village  is  ornamented. 

The  aiantSeii  termed  Rmihfkmkam  Cattle,  long  a  seat  of  tk 
LoMb  family,  afad  now  the  futiffmy  of  the  Mar^oess  of  %  is 
m  eztonsive  fedirie^  in  ih«  «ftyk  ofteli  temeA  inodern  godiic ;  as 
appellflftion  by  no  means  impropedy  Implied  to  ah  edifice  in  the 
design  of  which  particnlars  of  Grediui  and  embattled  ardntectsre 
ttrelicentionslyirifigled.      .    .        '"  "^ 

Theigreari;  Hvll  isefttered,  firom  a  terrace^  by  a  poiticoof 
d^t  Dofic  colomftSy  which  support  a  dome,  pi^ed  in  fresco 
with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  other  devices.  This  room  is 
ornamented  with  antique  and  modem  busts,  placed  on  liand- 
sbme  pedestiJs  of  variegated  marbles ;  and  has  three  windows  of 
ktaified  glass>  in  one  of  width  lb  an  escmtchton  of  theLoftu 
arms,  with  qnarterings,  finely  executed.  Several  other  afui- 
meifts  eshthit  considerable  splendour  of  arrangement,  and  cob- 
tidaed,  until  lately,  ntimerous  fiimily  portraits,  and  a  yt!Mk 
eolleetion  of  paintings  by  abtient  masters. 

The  castle<  of.  Rittlifitmham  was  founded  by  Archbi8h<^ 
tioftns.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  Sir  Adam 
Lofltts,  of  Rathfemham,  held  a  garrison  in  this  castle,  in  order 
to  cover  the  dty  against  the  irruptions  of  the  septs  of  O'Byrne 
and  OToole.  Adam,  the  grandson  of  that  gentleman,  and  the 
son  of  Shr  Arthur  J^ftiis,  Lieutenant-colonel  of  Sir  Charles 
CoOte's  regiment,  and  governor  of  the  town  of  Naas,  was,  bj 
privy  seal,  dated  the  5th  of  January,  1685,  and  by  patent, 
the  99lih  of  the  same  indnth,  created  Baron  o/ Rathfarnham,  and 
Viscount  Lisbume.  His  only  daughter  Lucia,  by  Luda,  danghter 
to  George  Brydges,  Lord  Chandos,  marrying  Thomas  Lord 
'Wharton,  carried  the  RathJOvuham  estate  into  her  husband's 
fiunily.  Lord  Lisburhe,  the  father  of  Lady  Wharton,  was  Icilled 
by  a  cannon  shot,  on  the  15tfa  of  September,  1691,  comman^ng 
a  regiment  in  thk  service  of  King  William,  at  the  siege  of  Li- 
merick ',  and  Philip,  late  Puke. of  Wharton  (who  was  also  End  of 
Rathfarnham  and  Marqnebs  of  Carlow)  sold  tliis  estate  in  17SS, 
to  William  ConoUy,   Esq.  speaker  of  the  house  of  commoss; 
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for  tb«  sum  of  £Gifi(X>,  from  irboee  snccestora^  as  we  believe^ 
it  passed  to  tbe  late  Marquess  of  Ely.  The  mansion  has  been 
l]ftte!y  deserted  as  a  residence  by  its  noble  proprietor^  and  ^  best 
pictures^  together  with  the  ftimily  portraits^  have  been  removed 
ffomi^e  halls  to  whidi  they  horded  appropriate  and  estimable 
ornaments. 

The  demesne-lands  of  the  tastte  are  kid  oat  wfthconsidaiibie 
judgment^  and  are  entered  from  the-RMhmines  roadby  a^splendid 
gateway^  ranUng  among  the  best  prodahstf oifs  of  this '  species  of 
arcfaiteofnre  to  be  ^nessed  ia  Ireland . 

Tlfe  church  of  Bathfambamis  a  respeetid^le  stractnre,  of  am]^ 
dimensions^  bntdestitnte  of  aFchitectarftl  digeoration.  The  ma- 
terial is  rongfa  stone^  with  coignes  of  sqnared' itone  at  the  angles 
of  the  tower  and  other  parts  of  the  baildin^. '  Tlie^  windows  hafve 
wooden  fhmie-work,  and  are  of  cUssimilar  PihnB,  the  whole  being 
better  suited  to  doitfe^tc  than  ecclesiastical  archH^ctnre.  TIfe 
interior  is  -fitted'  hp  with  exempkry  neatifiess, .  but  contains  no 
more  than  two  mohninefital  erections.* 

Raihianihani  claims  as  k  native  the'eefi^rated  i^tetrioal  per- 

*  'M  Uah  OB  the  north  wall  commemoratei  Orlando  Manlef^  ^'<ff,i*  who 
_**  conuBSQded  tbe  Royal  Artillery  in  Ireland  during  eight  years,*'  and  died 
December  15,  1808,  aged  66  years.  On  the  south  wall  is  the  following  in- 
scription placed  upon  a  slab  of  white  marble : — '*  In  the  adjoining  cemetery 
are  flepdslted  the  mortaf  femitiiM  of  BAtaT,  YiscouifT  Atonmoke,  late 
Lor#  eilief  Baron  of  Ae'CoM  ef  EzcJieqoer  in  Irelaittd,  who  departed 
ddi  lift  OB  the  IMt  day.ef  Aagatt*  in  tlie  year  of  oar  Lord  1805,  aged 
j(  )  jNNtft*  la  coaaideration  of  having  long  been  bononred  with  his 
lordfbip's  friendship,  Sir  William  Cusack  Smith,  Baronet,  has  obtained  a 
kind  permission,  of  which  he  ayails  himself  with  gratitude  and  pride,  by 
contecrating  to  his  respected  memory  this  tablet.  It  is  a  plain  one,  bnt 
if  bears  the  name  of  TELTdtToir,  and  therefore  is  not  titaadoraed.  The 
abilities  and  worth  which  it  might  wltb  troth  retoHl,  ft«  however,  cannot 
be  iMttMary  to  commemMrate  iMre.  Of  merilt  «o  recent  and  so  eminent 
•nhiS4.#B'lhe  aiiads  of  the  present  generation  tlie  impression  mast  lie 
.strong:  while*  considering  the  eventfal  periods  which  his  life  embraced, 
and  the  elevated  and  active  sphere  in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  move,  to 
transmit  those  merits  to  posterity  seems  the  task  of  the  historian,  to  whom ^ 
accordingly,  fearlessly  it  11  surrendered  try  the  friend.'* 
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former,  fFUhei,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1070.  His  grand&tlwr^ 
Judge  Wilkes,  liad  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  at  his  own  expense, 
for  the  service  of  King  Charles  f .,  and  took  refnge  in  Ireland,  on 
the'ntter  rain  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarkedL  The  sub- 
ject of  this  biographical  notice  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
was  placed  as  principal  clerk  nnder  Secretary  Southwell.  In  our 
account  of  the  theatre  of  Dablin  we  have  mentioned  the  drcom- 
stance  which  first  introduced  him  to  public  observation^  as  a  can- 
didate for  histrionic  fame.  In  1696,  he  rqmired  to  London, 
where  he  speedily  acquired  distinction,  and  is  recorded,  by  ade- 
quate judges,  as  one  of  the  best  performers  of  his  day.  In  1711| 
he  paid  his  last  visit  to  his  native  country,  and  performed,  at 
Smock*alley  theatre,  the  part  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  with  great 
applause,  for  nineteen  successive  nights. 

Besides  the  castle  already  noticed,  Rathfarnham  and  its  vici- 
nity contain  several  handsome  villas,  and  numerous  inferior,  hot 
eligible,  buildings  for  retired  residence.  At  the  distance  of  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  this  village  is  Mablay,  a  seat  so  denominated 
from  the  eminent  prelate  of  that  name,  and  belonging  to  the 
highly-respected  family  of  La  Touche.  The  country  which  svr- 
rounds  this  fine  mansion  possesses  unusual  advantages,  indq)en- 
dent  of  the  exertions  of  art ;  but  every  circumstance  of  the  home- 
scenery  has  been  carefully  improved  by  the  exercise  of  an  active 
and  correct  taste.  The  approach  is  particularly  admired,  and 
abounds  in  romantic  beauties.  The  plantations  on  this  demesne 
are  extremely  rich,  and  a  moderate  flow  of  water  has  been  artifi- 
cially rendered  a  powerful  adjunct  of  the  picturesque.  The  "  ivy'd 
ruins**  of  a  church,  and  some  lovely  cottage  scenery,  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  varied  landscape ;  and  the  range  of  mountains 
in  the  distance  impart  the  charm  of  contrast,  whilst  they  form  a 
magnificent  boundary  to  the  whole. 

The  village  of  Rathminbs,  situated  on  the  river  Dodder,  st 
the  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Dublin,  is  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  sus- 
tained a  defeat,  at  the  head  of  the  Royalist  army,  on  the  2d  of 
August,  1049.     Some  account  of  this  brief  action  is  given  in  our 
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narration  of  the  -principal  historical  events  relating  to  the  city  of 
Dublin^  and  it  only  remains  to  observe^  in  this  placcj  that  the 
rage  of  the  conflict  appears  to  have  extended  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  banks  of  the  Dodder^  a  stream  which  rises  in 
the  Wicklow  mountains^  and,  after  watering  Rathfamham  and 
^niltown,  faUs  into  the  sea  at  Ringsend.  In  the  winter  season^ 
after  heavy  rains,  this  mountain  stream  assumes  the  character  of 
a  desperate  torrent^  sweeping  away  whatever  obstructs  its  course; 
but  in  the  summer  its  diminished  waters  ripple  idly  over  the  un* 
equal  bottom  of  the  channel.' 

Near  the  small  village  of  Militown  (which  fpves  the  title  of 
Earl  to  the  family  of  Leeion)  is  Roebuck  Castlb,  long  a  seat  of 
the  Barons  of  Trimlestown.  The  building  was  nearly  destroyed 
in  the  war  of  1641,  whilst  the  property  of  Matthew  Bamewall, 
Lord  Trimlestown  5  but  has  been  since  restored,  and  has  recently 
experienced  considerable  improvements,  under  the  direction  of  its 
present  occopant,  James  Crofton,  Esq.  This  seat  commands  fine 
and  animated  views  over  the  bay  and  contiguous  city. 

The  immediate  approach  to  Dublin  on  the  Rathmines  road  ex- 
hibits a  busy  transit  of  population,  and  is  lined  with  houses,  chiefly 
of  modem  erection,  sometimes  detached,  but  frequently  united  in 
rows  5  and  the  latter  circumstance  causes  this  outlet  of  the  Irish 
metropolis  to  bear  a  closer  resemblance  than  any  other  to  the  en- 
virons of  London.  Independent  of  the  main  line  of  thoroughfore^ 
the  country,  in  this  direction,  for  several  surrounding  miles,  is 
plentifully  studded  with  villas,  extending  to  Dvndrum,  and  thence 
to  GlancuUen,  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

Amongst  these  seats  may  be  distinguished,  on  account  of  its 
former  possessor,  rather  than  of  its  architectural  pretensions,  the 
Priory,  late  the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  John-Philpot  Carran, 
master  of  the  rolls,  one  of  the  most  persuasive  orators  produced 
by  this  or  any  other  country,  either  in  antient  or  modern  times. 
This  former  abode  of  genius,  wit,  and  hospitality,  is  of  limited 
dimensions ;  apd,  beyond  its  claim  on  the  feelings  and  reverence 
of  those  who  remember  Mr.  Curran,  or  duly  appreciate  his  cha- 
racter, has  little  to  attract  the  travelier*s  attention.    The  name  of 
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the  viUa  was.f«acifiilly.  bestowed  l>y  a  eonyiviai  podety,  entitled 
the  ''Monks  of  the  Screw/**,  wlio  fleeted  Mi:.  ^wriMi.tl^eir  pnpr-;^ 
and  Beyer  (tp  ose  the  words  commii^ic^d  to  this  work  b^-a  for-r 
mer  firi^d  of  the  iUustrioos  ^vesideiit)  ''did  aotelection  of  th^ 
kind  lall'iq^  1^  jpore  sociid>le,  4k  better-natarad,  or  nore  wittj 
uifd  heart^enlif  ening  man ! " 

,  .  ppvtiYB^QOK,  4(nated  on  the  i^?er  Doddti,  at  a,  small*  dis- 
tance from  tl^e  soother^  sutmrbs  of  Dublin^  is  celebrated  for  its 
annnal  Ib^>  which  ^namences  on  the  £/6th  of-  'Afignst.  This  gaj 
festiyal  of  the  commonalty  (the  £arth<^mew  fair  oCDnUin)  ^sts 
a  week^  and  has^  for  its  luro&ssed  obyect>  te.qale  of  horses  and 
black  cattle.  The  fair  is  held  on  a  spacious  green,.  or.Gominon/ 
which  is,  ,pn  this  ocqisionj^eofered  with  tieats,.  wherte^fwmand 
fiddlers  attend  j  and  dancing,  to.  which  the  Irish;  arernationally  at* 
tached,  prevails  at  alliioors.  Inrecent  years  shows.of  wild  beasts, 
and  other  spectacles  cnstomary  in  English  ^ursi  have  been  ijddied 
to  theXormer  attractions -of  thenoisy  scene.  Each  day  of  pMtime 
nsnally  concludes  with  a  pitched,  battle,  in  which  many  headft  are 
bro|^^  j;  bnt  life  is  not  ojien  sacidfioed  ,to  the  genius  .which  pre- 
vails-over  this  coQsnmmfKtion  of  morriment.  If  the  ^siter  choose 
proper  l|ours  for  contemplating  the  jocund  assembhg?,  h/e^mU  tm 
highly  gratified  by  the  genuine  display  of  humoup^  a^qof^j  madosd 
with  the  broadest  peculiarities  of  Irish  character,  whichf.-distin* 
gpish^  this  carnival  of  the  lower. orders.  • 

At  |>on^y|^rqo]^  is.a^  ffotpUai^  of  aTcry  useful  i^  benevolent 
character  ^ — an  asybim  for  destitute  persons,  afflicted  with  in- 
curable disorders.  Ask  i^titation  of  this  land  was  pai^colarly  de- 
sirable ii^  a  eountiry  eiiempt  from  Poor  Laws  ',  winc^  patients^  in 
such  a  country,  when  pfonouncisd  inoiirMrf^i  npd  consequently 
dismissed  from  ordinary  hospitals,  hadno^d^tlmce  from.ii  resort  to 

*  AmoDgBt  the  memberB  of  ibis  ajiBociatioii  were  the  late  Lord  Charle- 
moot;  Mr.  Flood;  Mr.  Grattan;  Mr.  Grace;  Mr.  Bowes  I>aly;  Mr. 
George  Ogle;  Messrs.  Day,  Chamberlaine,  and  Metge,  since  judges f 
Mr.  Barry  Yelverton  (afterwards  Lord  Avonoiore  i)  Dr.  0*Learyi  aad 
mvy  characters  of  equal  distinction.  Tke  society  jwt*  ^r  aeveral  yetf% 
ev^ry  Satiiriiay  during  tjie  law-teras,  at  a  b^aie  ia  Ktvinrtlieet,  Dam** 
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the  streets  (tliwe  ^x^biting  th^  fj^fWal  ^p^*«^ll?|Q(,t)jjfk.fmi|T 
f^le  dcjc^y^^  an  indttcemeat  to  foiptiutoiis  bounty)  uhles^  pro^p^c^ 
with  a  iHXpia  for  the  ^proach  to  death^  by  {)rivatjB  cbari];;^.  ,  'JT^^ 
ba^UiniC  at  Donnybrook,  agB^PSMP^^^  ^  ^^^  hopeless  sufferf^f^ 
WfB^'  formerly  the  1,4^  Hosj^ta^  >^  ipst^tutjon  now  repji^ye]^.]^^ 
the  c)ty«  with  ooinaiderable  adyi^itage..    .  .  •  .  •    t 

The/?arwAiif/ (#ycAj«.%/iyi?fl>at,ji^t(biifl^^ 
the  vault  of  .the.  ^i^wiUiam' Iwuly.    On  the  wrth  i^id^  of  thf 
cburch-yard  is  bwri^  JOr.  ^^^am  King,  archbi^l^P  ^t  ^VJ^W 
iRho  die4  on  th^  9th  of  1(1^3^  17^9.    Soo^e^notic^  pf  t^i^.prc^Uti^ 
is  pres^ntikd  iu  oor  list  of  t^^-fijcohb^shopa  ^^f -ppblii^^.  '    ;     . 

TA«iifsr>.ofteii^  called  C^nc^v^^  distant  from  Xhiblin  ratbjQf 
moqe  tfaadi  fhiee  m^es  towa;;^  ^he  aw^jijCQJifm^  if^y  |4^4fi|Qf 
4lreUiiitg«U  chiefly  occnpic^.^^pJbicefk  q|  coy^try  residjSBC^  by  citir 
zens  of  the  o^opqlis.  Thjfi  pafi^hfesi^ts  in  qqiistitHtj^^llup 
coips  of  .the.aroh^acc^ry  of  Dublin,  T^e  old  chnrchii?  ^  fO)^ 
biiildiiig,  el  :li|^  interest  f  but  in  the  atta^ed  cemetery, .^^^f 
v^ral  iiKaii^MnePit^  ^nscriptiops  t^  pcrsoP4  des^iivingol.  i)tt^%(T,fr 
bi«»brattioe,^  The  chQrch|C|fj.f^^]:ii.ffecUoi^  is  &.H)jBpff|^f^ff 
faric^  seated  on  jelevated  grpt^d;,.  a^d;,frpp;i.^  nc]fxjf/f,^9r^.ff 
be  obtained  veryhne  viewa  p?f$r,  the^^^y^  the  bay^  and  ij,^fiYe}y 
e^»i«serf:O0ii|itry,  the  nnpterous  omwenta}  plantations  o/;f:hicb 
conibine>  at  this  point  of  ob9er,^%tk>ni  into  amassiyj^  rio^i^ij^^ 
The  boilding^  although  substantial  and  extensive,  is  defii4^^,if 
9tnatneaatif  architectw^  k^epilif .    The  plan,  is  cruaipnn^;and 

*  Amongsi  itieise  inscripUons  w6  ma^t  notice  one  to  the  meliiofry  bf 
William  HdUia^y  Ju'n,  <'  cttt  off  by  a  Ihigeriiig  dtsease,  in  Ihti  eueiky  JMbom 
of  fife.  He  Anticipated  Hm  pvogreea  of  years,  in  Mie  ^u^vcily  of  iia4er<- 
tending,  tka  ac^qiMtion  of  knowle4||i>  afid  the.  ^vccesf^fol  ciaUvatioi)  qf 
(i|j|]|i||^i;iftedi>y.P4'0Yldef>CQ  vitli  oodowipeiits  of  the  hij^hest  order.  At 
a  period  of  life  Tvhen  the  severer  studies  have  scarcely  commencecl,  he  had 
^c^uired  an  accurate  Mowledge  of  most  of  the  European'  languages,  of 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  But  of  his  own,  the  Hii»enierj6<rfti6; 
so  little  (O  shame'  to  the  youth  of  tkis  once^lett^nsdlalaiii !)  an  objbct.ef 
attainment  and  stady,  he  had  fsthomed  aUi  tUe  4^fbe»  exfY^ed  tb^ 
beauties,  and  unravelled  the  intricacies.'*    He  died  A.  D.  1812,  in  th«  U^ 
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the  pointed  style  is  adopted  in  the  detail,  bnt  witilumt  due  attentioa 
to  any  consistent  order  of  that  style.  Stone,  tinted  in  Tarions  hnes, 
is  used  in  different  parts  of  this  strocture  -,  and,  with  a  fandfol  eflfort 
towards  novelty,  which  is  qoite  miworthy  of  imitstton,  the  mnl- 
lions  of  the  windows,  on  the  exterior,  are  of  a  deep  yellow,  whilst 
the  crocketted  pinnacles  at  the  angles  of  the  tower  are  black. 

The  viUi^of  DtmonvM,  in  the  parish  of  Tawney,  and  near 
the  commencement  of  thatmonntainons  re^^on  which  we  haveoftcn, 
ib  preceding  pages,  contemplated  at  a  greater  distance,  is  seated 
npion  an  embosomed  &11  of  land,  sheltered  from  the  aererity  of 
nngenial  winds.  This  tSlage  is  the  fashionable  resort  of  invalids, 
for  the  purpose  of  drinking  goats'  whey.  At  early  hours  of  the 
'morning  numerous  jaunting-cars  convey  from  the  dtyj  large  par* 
ties  of  visiters,  to  partake  of  that  sanative  beverage  amidst  the 
reviving  scenery  over  which  the  animals  have  browied.  In  tUa 
Vural  hamlet  are  many  romantic  cottages,  whose  white  fronts  and 
low  proportions  would  appear  to  harmonize  with  the  wishes  of 
lihbse  who  frequent  the  place,  by  holding  forth  the  soothing  mvita- 
lion  of  retirement  and  peace.— In  the  ndghbonrhood  are  several 
villas  of  a  superior  discription,  amongst  whidi  is  oonspicsims  the 
spacious  and  handsome  residenoe  of  Mr.  Foote,  commanding  pro- 
spectstif  various  and  exquisite  beauty.  The  family  of  Walsh,  of  the 
line  of  Carrickmaine,  were  antient  proprietors  of  the  numor  of 
Dundrum. 

KiLoouBAH  Castlb,  situatod  between  Dundrum  and  the  acalp, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  is  a  hbnc  of  taU  and  narrow  propor- 
tiooB,  destitate  of  outworks,  and  fiilling  under  the  description  of 
a  fortified  house,  of  an  unomamented  and  cheerless  cfaanoter. 
The  entrances  are  on  a  level  with  the  snironnding  soil>  but  ti» 
few  windows  are  carefully  placed  at  a  considerable  height  in  the 
frigged  walls.  This  building,  which  is  now  deserted  and  minoua, 
.was  erected  by  the  family  of  Walsh,  of  Carrickmaine,  by  whom  it 
was  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  at  which  lime  it  passed  to 
the  Loftus  family.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Viscount  Powers- 
court. 

Stillorgan,  about  four  miles  and  one  quarter  from  DobliB^ 
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towards  the  south-east,  is  enriched  by  a  handsome  s^t^  'finely 
situated.  In  the  year  18 16,  Reymond  de  Garew,  a  Strongbohian 
baron,  was  lord  of  this  manor,  at  which  time  he  granted  the  parish 
church,  and  an  adjacent  townknd,  to  the  prior  and  canons  of 
Christchurch.  This  place,  together  with  other  lands  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Dublin  and  Meath,  passed  into  the  family  of  Plunkett,  6t 
Rathmore,  by  the  marriage  of  Marian,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
Christopher  Cruise,  with  Thomas  Plunkett,  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench.  The  family  of  Wolverston,  also^  were  seated  at 
Stillorgan  through  several  descents ;  one  of  which  hmily  was  inifited 
for  adhering  to  the  rebellious  party  in  1641*.  Stillorgan  givet 
the  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Allen,  Viscount  Allen. 

At  this  place  is  a  square  obdisk  of  stone,  of  considerable  height^ 
placed  on  a  rustic  base.  From  the  platform  which  encompasses  the 
bbelisk,  are  obtained  extensiye  views,  comprehending  the  bay  oi 
Dublin  and  the  Irish  Channel.* 

In  the  year  1716,  a  curious  sepulchral  work  was  discovered  al 
Stillorgan,  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Molynenx  and  Mr.  Harris  give 
the  following  account.  The  place  of  inhumation  was  **  a  cavity^ 
only  two  feet  long,  sixteen  inches  wide,  and  about  fourteen  inches 
deep,  the  t#o  sides  and  ends  whereof  were  lined  with  four  rude 
ag-stones,  set  edgeways ;  over  which  was  placed  a  covering  of 
one  huge  massy  stone,  that  ten  men  could  not  lift,  lying  two 
feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground."  This  kistaven  contained 
several  fragments  of  human  bones,  "  lying  promiscuously  dis* 
persed  within  the  hollow  of  the  grave  $  near  which  stood  .an  um, 
containing  nothing  but  loose  earth,  that  accidentally  fell  in  as  the 
workmen  were  opening  the  grave." 

Kilmacudd,  (the  church  of  Cuthbert)  in  the  immediate  vici^ 
nity  of  Stillorgan,  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  St.  Cuthbert^ 
Bishop  of  Lindisfarn. 

To  the  North  of  the  Phoenix  Park  are  spread  the  following 
villages,  constituting,  in  addition  to  the  places  akeady  noticed  on 

•  Mr.  Twin,  in  bis  '<  Tour  in  Ireland,"  observea  that  the  Ilill  of 
Howtb,  on  tbe  opposite  shore,  when  viewed  from  the  platform  of  the  Still- 
•rgu  obelisk, "  appears  exactly  like  the  rock  of  Gibraltar." 
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thfi  inar(pa  pf  the  b»y^  the  environs  of  the  metropolis  in  ^ 
4ii>ection. 

. :  Jn;eYf|aoy|  ^  to  a  description  of  these  yill^es,  it  is  necessary  to 
fj^^ryi^.  .that  part  of  the  territory  north  of  Dublin  is^  by  antieat 
^VXPr  :W9f^'  f\^f^^9  which  appellation  it  aoqmres  from  that 
f9lo9y  <^f  !^p^  or  Norwegians,  whoi^e  former  aggrandizements  ia 
t]^  ^njfirter  have  been  already  noticed.  The  district  thus  d^no- 
^ya^.  fives  f!j^^  titl^ .  of  Earl  to  the  antient  and  distingoiihed 
^^nily  ojf  Flunls^tt. 

,  ,jOn  tbi^  side  of  the  city  the  Circular  Hoad,  already  nptiped^ 
fpfTfUl  ^  ef;C{|9Uent  thorong^hfare.  Here^.  among  other  biiildings,  if 
the  Female  Orphan  H^use^  an  extjsnsive  and  handsome  £AbriC| 
affgy)j|iy|i»g|  tq  .an  in/stitutios^  of  great,  benevolence  and  ntilitj. 
7i^B^Qyernpc§  of  this  clwify  we  an  incorporated  society,  and  tbe 
h/^nae, i^  papable  of  accpmrnodfL^iog  abon^  160  orphan  chiidrea^ 
who  are  supported  by  public  subscription^  an  annual  grant  fron 
pfirlif^^^iand  t^e  prodnc^  of  a  charity  sermon. 
.  /.^4l^i(ft^iii.|-^i9tant  ^hont  two  miles  fro^l  Dublin,  is  agreeablj 
§i^fmted, on  rising: ground^  proceedi^g  from  the  borders  of  the 
^^^uq  l^ai)^  Tolka.  The^^xQximity  of  this  village  to  the  metro- 
PWJil  ^^mf4  4fc»  A  feyo""te  place  of  residence,  in  ages  darinj 
Yrhighi  f9^Q  fr^B-XR^'^^  .^*?  ^  ol^ectiif  primary  attraction,  to 
t^  n^ect  of  the  bold  and  picturesque  charms  of  nature.  Seve- 
Ual  ornamental  mansions  are  at  present  inhabited  by  persons  of 
diatinction,  or  otherwise  of  great  respectability  j|  but  the  former 
celebrity  of  the  village  is  chiefly  attested  by  many  domestic 
k^4ingi9j  now  in. a  state  of  ruin,  which  present  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation that  forcibly  directs  the  attention  to  the  events  and  cha- 
ntct^rs  of  past  times. 

On  e?[aminipg  the  history  of  this  village,  we  find  that,  al- 
though deep  antiquity  be  mute,  its  inmates^,  in  the  early  parts 
9^  the  last .  <:^ntary>  w«^q  suph  as  cast  no  ordinary  lustre  on  its 
dflcaying  strui^inres  a94  altere4  grounds.  Dr.  Delany  and  TickeU 
had  each  a  residence  at  this  place;  and  Swift,  Addison,  Sheridaa, 
and  Parnell  were  frequent  visiters. 

DelvUle,  t|^q  farmer  residence  of  Dr.  Patrick  D^lauy,  is  ^ 
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jflmaii^ii^i  ^d  lu»  not  eiq^erienced  many  jimpprtept  tlt^igi^na* 
It  wiU>  be  ro^olkcted.  tti»t  PeV^y  had,  coji^acted  an  intimacy 
vithSwift,  wlMle  both  were  students  at  Tri^i^i^y  College ,.  Hq 
maniedtQ  his  second,  ^fe^  Mary#  the  widow  pf  Al^i^^^d^  P^* 
darves^  Esq.  a  lady  of  considerable  talent,  who  1^4-  ialso  bit^a 
Cim;e8pondeo|k  of  fiwift  from  an  early  period,  of  lifs,*,  Iiil  the 
yiear:1744  he  was.prqmoted  to  the  Deanery  of  Down#  and.pps- 
s^^jied  for  inany  years  fa  am]ii|e  Lmjoi^t:  but)»  bom  an  eycesp^oC 
hoapitality,  and  a  n^lect  of  .vigiUnce  inpeconiary  affiurs«  he .y^aa 
nanaUy  in  an  embarra#fl|fMl  sltate,  and  at.l^  decease,  left  (accprdr 
iiig  to  the  author  of  hi^JlAfe  in  the  Siogi;9pbU  Brit4tnniof)^.Iitf)A 
betnindj  except  bopks,  plate^  and  fiarnitnre. 

Dr*  Delany  is  sai4»  in  the  second  •y.oliuna  of  .thi».  History  of 
Dvblin  by  Whitelaw  and  Walsh,  to  have  erected  the  hop^e..iaid 
laid  Qfit  the  gaprdena  of.  Pelville,  in  concert  with  his  friepi  I)r« 
Hdaham,  a  physidan,  and  also  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  T^e 
fioUowing  faithful  description  of  the  honae  and  gi:oanda  i9.  pre- 
sented in  .the  same  work.  "  The  demesne  consists,  of  deven 
acres,  and  was  laid  out  i^  a  style  then  new  in  Ireland.  It  is, said 
by  Cowper  Walker  to  have  been  the  first  demesne  in  whieb  '  the 
obdurate  and  straight  line  of  the  Dnich  waa  softened  ;i«^  ^  cvrve, 
t|i€i  terraoe  melted  intori^.  sflrflUvg.  \wikj  a^d-  the^i^kft  fHfif^^ 

*  Mary,  the  second  wife  of  Dr.  Delany,  wasbom  at  CouUton,  Is  the 
coiiDt^p  of  Wilts.  She  attained  «  very  peculiar -and  memorahle  excellence 
i|ft  tiie  artof  iniilat|ag.D«werfi  and.  oth?^.  ai^a)ral.jvr<^ductienB,  in  work 
cjgiausiqtei  oft»t  pap^r.  ghf  alsa  l^t^  |^il^:||^h  /tasti^  although  she 
km4  netiearne^l  |o  ^raw  aatU.  i^Qre.thfui  thirty  y«ar»Jof  «s^ ;  f^  lj^ewi«e 
ejioeUed  istje^i^rc^ry  and  i^^i^p^l^.. .  Altor  ithe  4^ath  of  Dr.  .Q^lfy^y. 
«^  .r^slde^  for  ««p|e  Ij^,  n^itj^  ^e  Dfi^^ew  X^owMRf  of  .PorUand^  aad  en 
t|i^  df)C««^  «f  {that  aola^e  la47  FIW  ao  %tnBate  as  to  /izfeciepc^  the 
pnNteelWfi  «f  theilate  Kiag  awd  fiae^a,.froai  whon  ^p^fmj^d  a  pensioa 
qC  il9MX>.  a  yeaf«  tegalhaf  with  the  fvaqkof  ahonaa  in  the  vicinitj  of  Wi^d?. 
•orCastle.  At  the  age  of  seventy «£oiir  she  conaU'aeted^ier  g r<At  work,  j^ 
British  Flora,  of  a  truly  carious  description,  loomed,  entirely,  of  cqioured 
paper,  to  closely  imitat^v^^  of  uatnres  that  there  eMted  looie  difficulty  in 
dlaliBgaiihiQf  the  origtaial  from  the.  portrait.  Skfi  died  in  178^  at  a  very 
^▼aacedage,  deprtred  of  yight,  almott  the  only  faulty  whiph  failed  be- 
fiva  the  close  of  her  mortal  career. 
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to  catch  the  yidnal  coantry.'    Notwithstandiiig  this  euiogY,  it 
still  retains  the  stiffness  of  the  old  garden ;  walks  in  right  lines 
termiiiating  in  little  porticoes^  and  valleys  crossed  by  level  arti- 
ficial mounds.    On  the  most  eminent  point  stands  a  temple, 
decorated  with  specimens  of  Mrs.  Delany's  sldll  in  painting.   On 
the  rere  wall  is  a  foil-length  portrait  of  St.  Paul,  in  fresco,  and  m 
excdlent  preservation,  and  above  is  a  medallion  of  the  bust  of 
Stella,  said  to  be  taken  from  the  life,  and  an  excellent  likeness. 
It  represents  a  female  hce,  with  sharp  and  disagreeable  features, 
and  gives  a  very  nnfevomrable  impression  of  the  celebrated  original. 
On  the  frieze  in  the  front  is  the  insmpdon,  fasttgh  degpiek  mrhk. 
This  is  attributed  to  Dean  Swift,  and  supposed  to  be  a  punning 
allusion  to  this  rural  retreat  on  an  eminence  which  literally  looks 
down  on  the  city.    The  house  displays  also  many  specimens  of 
Mrs.  Delany's  taste.    The  rooms  are  decorated  with  admirable 
imitations  of  Chinese  paintings  on  crape,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tingoished  from  the  originals ;  and  the  ceiling  of  the  domestic 
chapel  is  ornamented  with  entablatures  of  real  shells,  disposed 
in  the    manner   of  modelled  stucco,  with  singular  taste   and 
beauty."* 

During  the  residence  of  Delany  at  this  place,  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  that  war  of  wit  between  the  party  of  Dean  Swift  and 
the  minor  poets,  which  would  have  been  forgotten,  long  since,  if 
the  saving  quality  of  the  Dean*s  reputation  (earned  in  more 

*  Hist,  of  Dablin  by  Vf  hiteUw  and  Walih,  toI.  ii.  p.  1285-6— «•#«• 
In  the  same  place  Dr.  Walsh  mentions  the  following  circumstance,  which, 
although  of  no  great  importance,  is  a  local  anecdote  too  cnrions  to  be 
omitted. '  ^  A  discovery  was  some  time  ago  made  in  one  of  the  old  o«t 
oiBces  of  this  house,  which  gives  colour  to  a  current  tradition.  SwUHTs 
intimacy  with  Delany,  and  his  frequent  visits  to  Delvllle«  are  well  hnowa. 
He  passed  tiiere  the  summer  of  1795,  and  in  17S6  his  Legion  Club  ap- 
peared. It  is  generally  understood,  that  this  bitter  satire  was  not  printed 
in  Dublin,  where  no  one  would  undertake  so  dangerous  a  libel,  and  it  wan 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  and  struck  off  at  some  private  presa.  In 
removing  the  lumber  of  an  out  office  at  Delville,  preparatory  to  its  bel«g 
pulled  down,  a  printing  press  was  found  concealed  among  it,  and  it  is  a 
tradition  current  in  the  hoase  at  this  day,  that  it  was  here  die  first  copy  nf 
the  Legion  Club  was  printed/' 
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weiglity  laboun)  had  not  interposed  a  barrier  between  conflicts  so 
ingitiTB  and  ntter  oblivion.  Tiie  grossest  personalities  were 
nsed  in  this  literary  warfare ;  and  the  pecaniary  difficulties  under 
which  Dr.  Delany  laboured  were  held  forth  in  triumph  to  the 
notice  of  the  world,  and  were  attributed  by  his  adversaries  to  the 
extravagance  with  which  he  expended  large  sums  in  decorating 
this  house  and  demesne.  Of  such  a  character  are  the  following 
specimens  : 

*'  Qnlte  ruioM  and  bankrupt,  redac'd  to  a  fartbtDf , 
By  maklDflf  too  mnch  of  a  very  unall  gardeo." 

*'  But  youy  fonootfat  your  all  mutt  s^uaader. 
On  that  poor  ipot  called  DeMlU^  yonder.*' 

TiclceU>  who  has  been  justly  said  to  ''  hold  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  minor  poets  of  his  country,*'  came  to  Ireland,  as 
assistant  to  Addison,  when  that  eminent  person  was  employed  as 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  in  1714.^  His  stay,  on  that 
occasion,  was  probably  of  short  continuance ;  but,  in  17^5,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  situation  of  secretary  to  the  lords  justices 
of  Ireland,  and  in  the  following  year  he  entered  into  a  matri- 
monial connection  at  Dublin.  He  retained  his  official  appoint- 
ment until  the  time  of  his  decease,  which  took  place  at  Bath  in 
the  year  1740.  He  occupied  a  house  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Botanic  Garden  in  this  village,  which  is  noticed  in  our  account  of 
that  national  institution. 

Amongst  several  handsome  mansions  still  existing  in  different 
parts  of  Glassnevin,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  seat  of  the 
Bishop  of  Kildare. 

The  Pamh  Ckurek  is  a  small  structure,  rebuilt  in  1707-  At 
the  west  end  is  a  square  tower,  completely  shaded  with  ivy ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  the  church,  although  comparatively  mo- 
dern, has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  a  building  of  consi- 
derable antiquity.  In  the  south-west  angle  of  the  church-yard  is 
a  mural  tablet  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  ''  Patrick  Delany, 
/>.  />.  formerly  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
late  Dean  of  Downe,  who  died  in  1768." 


places  in  the  repective  clau  and  order  to  whicb  tliey  belongs  are 
here  collected  into  two  compartmentd^  that  the  vanons  modes 
adopted  by  nature  to  support  a  plant  or  extend  it,  may  be  at  once 
seen,  and  her  various  precautions  examined  and  compared/' 

PloMtiB  ioxatiles.  Rock  plants. — For  the  reception  of  plants 
of  this  kind,  an  artificial  mound  has  been  constructed  from 
fragments  of  rock  brought  from  the  Hill  of  Howth,  and  ''  such 
pieces  of  rock  were  selected  as  were  already  clothed  with  various 
species  of  mosses  and  lichens."  The  mound  is  ascended  by 
spiral  walks,  each  stone  exhibiting  the  garniture  of  its  appro- 
priate vegetation. 

Aquarium,  lacutire  et  paluiire,  Aquatic  and  Marsh  plants. 
The  waters  of  the  Tolka,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gardens,  afford 
peculiar  advantages  to  the  arrangement  of  plants  of  these  classes. 

Cryptogamia,  *'  The  incomprehensible  and  anomalous  nature 
of  this  class  qf  plants  placing  them  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary 
cultivation,  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  peculiar  and  congenial 
site  for  them.  This  is  a  steep  bank,  sloping  to  the  river^  and 
shaded  with  lofty  trees;  through  this,  the  Cryptogamics  are 
dispersed,  and  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  retreat  are  solicited  to  in- 
dulge those  habits  of  vegetation  in  which  they  are  supposed 
best  to  thrive.**  This  dank  and  secluded  spot,  has  not  succeeded 
according  to  expectation,  and  seems  indeed  ''  as  little  adapted  to 
the  stubborn  natures  of  Cryptogamics  as  the  other  compartments 
of  the  garden.** 

The  Flower-gurden  is  laid  out  in  parterres,  but  is  not  remark- 
able for  variety  or  beauty  of  specimens.  The  Hot-kouset  and 
Contervatories  for  exotics*  are  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  are 
destitute  of  architectural  ornament;  and  the  present  situation  of 

*  A  bnilding,  worthy  of  particular  notice^  ii  raised  in  this  part  of  the 
establiihment,  over  the  DombiOf  or  Pine  of  Norfolk  Island.  This  tree,  in 
its  native  soil,  attains  to  the  beifht  of  between  two  and  three  hondred  feet. 
The  specimen  at  Glassnevin  thrives  with  a  degree  of  vigour  unprecedented 
in  the  climate  of  the  British  islands  {  and  OTer  it  is  constructed  a  conserra- 
tory,  hating  a  moveable  dome,  which  ts  elevated  in  accordance  with  the 
growth  of  the  tree. 
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the  hiter  interferes  with  the  pictoreaqne  arrangement  studied  in 
the  general  disposal  of  the  garden. 

The  Profei8or*9  haute  was  the  residence  of  Tlckdl,  the  fonaer 
accomplished  master  of  this  demesne;  and  the  apartment  new 
used  as  a  lectnre*room  has  a  frieze,  ornamented  with  pipes,  lyres, 
and  other  emblems  of  the  ninse,  supposed  to  have  been  execoted 
nnder  the  direction  of  that  pleasing  poet.*  Leotores  on  botany  are 
here  delirered  three  times  in  each  week,  commencug  In  May, 
and  continuing  to  Sqitemtor.  The  public  are  gratuitously  admit- 
ted,  and  the  andience  is  generally  yery  numerous.  The  Gardene 
are  threwn  open  to  public  mspection  two  days  in  every  week, 
and  constitute,  as  will  be  readily  supposed,  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  [^iaoes  of  resort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  On 
days  that  are  not  public,  admission  is  obtained  without  diffieujiy, 
by  an  application  to  certain  members  of  the  Dublin  Society. 

FiNGLAS,  three  miles  lh>m  Dublin  Castle,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  Glassnevin  towards. the  north-west,  is  situated  in 
a  luxuriant,  picturesque,  and  populous  tract  of  country.  An 
abbey  was  founded  at  this  place  by  St.  Kenny,  or  Canic,  at  an 
early  period  of  Christianity,  or  as  some  have  thought,  by  St. 
Patrick  himself,  St.  Canic  being  the  first  abbot. 

.  In  the  year  ISTU  Fulco  de  Saundford,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
died  at  his  manor  of  Finglasj  and  here,  also.  Archbishop  Fitz* 
Simon  breathed  his  last,  in  1511.  The  Marquess  (afterwaids 
Duke),  of  Ormonde,  with  the  royal  army,  encamped  at  Fingks^ 

^  A  walk  in  the  former  demesne  of  Tickell  is  traditionally  gaid  to  liaT« 
been  planted  under  the  direction  of  Addison,  and  is  still  termed  Addisoii*s 
wallL.  The  path  thus  denominated  was  lined  with  a  double  row  of  trees, 
■one  of  which  are  still  remaining.  It  is  locally  said,  that  here  Tickell 
composed  his  pleasio|^  ballad  of  Colin  and  Lucy,  commencing  with  *'  In 
Leinster,  fiuned  for  maidens  fair."  On  reviewing  the  circumstances  of 
Tickell's  life,  it  appears  probable  that  he  did  not  establish  himself  in 
a  country  residence,  at  Glassnevin,  until  about  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
in  1726.  Addison  died  in  1719,  and  we  may  safely  suppose  the  walk  in 
question .  to  have  been  poetically  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  that  dia- 
tiagDiahed  triend  and  patron,  rather  than  to  have  been  formed  under  iUt 
ioapection. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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June  iMi,  1049,  prefiom  to  the  fiaftal  adaon  at  RatfclniMt. 
Here,  likewise,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1690,  Kiag  Williaiii  took  a  po« 
sition,  atid  miutered  Ua  amy  after  tlie  dietary  at  the  Boyne;  Ihb 
troops  then  amounting  to  30,330  effective  men.  James  If.  faaraig 
evacuated  Dublin  on  the  approach  of  the  conqueror,  the  Dnke  off 
Ormonde  (grandson  of  the  duke  last  mentioned)  possessed  Umscif 
6f  that  dty  for  King  William. 

There  is  at  Finglaa  a  mineral  spring,  or  wdU,  dedicated  to  St. 
Pktrick,  formerly  mudi  celebrated,  but  lately  n^lected.*  He 
parish-church,  a  plain  but  substantial  structure,  which  waa  rebnll 
in  1609t,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Abbey.  The  rectorial 
part  of  the  parish  forms  the  corps  of  the  diaoceUorship  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Patrick.  The  benefice  is  a  vicarage,  and  to  this 
liiring  was  inducted,  in  the  year  1716,  Thomas  Pkmdl,  D.  D. 
the  intimate  associate  <^  Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  and  other  disti»- 
gnished  ornaments  of  that  bright  sera.  This  preferment  must 
hare  been  peculiarly  desirable,  from  its  contiguity  as  a  place  off 
residence  to  Glassnerin,  the  ftiToured  abode  and  resort  of  his  lite- 
rary friends;  but  P^nell  removed  to  Finglas  in  the  deeded 
evening  of  his  brief  life,  and  brooded  in  thts  retirement  over  tltt 
agonies  of  a  breaking  heart. 

Distant  about  one  mile  from  the  village  of  Finglas  is  the 
Obsebvatouy  belon^ng  to  Trinity  Collie,  DubCn.  This  esta- 
Uiahment  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Dr.  Andrews, 
provost  of  that  college,  who  died  in  1774,  and  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  ^3000  for  erecting  an  observatory^  and  furnishing  it  with 
instruments^  together  with  a  rent-charge  of  s^50  per  atmmm  for 
the  support  of  the  institution.  The  building  occiqpies  elevated 
ground,  and  is  seated  on  a  solid  rock  of  limestone,  which  extends 


*  Experiments, "  in  concert  on  the  water  of  this  well  and  divevs 
waters/'  are  sUted  in  Rutty's  Nat.  Hist  of  the  County  of  Dublin,  v«l.  ii. 
p.  157. 

f  This  year  constitutes  the  most  prevalent  epoch  of  church  hniMim 
wilhin  the  limits  of  the  Pale ;  the  greater  number  of  churches  haTing  been 
doatroyed,  or  ii^jured,  in  the  coarse  of  the  ferocious  wars  of  Queen 
both,  Desmond,  and  O'Neill. 


/ 
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tfamigh  several  mileB«  Tha  situation  appears  to  be  extremdy 
eligible^  as  the  borizon  is  vninterrapted  in  eyery  direction^  except 
on  the  souths  where  the  mountains  of  Wicklow  fonn  an  abrupt 
iNNOidBry,  at  the.  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  rising  about  one  degree 
aadahaU: 

The  bnildiaig  (on  whidi  was  expended  considerably  more  than 
tbe  sum  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Andrews)  consists  of  a  central  division, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  two  receding  wings.  The  dome, 
which  surmonats  the  ''  Equatorial  room,**  is  moveable,  and  con- 
tains an  aperture,  two  feet  six  inches  in  width,  readily  directed 
to*  any  part  of  the  hori2Mm.  '^  The  Equatorial  instmment  with 
which  the  observations  here  are  taken,  rests  upon  a  solid  pillar 
of  masonry,  which  rises  from  the  rock  below,  and  stands  insu-> 
lated  and  unconnected  with  the  floor  or  walls.'*  The  Transit 
ittstrument  is  nx  feet  in  length,  with  an  astronomical  circle  eight 
fset  in  diameter. 

The  first  prolesaor  appointed  to  this  observatory  was  Dr. 
Henry  Usher,  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  under  whose  care 
^le  building  was  erected.  Thia  gssatleman  dying  in  1790>  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  learned  andingenious  Dr.  Brinkley,  whose"  Obser* 
yations"  have  obtained  a  cKstingnished  rank  in  the  annals  of 
afitronomieal  science.* 

Aktainb,  a  pleasing  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern, 
slwre  of  the  bay,  and  distant  from  DubUn  Castle  about  two  mites 
and  a  half,  was  for  many  ages  the  estato  of  the  family  of  HoUy- 
woodjy  or  Holywood^  of  which  family  was  "  R.  HoUiweod,**  a 

•  It  is  remarked  in  the  Hist,  of  Dublin  by  Dr.  Walsh,  that,  since  the 
erection  of  the  transit  instroment,  '*  two  important  objects  of  astronomical 
research  have  en^^aged  the  attention  of  Dr.  Brinkley  •  These  are  tlie  paral- 
laxes of  the  fixed  start,  and  astronomical  refiraoHoas.  His  observationa 
•eem  to  point  out  that  several  of  the  fixed  stars  have  a  visible  parallax,  and 
that  Aquila,  particularly,  is  nearer  to  us  than  others  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
moch  brighter  than  that  star."  A  very  interesting  account  6t  the  observations 
made  by  Dr.  Brinkley  is  inserted  in  the  18th  vol.  of  the  Transacts^  of  the- 
R.  I.  Academy,  in  which  work  are  also  presented  a  ground-plan  and  ele- 
▼ation  of  the  observatory. 
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baron  of  the  exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.*  The  manor 
is  at  present  vested  in  the  family  of  \Velle8ley,  Earl  of  Morning- 
ton  and  Marquess  Wellesley. 

Here  is  a  castle^  still  in  habitable  repair,  long  in  the  occnpatioB 
of  the  family  of  Donellan,  of  Ravensdale,  which  boilding  is  belieFed 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  tragic  event,  briefly  noticed  in  pre- 
ceding pages.  We  have  there  stated  that  when  John  Allen,  or 
Alan,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  attempted  to  escape  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  house  of  Kildare,  which  he  had  provoked  by  his 
adherence  to  the  will  and  measures  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  was 
shipwrecked  near  Clontarf.  He  was  then  made  prisoner  by  two 
followers  of  the  Kildare  family;  and  by  these  persons  was  con- 
ducted into  the  presence  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  at  that  time 
posted,  with  the  insurgent  army,  at  Artaine.  The  curcnmstances 
attending  the  murder  of  the  prelate  are  thus  related  by  the  most 
lenient  writers.  After  questioning  Allen  as  to  the  nature  of  Jhis 
mission  into  England,  and  receiving  no  satisfactory  answer,  the 
Earl  exclaimed,  '^  take  the  down  out  of  my  sight!'*  which  man- 
date the  captors  of  the  archbishop  misapprehending  as  a  sentence 
of  death,  hurried  the  aged  man  into  the  hall  of  this  building,  .the 
castle  of  Artaine,  and  there  deprived  him  of  life. 

In  the  year  1641,  on  th^  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war,  Lvke 
Netterville,  one  of  the  Catholic  leaders,  and  son  to  Lord  Netter- 
ville,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Royalists,  took  this  castle,,  and 
placed  in  it  a  garrison. 

The  Church  is  small,  and  in  a  state  of  ruin.  Some  writere 
have  asserted  that  the  attached  burial-yard  '^  is  full  of  antiqae 
tombstones,  which  merit  attention  $**  but  this  assertion  is  founded 
in  error,  as  the  whole  precincts  of  the  church  do,  in  fact,  contain 
but  one  sepulchral  monument  entitled  to  remark,  f 

*  the  most  distiofuiiihed  individual  of  this  name,  mentioned  la  the 
Annals  of  Ireland,  is  John  Holywood,  or  de  Sacro-bosco,  a  celebrated 
philosopher  and  mathematician  of  the  13th  century.  See  Ware's  Writers* 
p.  73. 

t  This  is  an  unadorned  tomb,  elevated  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  broken  across,  With  an  escutcheon,  representing  a  chevron  ingraiied 
between  three  pigeons,  and  a  pigeon  the  crest.     The  inscription  is  as 
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Dkumcondia^  or  DrumconrAth,  although  not  distant  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  metropolis^  is  marked  by  an  air  of  pensive 
tranquillity^  in  some  measure  produced  by  the  deep  shade  of 
numerous  trees^  which  embower  many  parts  of  the  village.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  antient  family  of  Bathe^  or  De  Bathe^ 
bad  a  mansion  in  Drnmcondra^  which  formed,  in  1564^  the  resi« 
dence  of  John  Bathe,  attorney  general,  afterwards  chancellor 
of  the  e^hequer'of  Ireland.  This  family  is  now  represented  by 
Sir  James  Wynne  Butler  De  Bathe,  Bart,  who  still  possesses 
hereditary  property  in  the  village.  Near  the  church  is  a  seat  of 
J.  Claudius  Beresford,  Esq. 

The  church,  or  chapel,  a  small  and  plain  fabric^  was  erected 
by  the  Goghill  family,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  interior  is  a  marble  monument,  of  large 
dimensions,  to  the  memory  of  Marmaduke  Coghill,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  ornamented  with  the  effigies  of  the  deceased, 
sitting  in  his  robes  as  chancellor.  Below  at  his  right  hand  is 
the  figure  of  Minerva,  and  at  his  left  the  emblematical  represen- 
tation of  Religion.  This  monument  was  executed  by  P.  Shee- 
makers.* 

In  the  church-yard  are  interred  the  remains  of  Francis  Grose, 
Eaq.  wdl  known  as  author  of  the  *'  Antiquities  of  England  and 
Wales,*'  and  other  writings,  chiefly  relating  to  subjects  of  anti- 
^puyrian  research  and  elucidation.     The  grave  is  on  the  south 

follows :  '*  This  tomb  hath  been  erected  by  Christopher  Hollywood,  of 
Artaine,  Esquire,  the  19th  of  February,  Addo  Domini  1713.  And  under- 
neath the  same  lieth  the  body  of  Elizabeth,  wife  to  the  above  Christopher 
Holly  wood,  daughter  to  John  Talbot,  of  Malahide,  Esquire,  who  departed 
tbiB  life,  the  SSrd  of  June,  1711 .  Here  also  lielh  the  body  of  the  at»ove- 
named  Christopher  Hollywood,  Esq.  husband  to  the  said  Elizabeth,  who 
departed  this  life  the  12th  of  Augrnst,  1718." 

*  The  inscription,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  itatei  that  the  de- 
ceased was  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Coghill,  of  Coghill-Hall,  Yorkshire, 
BLni^ht,  and  was  born  in  Dublin,  A.  D.  1673.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1737,  and  held  that  post  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  March,  1738.  His  body  was  laid 
in  the  vault  belonging  to  his  family,  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Dublin. 
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side  of  the  churchy  and  is  covered  with  a  flat  stose^  beariag  this 
inscription :  ''  To  the  memory  of  Captain  Frauds  Grose,  F.  R.  S. 
who^  whilst  in  cheerinl  conrersation  with  his  frieads,  expired  id 
their  arms  without  a  sigfa^  18th  of  May,  1791,  aged  60.'* 

This  hamble  sepulchral  tribute  is  not  protected  by  raiis,  and 
is  disfigored  by  noisome  weeds.*  Amongstx^ther  persons  bntied 
in  the  neglected  chnrch-yard  of  Drnmcondra  may  be  noticed 
Thomas  Ryder,  an  actor  of  some  celebrity,  who  died  at  Sandy- 
mount,  near  Dublin,  Nov.  26th,  1791. 

In  this  village  are  a  School  for  gratuitons  edacation,  which 
has  met  with  several  valuable  benefactions,  and  is  on  an  estenaive 
scale;  and  a  charitable  building  termed  the  RetrmU,  wUch  is 
intended  as  a  iempofary  asylum  for  every  species  of  distress. 

Santxy,  or  SAMTEBrF,  a  small  village,  one  mile  and  a  half 
irom  Drumcondra,  towards  the  north,  is  ornamented  with  aapa- 
cioBS  mansion  and  demesne,  some  of  whose  successive  proprieton 
are  enumerated  in  t^e  following  brief  notices  respecting  tiie  dascaBat 
of  the  manor. 

In  the  year  117S,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  Palatine  of  Meith, 
made  a  grant  of  this  manor  to  Adam  de  Feipo,  one  of  his  knights; 
from  whose  family  Santry,  Skryne,  and  other  locdsh^,  passed  to 
the  house  of  De  Mareward,  titular  baron  of  Skryne.  WilUaa 
Nugent,  Snd  son  of  Richard  8th  baron  of  Delvm,  having  nmnied 
Jenet,  daughter  and  heir  of  Walter  Mareward,  Baron  of  Bkryaa^ 
inherited  with  that  lady  the  manor  of  Santry  and  other  posseauons. 
James  Nugent,  his  son,  marshal  of  the  confederate  (catholic) 

*  Mr.  Grote  arrived  at  Bnblin  in  May,  1701,  for  die  purpose  of  iBTesfi- 
fatin;  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  preparatory  to  a  work  on  tiiat  sal^ectt 
on  tile  plan  of  his  former  publication  respecting  Great  Britain.  On  the 
18th  of  the  same  month  occurred  the  fatal  catastrophe,  narrated  in  the  foneral 
inscription  copied  above.  On  the  day  of  his  decease  he  had  dined  wifh 
tile  late  Lord  Avonmore,  and  a  convivial  party.  The  awful  circanstance 
of  his  sudden  dissolution  occurred  shortly  after  his  return  to  his  lodginga. 
No  more  than  seven  descriptive  pages  of  the  work  published  under  Ut 
name,  on  the  "  Antiquities  of  Ireland,"  was  written  by  fifr.  Grose ;  the 
remainder  b^ing  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ledwich,  of  Dublin. 
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Bnny^  ^4  govemor  of  Finish,  fcvfeited  the  olate  |  which  was,  in 
4X>a0eqiieiice,  entirdy  lost  to  his  desceodaiits. 

The  family  of  Bany  afterwards  became  possessed  of  this  maDw, 
and  Sir  James  (eldest  son  of  Richard  Barry,  merchant  and  alder- 
man of  Dablin)  who  was  eminent  in  the  profesuon  of  the  kw> 
pmd  attained  the  dignity  of  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  was 
created  Bar<m  of  Smttry  in  the  year  1660.  Henry,  the  fonrth 
Lord  Santry,  who  acceded  to  the  title  in  1734,  forfeited  his  sta^ 
tion  in  society  by  the  calamity  of  killing  one  of  his  servants,  a 
footman.  He  was  indicted  for  the  offence  in  the  year  1738-9»  and 
was  convicted,  <m  a  trial  by  his  peers,  bnt  received  the  grant  of  a 
misorable  life  from  the  clemency  of  the  crown. 

The  family  of  DomviUe  sncceededin  possession  of  the  loid* 
ship  of  Santry,  in  the  .person  of  Sir  Gompton  DomviUe,  nnde  to 
the  above  nafortonate  nobleman.  The  estate  has  lately  passed  to 
the  Scottish  family  of  Pocklington.  The  present  possessor,  Sk 
C;<mipton  Pocklington  Domville,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1815, 
his  &ther  having,  by  royal  permission,  assumed  the  name  and 
jurms  of  his  maternal  ancle. 

SaiUrtf  House  is  a  sqnare  and  spacions  stmotore,  con^K>sed 
of  brick  with  finishings  of  stone.  The  ^incipal  apartments  are 
of  ample  dimensiens,  and  contain  several  lunOy  portraits.  The 
demesne,  which  is  adorned  with  mneh  timber  of  a  respeelaUe 
growth,  is  encompassed  by  a  stone  wall  nnnsoally  high,  and  several 
ndles  in  drcoit.  The  Church  is  a  well-preserved  But  unoma- 
mented  fabric,  rebuilt  in  1609,  and  has  afforded  a  place  of  sepul- 
ture  to  many  member^  of  the  families  of  Barry  and  Domvil)e. 
At  tlkfkc^  w  ti  Charter  Schooi,  designed  for  60  children.  The 
village  of  Santry  was  burned  in  November,  1641,  by  the  repnb- 
&an  troops  stationed  at  Dublin,  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  insur- 
rectional plot  attributed  to  Lord  Macguire. 

KiLLESTER,  an  agreeable  village,  adorned  with  one  extensive 
demesne,  and  several  handsome  abodes  of  inferior  extent,  is  dis- 
tant from  the  metropolis  about  three  miles.  In  the  year  1174,  the 
prior  of  Christchurdi,  Dublin,  granted  ^  Andren  ( Adrien)  le 
Brun,  or  Browne,  the  manor  of  Killester,  he  engaging  to  pay 
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■nnady,  on  thefetatof  St.  Micbasl,  forty  pence  iteriiog,  sad 
■  pofr  of  dippers  to  the  prior.  TIub  grant  was  rmewed  to  WU- 
liun  Le  Bmn,  the  following  yettr,  on  condition  of  Us  paying 
yevly,  at  the  altar  of  the  sane  church,  half  an  otmce  of  g<M, 
together  with  a  ptir  of  boot*  for  the  prior.  Theae  gnmts  were 
•gnn  renewed  in  1189,  to  "  WiUiam  le  Bmne,"  or  Browne, 
with  an  additional  atipnlation  that  slippen  shoold  be  prorided  for 
the  prior's  use. 

In  this  village  was  seated,  for  many  y«ara,  a  branch  of  the 
Coot«  fiunily,  commencing  with  Chldley  Coote,  Esq.  a  coloBd  m 
the  army,  and  second  son  of  the  cdebrated  Sir  Charles  Coote,  tbe 
repnblicnn  general,  fhnn  whom  were  descended  the  Earla  irf 
Uonntrath  and  BeUamont,  whose  titles  are  now  extinct.  Colonel 
Chidley  Coote  died  at  this  place  in  1668,  and  wai  snoceeded  at 
Killester  by  Sir  niilipe  Coote>  his  younger  son,  whose  Um  b 
now  also  extinct.* 

KUiattr  Houte,  the  principal  residence  in  this  village,  is  bow 
tbe.  seat  of  Thomas  Visconnt  Newcomen,f  and  is. a  mansion  of 
extensira  proportions  and  pleasing  character,  sunronnded  by  a 
demesne  laid  ont  with  much  coirectness  «f  taste. 

In  the  vicinity  of  tbe  above  village  is  MAmrrtLUK,  the  seat  «t 
Ixnd  Visconnt  Frankfort  de  Montmorency,  commanding  beavtibl 
views  over  the  sea  and  harlxrar,  the  islands  of  l«mlMy  and  !■»■ 

*  CUdley  Coote,  eldeit  brotlwr  of  Sir  Philip*,  wu  uceitor  of  the 
praMDt  Sir  Cku-lei  Coote,  Bui,  tbe  kemi  at  Ihli  r>mU}  |  and,  likenue,  of 
CfevlM  Henrj,  who  incceoded  to  the  baron;  of  CuUecoole,  pitraaut  te 
the  entail,  od  the  death  of  the  lait  Earl  of  Hoantrath;  and  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  K.  B.  who  died  at  Hadiu,  April  Hth,  1TS9,  wKh  dirtlnKaiihed 
■ilitarj  rapotatioa. 

t  Th«Ute8itlTUliamGleado«e,Bart.abaDkerafDUtlD,u>dl6rwM 
proprietor  of  tUi  leat,  marriid  the  daaghter  and  helren  of  Sir  Tka^i 
NowcoBiea,  Bart,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Howtoirn,  In  tlie  coyatj  W 
Longford,  llii  lad;  wai  created  a  peereu  In  1800,  b;  the  it;le  and  Htle 
of  Bamnen  Newcomen.of  Montown;  and  wai  railed  to  the  further  difoiljr 
•f  a  vlMoanteM  la  I8IC,  with  remainder  to  her  Inne  male,  b;  Sir  WUliw 
fUewhiwe,  who  died  In  1B07.  Her  ladyiUp  decoaiinf  in  18IT,  wastat- 
ceedod  b;  her  eon,  the  preisnl  TlKoonu 
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boonddd  by  the  moantains  of  Wicklow.  The  derilesne  ii^Bnr- 
rounded  by  a  wall^  and  the  grounds  are  highly  improyed  and  Tery 
taatefoUy  planted.  This  agreeable  seat  has  recently  reodved 
eonaiderable  additions  from  its  present  noble  owner. 

CooiiiOCK^  which  gives  name  to  a  bareny  in  this  oonnty^  is  a 
plaee  of  little  consideration^  but  has  a  neat  ehiifeh^  of  modern 
erection^4»  and  a  small  Roman  Catholic  Chapel^  which^  on  Sundays 
and  holydays^  is  very  nnmeronsly  attended.  The  property  of  thiis 
parish  was  long  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Talbot^  of  Malahide 
Castle^  but  is  now  chiefly  vested  in  Sir  Compton  Domville^  Bart. 
In  the  neighbonrhood  are  many  handsome  seats.  <  There  are  in 
this  vicinity  no  other  remains  of  antiqnity^  of  which  we  are 
aware^  than  several  of  the  artifidal  elevations  usnaBy  termed 
Ralhs  or  Motes. 

Rahbnt^  or  Ratheny^  a  small  and  pleasant  village  sitoated 
nesar  the  sea-ooast^  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  and  a  half  from 
DoMin,  contains  several  commodious  and  ornamental  villas.  The 
ne^hbomring  strand  iitifords  great  facilities  to  bathings  and  is  mnch 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  parUk  church  is  a  boilding  of  humble 
proportions^  having  at  the  west  end  an  elevated  pier^  perforated 
with  niches^  in  one  of  which  is  placed  a  bell.  This  species  of 
flat  bell  turret  requires  little  attention^  as  an  architectural  object  5 
hut  ifl  worthy  of  notice^  at  this  place^  so  near  to  the  usual  entrance 
of  Ireland  flrom  Britain^  on  account  of  its  frequent  recorrence 
IB  the  smaller  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  this  country.  The 
church  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  1609,  but  bears  the  date  of 
1713>  possibly  in  allusion  to  the  time  at  which  repairs,  or  altera- 
tions were  effected.  The  intmor  is  well  preserved,  but  entirely 
destitute  of  embellishment. 

Ratiieny,  so  early  as  the  rmgn  of  King  John,  gave  the  title  of 

*  This  structure  was  completed  in  the  year  I76O.  The  churches  of 
Coolock,  St.  DonIagh*s,  and  Portmarnock,  haYe  oraamental  spires,  con- 
structed of  timber  covered  with  slate }  and  were  erected,  as  we  believe, 
principally  through  the  influence  with  government  possessed  by  the  late 
Right  Hea«  John  Beraslbrd. 
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B«QonloMh»»  «qpiMifed#  bylbemiMtjiidkiaiMflVi^depitB^  lo 
Jbwire  been  a  aatund  Sfan  <tf  Sir  John  de  Ckmrcj,  the  renovnMd 
Evl  of  Ubter,  one  of  the  first  Aii|^-Noniwa  ooaqiieran  in 
Irdand.  Tb»  Tillage  and  its  adjcMming  lands  were  for  aevwpl 
generations  in  the  potsesaon  ol  a  distwit  braadi  of  the  aotient 
•familf  of  Gsaoe,  of  the  Coon^  of  Kittennyj  who  rebvQt  the 
freaeat  maner-hqnse^  now  in  the  occapation  of  Mr*  Sweetispn. 

Baldoyim,  situated  on  an  inlet  of  St.  George's  Channel^  at 
.the  distance  of  six  miles  hem  Dablin^  is  a  neat  vill^ge^  modi 
'freqaented  in  the  svmmer  for  the  beaefiit  and  Ivmiy  of  saa*baAing. 
Dermod  Macmopoagh^  Kmg  of  Lsiaater,  wk>  invited  the  Aaf^ 
•NorauuM  imto  Ireland,  made  a  gnait  of  this  manor,  witli  the 
ftrmers  and"  caifB  living  npon  it,  to  the  pnory  of  All  Saials, 
DobUn,  iMwded  by  himself  in  116«.  Sir  WiBiam  de  Wiadaor, 
lord  jostice  of  Ireland^  held  a  parliament  at  Baldoyle  in  the  year 

•  The  above  village,  aeatedonataraaahoftheaeavduflh  waehes 
Ae  Eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  forms  the  last  of  thoseplaces  wUdi 
we  have  considored  it  desirable  to  notice,  nnder  tiie  lyharaetcr  of 
the  immediate  environs  of  the  metropolis.  In  coo^aing  om: 
description  of  this  coontry,  we  first  sekct  tor  remark  the  remain- 
ing principal  objects  on  the  north  aide  of  the  river  Liifey. 

St.  DouiiA«B*s,  distant  from  DoUin  rather  more  "than  fsar 
miles,  is  highly  worthy  of  attentlm,  on  aoeoont  of  its  (ttmrk, 
which,  although  quite  destitnte  of  pretttwons  to  beanty,  ranks 
mongst  the  most  carions  vestiges  ot  antiquity  pieseryed  in  any 
part  of  Ireland.  This  building  does  not  ataad  dne.east  and  west, 
uuad  is  on.a  diminutive  scale,  its  extreme  length  being  £aity*€^ght 
fsetj  and  its  width  eighteen  feet.  The  roof  is  daable,  jand  cam- 
posed  of  stone;  the  exterior  division  ascending  in  the  tmrn  of  a 
wedge.  The  inner  roof  is  constructed  of  rough  atone,  imbedded 
in  cement  3  and  between  the  two  is  space  sufficient  f^r  an  upper 
story  to  the  building.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  febric  rises  a 
square  tower,  which  is  evidently  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
prindpal  parts  of  the  church. 

The  entrance  is  by  a  small  doorway  on  the  JMdi,  tk^JuA  af 
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*itkicii  18  'iDipSRCnfif  Snuni,  and  wipptutB,  vniiitaBtioiitflj*  to 
iqyproach  in  a  faint  degree  tewards  the  pointed  kam}  an  ffTCgik- 
larity  of  ceiuitouiUion  obaenrable  m  uaay  otber  rade  and  very 
>a&tient  bidldkga  in  thia  country.  On  «Bch  aide  of  tlie  entranoe 
4ure  tnM»8  of  an  axch^jnore  correctly  oindar.  The  window-eaMa, 
and  remainder  of  the  arcfaitectaral  parta  of  the  cKterknr,  are  m  jthe 
pointed  modes  naoal  in  diffarent  early  agea^  and  aie^eridflBtly  dnniH 
▼ationa  on  the  original  character  of  ^eatractmc. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  two  compaitaieata.  The  weBtOEo 
-diviaion  conatitotes  aamallaeiain,  act  oneam^  of  wUdi  ia  a  lovr 
tairet^  lypearing  to  have  been  dcaigned  for  a  belfry.  At  the 
eaatera  end  of  the aame  rpom ia  a plainand  naaaive ailar.BWHMi 
vMttt,  called  the  tomb  of  St.  Ponkgh.  Theae  erectiona  encrDadi 
8o  nracb  on  the  liauted  dtaftenaiona  of  theraom>  that  ^paoe  ia  left 
4en*  only  a  very  amall  aaaenblage  of  pcreona;  and  it  ia  coi^eotnred 
in  Dr.  Ledwich'a  vmk  on  the  Antiqutiea  of  ireiand^  tlwt  thia 
i^iartnrent ''  waa  deaigned  for  no  oUmt  webnt  theaeparateadnna- 
aion  4>f  thoae  who  cmne  to  make  their  prayers  and  offeriaga  to-the 
aaint."  In  the  north  wall  are  three  anoimamentedaqnancand- 
tiea. 

Tkoa  apartment  comnuinioatea  with  the  eaatem  division  of  the 
interior  by  a  nanowand  aqoare-Jieaded  doerwiqr,  ofpropoftiOBa 
too  low  to  admit  the  tianait  of  a  inll-grown  paraon>  insan  .eaaet 
poetvre.  The  eastern  compartment  of  the  boilding,  fonning  the 
place  of  ^vine  warahip^  ia  twenty^^two  feet  in  length  by  twelve 
•leetin  width;  bat  ita  original  efaaracter  has  been  greatly  obUterated 
in  different- early  agea^  and  the  i^ole  is  in  a  state  of  diaoseaad 
iMlapidation.  Attheeaat  end  haa  been  inaeited  a  pointed  window ; 
and  there  are  two  other  windows,  respectivaly  of  a  laneet^fonn 
and  of  a  wavy  trefoil  shape.  The  atone^roof,  now.idl  ragged 
and  partially  diajointed^  retainB>  nnder  the  tower^  the  tsacea  of 
•kooMly  groin«work,  bat  ia  coved  in  the  eaatem  and  more  antient 
part.  On  ^e  weat  wall  are  Telica  of  a  wide  and  irregidar  avch^ 
areolar  in  intentien;  and  on  the  north  aide  are  the  remaiaa  of  an 
arch  move  strictly  scmi-circalar  in  4Mitl]ne«  A  stone  staivway>  on 
the  aonth>  leada  to  the  tower ;  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  chnrch> 
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near  the  east  end>  are  two  spacbns  but  pbin  reeeasea,  for  the 
reocptimi  of  books  and  sacred  utensils. 

No  traces  of  sculpture^  or  architectural  deooratioBS^  are  to  be 
aeen  in  any  part  of  the  building.  In  regard  to  presumptioiia 
arising  from  internal  evidence  of  architectural  character,  the  antient 
parts  of  this  structure  are,  indeed,  quite  beyond  date.  The  pe- 
culiarities which  we  have  noticed,  independent  of  the  absence  of 
embellishment,  and  of  the  marks  of  such  architectural  fashions  as 
are  traced  with  satisfoctory  accuracy  from  the  12th  century  down 
to  the  present  time,  prove  its  origin  to  have  been  extremely  re- 
mote; whilst,  from  its  situation  in  a  district  long  triumphantly 
infested  by  the  Danes,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  to  be  probable 
that  the  church  was  erected  before  the  conversion  of  that  people 
to  Christianity.  If,  then,  we  deem  it  to  be  likely  that  this  iabric 
was  raised  by  the  converted  Danes>  as  a  place  of  conservaUon  Unr 
the  reliques  <tf  their  venerated  northern  saint,  Olave  (of  whose 
name  the  word  Doulagh  is  said  to  be  a  corruption),  can  we,  at  the 
same  time,  believe  that  architects,  contented  with  so  rude  and 
bumble  a  building  for  a  purpose  esteemed  peculiarly  solemb,  pos- 
sessed either  inclination  or  industry  to  construct  the  massy  round 
towers  of  Ireland,  as  beijriei  9  It  is,  however,  extremely  donbtfid 
whether  the  name  by  which  this  church  is  distinguished  has,  in 
&ust,  any  reference  to  the  favourite  saint  of  the  Danes.  The 
Chevalier  De  Montmorency,  in  his  MS.  communications  to  this 
work,  is  '^  inclined  to  deduce  the  name  from  the  Irish'ibitfeio^, 
dmiieach,  a  leaf,  the  leaf  of  a  book;  whence  duillegcht»p  a  small 
bods,  the  Holy-book,  or  Gospel."  By  the  same  writer  it  is  sug- 
gested, that  ^'  what  is  here  called  St.  Donlagh*s  bed  was  nothing 
m<nre  than  the  shrine,  or  tabemade,  in  which  this  holy  relic  had 
been  preserved  and  v^erated.** 

Contiguous  to  this  antient  fabric  is  a  modern  building,  quite 
uninteresting  in  character,  forming  the  present  place  of  parochial 
worshq>.  At  a  small  distance  is  a  consecrated  weii,  of  lucid  water, 
enclosed  in  an  octangular  building.  This  structure  was  repaired, 
and  pmnted  infietco,  A.  D.  1609,  at  the  eaqiense  of  John  Fagan, 
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of  Fehrim^  Esq.  Tbe  paintinga  represent  St.  Patrick^  St.  Doub^ 
in  a  hermit*8  habits  and  other  sabjects. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  the  village  of  BsALoaiFriK^  or 
Balobipfin.  The  castle  at  this  place  was  orig^ally  erected  by 
the  antient  family  of  De  Borly^  who  are  known  to  haye  possessed 
this  manor  in  the  14th  century.  In  later  ages  the  manorial  rights 
were  vested  in  the  families  of  O'Neill  and  De  Bathe.  Bea%riiBn 
castle  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Richard,  Dnke  of  Tyr* 
connel,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  under  James  II. 

PoBTMABNocK,  to  the  north  of  Baldoyle,  i?  principally  vested 
in  a  branch  of  the  Plunkett  family,  who  have  here  a  handsome  and 
commodious  residence.  The  manor  belonged,  at  an  early  period^ 
to  the  Abbey  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  Dublin ;  the  abbot  of  wUch 
house  was  successively  confirmed  in  possession  of  "  the  Grange 
of  Portmamock"  by  Henry  II.  and  King  John.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  many  respectable  seats,  amongst  which  must  be 
noticed  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Preston.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
and  of  a  very  eligible  character;  but  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
place  proceeds  from  the  gardens  and  depaesne,  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  Malmaison,  near  St.  Germain,  the  cele- 
brated seat  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Empress  Josephine. 

Seated  on  a  rock,  close  to  the  sea-shore  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, is  the  small  and  gloomy  castle  of  Roi*S'Waiiy  or  Roduci^i* 
wail,  founded  in  the  fifteenth,  or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  Mac  Robuck,  the  head  of  a  sept  of  De  Bermingham,  descended 
from  Robuck  de  Bermingham,  a  chieftain  "  famous  in  his  gene- 
ration.*' 

On  the  borders  of  the  village  of  Malahide  is  Sbapark-coitbt. 
This  mansion,  which  is  finely  situated,  with  a  sloping  and  orna- 
mental lawn  in  front,  is  a  square  building,  of  ample  proportions, 
having  a  flat  roof  concealed  by  a  pai'apet  that  surrounds  the 
whole  structure  3 — a  prevalent  mode  of  domestic  architecture  in 
years  between  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  George  I. 

The  house  of  Seapark-court  was  erected  by  Nicholas 
Morres,  Esq.  second  son  of  Sir  John  Morres,  of  Knockaghrcastle, 
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oomlr«r  Tf^mrr,  Bwt.  who  obtiiiHd  ti;^  portioB  «rf  the  Wttor 
of  Malahide  on  tua  mamage  with  Swana*,  eldwt  cUi^hter  of 
Rklunl  Talbot,  of  MalahJdo-CMtle,  Esq.  By  tUi  lady  he  had 
iuoe  tbee  sona  asd  ttro  dangfaten :  let.  Jcihn,  who  died  befors 
iim  mrouTied ;  3nd.  Ricbud,  a  colonel  in  the  FVench  aetrice, 
killed  by  nodded,  at  Ptru,  ob  the  day  of  tbe  coroDRtMB  of  Loaia 
XVI.  and  Mara  Antomette  of  Aoatria ;  Srd.  Sir  Nkbolaa,  oolMid. 
coVBandant  of  the  regiment  of  Lord  Bnlheloy,  Iriah  brigade, 
in  the  auae  service,  and  Charalier  do  St.  Lovia;  who,  on  the 
death  of  hia  oonain,  ^  Redmond  Horrea,  of  Knoekagh-caatle, 
withont  children,  cneeeeded  to  hit  title,  and  became  the  sefenth 
bannel;  b«t  he,  alao,  dying  withont  isaoe,  at  Amboiae,  in  Tour- 
rai«e,  the  title  paaaed  to  the  late  Viacomit  Monntmorrea,  and  from 
hi*,  in  rotation,  to  his  brother,  the  preaent  riacennt  and  9th 
baraaet,  by  the  right  of  male  deaceot  from  Hervey  Moires,  of 
CasUemorrea,  Esq.  second  son  ef  Sir  Redmond,  the  Sad  baronet, 
greet  grandson  of  John  of  TeHq)lea)ore,  who  was  the  yonngeat 
brother  of  Sir  Olirer  Moirea,  tonaffled  O'Fearlaghan,  Lord  of 
Thomey,  irf  Lateragh,  of  Knocksgb,  of  Grantatown,  of  Baly- 
riekard-Morres,  Ac.  chief  of  the  British  and  Irish  line  of  tbe 
hone  of  HontmoreRcy,  ^td  Baron  de  Harisoo  and  de  Honto- 
marisco  in  the  dormant  peerage  of  Ireland. 

^  Oliver  Morrea  having  esponaed  Lady  Elisha  Betkr,  fourth 
daoghter  to  Peter,  Earl  of  Ormmid  and  Oisory,  by  Lady  Mai^aret 
FU^crald,  duigbter  to  Gerald,  nghth  Ewl  of  Kildare  (which  Udy 
Btisha  after  Sir  Oliver's  deceaee  married,  aecondly,  Gerald,  Lord 
Deciea)  bad  iame,  among  other  children,  OUrtt-t^  fcisaon 
and  heir,  progenitor  of  the  line,  lat6  of  Balyrickard  Morrea  and 
Rathnalin,  in  the  county  of  Tlppoary,  senior  rtqiresaitatires  of 
thia  antieet  family.     Of  this  line  Colonel  Herrey  de  Montmorency- 
Merres,  GberaUer  de  Montmorency,  in  FVance,  (late  of  Rathnalin) 
and  his  f^nr  sona,  are  the  only  males,  in  lineal  lef^tiBiate  descent, 
the  said  Oliver-Oge,  by  hia  eldeat  eon  and  hwr  Sir  Jtibn,  some- 
styled  o/"  fall,  because  mortally  wounded  befiwe  that  town, 
beeieged  by  Dnke  Henry  of  Montmorency,  in  whose  arms 
pir«d  on  the  7tii  of  March,  16SS.    Tbe  demesne  of  Seaparic- 
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oowt  bastemled  tc^  tlit  Talbol  teiily>  and  hm,  ki  raMt  yMra^ 
been  waieemm^  is  ttie  oecapaiion  of  tbe  Hm.  J0I1&  Lmmwi; 
Ciqvlain  (now  Sir  Rabait)  MettdB>  R.  N;  and-^  8weeiiy>  £•<}« 

The  TiUage  of  Malahbdib^  or  Mollaoh-woik^  ia  agreeaUf 
sitaatfld  on  an  iald  of  the  aet,  and  oontaina  mmiy  doeorateA 
cottages,  partly  oceapied  hf  fnailiet  who  reaort  to  tUaneighboiir* 
hood  for  the  pnrpoae  of  bathiii|^»  but  in  aevenl  inatancea  need 
aa  places  of  permanent  reaidance.  General  VaUancey,  wiih  an* 
ample  bdiilgence  oi  the  liomce  often  aetuwed  by  antiqnaiiea> 
derivaa  the  etymology  el  Nhlahida  from  the  Hebrew  and  th» 
Hindoataoi  Mai,  MM,  Mtik,.tUhm,  cenimerre,  kc.  m  Mtdmt^ 
a  merchant*  Thia  reolnae  village  has,  at  preaent,  no  pretensiona 
to  commercaal  activity,*  bit  mneh  local  adr aat^ge  accmea  from 
tiie  fishery  on  the  oonat*  A  diapansaiy  lias  been  reoeadjt 
erected,  and  the  wh<^  place  wears  a  thrinag  aspect. 

Malabide  is  a  lordship,  or  manor,  baring  conrta  kei  and  imnm, 
and  has  banged  in  fee  to  the  Talbot  frmUy,  from  a  poriod  very 
cdoaely  approaching  to  the  Anglo^Novawn  invaaiona  in  the  tim« 
of  Henry  ILf 

The  CMik  •fMaiMkUk,  the  reaidence  of  tius  antient  fiunily, 
is  scarcely  aorpaaaed  in  interest,  arising  from  yarions  sonrces,  by 
any  bnilding  in  the  conaty  of  which  it  forma  a  distingoiahed  oma- 

*  Although  Malahide  is  not  at  present  a  place  of  commercial  impor- 
tance«  several  attempts  have  been  made  by  its  manorial  lords  to  Increase 
its  trade.  In  the  year  1504,  Sir  Peter  lUbot  was  fined,  for  **  taferiag 
■Mrchant^Testels  to  bi«ak  Mk  at  tUs  port,  coatnry  to  the  %imgH  grants 
made  to  Ois  eity  of  DnblUi."  (Hist,  of  Dublin  by  Harris.)  In  move 
recent  timet  a  cotton  factory >  on  an  extensive  scale,  was  institated  by 
Mr.  Talbot ;  bat  the  undertaking  was  not  attended  with  success. 

f  Amonpt  the  knightly,  or  distinguished,  fiuniUea  who  entered  Ireland 
la  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  andsetded  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  the  familiaa 
of  8t  Laurence  of  Howth)  Tmlbot «/  MalMd^i  LipttruU  of  LultreU's^ 
town}  Russell  of  Seatowni  WolTurston  of  StiUorgaai  Grilse  of  the  Nasi 
CMibd  to  be  of  Daalah  ezlraelioB)i  Walsh  of  Carickauilne  1  Archboldf 
Felpof  Fyani  Peppard;  and  <onie  oithefs,  continued  to  postal  their 
eMatet  down  to  the  years  1641  and  1690.  The  three  firti-aamed  ftuniliea 
retain  possession  at  the  present  day»  wUh  the  exception  of  the  LuttreU't- 
town  ettate,  lately  told  by  the  Earl  of  Carhampton  to  Mr.  Luke  White. 
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Stent.  Thia  Btrnctnre,  as  it  stood  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  was  of  contracted  dimensions,  and,  althongli  sairoanded 
by  a  moat,  was  not  castellated.  The  varioas  additions  which  now 
render  it  an  architectoral  object  of  considerable  magnifieeace,  and 
a  capacious  residence  suited  to  the  exercise  of  a  dignified  boapi- 
tdity,  were  chiefly  carried  into  effect  by  the  late  Colond  Tslbot, 
fiither  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  building,  thus  enlarged, 
is  an  extensive  pile,  of  square  proportions,  flanked  on  tiie  prin- 
cipal side  by  circular  towers.  A  fine  ''  gothic*'  porch,  or  cfakf 
entrance,  has  been  constructed,  under  tbe  direction  of  the  pnsent 
owner  of  the  castle,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  building,  in  regard 
both  to  external  ornament  and  the  convenience  of  the  interior. 
The  moat  is  now  filled  up,  and  its  sloping  surface  covered  with 
verdant  sward.  The  demesne  and  gardens  are  disposed  with 
much  correctness  of  taste,  and  the  former  is  enridied  with  some 
venerable  timber,  and  numerous  plantations. 

The  interior  of  the  mansion  affords  many  objects  of  gratifiGa* 
taon.  The  apartment  of  greatest  curiority  is  wainscotted  through- 
out with  oak,  elaborately  carved,  in  compartments  representtng 
the  history  of  Adam,  and  other  scriptural  subjects,  some  of  which 
are  executed  with  much  skill.  The  chimney  piece  is  carved  with 
peculiar  beauty,  having,  in  the  central  division,  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  child.*  The  whole  is  highly  varnished,  and  acquires  a  sombre 
but  striking  effect  from  a  blackness  of  tint,  which  causes  the  impart- 
ment  to  assume  the  resemblance  of  one  vast  cabinet  of  ebony. 

The  suite  of  principal  rooms  comprises  several  lofty  and  hand- 
iBome  apartments,  in  which,  amongst  other  embellishments,  are 
some  very  costly  specimens  of  porcelaine.    But  the  most  esti- 

*  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  this  piece  of  carving  is  the  subject 
ef  a  marvellous  tradition,  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  inhabitants  in  the 
vicinity  of  Malahide.  They  assert  that,  during  the  civil  wars,  whilst  this 
castle  was  in  the  possession  of  Cromwell  and  his  partisans,  the  statue  of 
die  Virgin  indignantly  disappeared,  but  resumed  its  station  after  the  retwn 
of  the  Talbot  family  to  their  lawful  home.  It  it  fortunate  that  some  friend 
•f  the  family  removed  the  figure,  at  that  time,  beyond  tbe  reach  af  ^ 
fanatics,  as  it  is  a  very  estimable  specimen  of  antient  art. 
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nable  oraameiits  conaidt  in  a  G4dlecfcion  of  porlmits  and  ^ber 
paintings^  amongst  whkh  the  following  demand  notice. 

Charles  /,  4md  Qu$en  Heiwietta  Maria,  by  Vandyck* 

Jnmes  II.  and  his  Queen  (Amne  HydeJ,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Queen  AnnCy  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  mistress  to  Charles  II.  Half 
length.  The  face  nnuffoally  expressive  of.  captftvatiiig  beaaty; 
the  bosoon  half  exposed,  and  the  hands  fondling  a  contented  dove. 

The  first  Duhe  ofl^hmond  (son  of  the  above  Duchess)  When 
a  child  .-^This  picture,  ftnd  the  preceding,  w^e  presents  from 
the  Djiehess  of  Portsmouth  to  Mrs.  Wogan,  of  Rathcoffey,  from 
whoa  they  w^e  inherited  by  Col.  Talbot. 

Richard  Talbot,  Duhe  of  Tyrconnel,  Lo^  Lieutenant  of 
Irelattd,  general  and  minister  to  James  II.  descended  of  a  ,col* 
lateral  branch  of  the  house  of  Malahide.*  Half  length,  by  Sir 
Peter  Lelv. 

Ladies  Catharine  and  Charlotte  Talbot,  daughters  of  the  above, 
by  Sir  P.  Lely 

Amongst  the  family  portraits  are,  also,  representations  of  th^ 
first  Lord  Shrewsbury;  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  of  Grafton;  Cohnol 
Thlbot,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnel ;  the  Duchess  of  Tyr^ 
emtnel;  Colonel  fFogan-,  and.  a  pleasing  half-length  of  Susanna, 
eldest  daughter  of  Riehard  Talbot,  Esq.  wife  of  Nicholas  Morros, 
Esq  and  grandmother  to  John  Eiirl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory,  whiish 
lady  is  noticed  in  our  account  of  Seapark-oourt. 

The  paintings  of  more  general  interest  comprise  several  that 
are  worthy  of  attentive  examination.  Among  these  stands,  unri- 
valled in  attraction,  an  altar-piece  by  Albert  Durer,  divided  into 
compartments,  representing  the  Nativity,  Adoration,  and  Circum- 

*  Tbe  political  character  of  this  nobleman  is  well  known,  but  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  observe  that  he  is  noticed,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Count 
Grammont,  as  *'  one  of  the  most  genteel  men  in  the  coucl  of  Charles  II.*' 
In  that  dissolute  court  he  played  deep,  and  entered  into  all  the  gaieties  of 
the  age.  **  He  was,"  writes  Grammont,  '*  one  of  the  tallest  men  is 
England,  and  posseiied  of  a  fine  and  brilliant  exterior.  His  manners 
were  noble  and  dignified." 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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cWoa.  This  pfetwe  was  pDrohaiad  by  King  Charles  ir.  ft** 
Bom  of  ifiSOOO,  and  wm  by  htm  pven  to  the  Dachesa  of  Piwt»- 
moatli,  who  presented  it  to  the  graadmother  of  Colooet  Talbot. 

King  Chules  I.  dandngwith  the  Infanta  of  SpMO,  it* 
EscDml. 

Virgin  ind  Child,  by  Pannlgianti. 

A  very  large  and  fine  landscape,  by  HobtHina. 

Portruts  (half-lengl*)  of  hims^  and  wifej  by  Francte  Hab. 

Two  Battle  Pieeea,  by  Wonrennani. 

Noah  inebriated,  by  Anoibal  Caracd. 

There  are  also  in  thia  collection  Some  aea  pieces  by  VaBder?cU( 
and  Vemet;  a  fine  head  by  Rembrandt;  and  several  landsOpa 
by  Bergen,  Saccherelli,  Barret,  &c. 

The  distinguebed  line  of  the  honse  of  Talbet,  lon^  BettMH  i 
Malahide,  is  sud  to  descend  from  the  eldest  branch  of  the  fan^T  | 
and,  with  the  Talbota  of  BaUhall,  and  Tbomton,  ia  Yorittiit, 
derives  from  8ir  Oeo£«y,  who  waa  governor  of  Hereford  fi>rti« 
Empress  Maad,  in  opposition  to  King  Stephen.  Richard  lfbp» 
Talbot,'  Esq.  the  present  owver  of  Malahtd^  is  one  of  tb 
refH^sentatiTes  in  parUament  for  the  connty  of  Dnblin. 

Amongst  soch  memorable  drcomstaaces*  connected  with  tw 
annals  of  this  castle,  as  are  deaiiible  ft>r  notice  in  the  pn*** 
work,  must  be  metriioned  a  lamentable  instance  of  the  fehwlj 
with  which  qnairdfl  of  party  rivalry  were  conducted,  m  «g» 
daring  which  the  internal  polity  of  lrelw»d  waa  injarionsly  se- 
lected bythempreme  head  of  gorcmment .— On  Whitwa-*"' 
in  the  year  13S9,  as  is  recorded  by  Ware,  John  de  Bowi^' 
Earl  of  Loath,  RUhOrd  Talbot,  styled  Lord  MaWnde,  tjA  m 
of  th«r  kindred,  together  with  sixtj  of  tbcir  BagBah  **>*« 
were  slain  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Balbriggan,  in  this  naght""^- 
hood,  by  the  Anglo-Norman  Diction  of  the  de  Vcrdass,  i^^ 
amse  of  animowty  being  the  d«W»- 
.  dignity  of  Loath,  the  cosntyrf* 

ion  bestowed  by  Sir  Richard  Edgw^ 
irit  for  which  the  owners  of  the  <** 


vere  cdbbratal  ia  the  sneceedu^  century.  ThU  lord  justice 
faKided  at  MelaUde,  firojn  ^ttglaad»  in  the  ttKMith  of  Jiuie^  1488 } 
*'  and  there,**  says  Sir  Richard, ''  a  gentletroman,  called  Talbot, 
reeeivedy  and  nikde  me  right  good  che«r.** 

The  political  and  reUgiouH  principles  of  the  Talbot  family 
exposed  them,  in  t^he  early  piurt  of  the  tronUes^  of  the  aeventoeatb 
century,  tothe.perseoution.'of  the  {Murty  asanmitig  goipemment  in 
the  name  of  the  parliament.  .  It  is  believed  that  Oliyer  Cromwell 
took  up  hia  abode,  for  a  short  time,  ai  Malahide;  and  it  is  known 
that  Myles  Gtebet,  the  re^de^  resided  herelor  e^eral  years.* 

FViom  this  port,  when' onjkUwed  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration , 
CoiiMt  took/  dipping  for  the  oeati^eat.  The.8abseqnent  espia^ 
tien  of  his  chrorsiby  a  degvacEng  death  is  well  faiown  j  and,  shortly 
after  hie  flight  from  Malahide,  the  Talbot  Dunily  regained  posses- 
sion of  the  estate. 

ImnMdiately  oontignoas  to  the  castle  are  the  rains  of  an' 
antient  chorch  ^  aid  ;this  dose  proximity  of  a  decaying  pile,  in 
which  are .  shnt  from  the  light  of  day  the  remains  of.  those  who 
once  tenanted  the  cheerM  mansion,  warm  with  the  hopes  and 
enjoyments  of  life  in  its.  varied  ages,  imparts  to  Uie  scene  a  woful 
and  impressive  effbct^  not  readily  to  be  described.  From  the 
mins,  which,  however,  retain  few  architectoral  characteristics,  it 
would  appear  that  the  fobric  was  not  of  a  date  more  remote  than 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  not  designed  in  ah  enriched 
modification  of  the  pointed  style*.  The  church,  was  long  since 
deprived  of  its  roof^f  but  the  grass^grown  aisles  are  shaded 
by  chesnnt  trees  of  a  venerable  growth,  which,  when  luxuriant 
in  foliage,  throw  the  whole  solemn  precincts  into  pensive  and 
deq;>  obscurity.    The  church-yard  is  still  used  as  a  place  of  burial  -, 

*  Myles  Corb€t  obtained  a  lease  for  seven  years  of  the  castle  of  Mala« 
hide,  and  500  acres  of  arable  land,  belon^^ing  to  John  Talbo^,  Esq.  who 
had  been  indicted  and  ootlawed  for  acting  In  the  **  Irish  rebellion.*'  The 
lease  is  dated  21st  of  December,  1653»      M.S.  note  of  Sir  W.  Betham. 

f  1 1  is  believed  that  this  chorch  was  unroofed  by  order  of  Myles  Corbet, 
who  is  said  to  have  employed  the  materials  in  the  roofing  of  offices  attached 
to  the  castle. 

Q  2 
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and  the  wbite  garland^,  and  tl^r  hiaeral-glores,  anspendfld  over 
recent  graves,  add  a  simple  and  affecting  lineament  to  ttiis  picture 
of  aoiTow  and  diasolntion. 

The  forsaken  church  of  Malahide  affiirded,  for  many  ag«a, 
a  plac«  of  sepultare  to  the  lordly  inhabitants  of  the  caatle.  The 
only  mottnmeut  connected  with  the  Talbot  family,  which  now  esisU, 
is  an  altar-tomb,  in  a  neglected  and  ruinona  condition,  snrouMinted 
with  the  efhgies,  in  bold  relief,  of  a  female,  habited  in  the  coa- 
tQme  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  moat  conspicnoaa  part  of  ber 
dress  being  the  horned  cap,  a  pecaliarity  of  toUon  noticed  id 
onr  account  of  a  monnment  at  Howth.  The  baae  of  the  tomb  is 
ornamented  with  escutcheons,  some  of  which  are  cbvged  wUh 
(he  symbols  of  the  cracifisian,  and  other*  with  tht  arms  of 
Tlankett  j  Gnsack ;  and  Talbot  of  Malahide — This  is  the  moss- 
ment  of  the  Hoh.  Maud  Plunkett,  second  daughter  lo  Sir  Chris- 
topher Pluukett  (in  right  of  his  wife  first  Barou  of  Killeen,  of  the 
Pluukett  fomily,)  and  deputy,  in  1433,  to  Sir  Thomas  Stanley, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irelandj  which  lady  was  the  first  wife  of  Sir 
Richard  Talbot,  of  Malahide,  Knight  » 

In  this  desolate  chnrch  is,  likewise,  a  flat  monument  of  grey 
marble,  to  the  memory  of  Nic/iolat  Morte*,  Etq.  who  died  23d 
of  March,  1742,  aged  m.  This  monument  was  erected  by 
&uanna  Talbot,  his  widow,  who  is  also  buried  at  this  place. 

Adjoioiag  the  church  is  a  monastic  min,  said  to  have  been 
a  chantry  attached  to  that  stmctore.  Here  is,  likewise,  a  holy 
well,  dedicated  to  the  Vir^a  Mary. 

The  Island  of  Laubav,-!-  distant  about  two  miles  from  the 
coast,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  diversified  views  oT  this 

•  Tliismonumcnlhasatuinedngrcaterdi^grceafcetebrity  than  would 
olbertrho  be  acquired  by  ■  upukbral-tributc  so  obacure  and  ruinaui,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  Turtunes  of  the  deceased,  Klia  ia  ilill  Ibe  lubjcct  of 
popular  curioaily  and  commiKration,  aa  having  been  **maid,  wife,  asd 
widov,  on  one  and  Ibe  aame  day."  Previoui  lo  h«r  marriage  wilh  Sir 
Richard  Tsibot,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Hussey,  son  to  tbe  BaroB  of 
Gallrim,  who  was  stain  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials. 

't  The  island  of  Lambay  is  about  three  miles  in  ciicumFerence,  and 
produces,  in  great  abundance,  porphyry,  of  an  estimable  quality.  The  soil 
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neighbonrhood,  and  contains  a  fishing  lodge,  in  which  Colonel 
Talbot  occasionally  resides  in  the  sammer  season. 

SwoBDs,  a  small  town,  distant  from  Dublin  about  seyen  miles, 
towards  the  north,  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street.  The  do* 
mestic  buildings  are  in  general  of  a  humble  character,  but  the 
whole  place  wears  an  improving  aspect.  Previous  to  the  Union, 
Swords  was  a  borough,  sending  two  representatives  to  parliament. 
The  sum  of  ^15,000,  received  from  the  Compensation  Fund,  as  a 
eolace  for  the  loss  of  the  elective  franchise,  has  been  partly  ex- 
pended in  a  school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  poor  children  ; 
and  a  Dispensary  has  also  been  recently  erected. 

This  town  was  formerly  of  much  greater  importance  than  at 
present,  and  it  still  derives  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  from 
the  vestiges  of  past  splendour,  although  these  receive  little  aid, 
or  illustration,  from  the  page  of  history.  A  monastery,  described 
by  the  author  of  the  Monasticon  as  having  been  of  a  "  sumptuous" 
character,  was  founded  here  in  the  year  51^,  by  the  celebrated 
Irish  Saint,  St.  Columb,  who  gave  to  it  "  a  missal  written  by 
himself,  blessed  the  well  here,  and  placed  St.  Finan  Lobhair,  or 
the  Leper,  over  the  Abbey."  The  records  concerning  this  religions 
house  are  few,  and  chiefly  relate  to  scenes  disastrous  to  its  inmates 
and  the  contiguous  town.  In  the  year  1012,  Swords  was  re* 
duced  to  ashes  by  the  Danes ;  and  in  1016,  it  experienced  a  similar 
fate.  It  was  again  plundered  and  burnt,  together  with  the  Abbey, 
in  1035,  or  1037>  by  Connor  O'Melaghlin,  Ptince  of  Meath  -,  and 

in  parts  of  the  island  is  hi«;hly  amenable  to  caltlvation,  and  some  good 
crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain  have  been  raised,  in  recent  years,  under 
the  care  of  Colonel  Talbot.  In  the  rei^n  of  Edward  VI.  Lambay  was 
granted  to  John  Chaloncr,  on  condition  of  his  colonizing  the  island,  and 
protecting  it  from  the  pirates  who  then  infested  the  coast.  The  fishing- 
lodge  occasionally  inhabited  by  Colonel  Talbot  is  formed  from  a  castellated 
building,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  above-named  J.  Chaloner. 
Archbishop  Usher  received  a  grant  of  this  island  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  considerable  part  of  his  works  in 
this  secluded  district.  From  the  representatives  of  that  celebrated  prelate 
the  fee  simple  was  purchased  by  the  Talbot  family,  in  which  it  is  still 
vested. 
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a  repetition  of  the  same  calamity  oocnrred  at  Berenl  svoceeding 
periods^  the  last  destractiTe  Tisitation  taldog  place  A.  D.  1 166. 

The  next  important  event  connected  with  this  towv  relates  to 
the  17th  centary .  It  was  here  that  the  first  InA  army  of  the  Fale 
assembled,  on  the  9th  of  November,  in  1641,  preparatory  to  the 
eommencement  of  a  long  series  of  fatal  hostilitiee«  On  the  lOlh 
of  January  following.  Sir  Charles  Coote  attacked,  a»d  drove  this 
body  of  troops  from  its  intrenchments,  with  very  inconuderable 
loss  <^  men  on  lus  side,  the  only  officer  killed  beiiig  Sir  Loreaao 
Carey,  second  son  of  Lord  FkOkland. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  had  a  palace  kt  Swords  froei  an 
early  period,  and  it  is  noticed  by  Harris,  that  King  John  granted 
to  Archbishop  Comin  his  licence  £ar  an  annual  fiitr  to  be  held  at 
this  place,  for  eight  days  after  the  festival  of  St.  Colnmb-KiU. 

The  episc6pal  palace  was  of  a  castellated  character,  strongly 
illustrative  of  the  tronbled  complexion  of  the  times  in  which  it  was 
raised.  The  remains  (of  which  we  present  an  engraved  view) 
consist  of  ranges  of  embattled  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and  en- 
closing a  court,  the  former  site  of  the  palatial  buildings.  Some 
considerable  parts  of  the  palace  were  remaining  a  few  years  back, 
but  have  been  taken  down  and  dispearsed  for  the  value  of  the  oia- 
terials.  The  area  within  the  walls  (now  used  as  garden  ground) 
contains  about  one  Irish  acre  and  a  quarter. 

A  Nunnery  was  founded  here  at  an  unknown  date,  of  wbich 
few  other  traces  have  been  discovered  than  a  grant  made  by  par- 
liament, in  the  year  1474,  of  twenty  shillings  yearly,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  crown^  to  Dame  Eleanora,  the  prioress^  and  ber 
successors. 

The  Church  of  Swords,  and  its  contiguous  buildings,  fimn  a 
groupe  of  architectural  objects  of  an  unusual  and  very  impressive 
character.  The  church  has  been  lately  re-built  after  a  desigB 
suggested  by  Mr.  French,  of  Heywood,  in  the  Queen's  county,  and 

■ 

skilfully  carried  into  effect  by  Mr.  Parrel,  architect.  The  steeple 
of  the  more  antient  structure,  a  square  tower,  of  rather  lofty  pro- 
portions, is  remaining,  and  stands  detached  on  the  north  side. 
At  a  short  distance  further,  in  the  same  direction,  and  also  insu* 
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lated>  an  aatient  roiuid  an  pillar  tower  rea^s  jits  aag«st  liead;  and 
(h«3p0ctacle  of  these  contrasted  and  di^oin^  fabrics^  from  which 
idl  other  buUdings  have  annkjiwayjin.the  op^^ons  of  dissimilar 
age9>  is  equally  cnrioas  and  striking. 

The  Bound  Tower  at  this  place  ranks  amoogst  the  plainest  of 
these  interesting  piles>  but  is  in  a  high  state  of  preservation^  and 
has^  indeedj  recently  experien(>ed  some  repairs.  It  is  stated  by 
Seward  that  this  tower  is  ^eventy-three  feet  in  height.  At  the 
top  is  a  conical  capping,  now  surmounted  by  a  cross  >  but  it  is 
believed  that  this  pious  emblem  was  erected  at  a  date  long  sub- 
sequent to  other  parts  of  the  fiabric.  Near  the  summit  are  four 
round-headed  apertures^  placed  at  the  cardinal  points.  In  different 
stages  of  ascent  are  four  other  openings^  small  and  square.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  surrounding  soil^  the  door-way^  which  is  placed 
towards  the  east^  is  on  the  level  of  the  footway^  but  the  entrance 
is  now  walled  up. 

The  steeple  of  the  former  church,  now  acting  as  a  bell-tower> 
has  no  indications  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth century.  The  modem  chmrch  was  completed  in  the  year 
1818,  and  is  a  substantial  and  handsome  building  of  cut  stone^  in 
the  pointed  style  of  design.  The  interior  has  no  division^  and  is 
ne^ts  but  destitute  of  architectural  embellishment.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  gallery^  designed  for  the  reception  of  an  oigan ;  and  the  east 
window  is  filed  with  modem  painted  glass^  .executed  in  a  pleasing 
manner. 

Swords  constitutes  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick, 
I^ublin.  This  was  one  of  the  thirteen  canonries  of  the  college 
instituted  at  St.  Patrick*s  by  Archbishop  Comin;  It  afterwards, 
as  is  observed  by  the.  author  of  ^iberaia  Antiqua,  obtained  the 
n^m^  qf  the  Crolden  Preben4>  **  on  account  of  its  great  value, 
arising  out  of  its  considerable  4emesne,  and  tithes  issuing  from  a 
large  and  fertile  district.'*  We  are  further  informed  by  the  same 
writer^  that,  besides  the.church^  there  were, form^ly  in  this  town 
two  chapels^  one  dedicated  to  St.Finian,  and  the  other  to  St. 
Bridget,  ''  which  latter  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  not 
£iur  from  the  gates  of  the  old  palace.  Near  to  it  was  an  antient 
cross,  termed  *'  Pardon  Crosse." 
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At  the  duUnce  of  one  uile  from  Swords,  towards  tbe  sovth- 
e&st,  is  Dkynah,  an  aatieat  resideoce  of  the  Rassell  family, 
formu-ly  of  great  conaideration  in  this  coaaty ;  and  in  tbe  same 
neighbourhood,  bordering  on  the  strand,  are  the  rnina  of  Seatote»- 
Cfutte,  once  the  chief  seat  of  this  branch  of  the  house  of  Raasell. 

LrssoN  H&LL,  en  aotient  seat  near  the  same  town,  belonged, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  fomiiy  of  De  Lacy.  Sir  Williw* 
I^tzffilliam,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  resided  at  this  place  during 
some  part  of  his  vicegerency. 

Feltkim,  or  Fkltsum,  a  village  two  miles  from  Swords,  i« 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  commands  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  prospect,  comprising,  as  principal  features,  the  country 
of  Fingall,  rich  in  ornamental  seats,  and  the  sea,  rendered  finely 
picturesque  at  this  point  of  observation  by  the  promontory  <rf 
Howth,  and  animated  by  numerous  vessels  approaching,  or  qait- 
ting,  the  port  of  Dublin.  On  this  elevation  stands  Fbltbim 
Castlb,  tbe  antient  seat  of  the  Fagan  family,  long  proprietors  of 
the  surrounding  district.  This  family  is  of  great  antiqnityj  and 
the  following  anecdote,  connected  with  the  castl^  of  Feltrim,  may 
be  thought  to  display  a  dignity  of  sentiment  worthy  of  the  mna 
who  bears  a  name  traced  through  a  long  line  of  ancestry.  In  tbe 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Gerald,  sixteenth  Earl  of  Desmond, 
was  a  prisoner  of  state,  the  custody  of  tlmt  nobleman  was  con- 
aigned  to  Christopher  Fagan,  of  Feltrim,  who  informed  tbe 
government,  without  hesitation,  that,  "  as  iUgvetl,  the  Earl  wu 
most  welcome  to  diet  and  lodging  at  his  honse ;  but  that  he  never 
shonld  become  Au  keeper  I"  Desmond,  placed  in  hands  so  liberal, 
received  permission  to  walk  abroad  on  his  parole;  a  privilq^ 
which  he  abnsed,  and  effected  bis  escape  into  Munster;  where, 
entering  soon  after  on  open  rebellion,  he  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  some  of  his  own  followers.  The  portals  of  this  cutle 
opened  to  the  unfortunate  James  [I.  wtien  flying  after  tbe 
t  of  his  army  on  tbe  banics  of  the  Boyne.  The  chamber  is 
jreserved  in  tvhich  the  fallen  monarch  is  said  to  have  passed 
mg  hours  of  one  wretched  night,  at  that  juncture. 
I  this  neighboiirbood  are  the  following,  among  other  hnndsoBie 
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GuBsifWooo/  a  tpanAom  villa,,  was  erected  hj  the  kto  Sir 
Williaiii  MontgomeFy,  Bait.  The  boose  received  niidi  additionid 
embellishment  fk'om  amore recent  occupant^  Mr.  Sayers^  of  DnblSti  $ 
vnder  whose  direction  was  constructed  a  dairy^  greatly  advired^ 
and  forming  one  of  the  most  pleasing  boildings  of  ^  kind  to  be 
witnessed  in  this  country. 

Adjoining  Greenwood  is  Abbbvillb^  a  fine  majision,  with  ex* 
tenuve  gardens  and  plantations.  This  house,  as  it  stands  at 
present^  was  principally  erected  by  the  late  lUght  Hon.  John 
Ber.esford,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Gandon,  architect  of  the  Gas* 
tom-houae,  Dublin,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  interior  is 
highly  finished,  and  comprises  many  rooms  of  ample  and  judicions 
proportions.  The  gardens,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive,  and 
the  best  arranged,  of  any  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  This 
place  afforded  an  occasional  summer-residence  to  several  of  the 
lords-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  previous  to  the  acquisition  by  govern* 
ment  of  the  vice-regal  lodge  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 

Bblcamp  is  a  spacious  structure,  composed  of  brick.  This 
estate  formerly  belonged  to  the  Stanley  family^  and  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  by  whom 
the  present  mansion  was  erected.  Amongst  several  residents  at 
Belcamp^  after  the  estate  was  sold  by  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  may 
be  noticed  the  Hon.  Francis  Hely-Hutchinson^  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Donottghmore}  and  the  late  Mr.  Serjeant  Ball,  very  generally 
respected  for  integrity  of  principle  and  distinguished  suavity  of 
manners. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  inlet  which  forms  the  small  har* 
hour  of  Malahide,  is  Tcbvey,  the  property  and  seat  of  Lord 
Tximleston.  The  mansion  is  a  plain  buildings  having  in  front  a 
terrace,  which  commands  extensive  sea  and  inland  prospects.  The 
interior  is  ornamented  with  some  family  portraits  and  other 
paintings.  The  manor  of  Turvey,  or  Much^lktrvey,  belonged  at 
an  early  period  to  the  Buftler  family,  and  this  manor^  or  rather  the 
seneschalship  of  it^  was  granted  in  the  third  year  of  Queen  Mary^ 
by  Thomas  Earl  of  Ormond  to  Sir  Christopher  Bamewall,  a  lawyer 
of  great  eminence,  and  high  sheriff* of  the  county  of  Dublin  in.l5M^ 


#lK>aiMbfMfc  tU8:phee  Jb  1575.  Tnnrey  Ium  since flOBtlitttted  a 
INEnidlMl  aM  of  Ite  B<anew$ll  Slmily;  tad^  ia  the  year  164S, 
Nifilida^.BfqniewaU  wascraited  jBcrMiq^  7Vrwy»  and  VkoooBt 
BanMrftU^  of  fiu^daiid. 

'.  vAicyobiiiif .'nvfejE^jtf&dalao  omtignow  to  theimall  and  ImmUe 
Tillage  of  Donabate^  is  Nbttbbidob,  tbe.  exteii8iye<  dcaiesae  of 
Ghaifks  Cobbe»  fsq.  The  village  of  nQmbste  js  said  to  derive 
Ike  latte  part  of  its  aM^^Uation  £r0jiip«C8Oii8x>f  the  name  of  BmU» 
believed  to  iit  j>t  Daliiah.ei;tractioEiV  wd  itjis  observable  that 
ther^  dwellfl  near  the  village  a  pvenBon  of  this  aaae«  who  etiU  oc- 
dipiea^.and  holds  in  fee^  a  few.  a(ares>  p«rt  o£  A^  asanor^  deaoencfiiig 
to  hun  in(  hereditary  snooeasion  jfrom  /the.  earliest  date  of  local 
feacord*  Thechnixshiasiliiated  QaacQBi«ianding.enuneaoe,  and 
cMfains  a  handsome  marble  monnment  to. the  ii^0mary;of  Charie$ 
Cnbh€,  iAichbishop  of  Dublin,  who  died  il^ifil  12tb.  1765.*  In  a 
ruined  chapel,  ixintiguons  to. the  dmrch,  are^seseralaqmlciinl 
monuments,  the  most  anticntof  whkh  waaegertedin  thesixtecntii 
ceiitury^t 

At  the  distance  of  about  one  mileand  a  half  fn^mJDonabete  is 

*  HiB  grace  was  father  to  Thomas  Cobbe,  Esq.  of  Newbridge,  wlio 
wag  his  only  son,  and  who  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Beresford,  eighth  aod 
youngest  daughter  of  Marcus,  first  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  of  Lady  Catheruie 
De  la  Poer^  daughter  «nd  heiress  to  James  le  Peer,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  aad* 
by  tenuve  and  right  •f  descent,  nnce  the  reign  of  the  Plantaganeli,  Baroa 
le  Peer  of  C^trraghmor^  %  which  aAtieat  barony,  bei^g held  ii|  Cie^  develved 
on  the  Countess  of  Tyrone  and  her  issue.  Lady  Elisabeth  Cobbe  was  sieler 
to  George,  first  marquess,  and  aunt  to  the  present  Marquess  of  Water- 
ford  )  and  left  issue  Charles,  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of  Swords,  (father  of 
the  present  Charlet  Cohbe^  of  Nemhridge,  Esq.)  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

-h  On  this  mutilated  monument  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Patrick' BarnemMU^  of  Sufbrdt-«own,  and  of  hia  wife  Beignet  Del  Bids 
<de  la  Hide)  who  died  ISth  January,  IS98p  At  a  short  dh^Mce*  eo^ntiiely 
covered  with  weeds  as  to  attract  ihe  attention  of  few  visiters,  may  be  seen  a 
monument  erected  for  Christopher  BarnewaU^  of  the  house  of  Rathasker, 
who  died  in  1661,  and,  which  also  bears  inscriptions  to  his  wife,  their  two 
sons,  and  one  daughter.  These  persons  derive  from  the  line  of  2Woey,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  house  of  BaniewaH,  of  Drimaagh 
CSasile. 
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%  ftpacioiis bioMiBg  tompoeedel bspdc,  ksitestod  bmt tk»:G^rira 
ef  a  fine  paik>  wdl  fttockfid  wW  de«r;  sfid  fieoii^  A 
feivoiurable  to.  extensive  tibws.^  .Theecfauacter  oI  HluiJamtamBdims 
seenerf  idibiks  q£  ammiUBal.esEileiiliof  pr9fljpeei>.  .andpraeats  a 
kappjr  variety  of  ol^eeto.    Ntely  Ibe  Wliole  ol  Engall  liea  qvead 
In  <Mie  vast  picture.    Tbe-sea-odewa  arereUev^ iaiiA  ^aHvened  by 
iSke  klaacte  of  lAmboy  and  frebrnd'a  Eye.  :  The  hM  proau>iitorf 
of  H<Mvth  mingles  fiady  witii  tbe-retmeaMiitof/  tb&iore^groQiid^ 
and^  in  tbe  diatancej  the  Wieklow*  mcnataink  bonad  thepovrets  of 
Tisioa  with  a  romkatic  and  e&Gbaalatkg  outline.  -^  This  attractiTa 
d!bmesne  eomprises  some  of  the  best  land  iki  the  tainty  of  DaUin^ 
and  the  large  plantations  tlurive  with  a  degree  of  vigour^  not  usual 
to  situations  so  much  exposed  to  the  keen  wmds^  \i4deh  sweep  over  • 
the  sea. 

The  manor  of  Portrane  belonged^  at  an  early  period^  to  the  re* 
ligious  institnlion  of  t^e  Holy  Trinity^  Dublin.  In  the  year  1904^ 
Paftridc^  the  sub-prior  of  that -monastery^  en^kanged  with  Areh* 
bishop  Comin  all  the  rights  possicss^  by  the  prior  and  canons^ 
Christ-church  in  the  town  of  Portradiem  (Portrane)  and  in  Ae 
island  of  Lambay^  for  certain  other  property ;  and^  as  it  would 
i^pear^  the  manor  was  then  obtained  by  the  abbess  of  Gite:edieu^ 
a  nunnery  contiguous  to  Portrane^  with  whose  suocessors  it  re* 
nained  mitil  the  su{qpression  of  rdigious  houses.    In  the  year 
15Sdj  Sir  John  Bamewall^  third  baron  of  Trhnleston^  was  consti- 
tuted seneschal^  and  receiver  of  a  moiety  of  this  among  other 
manors  j  and  a  considerable  property^  then  acquired  by  Inm  in  this 
neighbourhood^  is  stUl  in  the  possession  of  the  Trimleston  family, 
(^r  Patrick  Bamewall^  ancestor  of  Viscount  Kingsland^  likewise 
obtained  a  considerable  grant  of  lands  in  Portrane^  on  the  disso* 
lution  of  monasteries.    That  branch  of  the  family  of  Evuas  which 
at  present  possesses  the  mansion^  derives  from  Eyre  Evans^  Esq. 
M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Limerick^  who  settled  at  Portrane  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centpry.  • 

Portrane  Castle  consists  of  a  sqnara  tower^  of  ^lod^rate  dimen* 
sions^  long  since  deserted  by  its  proprietoi^,  but  not  redaeed  to  a 


•late  ef  niter  rnin.  At  the  date  of  the  soppranioii  of  moBMtariea, 
thepriosess  of  Gracediea  waa  poaaeeaed  of  tUa  caatle^  together 
with  much  eontigiiona  property.  The  building,  among  other  poa- 
aeaaiona  of  theaamereligiona  honse>  paaaed,  in  the  year  1541,  to 
Sir.  Patrick  Bamewall;  but  the  family  of  Coaack^  of  Kathaldron, 
appeara  to  have  had  some  ahare  in  the  granta  then  obtained  by  Sir 
Patrick,  for,  daring  the  aeverai  agea  in  which  the  Bamewall  family 
oocaaionally  reaided  at  Gracediea,  we  find  the  Casacka  to  ocenr 
aa  inhabitanta  of  Portrane  caatle,  and  have  many  noticea  of  thear 
intermarriages  with  the  Plnnketa,  Lattrela,  and  other  familiet  of 
great  local  influence*  In  the  firat  named  of  theae  familiea  (the 
Plimkets)  theeatate  at  length  became  vested,  bnt  waa  forfeited 
by  them,  as  we  believe,  in  the  civil  war  of  1641. 

The  ruins  of .  the  Convent  of  Gracedieu  present  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  Portrane.  This  convent  was  indebted 
for  its  foundation  to  Archbishop  Comin,  who  removed  hither  from 
liosk,  in  the  year  1190,  the  nunnery  of  the. order  of  Arroasia, 
established  at  a  very  early  period  in  that  town.  The  nunnery  waa 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ^  and^  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution, 
the  prioress,  as  has  been  sa^ested  in  a  previous  page,  waa  seized 
of  considerable  property  in  the  vicinity,  including  the  manorial 
rights  of  Portrane.  The  buildings  then  passed  into  the  possesaion 
of  Sir  Patrick  Bamewall,  of  Fieldstown>  ancestor  of  Viscount 
Kingsland,  but  have  since  progressively  sunk  into  decay. 

LusK«  situated  eleven  miles  from  the  metropolis,  and  about 
two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Portrane,  is  an  extensive  village, 
consisting  chiefly  of  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings,  thatched  with 
rushes^  reeds,  or  straw.  There  are  300  acres  of  common  land 
attached  to .  this  village,  which  are  at  present  of  little  benefit  to 
any  party,  and  might  be  enclosed  with  general  advantage,  aa 
has  been  recently  proved,  in  regard  to  similar  waates,  in  the 
contiguous  district  of  Portrane.  An  abbey  was  founded  at  this 
place;  in- the  early  ages  of  Christianity.*    St.  Macculiod,  styled 

*  The  Nunnery  foanded  in  Laik  at  an  early  period,  and  translated  to 
Crracedien,  near  Portrane,  by  Archbishop  Comin,  has  been  mentioned  ia 
•or  accoant  of.  the  latter  place. 
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Uitiop  and  abbot  of  Lvsk,  died  b^  the  year  A^,  aad  Hb  taaet'ii 
eiiBiially  celebrmted  on  tbe  6tli  of  September^  Cteaan^  the  learned 
aeribe^  or  **  chitmogiiplier/'  of  Lnak^  died  here  in  '(095 1 ;  and  la 
tke  sane  year>  or  in  that  w)Mk  ibllofredi  fit.  AdaanBania  htid 
a  aynod  in  this  abbey^  at  which  were  preaent  tiie  chief  pielal^ 
of  the  kii^om>  aaMngat  whom  we  ioA  OolgB>  the  ion  otMmmAi 
abbot  of  Lu8k<  About  the  year  885,  the  abbey  was  pillageii  and 
deattoyed;  and  in  864j  it  was  oonannied.by  fire>  togeth)6r  wilii 
the  whole  town.  The  monastic  bnildiaga  wereegiain  destroyed 
by  conflai^tion  in  11%,  at  which  time  the  town,  Mtd  nearly  tke 
whole  country  of  Fingall,  were  involved  in  similar  destructioB  by 
the  arms  of  Donal  Mac^Morogh  0*Melaghlin,  who  was  actoated 
by  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  brother,  Connor,  prince  of 
Meath. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1789,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  wia 
felt  ID  this  town  aad  neighbourhood. 

Shortly  after  the  Anglo-Norman  entry  of  Ireland,  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  Lord  of  Meath,  obtained  from  King  Henry  IL  a  grant  of 
the  territory  of  Fingall,  including  the  place  under  consideration.* 
In  after  ages  the  families  of  De  la  Field  (of  Fieldstown)  $  de  Ber-> 
mibgham ;  Butler  j  St.  Laurence ;  Bamewall ;  Grace,  and  Fi^z- 
William,  enjoyed  the  leading  interest  in  this  manor  \  and  the  Bar! 
of  Howth,  representative  of  the  family  of  St  Laurence;,  is  the 
chief  proprietor  at  the  present  time. 

The  Church  of  Lusk  was  probably  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
antient  abbey,  and  presents  some  architectural  features  of  a  very 
onusual  character.  The  principal  parts  of  the  building  are  in  the 
pointed  style,  but  at  the  west  end  is  a  square  steeple,  attached  to 
three  angles  of  which  are  round  towers,  finishing  with  the  gradu- 
ated parapet  often  observable  in  the  eccesiastical  edifices  of  Ireland. 
At  the  fourth  angle  is  likewise  a  round  tower,  but  of  greater  alti- 

•  Tke  aatives  of  tbU  district,  like  those  of  the  haroaies  of  Forth  and 
Bu*^,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  whom  they  greatly  resemble  in  person 
and  habitSf  and  also  in  dialect,  are  chiefly  descendants  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  colony  planted  In  Fingall  by  De  Lacy,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
II.  and  John. 
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tadetban  ih&^ttBM,  rasd'sIio;bf  gmlir  diatetar  thati  .is  luMil 
with  thflti^  cii»iw>fabiM>  aH^^ort^  iShe  kd|^  fe  not  e^iial  tiKlliit 
of maay;  ^lliis icmer h»B,9fi^tKkeiA, hp stii^cappiilg, ocvoof, tmt 
oiherme'fMVtaieft,  !h  liiaiiy'^olnftsiof  diaraob^i.  .with  the  aatiwl 
piHar-^o^ers^diipetsed  over  vsri<hia  parte, of  die  iisland.  Thm 
vamnxajh  finely  ^  ^eacedrfid ;  land  ^Ihe  wdk>  «a  the  mttier  8idft> 
tehihit  a  surface  bcantifcQly  4m4K»tib.^It  miist  te  uAqneslioiiabhs 
lluit  this  i^titactiire,.  ieiiid  the;  steefde  erected  ijy  Sta-side,  biiiaC 
bfatior  elerM^m, :  iviere  desigflied  at  diffiarent  times  $  end  the  bt^ 
tcr  a|IMs  a  carieus  ihstahee  of  the  imket^ 
Tewer^  and  thelBtrodaetionof  itintoehor^h-ardiitectiire,  proi)ablf 
with  &  view  to  the  pmtectioii  6f  pi^perty. 

The  puerior  of  the  church  eoMista  of  two  aisles^  divided  in 
the  manner  of  the  chnrch  at  Howth^  by  a  range  of  seven  ardiesy 
BOW '  bnilt  npv^  the  "eaA  eild  »tone~b4tig  used  hs  ft  parochial  pUM» 
of  worship.  Except  in  the  eastern  part«.tiie..wind9WB*are:atiA 
olosed  with  masonry)  and  the  whole  body  of  the  £d[yric  wears  a 
chill  and  neglected  air.  Beneath  the  steeple  Ss  a.crypt,  or  Tanked 
dnpel;  B  feature  of  rare  occnrrenee  iii  the  ecclesiastical  bnildings 
of  this  conntry.    The  north  aisle  is  1:50  ieet  in  length. 

The  sepnlchrel  monuments  at  littsk  are  nnmerons,  and  aevenU 
possess  considerable  interest. 

In  the  sonth  aisle^  placed  before  the  high  altar^  is  the  costly 
monument  of  Sir  Christopher  BamewaU,  of  Torvey^  grandfather 
of-NicholaSj  first  Viscount  Kingsland;  and  his  lady^  Marian, 
daughter  of  Patrick  Sherle,  or  Sharle,  of  Shahon,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  Esquire.^    This  monument  is  composed  of  different 

*  Sir  Christopher  Barnewall  died  on  the  7th  of  Aagust,  1575;  and  his 
lady,  then  the  widow  of  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1607.  On 
the  east  end  of  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription :  **  This  monu* 
ment  is  made  for  the  Ri^ht  Worshipful  Sir  Christopher  B«mewall,  of 
Tnrrey,  Knight,  by  the  Right  Worshipful  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  of  Moynet, 
killgbt,  and  Deam  Marion -ShaH,'  his  wifo,  who  aahrled  hevr  three  years 
afler  the  Deathe  of  the  said  Sir  Christopher,  herr  first  and  lovinge  Hoos- 
Imndet  who  had  issue  five  sonnes  and  flfleen  daithers  by  herr."  Oa 
different  parts  of  the  monument  are  the  arms  of  DiHen  (baTing  over  Cb* 
shield  the  words  **  wish  well  to  Dillon  i  *')  of  Dillon  impaled  with  Sherle  t 
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naterii^^  the  priildpal  ii^iiM  being  scndptired  in  greylteinui 
Bttrble,  wUlst  the  idireir  part  idf  tlid*temU  is  entirely  of  the  marble 
•f  Kilkenny.  Sir  dirlstopher  Uf  represented  in  «  ridi  anit  of 
annonr^  Us  head  bare,  tod  hia  handa  joined  over  hia.bfe^  vk  a 
devotional  posture.'  The  feist  rest  on  the  body  of  ;a  g^eyfaonnd; 
Hia  lady  Ilea  by  his  6ide,  ifressed  inaronndoap-andhigh'TQffi 
Her  gown/ thickly  plaited  round  the  waist,  ia  puffed  on  thxi 
shoulders,  and  richly  embroidered.  Iter  petticoat  is  of' clatfaot 
gold ;  and  from  her  girdle  hangs  a  chain,  of  superior  wovkmanafaip; 
to  which  Is  appendant  ascapular;  two  inches  square.  At  the  feel 
(which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished)  is  placed  a  lap-dog.  *  Me# 
hands,  like  those  of  her  husband,  are  eroased  detotionally  on  htf 
bosom,  and  the  head  of  each  repoeea  on  ita^mbroidered  pilloiir. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  tomb  of  black  marble,  bearing  the  effi* 
^esof  a  knight,  or  gentleman,  in  >airmour,  the  Tiior  nnclosedb 
and  his  sword  ncross  the  Idt  thigh.  The  hands  ai:e  join^  On  the 
breast,  in  the  attitmie  of  prayer,  and  tin  feet  reat  upon  a  dog> 
On  the  exergue  of  the  slab  is  the  inscription  copied  beneath.* 

An  antient  monument,  restored  to  the  light  in  1753,  and  noiif 
to  be  seen  in  this  churchy  has  attracted  considerable  notice,  on 
aooomt  of  the  supposed  .extreme  remoteaeaa  of  its  date*  Thif 
monument  is  composed  of  coarse  grit»stone,  and  is  of  ^  ordinary 
dimensions.  A  crucifix,  with  the  representation  of  Christ  in  ivt* 
Revo,  engrosses  the  centre  of  the  slab^  and  in  the  chief  quarters 
(appearing  to  be  an  after-operation)  are  introduced  the  following 
subjects.  In  the  first  quarter  is  the  representation  of  a  prince, 
dacally  crowned  with  tlie  modem  Anglo-Norman,  :0r  En^h» 

Baraewallt  Sheria,  &g.  The  names  of  the  children  are  engraved  on  the 
north  side ;  and  it  may  be  obserred  that  of  this  numerous  family  fifteen 
lived  to  maturity;  eleven  daughters,  who  married  into  some  of  the  noblest 
houses  in  the  klngdon»  and  four  sons. 

*  ^*  For  James  Bermingham,  of  Ballogh,  Esq.  and  his  wife,  Eleanora 
FltawUliam^  who  diod  A.  D.  M.  DCXXXYII.  V  JS  MIHI  PECCA- 
TORI.*'  The  deceased  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum  for  this 
county,  and  was  a  person  of  considerable  note  in  his  day.  His  lady  was 
daughter  to  Nicholas  FitswilUam,  of  Holmpatrick  and  Baldongan,  Castle, 
Esq. 


eofOutft.  The'  %wre  wears  a  long  beird>  teid  k  Jiabited  ia  a 
loose  garment.  The  right  hand  and  fingers  are  nplifted^  as  if  the 
l^eraon  represenled  were  swea^ig  a  solemn  oath;  t^e  left  bund, 
holding  the  ig^obe  and  cross,  the  ilisigaia  of  ro^ipdty,  reposes  on 
the  brtest.  In  the  secotid  chief  qo|4rter  is  .the  figure  of  a  bird,  of 
the  .▼ague  form  frequently  seen  ii^  hieroglyphics.  The  whole  is 
tttdiflEve^tly  execatjsd,  .iind  chiefly  depends  for  interest  on  the  fi»l- 
lowing  inscription,  which  is  in  raised  R4^man  letters,  and,  altbcNu^ 
partially  ituUilated,  is  otherwise  in  tolerable . preservation  :—^C 
JACfiT  WALTERUS  DBRMOT.  ET  UXOR  £U.  MONICA 
Quo  AMBUS  PROPTUR  ORIS.  AMEN  JESUS.  ANNO 
DOMfl  CCCCCXXXV.* 

.  A  monument  of  Kilkenny  marble,  encompassed  with  an  iron 
railing,  bears  an  inscription  to  Sir  Roiefi  JEi:klin,  of  Rnas,  in 
4;he  ooukty  of  Dublin,  Bart.  h6m  1699,  <iUed  1757.t 

There  are  several  other  monuments  deservii^  of  attention  in 
a  more  extensive  work ;   but  we  regret  to  have  occasion  fiv 

*  The  very  early  date  of  this  monament  is  noticed,  without  comment, 
by  Htf  r.  Archdall  (Mon.  Hib.)  and  in  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland  pablisbed 
iihd^r  the  name  of  Grose.  But  the  whole  character  of  the  monument  for- 
bidi  Qs  to  belieTe  that  ttie  really  the  wwk  of  the  sixth  ceatary*  The  Myie 
of  the  insGiiptien  is  evidently  lest  antient  i  and  in  the  term  Walter,  aod  in 
ihe  Elif  Ufeh  coronet,  we  view  a  name  and  an  ornament  which  bear  reference 
to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Normans  in  Ireland. 
Perhaps  the  reader  will  have  little  hesitation  in  thinking  it  probable  that 
the  letter  M,  like  the  initial  of  the  word  HIC,  has  been  effaced,  and  that 
the  date  may,  without  any  great  danger  of  error,  be  read  1535.  Relyiag 
en  tile  more  antient  reading,  we  believe  that  this  monuneni  is  claimed 
by  tlM  family  of  Mac  Dermot-roe,  descended  from  the  family  of  Denned 
Mac  Morough,  progenitor  of  the  last  Dermod,  King  of  Leinsfer.  (MSS. 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Montmorency.) 

f  The  following  Hoes,  appended  to  the  ordinary  intelligence  afforded 
by  the  epitaph  of  Sir  Robert  Echlin,  merit  transcription : 
**  Here  lies  an  honest  man,  without  pretence  i 
Blessed  with  plain  reason,  and  with  common  seofe  } 
Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret— or  there  to  fear. 
From  Nature's  temperate  feast  rose  satisfy *d, 
ThankM  Heav*a  that  he  had  liv*d,  and  that  he  died.** 
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cftMervingliiat  numy  of  the  ftmeral-Btonefl  are  in  so  neglected  a 
oondition,  that  the  inscriptions  cannot  be  deciphered  without  much 
difficulty.  In  this  church  is  presenred  a  vestige  of  antiquity^ 
thought  to  be  part  of  an  idol  appertaining  to  the  Danes^  who  long 
bore  sway  in  Fingall.  The  material  resembles  stone^  but  is  as 
wd^ty  as  the  most  ponderous  mineral.  The  carving  represents 
^e  human  features^  in  a  modification  fancifully  hideous.  The  fiice 
is  about  seven  inches  broad^  and  the  head^  without  neck  or  body, 
18  attached  to  a  pur  of  kneeling  thighs  and  legs. 

Rush,  a  small  seaport-town,  distant  from  Lusk  about  two 
miles  and  one  quarter,  is  noted  for  the  large  quantities  of  ling 
caught  and  cured  by  its  inhabitants.  The  harbour  is  difficult  of 
access,  and  consequently  adapted  to  the  reception  of  no  other  than 
small  vessels.*  The  fee  of  the  manor  was  vested  in  the  house  of 
Ormonde,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  until  the  year  1641.  Sub* 
sequent  to  that  date  the  £unily  of  .Echlin  obtained  a  title  in  this 
manor.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Echlin,  Bart,  who  died  in  1757.  and 
Hes  buried  in  Lusk  church,  disposed  of  the  manorial  property  to 
Roger  Palmer/ of  Palmerston,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  Esq.  Mrs; 
Bndworth  Palmer,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Palmer,  is  the  present  pos- 
sessor ^f  this  fine  estate,  and  resides  in  England ;  but  her  agent 
occupies  Rush  House,  which  is  a  handsome  mansion,  situated 
within  one  mile  of  the  town,  and  contains  some  valuable  paintings. 

*  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  sabject  of  curious  ratber  tban  of  important, 

or  creditable,  bioj^phy*  that  in  this  small  seaport-town  was  born  Luke 

Xyan^  much  celebrated  in  the  American  War,  as  commander  of  the  Black 

Prince,  privateer,  under  a  commission  of  the  French  i^ovemment.    This 

bold  adveatarer,  whose  actions  attracted  at  the  time  much  conversatioD, 

was  tried  as  a  pirate  at  the  Old  Bailey,  condemned,  and  four  different 

times  ordered  for  execution,  but  reprieved.    On  the  conclusion  of  peace 

be  obtained  his  liberty,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Court  of  Versailles, 

and  expected  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  exploits,  a  fortune  of  ;^ 0,000, 

which  he  had  lodged  in  a  mercantile  house  at  Roscoff,  in  Britanny.    But 

hb  wary  bankers,   taking  advantage,  as  is  said,  of  his  legal  incapacity, 

arising  from  the  circumstance  of  condemnation,  applied  that  large  sum  to 

their  own  use.    The  wild  career  of  this  daring  seaman  terminated  in  the 

King's  Bench  prison,  where  he  died  in  1789,  being  detained  for  a  debt 

of  jCiOO. 
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Ill  the  kunediate  yidnity  of  Rosk  i»  the  rnked  Ckmrwk  •^  8i. 
Meckthky  in  which  U  a  large  tomb,  adorned  with  the  coat-anoMW 
of  the  deeeaaedi  and  bearing  an  inecription  to  the  memory  of  Gtorg€^ 
fimrih  baron  ofStrmbtme,  who  died  on  the  14th  of  April,  1663^ 

At  the  distance  of  abont  two  miles  from  Rash  are  the  atatdf 
vnitts  of  Baldonoan  Castle,  seated  on  a  bold  eminence,  com" 
manding  views  over  a  large  tract  of  conntry,  and  a  vast  egpnmn 
of  ocean.  This  building  was  probably  founded  by  the  BanewaH 
family,  late  in  the  thirteenth  centory,  from  whom  it  passed,  by 
marriage,  to  the  flamily  of  De  Berraingham.  From  the  I>e  Ber* 
mtnghams  it  afterwards  went  to  the  honse  of  St.  Lanrence,  on  the 
marriage  of  Anne,  daughter  to  •—  Bermingham,  of  BiJdoiigan,  Enq. 
with  Christopher,  seventeenth  baron  of  Howth  5  by  whose  deseen-* 
dant,  the  present  Earl  of  Howth,  the  Bermingham  property  is 
BtUl  enjoyed. 

Nicholas  Fitzwilliam,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  FiaawillinB, 
of  Meryon,  resided'at  Baldongan  before  the  year  1€35,  and  Celond 
Thomas  Fitzwilliam,  son  of  Nicholas,  defended  Baldongan  Can^ 
for  the  parliamentary  party  against  Charles  I.  This  strong  hold 
was  ultimately  surrendered  to  the  royalists,  who  dismantled  the 
fortress,  and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  with 
gunpowder.'* 

The  castle  of  Baldongan  was  a  capacious  structure,  and  the 
ruins  still  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground.  At  the  west  end  are 
two  square  towers,  designed  to  protect  and  dignify  the  principal 
entrance.  At  each  angle  of  the  eastern  end  was  also  placed  a 
tower  ^  that  towards  the  south  being  of  inferior  pr<^KHrtions«  TUs 
latter  tower  is  probably  of  a  date  less  antient  tJmn  other  parts  of  the 
castle,  and  contains  the  stairs  which  now  lead  to  the  battlements. 

*  1 1  is  Btated  by  Mr.  Archdall,  and  copied  after  that  author  by  the  editiv 
of  Grose*8  Antiquities,  and  other  writers,  that  **  Oliver  Cromwell  battered 
the  castle  of  Baldongan  from  his  ships.*'  It  would,  however^  appear,  froa 
an  examination  of  the  distance  between  the  castle  and  the  nearest  point  at 
which  a  vossel  could  approach  the  shore,  so  as  to  bring  her  guns  to  bear 
on  the  fortress,  that  such  an  attack  was  scarcely  practicable  with  any  hope 
of  success. 
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It  is  obserred  by  Mr.  Archdall  that,  "  according  to  tradition^ 
tlib  castle  bas  been,  at  different  times,  a  friary  and  a  nunnery." 
8och  a  tradition  was  unworthy  of  serious  record,  or  should  not 
kave  been  presented  without  comment.  A  pile  so  severe,  and 
defensible  at  every  point,  must,  evidently,  have  formed,  from 
the  date  of  its  foundation,  a  baronial  residence.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  a  monastic  establishment  was  the  frequent  appendage 
of  theantient  baron's  castle  3  and  it  would  appear  that  vestiges 
of  such  an  institution  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  the  con- 
tiguity of  this  building.  At  a  very  short  distance  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  church,  extending  to  the  length  of  more  than  eighty 
feet.  The  steeple  is  a  curious  structure,  and  was  apparently  de- 
signed to  answer  the  purpose  of  defence  as  welt  as  that  of  religious 
appropriation.  This  building  is  a  tower  of  ten  angles,  and  is  of 
such  excellent  workmanship  and  materials,  that  it  has  little  to 
apprehend  from  the  hand  of  time,  if  left  free  from  the  more  de- 
structive operations  of  man.  The  walls  of  the  church,  and  of  that 
part  of  the  tower  which  is  near  the  body  of  the  fabric,  have  per- 
forations, about  four  or  five  inches  square  ^  probably  intended  for 
openings  to  musketry,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  church  are  the  ruins  of  buildings, 
which  may  have  been  used  by  the  religious  fraternity  noticed  in 
tlie  tradition  preserved  in  the  Monasticon  Hibernicum. 

SxBRBiBS,  situated  between  Rush  and  Balbriggan,  is  a  fishing* 
town  of  no  great  importance ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  are  several 
handsome  villas,  amongst  which  must  be  noticed  Sirasr-HiLL,  the 
seat  of  Haas  Hamilton',  Esq.  the  proprietor  of  this  manor,  and  for 
many  years  representative  in  successive  parliaments  for  the  county 
of  Dublin.  At  Skerries  %>  Henry  Sydney,  when  sent  by  Queea 
£lizabeth  as  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  landed,  on  the  13th  of  Sep* 
tember,  1575. 

On  the  sea-coast,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town  of  Skerries, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  aatient  Abbey  of  Holmpatrick,  originally 
founded  by  Sitrick  Mac-Murchad,  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century,  on  aa  island  about  one  mile  from  the  shore,  upon  the 
south-east.    That  sitaaftion  proving  inconveni^t^  the 

k3 
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ment  was  removed  to  the  site  of  the  existing  rains,  at  a  date 
between  the  years  1913  and  1^8,  by  Henry  de  Londres,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.    In  the  original  monastery  Gelasins,  Archbishop 
-of  Armagh,  assisted  by  Malachy  O'Morgair,  apostolic  legate,  held 
a  synod,  A.  D.  1148,  at  which  were  present  fifteen  bishops^  two 
hundred  priests,  and  several  others  of  the  clergy.     Tlus  synod, 
however,  was  removed  in  the  same  year,  and  was  concluded  at 
Armagh.     Peter  Manne  was  the  last  prior  of  Holmpatrick;  and, 
in  the  20th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  grant  of  the  monastery  and 
its  apportenances  was  made  to  Sir  Thomas  Fitzwilliam,  of  Ragot- 
rath,  and  Thorncastle,  otherwise  Meryon,  Knight,  who  afterwards 
resided  at  this  place.     Tn  conjunction  with  Patrick  Finglas,  of 
Westphalstown^  Esq.  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  his  father- 
in-law^  Sir  Thomas  Fitzwilliam,  who  appears  to  have  been  high 
in  the  confidence  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  government,  represented 
the  county  of  Dublin  in  the  parliaments  of  1559  and  1561,  of  which 
county  he  likewise  was  sheriff. 

Balbriggan,  distant  from  Skerries  three  miles  and  one  quarter, 
is  a  small  sea  port,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  A  cotton 
manufactory  was  established  here,  in  the  year  1780,  by  the  late 
Chief  Baron  Hamilton.  The  harbour  of  Balbriggan  is  the  only, 
place  of  refuge  for  vessels  exposed  to  severe  weather  between  the 
bays  of  Dublin  and  Carlingford.  The  pier,  which  renders  the 
harbour  safe  for  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen,  was  completed  in 
1763,  by  parliamentary  aid.  At  this  place,  in  the  year  1399,  oc- 
curred the  fatal  conflict  noticed  in  our  account  of  Malahide,  ia 
which  Richard  Talbot  and  other  distinguished  persons  fell  victims 
to  the  rival  faction  of  the  Verdons,  Gernons,  and  Savages.  King 
William  III.  after  gaining  the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  encamped  at 
Balbriggan,  on  the  Srd  of  July,  1690. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  the  above  town  are  the  ruins  of  Brynure 
Castie,  the  a^tient  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Barnewall  family ;  and, 
at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  that  decaying  structure,  is  Lovtksr. 
Lodge,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Lowther. 

As  we  approach  "  the  Naul,"  the  country  augments  in  beauty 
and  variety  of  character.     The  Castle  of  the  Naul,  or.  Rocabs, 
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18  bokQy  seated  on  a  rocky  precipice  at  the  brow  of  a  chain  of 
liills^  and  commands  a  fine  view  into  the  vale  of  Roches^  over 
which  it  is  elevated  upwards  of  150  feet.  This  romantic  glen  is 
intersected  with  rocks^  of  various  size  and  shape,  which  contain 
Bnmerons  deep  cavities,  the  constant  resort  of  the  fox  and  hare.  A 
lucid  rivulet^  termed  the  Delvm,  which  separates  the  counties  of 
DnbHh  and  Meath,  'winds  through  the  valley,  and,  after  forming 
tlie  fVaterfall  of  the  Roches,  enters  the  sea  at  the  hamlet  of 
Knockingan. 

The  castle  of  the  Naul  was  probably  built  by  the  Anglo-Norman 
family  of  De  Genneville,  who  obtained  from  Lord  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
large  grants  of  land  in  this  and  the  adjacent  counties.  From  that 
family  it  passed,  with  the  neighbouring  district,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  to  Sir  Robert  Cruise,*  of  Grallagh  and  Tyrrelstown,  who 
Aarried  £linor,  daughter  of  Simon  de  Genneville^  a  powerfal 
baron  of  the  Pale.  This  castle  afterwards  constituted,  for  many 
ages,  the  principal  seat  of  his  descendants,  until  forfeited,  in  1641 
by  Christopher  Cruise,  Esq.  The  manor  is  at  present  the  property 
of  —  Tennison,  of  Castle-Tennison^  and  Anthony-Strong  Hu8sey> 
of  Westown^  Esquires. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Naul  is  Westown,  the  seat  of 
Anthony-Strong  Hussey,  Esq.  This  respectable  mansion  appears 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Fk-om  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house  is  obtained  a  fine  view  over 
tiie  romantic  glen  of  Roches^  enriched  with  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  Naul  Castle.  An  extensive  lawn  is  spread  before  the  mansion ; 
and  the  demesne^  which  contuns  some  antient  timber,  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  its  present  owner.  Westown  was  an  antient 
manor  of  the  family  of  Bellew^  who  were  residing  here  in  the 
year  1609,  but  from  whom  the  property  passed  by  marriage, 
shortly  after  that  date^  to  the  family  of  Hussey.  Richard  Hussey, 
Esq.  dying  without  legitimate  issue,  bequeathed  one  moiety  of  his 
estates^  comprehending  tins  manor,  to  his  cousin,  Gerald  Strong, ' 

^  •  The  family  of  Cruise  is  believed  to  be  of  Danish  origin,  and  to  derive 
from  one  primitive  stock  with  the  existing  family  in  Denmark  of  the  namQ 
5f  Kfuse, 
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«f  Uonfin«iii  tbec(m^ty  of  Meath.Em).  in  coateclneaefl  ot  wUtii 
beqaeet  Mr.  Strong  HBomed  the  Duae  of  Hoaeey,  asd  dying  w 
1811,  was  aacceeded  by  his  aon,  Anthony- Strong  Haasej,  Gaq. 
now  proprietor  (^  Westown. 

CovDtiFF,  in  tlu9  neighbovbood,  an  antient  manor  of  the  Imnm 
9t  Ormonde,  was  for  Bome  time  tha  seat  of  Richard  Stanyhorst, 
E44.  well  known  as  the  aottior  of  several  works  on  the  history  of 
Ireland  and  other  snbjecta,  who  married  Qedet,  danghter  to  jjv 
Christopher  Bamewall,  of  Tnrrey. 

On  returaiog  towania  the  metropolis  ttitongh  the  westoa 
division  of  the  county,  we,$nd  sereral  objects  wUch  demaad 
lamination .  The  country  leading  from  the  Nanl  by  Raiidemi,  a 
handaome  seat  of  the  Gorges  family,  to  the  pleasingglen  of  BrMsit, 
although  bare  of  timber  is  highly  cultivated .  The  tam  Braail  is 
ftscribed  to  the  Irish  Breatfiii,  a.  royU  <)emeBae,  or  Breailann,  a 
palace  j  etymologies  sofiiciently  indicative  of  the  dignity  of  forqer 
residents.  In  later  times  this  place  was  the  seat  of  the  Solton 
family,  through  many  snccessive  generationp.  Of  this  family  waa 
Sir  Richard  Bolton,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who,  in  the 
troabled  year  1640,  n-as  impeached  by  the  Hoose  of  Commonaj  for 
Bssistingintheiptrodoctionof  arbitrary  government.  The  mansion 
was  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  back,  at  which  time  we  believe 
V>  unique  portrait  of  the  chancellor  perisl^e4  in  the  flames. 

The  village  of  Knocksedan  presents  the  rains  of  a  castle, 
BOMe  traces  of  intrencbments,  Md  4  lofty  rath,  <k  mote,  which 
commands  an  extensive  proqpecC  over  the  sorroanding  country. 
Villas,  chiefly  belonging  to  merchants  and  citizens  of  Dnbliui  !>• 
irettM  SB  we  pvoceed  on  this  track,  and  enliven  the  sctte  aa  ve 
^tproach  Gtassnevio,  or  Finglas,  both  which  villages  are  noticed 
in  i»«vioaB  pages,  aa  forming  puts  of  the  direct  environs  of  the 
metropolis. 

At  CiBKAOM  ii  the  aittient  Beat  of  thtf  Sedgrot<,'or  Segrsre, 
family,  whidi  home  forma  the  occasional  coontiy  rendeace  «f 
Lord  Norbury,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas. 

Castlteenocb,  a  small  but  pleasant  village,  fonr  miles  from 
Dnblin,  imparts  its  name  to  a  barony  in  this  county.     Here,  oe- 
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capyiag  die  tommit  «f  a  kitty  VH,  are  the  pieteesque  niiaa  of  a 
caaUe,  enoe  of  eonaidenlile  atrengtk  and  cdebrity .  Tbis  atvndiira 
waa  foaMied  in  the  rtaga  of  Henry  II.  by  Hngh  de  Tyrrei^  styled 
Baron  of  Gaatlchseck  $  whoae  deaoendRiits  long  liesided  at  tina 
^laoe^  in  all  the  rade^leadenf  caatomary  witii  the  ages  in  whidi 
they  flourished.*  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  centoiy  the 
title  of  Banm  of  Gaatleknock  was  obtained  by  Robert  Serjeant ; 
bnt  we  ha?e  not  been  able  to  disee9«r  whether  he  was  advaaeed 
to  tida  honoar  by  marriage  with  an  halreas  of  the  Tyrrel  f«Biiy> 
or  by  creation,  or  wiit  of  sammons.  In  later  times  the  teitly  of 
l^vnell,  ei  Balgriftn,  became  possessed  of  a  title  ik  this- manor ; 
for  we  ftnd  that,  upon  the  attmnder  of  John  Baniell>  Esq.  in  1668> 
one  moiety  of  the  lands  of  Castleknoek^  forming  part  ol'that  gen- 
tleman's estate^  was  granted  to  Sir  Lncas^^llon,  of  Moymet,  chief 
jnsCice  of  the  queen's  bench,  and  one  of  herttaa^esty's  diiatribntors 
of  fdrMted  lands  in  the  proTince  of  Manster. 

This  castle  was  besieged  and  talcen  by  Edward  Brace,  In 
F^nary,  1316,  at  Which  time  the  Baron  Hugh  de  Tyrrel  and  his 
lady  wera  made  prisoners,  and  were  not  released  nntil  after  the 
payment  of  a  large  earn  of  money.  Goloa^  Monk,  afterwards 
eeki>ratedas  the  Dnkeof  Albemtfle,  likewise  captared  this  for- 
te^ss,  in  the  month  of  Jnne,  164d.  It  is  recorded  by  Cox  that 
eighty  of  the  nnfortanate  adherents  of  royalty  were  killed  in  the 
attack )  and  it  is  still  more  lamentable  to  find  that  many  were  put 
to  death,  on  the  gibbet,  after  the  reduction  of  the  place.  It  is 
stated  by  the  same  historian  that,  in  November,  1647^  Owen-Roe 
O'Neill,  and  8ir  Thomas  Esmond,  Bart,  at  the  head  of  a  loyaj  , 
force,  took  this  hold  from  the  Kepablicans ;  about  which  time  the 
castle  was  dismantled,  and  the  bnildings  have  since  sxmk  jnto  a 
atate  of  ntter  ruin. 

*  Tlie  fomOy  of  Tyrrel,  or  de  Tyrel,  has  been,  from  an  early  date,  of 
great  respectability  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  in  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Meath,  and  Westmeath.  This  family  deriTes  its  ori^n  from  the  house  of 
Tyrel,  iiret,  and  latterly  princety  of  Poix,  in  Picardy,  whose  title  and 
•state  have  passed  by  marriage  into  the  ducal  house  of  de  Noailles.  (M8S* 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Montmorency.) 


An  aU>ey  for  ragnhr  CHOoiu,  fidowing  the  rak  <rfl3t.  Angnttia, 
was  fouideil  at  Cutlsknock  by  Rioltard  Tyrrd,  pobably  in  th» 
UtUx  part  of  the  thirteentlL,  or  the  eariy  years  (rf  tbe  Coutoatth 
century.  That  rdigioas  house  afterwards  gare  pbce  to  tha  p*- 
roclual  church,  wluch  was  rebuilt  in  1600,  and  main  in  reeasit 
years. 

PALHKanowN,  diataat  from  Dublin  rather  less  than  fevBitea, 
Is  an  iir^nlar  and  hnmble  viU^e,  chiefly  MUhled  to  netiee  am 
acGoont  of  a  ouf[hboaring  mansion,  and  from  the  cgcamatanoe  ol 
affordiag  the  title  of  Tiscoaut  to  Hanry-Joha  Temple,  Lord  Fal-. 
mentoK,  who  posBeases  a  considerable  estate  in  this  neighboor- 
heod.  PMlmerto»  Home  is  a  spadeiu  mansion,  on  eierated 
ground,  and  commaods  extensive  views  over  a  uiost  InxnisBt 
spread  of  country.  The  house  was  erected  by  the  late  Right  Hob. 
John  Hdy-HutchiuBon,  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland,  and  promst 
of  IVinity  Collie,  Dublin ;  and  is  at  present  the  seat  of  the  Eari 
«f  Donon^wMM-e,  son  of  that  genUemon. 

LocAN,  B  busy  and  pleasing  vill^^e,  distant  six  milee  and  a 
half  from  Dublin,  is  situated  near  the  sonthom  border  of  tbe 
liffey,  (over  which  river  is  a  handsome  bridge,  of  recent  erectitw) 
.  and  on  the  high  road  to  Leixlip,  Maynooth,  and  Holingar.  TUa 
place  has  obtained  connderable  celebrity  on  acoonnt  of  a  medicinal 
spring,  discovered  in  17B8,  tbe  waters  of  which  arc  found  of  ««- 
siderable  benefit  in  cutaneous  and  some  otho  diseases.*     In  tha 

*  A  dlMerUtioD  od  tbe  "  SolphireoDi  Sprlsfi  at  Lucao  "  ii  presenled 
Id  Ibe  aeconil  vol.  of  Dr.  Rally's  Nat.  HUl.  of  the  coudIj  of  DubliD  i  bnt 
It  U  believed  that  Ihc  moit  correct  anBlyBia  of  Ibli  vater  il  contained  io  the 
el^th  *ol.  oftbeTnuiMctj.  ofllie  R.  I.  Academy,  of  which  (be  rollowiiK 

Tiro  gallona  contain    Cartun  of  Hagneiia  -  i^cnun. 

of  LEme  ...  S3   (tudi. 

ofSoda  -  -  .  89    ditto. 

Huriale  of  Soda*  -  -  4    ditto. 

Sulphur ....-.-  16    ditto. 
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MSBons  prttdSbed  far  using  this  sanative  water,  Lncain  is  tba 
nsort  of  omch  fashionable  oempany,  for  whoee  accommodaticHi  an 
hotel  and  snitable  loclging-hoiises  are  provided.  In  addition  to 
the  assemblies  and  other  amusements  cnstomary  at  smch  timcs^ 
most  be  noticed  the  attraction  of  rides^  and  promenades,  almost 
unequalled  for  beanty  in  the  neighboorhood  of  the  metiopolis.* 

The  earHest  possessor  of  this  dist^ct,  concerning  whom  we 
have  obtained  information,  was  Waryn  de  Peche,  Loid  of  Lncan  in 
«ho  year  1980,  at  which  time  he  fonaded  the  monastery  of  St. 
Catherine's,  near  Lecdip.  The  manor  was,  also,  for  some  time 
tiieestateoftheEarlof  Kildarej  and,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL 
was  possessed  by  the  Roh^y  family.f  In  the  sixteenth  centary 
the  family  of  Sarsfield  was  seated  on  this  manor.  Sir  William 
Ssrsfield,  of  Lncan,  descended  of  a  good  English  fsunily,  was 
knighted  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  in  1566,  for  his  services  against 
Shane  O'Neill,  Dynast  of  Tyrone ;  and  the  descendant  of  this  Sir 
William,  the  celebrated  Irishgeneral,  Patrick  Sarsfield,  was  created 
Earl  of  Lacan  by  James  II.  after  his  abdication.  Sarsfield,  on-* 
doobtedly,  deserves  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  best  general 
oftoer  in  the  service  of  the  unfortunate  James*    The  consummate 

*  The  meandering  course  of  the  lAffey  produces  an  infinite  Tariety  of 
loTely  scenery  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  shores  of  that  river  being  marked 
1>y  a  captivating  alternation  of  hanging-wood,  acclivitous  rock,  and  gentle 
slope. '  Between  Chapel-Izod  and  Lncan  the  banks  are  cultivated  to  the 
summit,  and  planted  with  strawberries  of  an  excellent  quality.  The 
CheTulier  de  Montmorency  (to  whose  MS*  communications  every  page 
in  this  part  of  our  work  is  much  indebted)  observes,  that  *'  the  ride  from 
Chapel-Izod  to  Lucan  reminds  the  traveller  of  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity 
of  Heidelberg,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  except  that,  instead  of  a 
steep  or  sloping  chain  of  hills,  overhanging  the  lovely  Necker,  covered 
vith  vines  and  fruit  trees,  the  swelling  land  is  here  clothed  in  a  richly- 
spangled  dress  of  strawberries,  peas,  and  flowers,  ranging  in  variegated 
forms  with  the  winding  course  of  the  gentle  laiTey*  The  woodland  scenery 
of  Luttrells-town,  and  of  the  demesne  attached  to  Lucan  House,  assist  in 
rendering  this  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  luxuriant  landscapes  in 
nature."*  MS.  remarks  on  the  county  of  Dublin,  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Montmorency. 

f  M.S.  note  of  Sir  VF.  Betham. 
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adirMWTAwiiAh»tonai  King  Waiiui  to  kum  thaaMge  iT 
Unmci,  ia  the  jeai  1690,  will  be  dnly  noliioed  in  oar  ■cna—trf 
dtat  city,  ud  merits  a  coaaiucnaiis  place  in  ■alkory  innih  TUi 
bnre  ofacr,  feUowing  into  Fraaoe  ths  ealaaitaiifl  fortoMS  «f  Jm 
njaLmMitv,  WM  alaiiL  «t  the  batUa  of  htadta,  in  Bnbat,  •■ 
tbe  39tk  of  Jily,  1693,  fightbg  nader  tta  MaiaM  iPnc  daMa^ 
mmaurj-ljiaxatmsb.*  fVilliam  SvaMd,  of  Lwu,  £ii|.  elder 
hrothegpfPliftick,  created  Barl  of  LBC«B,ldtM>  only  HiBghiM  hy 
M»ry  hia  ■n&,  davghter  to  Jaaea  IL  whidi  Im^  bacaMe  mI> 
tor  to  the  Loam  estate,  and  manied  Affotaiitimm  Voaey,  JSaq. 
from  whom  M  dwcwMled  the  prcseat  Mr.  Veaty,  of  Iacsb  .  JktMt, 
iam^idet  of  the  Mine  nairiage,  beeaisti  wife  of  Sir  J.  BingtiBM, 
Sort,  grand&ithei  ot  Btchaid,  the  pteie^  Bmrl  ffLucat. 

.  Ijuttet  Hatttt,  the  aeat  of  <>eWge  Veaey,  Esq.  is  a  haadao— 
MnKtnre,  eract«d  in  tbe  latter  part  of  tiie  rightrpatb  contary, 
after  .the  destractiDB  of  the  a&tisBt  £saiily  maBsion  by  fire.  TUa 
agreeable  residenoe  is  situated  an  the  boaks  of  the  IJQay,  whach 
are  hare  of  a  varied  and  pictarcnqne  dnrader.  'neid^neaae 
atratches  along  tbe  borders  of  the  rntt,  in  proportjnno  too  uaiiow 
£»r  the  iMainmept  of  eudted  beanties  in  armgan^;  baLAo 
exercise  of  a  correct  taste  has  succeeded  in  piodndng  many  charms, 
to  connterbalancc  this  defect.  As  an  exainple  of  the  mhlTated 
border-scenery  of  a  river,  this  demesne,  enriched  by  sntient  wood, 
in  some  parts  iMtriging  over  the  ulent  waters,  and  in  others  rt- 
eadiog  to  exhibit  the  course  of  tbe  li&y  throogh  a  rocky  ct>»aaol. 
CBM  Bcurcely  £uJ  of  eliciting  the  Mlmir^on  of  erciy  exwmBCr.t 

EDMOKDSBrMV,  tbe  residence  of  TbomM  Neodham,  Eaq.  is  a 
commodious  and  weli-bnilt  mansion,  placed  to  great  advantage 
on  the  sonth  side  of  the  Liffey,  with  an  extensive  lawn  in  front, 

•  rimtimrw\  qu*4e1il,  created  Earl  of  Lacan  by  Jamei  II.  kad  ■  •>■. 
nied  in  Flanderi,  a>d  a  daagkler,  whs  manied,  as  ia  tw- 
l-koowD  Baron  IVodore  de  Neaboarg,  Kiag  of  Csrrfca. 
f  Lneaa  (daagbter  to  tke  Earl  of  CUnrfckard)  rr  MarilnJ. 
Fame*  Fit^amei,  Dnke  of  Berwick,  eUeit  natoiBl  aoo  «f 
inbella,  thter  to  John,  Dake  of  HarlbOnnigb. 
if  ail  Mai,  and  a  capias*  deacriplioD  of  ita  beaotiei,'  an 
UntTcraal  HasaiiiK  for  December,  ITM. 
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%fUtk  teuAM  to  the  m^|^  of  tke  met.  Th^ gfonjBd^inA  igvH 
4ms  are  ppeeenred  in  ^tt^ellent  order^  and  poasess  ^e  procpeela 
#T«r  a  UgUy-eolUvaiM  comtYy.  This  dtme^Be  ynm  furra^ged 
mder  ^  direction  of  the  kte  EdmoadrSextoa  Fery>  apeakter  of 
the  house  of  oooubom/  aftenv^ards  crciated  Visoonnt  Pecjr^  wmI 
w«A  for  maay  y^an  the  favoiirite  retreat  of  tkat  disti&gmshed 
OnUUneot  of  4he  '^  Western  Fonim." 

Woodlands^  the  seat  of  Luke  White^  Esq.  irte,  fdr  many  ajyes^ 
\mvfm  by  the  name  of  Luiir9ir9'taum,  This  cMwfce  was.granted 
to  Sir  Oeoftey  Lnttrell^  by  King  John,  attd  i^fananied  tbs  property 
of  his  deseendsata  natil  a  recciKt  dftte>  at  wfaioh  time  it  was  sM 
to  Mr.  Wlnte  by  the  Earl  of  Cerhamptoa.  The  principal  parts  c$ 
the  uMOiston  were  rebvalt  about' thirty  yte-s  back  5  but  some  por^ 
tions  of  the  antient  castellated  pile  are  still  reraainingy  among 
whleh  is  an  Apartment  fandfully  termed  IQng  John's  chamber. 
Many  «i^ental»ofi«>  and  improYemenis^  of  the  buthiittgs  hnfn 
been  effected  by  the  present  proprietor^ 

The  demesne  abonnds  in  felidlies*  of  <  natiibd  cifeDmstanoea* 
well  improved  by  Uie  hand  of  art.  The  snrfiBce,  throngfaoat  the 
extenaiTe  gr<mnds»  nndnlete»  in  bold  and  b^ntiftil  Tariety .  The 
swells  of  land  aire  dotAied  with  Teneralble  timber,  or  thriTing  plan* 
(ations^  and  water^  artfully  expanded,  or  flowing  widi  natoral 
vehemence  through  the  narrow  and  rocky  channel  of  a  glen,  lBn«> 
liTens  the  landsc^ie  on  the  level  and  in  the  vales.  Whilst  the 
lMime*scenery  is  thus  diversi&ed,  the  views  over  the  distance  are 
particnlarly  rich^  and  have  a  fine  termination  in  the  monntaint 
bordering  upon  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

Esxnn,  in  the  vicinity  of  Locaa,  is  one  of  the  four  manors  in 
thia  eounty  antie&tly  annexed  to  the  crdwn,  and  governed  by  n 
royal  seneschal;  the  three  other  maacMrs  being  Cromlin,  Newcastle, 
and  Saggard.  Near  this  place  are  the  mined  eaatles  of  Balyfin 
Mid  Rowlagh.  The  Glebe  Umue  is  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Berwick^  whose  name  is  rendered  familiar  to  the  literary 
irorld  by  several  productions,  which  reflect  ^quai  credit  upon  his 
talents  and  liberality  of  sentiment. 

NnwiiAKDO,  situated  to  the  south  of  ClondaUdo,  is  a 


modern  wat,  wldcli  has  been  sncceseivdy  in  tlie  oecopatioii  o# 
several  diatingnished  persons^  amongst  whom  most  be  noticed  tfa0 
lamented  Arthur  Wolfe^  Visconnt  Kilwarden,  chief  jastice  of  the 
king's  bench.  The  death  of  this  nobleman,  caused  by  an  iasni^gCBC 
mob,  in  the  year  1803,  is  fresh  in  the  rertembranoe  and  in  tiie 
regret  of  the  public.  His  lordship  was  succeeded  in  the  possesskMi 
of  this  residence  by  the  late  Right  Hon.  George  Ponsonby,  loi4 
chancellor  of  Ireland^ 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Newlands  is  Beloard  Castlbj 
formerly  the  scat  of  Mr.  Dillon,  bnt  now  of  Mr.  Cmise.  Tfaii 
isastle  is  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  commands  a  rich  view 
mrer  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  originally  belonged  to  abraacA 
0i  the  fiimily  of  Talbot  of  Malahide,  who  resided  here  in  the  siz^ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Tallaou,  or  Tallaoht;  also  Tamiact,  or  Tmrnhcki^-is  n 
considerable  village,  distant  from  Dublin  five  miles.  This  place, 
according  to  fabulous  historians,  is  the  Taimlacht-muinter-Plnr- 
tholan,  mentioned  in  Irish  annals  5  so  called  from  ''the  Phoaiician, 
or  Gredan,  colony,  which  Partholanus  led  inta  Ireland,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  1966,  where  this  colony  subsisted  300  yearsj* 
It  was  then  swept  away  by  the  plague^  and  the  bodies  were  buried, 
all  together,  in  one  grave  or  tomb  in  this  neighbourhood;  whence 
(add  these  fanofnl  writers)  the  village  obtains  the  app^bttion  of 
the  Taimlacht^  or  tomb  of  the  race  of  Partholanus !  (vide  Ogifgia.) 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  an  abbey  was  founded  hereby 
St.  Moelruan,  who  died  on  the  7th  of  July,  but  in  what  year  is 
not  recorded.  In  the  year  8^,  St.  i£ngus  was  abbot.  The  last 
person  connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Tallagh,  whose  name  has 
descended  to  posterity,  is  the  Professor  Moelsuthumins,  who  died 
A.  D.  1125;  after  which  period  history  is  silent  respectang  ^us 
religions  foundation.    . 

'At  this  place  is  the  palace,  or  country  seat,  of  the  archbishops 
of  Dublin,  which  has  been  renovated  by  different  prelates,  and 
i^pears  to  have  been  formerly  an  edifice  of  considerable  strength. 
We  are  told  by  Ware,  that  Archbishop  Alexander  de  Bicknor, 
who  died  in  1349,  "  built  Uie  episcopal  palace  at  Taulaght;"  but 
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it  18  not  made  efvidebt,  by  any  aathority,  that  a  palatial  residence: 
waa  then  first  erected  on  this  spot.  The  present  stnictnre  is  a 
spacions,  bat  long  and  narrow^  buildings  composed  of  the  greyr 
atone  of  the  country^  and  is  destitute  of  pretensions  to  archi- 
tectural beauty. 

The  interior  contains  many  apartments  of  ample  proportions, 
bnt  none  that  are  highly  embellished.     The  Hall,  into  which  the 
visiter  is  conducted  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  measures  twenty-^ 
ane  feet  square,  and  is  lighted  by  two  tiers  of  windows.     The 
dining-room   is  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  by  twenty^one  in^ 
width,  and  is  ornamented  with  the  archiepiscopal  arms,  impaled 
with  a  shield,  quarterly,  charged  in  the  first  quarter  with  a  pigeon. 
The  date  is  1729,  and,  above,  is  the  crest,  a  hawk  perched  on  a 
round  ball.     Underneath  the  coat  of  arms  is  the  following  inscrip* 
tion :  "  Johannes  Hoadiy,  hanc  Domum  re/eeit.* '    The  great  draw- 
ing-room, or  salon,  measurea  thirty-three  feet  by  twenty-one, 
and  contains  the  only  portrait  in  the  palace,— a  full-length  of 
Archbishop  Hoadly,  who  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Dublin  in 
January,  1729.    The  library  is  a  small  apartment,  having  a  win- 
dow of  large  dimensions,  from  which,  as  from  all  the  windows  oC 
the  reception-rooms,  very  fine  views  are  obtained  of  Montpellier-. 
hill,  and  the  adjacent  tract  of  captivating  scenery. 

The  Gardens  are  dispoaed  with  unpleasing  formality  $  bnt  the 
antiquary  will  derive  some  gratification  from  finding  here  the: 
•  r^Buuns  of  a  tower,  which  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the 
former  palace.  Archbishop  Fowler,  translated  to  Dubtin  in  1778,. 
anrrounded  the  demesne  with  a  wall,  and  bestowed  other  improve-, 
ments^  but  the  situation  of  Tallagh  is  unfavourable  to  the  resir 
4eace  of  the  prelates,  and  the  palace  has,  in  late  years,  been  forsaken 
by  its  dignified  owners.  In  early  periods  this  place  was  continur. 
ally  exposed  to  the  hostile  visits  of  the  native  dans,*  and  the 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  fidelity  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  noticed  that, 
in  the  year  1331,  O'Tooie,  dynast  of  Imayle,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
train  of  armed  followers,  plundered  the  palace,  carried  away  a  prey  of  300 
sheep,  slew  many  of  the  bishop's  servants,  and  defeated,  in  a  pitched  battle. 
Sir  Philip  Briti,  and  a  *<  body  of  Dabllnians,"  who  were  sent  agaiMt 
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StroagboniaiL  feadid  cliie&.  In  recent  times  it  bas  bee»  roDderwl 
almost  equally  luidesirable  by  tbe  depredations  of  outlaws  awl 
robbers^  wbo  bave  pecnliarly  infested  this  neigbbourbood. 

Tbe  Pwriik  Church,  a  venerable  pile,  is  supposed  to  ooenpy 
tbe  site  of  tbe  antient  abbey.  Tbe  tower  is  square,  and  of  a 
beigbt  unasnal  witb  tbe  conntry  cborcbes  of  Ireland,  ba? ing  a 
corioiis  embattlement,  and  niches  for  tbree  bells.  The  inteiior 
laouig  of  the  walls  was  formerly  ornamented  witb  armorial  bear- 
ings, belongiag  to  tbearcbbisbops  and  to  tbe  fimuHes  of  respected 
parishioners  and  benefactors.  Bat,  witb  eqnal  want  of  reve- 
venee  and  taste,  a  coat  of  white-wash  has  been  suffered  to 
oMiterate,  or  moch  injure,  these  memorials  of  departed  greatness 
and  worth.  There  are  several  sepulchral  monuments,  but  soch  as 
do  not  demand  particnlar  notice  in  a  work  of  a  general  character. 
As  an  occurrence  of  some  antiqaarian  interest  connected  with  tbie 
church,  it  must  be  recorded,  that,  on  removing  the  wainscot  of  a 
pew,  a  few  years  since,  there  was  discovered:  a  cavity  im  the 
wall,  containing  a  chalice  of  glass,  and  human  skalls. 

At  a  small  distance  from  tbe  village  rises  a  lofty  endnenoe, 
called  Tallagb  HiU)  reckoned,  according  to  Seward,  "  three 
miles  over,*'  and  much  celebrated  for  its  noble  prospects,  which 
comprehend  tbe  city  of  Dablin,  its  harbour  enlivened  with  ship- 
ping, and  tbe  picturesque  hill  of  Howtb,  boUiy  projecting  into 
tbe  open  sea. 

Tbe  village  of  GreenhUls,  between  Tallagb  and  Dabfin,  clatais 
notice  for  one  of  tbe  circular  mounts,  denominated  Ratfas,  so  fire* 
qnent  in  this  country.  Here,  also,  is  a  strong  giiiffd«-bonse,  fornung 
an  example  of  severid  which  were  erected  in  this  neighbonrhood, 
^  a  remote  period,  As  military  posts,  to  coitrol  the  movemeals 
of  the  predatory  tribes  of  Widclow. 

TfXON  Caspls,  in  the  parish  of  Tallagb,  stands  on  rising 
ground,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  roaad. 
This  is  a  square  tower,  of  a  severe  character,  but  quite  destitute 
of  outworks.  The  windows  are  few  and  small,  although  the 
surrounding  scenery  is  peculiarly  extensive  and  grand.  This 
stractore,  indeed^  was  tenanted  in  no  other  than  the  iron  ages  ia 
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whMh  secnnly  wa»  the  only  objact  of  tbe  boilddr.  U  in  steMb^ 
Mr.  Moncke  MasoB,  io  his  work  entitled  JMemia  An^qua,  tbni 
thelordsh^^t  ormanor^  of  '^  Timothan^**  was  granted  by  King 
John  to  Henry  de  Loundrea,  in  reoonpense  for  losses  ai  tlio 
cklarek,  and  for  the  expense  that  prelate  had  inconred  in  fortifying 
tbe  castle  of  Doblin .  In  \^7»  Timothan  was  constitnted  a  prebend 
.of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  which  prebend  still  exists^  althongb 
dirested  of  its  endowment^  or  eorps,  by  aoeidents  and  \ui^%  of 
ttSML  From  the  sane  work  we  learn  that»  according  to  an^ 
inqniflition  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI H.  Timen  castle  was* 
then  in  a  minons  condition. 

LouGHUNSTOWN,  Of  LBitMiftiNSvowN,  distant  from  Dublin 
aboat  seven  miles,  on  the  hi|^  road  to  Bray,  is  a  rural  and  agree* 
able  village,  ornamented  with  eerend  handsome  villas.  The 
principal  seat  is  the  property  of  the  laauly  of  IKwiTille,  and  wan 
hmg  the  residence  of  Judge  Day.  The  gldbe-house  (locally  termedi 
the  vicarage)  was,  £or  several  years,  the  favourite  retiiement  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Leland,  author  of  the  I&tory  of  Ireland,  whowae 
rector  of  Bray  ^  and  it  may  not  be  snperfinons  to  observe  that  ihe 
shrobbery,  which  still  decorates  this  pleasing  dwelling,  was  planted 
by  the  hand  of  that  historian. 

Near  Loughlinstown  is  Cabintbbi.t,  the  seat  of  the  Byrne 
family,  descended  from  the  O'Bymes,  dynasts  of  WicUow.  This 
mansion  and  demesne  are  now  the  property  and  residence  of  Misa 
Byrne,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Byrne,  Esq.  The  house,  al« 
tiioiigh  designed  on  a  noble  scale,  as  regards  amplitude  of  pro« 
portions,  has  no  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  The  demesae 
is  SEdomed  with  thriving  plantations,  and  abounds  in  natural 
charms.  At  the  distance  of  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
above  seat,  in  a  valley,  now  enclosed  in  grounds  attached  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Barrington,  is  a  Crt>mieck,  of  large  dimensHttai 
Ite  ponderous  covering^stone  of  which  ia  placed^  as  usual,  in  a 
slanting  position. 

KiLLYNY,  or  KiLLENY,  a  Small  village,  situated  on  the  coast, 
at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Dublin,  is  rendered  attractive 
Vy  ^^^  picturesque  bay.     Near  this  village  are  some  traces  of  a 
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eoriom  relic  of  antiquity,  for  the  followiDg  iiiibmiatioA  coaoemini^ 
which  we  are  indebted  to  a  judidoiu  work^  entitled  the  '*  Dvblia. 
Examiner/'  published  in  1816.    In  that  work  is  an  etching-  of  a 
rude  stone,  of  mountain  granite,  deeply  inscribed  with  a  circle  and 
a  sq^ent  of  a  circle,  supposed  by  the  author  **  to  represent  the 
sun  and  moon,'*  deities  of  the  pagan  Irish.    This  stone,  together 
with  another,  of  nearly  the  same  size,  quite  plain,  *'  and  a  stone 
seat,  or  chair,  constitute  the  remains  of  an  antient  temple  near 
the  Tillage  of  Killyny.    This  temple,  not  very  many  years  since, 
contained  two  other  chairs,  similar  to  the  one  remaining,  one  of 
which  we  haye  seen  in  an  adjoining  field,  and  was  encompassed  by 
a  circle  of  stones,  eighteen  or  twenty  in  number.    These  stones 
have  either  been  removed,  or  are  coyered  with  an  embankment 
which  appears  to  have  been  thrown  up  round  it.     The  area  within 
the  circle  has  been  converted  into  a  kitchen-garden ;  and,  when 
irst  turned  up,  some  ornaments,  celts,  and  spear-heads,  were,  as 
we  understand,  discovered.    About  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  a  number  of  rude  slate  coffins,  containing  skeletons,  were 
found  between  the  temple  and  the  shore  3  and,  about  ten  years 
since,  five  large  urns  of  baked  clay,  containing  calcined  bones,  were 
dug  up  in  the  village  of  Killyny." 

That  circles  of  stone  were  used,  by  the  antient  inhabitants  of 
the  British  islands,  for  civil  purposes, — for  assemblies  of  coBndl, 
judicature  and  election, — ^is  uniformly  believed,  on  grounds  which 
are  stated,  at  some  length,  by  the  present  writer,  in  the  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales."  But,  in  the 
countries  last-named,  we  meet  with  no  peculiar  vestiges  to  denote 
the  civil  i^pn^xriation  of  such  rude  structures.  In  the  instance 
now  under  consideration  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  "chairs," 
termed  by  tradition  the  seats  of  the  Brehons,  or  judges,  of  Irdand, 
under  the  legislation  of  its  antient  septs,  may  have  been  intro- 
duced, in  later  times,  into  the  circus  habitually  venerated.*    Bit 

*  Upright  stones  were  regarded  with  hereditary  respect,  and  were 
connected  with  the  solenmities  of  public  assemblies,  amoog  the  native 
Irish,  until  the  final  rejection  of  the  Brehon  laws  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Spenser,  writing  in  the  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  obseryeilhat 
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we  should  rather  be  inclmed  to  consider  the  whole  erection  as 
QoatemporaaeouSj  and  to  view  the  existence  of  these  rude  stone- 
seatiB  as  an  early  peculiarity  of  the  country, — The  conjectural 
aolntion  of  the  circular  indentations  on  the  single  stone  noticed 
by  our  author,  is  bold^  but  scarcely  fanciful^  That  the  deity,  in 
his  attributes  of  power  and  benignity^  was  worshipped  by  the 
pagan  inhabitants  of  these  islands  through  the  medium  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  grandest  of  his  works,  is  not  only  probable^ 
but  is  acknowledged  on  early  testimony;  and  that  circles  com- 
posed of  upright  stones  formed,  at  the  same  time,  places  of  reli- 
gious and  civil  ceremony,  will  hardly  be  doubted,  after  a  due 
csonsideration  of  the  simplicity  of  antient  manners. 

SoAKOANAGB,  distant  about  nine  miles  from  Dublin,  towards 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  this  county,  was  the  property  of 
the  family  of  Walsh,  of  old  Goiinau|;htj  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
until  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  here  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  caatle  which  constituted  the  dwelling 
of  those  proprietors  of  the  estate.  This  place  is  now  embellished 
with  a  fine  modem  seat,  the  property  and  country  residence  of 
Lieutenant-General  Cockburne.  The  exterior  of  the  building  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Morrison,  in  the  castellated  style,  and  is  a 
pleasing  example  of  this  fashionable  mode  of.  architectural  ar- 
rangement. The  house  was  form^ly  of  limited  dimensions, 
but  has  been  recently  enlarged  to  its  present  apiple  proportions 
under  the  direction  of  General  Cockburne,  at  which  time  the 
aspect  of  a  baronial  mansion  of  the  middle  ages  was  first  bestowed 
on  the  external  part  of  the  structure. 

With  his  accustomed  taste  and  skill,  the  architect  has  con- 

**  They"  (the  Irish)  *^  ate  to  place  him  that  shall  be  their  captaine, 
ufwk  a  stone  alwayes  reserved'  for  that  purpose,  and  placed  commonly 
upon  a  hill :  In  some  of  which  I  have  seen  formed  and  ingcaven  a  foot, 
whkh  they  say  was  the  measure  of  their  first  captaine's  foot,  whereon  hee 
standing,  receives  an  oath  to  preserve  all  the  auncient  former  customes  of 
the  coontrey  inviolable,  and  to  deliver  up  the  succession  peaceably  to  hu 
Tanist,  and  then  hath  a  wand  delivered  unto  Urn  by  some  whose  proper 
oftce  that  is:  mfter  which,  descending  from  the  stone,  he  tnmeth  himselis 
mad,  thrice  forward,  and  thrice  backward.*'  View,  ftc.  p.  1 K 
Toi#.  I.  a 
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fined  to  the  outward  portion  of  the  building  all  allusions  to  the 
gorgeous  but  rude  manners  of  times  long  past.  The  interior, 
both  as  regards  disposal  and  decoration,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
habits  of  refined  life, — to  the  customs  of  society  intent  on  intel- 
lectual pleasure  as  well  as  hospitable  entertainment.  The  classical 
acquirements  and  correct  taste  of  General  Cockbume  haye  been 
displayed  to  the  literary  world  in  several  estimable  productions ; 
and  he  has  at  this  place  a  large  and  valuable  library.  In  different 
apartments  are  some  fine  pieces  of*  sculpture,  and  casts  after  tlie 
antique.  The  principal  rooms  are  also  ornamented  with  numeroos 
paintings,  amongst  which  the  following  appear  to  be  most  de- 
serving of  notice : 

Three  very  fine  Landscapes,  by  fFiUon,  A  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  copied  by  Pompmo  Bottom  from  the  celebrated  picture 
by  DanUi  de  F'olterra.  An  old  Man  and  Children,  by  Fronds 
Hah.  Beggar  Boy,  by  Murtllo.  Sacrament,  by  Murii/o,  An 
old  Man  tempting  a  Girl  with  a  Purse ;  a  highly-finished  picture, 
by  Miens,  Two  Dutch  Schools^  by  A.  Ostade,  Cattle,  by 
Rosa  de  Tivoli  The  Fool  of  Antwerp,  finely  executed,  by 
Jordans,  A  Shoemaker,  by  Breclincamp.  A  Sea-piece,  by 
Monamy,  Two  pictures,  the  subjects  Ruins,  by  Panini.  View 
of  Venice,  by  Canaletti  Holy  Family,  by  Correggio.  Four 
Portraits,  by  Janssens.  The  Adoration,  by  Bassano,  A  fine 
Landscape,  by  Gabrielli.     Roman  Charity,  by  Parmigiano. 

This  mansion  is  further  enriched  by  several  antique  bronzes; 
tables  of  Mosaic  and  of  Egyptian  granite ;  and  numerous  vol- 
canic specimens  from  Mounts  Vesuvius  and  iEtna,  with  other 
collections  illustrative  of  Natural  History. 

CoNNooH,  usually  termed  Old  Connaugbt,  a  small  and  plea- 
sant village,  distant  about  one  mile  from  the  town  of  Bray,  ooa- 
tains  several  cottages  of  a  neat  and  eligible  character,  and  is 
ornamented  with  the  handsome  residence  of  Richard  Morrison, 
Esq.  whose  talents  as  an  architect  are  noticed  in  many  of  oor 
pages. — Connaught,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
the  estate  of  the  De  Marisco  family,  and  was  granted,  in  the  year 
1248^  by  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Marisco^  to  the  priory  of  Christchmnrit, 
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Dnblin,  At  tliis  place  wu  formerly  a  seat  of  the  Walsh,  or 
Wallis,  bmily,  whose  large  posMUionfl  in  this  qaarter  (indvding 
Shanganagfa  and  CarrickmuDe)  were  acquired  by  intermarriage 
with  the  de  Cogam,  about  the  commeDcement  of  the  fourteenth 
centiry. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  village  ia  a  floorisMng  plantation  of 
cfaesnat-treei ;  and  here,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  when  the  plaea 
waa  viflited  by  the  present  writer,  in  the  antnmn  of  1819,  the  ril- 
lagers  and  neighbonring  peasants  were  engaged  in  a  cheerfol  dasCsj 
Aa  whole  were  neatly  attired,  and  the  mstlc  festival  wbs  cob- 
dncted  withont  excess  of  any  Idnd,  eicept  that  oftte  jocnnd  spirit  pror 
ceeding  wann  from  the  heart,  which  mantled  on  every  connteOanc*. 

At  the  distance  of  abont  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  9A.  a 
hi^  banlc  by  the  side  of  a  road,  is  a  cross  of  considerable  anti- 
^eity,  formed  of  granite.  The  shaft  is  snnnennted  by  a  drele, 
OB  winch  the  crncihuon  ia  represented  in  rude  scnl^tore.  Bnried 
h  the  deep  sednuon  of  several  neii^tbonring  glens,  as  if  lutenti*n- 
•Uy  placed  in  obscure  situations,  tare  to  be  seen  the  remains  of 
small  churches,  roofiess  and  overgrown  with  the  moss  and  ivy  of 
nnmerons  ages.  These  bnildings  (abandoDed  to  decay  at  periods 
anhnocni  to  any  attunable  record)  are  usually  constructed  of 
uihewm  stone,  and  exhibit  no  traces  of  any  peculiarity  in  trdtb- 
lecturial  style. 
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COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW. 


This  county  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Dublin^  and  is  bonuMied 
towards  the  east  by  St.  George's  Channel.  The  county  of  Wez- 
#Mrd  meets  its  soothem  border^  and  on  the  west  it  unites  with 
Carlo w  and  Kildare,  together  with  an  insulated  part  of  the  oounty 
of  Dublin.  Its  dimensions  and  contents  may  be  thus,  stated^  on  ^bt 
anthority  of  the  agrieoltural  surrey  made  by  Mr.  Fmser .  Bxtc«t> 
4rom  north  to  soulA>  3S  Irish,  or  40i  English  miles;  and  from 
^nttowest,  86  Irish,  or  33  English  miles.  The  eoantycoa* 
tains,  in  Irish  aicres,  305,404;  in  fil^li8h  measnrraent  494,704 
acres,  and  ia  divided  into  the  following-six  baronies :  Arklow; 
Kewcastle;  Naif  Rathdown;  BaHinaoor;  Talbotstown;  aad 
Shilldagh.  Accwding  to  Dr.  Besnfort,  there  are  in  this  distncl 
68  parishes  and  20  churches*  **  Of  these,  49  parishes  and  17 
churches  are  in  the  arcfaft>i8heprick  of  Dublin;  6  parishes  and  3 
churches  in  the  diocess  of  Leighlin;  and  3  parishes  and  1  chnvdi 
in  that  ai  Ferns." 

The  returns  made  under  the  act  of  1819,  for  taking  an  ac- 
count of  the  population  of  Ireland,  are  known  to  be  inaccurate  ss 
regards  the  baronies  of  Talbotstown  and  Shillelagh;  and  no  re- 
turns were  procured  from  the  barony  of  Newcastle.  The  state- 
ment, as  to  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  and  the  gross  population 
of  the  respective  baronies,  with  the  exceptioiv  of  Newcastle, 
as  follows : 


Arklow 

Ballinacor 

Newcastle 

Rathdown 

ShiUelagh 

Talbotstown  (low.) 
Talbotstown  (up.). . 


Mamber  of 

HOQMt. 


9,867 
3,039 

1,165^ 

1,971 
1,889 
2,534 

13,645 


OroM 
Popvlfldoii. 


18,248 
81,419 


7,287 
12,122 
11,250 
15,783 

83,109 
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Acoofding  to  tbe  r^ornfl  made  in  the  year  1821j  the  number 
of  houses  was  18^419]  and  the  number  of  inhabitants^  115>169u 
Tkns,  according  to  those  retorns,  the  increase  of  inhabitants 
between  the  years  1813  and  1821>  wonld  appear  to  have  amounted 
to  S%,OSS. 

Moch  the  greater  part  of  Wicklow  is  of  a  monntainoas  charac* 
ter.  '^  An  oblong/'  obserres  Mr.  Fraser,  "  may  be  measured 
from  Kippnre,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  norths  to  Lugnaquilla^ 
tlie  highest  in  the  sduth^  being  in  length  fourteen  miles.  FVom 
Uackmoor  Hill>  on  the  north-west^  to  mountain  Douce,  on  the 
north-east^  and  from  Black  Mountain,  on  the  south-west,  to 
TVooperstown  Hill,  on  the  south-east,  a  medium  breadth  may  be 
taken  often  miles." 

Towards  the  interior  this  alpine  region  is  boggy,  uncultivated, 
and  r^idered  additionally  dieerless  by  the  want  of  wood;  but 
throughout  a  long  extent  of  its  borders,  and  particularly  on  tho 
sea-coast,  it  assumes  a  splendour  uid  variety  of  scenery  not  t^ 
be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  island.*  The  mountains  and 
rocky  elevations  are  here  magnificently  bold,  and  the  country  is 
pkntifrdly  clothed  with  ornamental  wood.  The  numerous  streams 
which  issue  from  the  lofty  wilds  of  the  interior,  flow  through 
glens,  extensive,  devious,  and  rich  in  all  circumstances  which  en- 
chant the  eye  and  elevate  the  fimcy.  From  each  grand  ravine 
diverge  vales  so  exquisitely  soft,  so  unspeakably  lovely,  that 
they  would  seem  tot  have  been  formed  as  the  earthly  paradise  of 
the  poet  and  the  painter.  The  scenery  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Wicklow^  indeed,  presents  one  of  those  few  subjects  on  which 
the  pen  may  freely  expatiate,  without  danger  of  creating  too  vivid 
an  expectation  in  the  reader's  mindj  and  which,  after  the  most 
glowing  description,  must  be  visited  to  be  duly  admired.f 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  Dean  Swift  eompared  WlckJow,  on  accoant 
of  its  ragged  aspect  in  tbe  central  diviBions,  and  tbe  exuberant  ricbaett  of 
its  borders,  to  a  friese  cloak  trimmed  witb  folden  lace. 

f  Tbis  beaatifnl  district  is  macb  frequented,  in  tbe  summer  and  antoma, 
by  parties  from  Dublin,  and  is  particularly  recommended  to  tbe  notice  of 
tbe  Bnglisb  traveller,  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Irish  scenery,  without  the  labour  of  extenslTe  journeys 
from  the  metropolis.  A  curiosity  concerning  the  unusual  channi  dispersed 


9f3  asAUTiM  or  ieblam*. 

The  central  parts  of  this  district^  comprising  nearly  140  square 
miles^  consist  chiefly  of  one  mass  of  granite,  having,  on  the  aor* 
face,  heath,  or  bog-tnrf,  nnder  which  b  fonnd  a  coarse  graveL 
Towards  the  north-east  is  a  ridge  of  mountains,  composed  of 
homstone  intermixed  with  quartz.  No  lime-rock  is  found  in  any 
part  of  the  country.*  Amongst  the  metallic  substances  discovered 
in  this  mountainous  tract,  must  be  noticed  lead  and  copper.  It  is 
a  subject  of  much  notoriety  that  gold  has  also  been  found,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  stimulate  to  ardent  enterprize,  although 
not  to  gratify  expectation.  The  works  connected  with  sednc- 
tive  researches  after  this  royal  metal,  are  noticed  in  our  acoovnt 
of  the  parish  of  Arklow. 

The  following  statement  of  the  altitudes  of  several  mountains  in 
this  county  is  derived  from  two  valuable  papers  in  the  Transact 
tions  of  the  Geological  Society,  by  Dr.  Tritton  and  Mr.  Weaver. 
Lngnaquilla,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest,  is  situated  to 
the  south-westward  of  the  centre  of  the  mountainous  district;  its 

over  a  country  still  too  little  known,  has  lately  caused  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  visiters  to  this  de]i|;htfnl  tract;  and  inns,  tnficiMit 
for  the  comfort  even  of  luxurious  travellers,  are  constructed  at  several 
allele  points  of  the  customary  route. 

*  A  curious  circumstance,  relating  to  tlie  geology  of  this  cooBty,  if 
thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Fraser.  **  Adjacent  to  the  chasm  called  the  Scalp,  oa 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  intervening  valley, 
a  phenomenon  presents  itself,  when  first  observed  exciting  considerable 
attention,  when  afterwards  investigated  being  equally  difficult  to  be  ex« 
plained.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  this  spot,  but  is  found  in  very  large  diatricts 
both  t>n  the  east  and  west  sides^  of  the  moantaias.  This  pfaenomeaon  arises 
from  an  infinity  of  rounded  and  blunted  limestones,  found  in  the  strata  of 
the  earth,  bedded  generally  in  loose  marie,  and  in  gravel,  of  which  the  chief 
part  is  small  limestone  of  various  granular  dimensions;  sometimes  the 
marie  is  found  more  compact  and  indurated.  These  blunted  and  rounded 
pebbles  of  limestone  have  every  appearance  of  being  so  formed  by  attritioB, 
af^  having  been  broken  off  from  some  mass  of  limestone ;  and  as  they  aia 
foAd  at  very  considerable  heights  up  the  mountains,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  they  have  been  broken  off  from  some  mountains  of  limestoae  ia  the 
internal  part  of  the  district.  Yet  certain  it  is,  there  is  no  lime  rock  what- 
ever to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  county  of  VfTicklow,  nor  aay  vestige 
of  such  rock  in  the  Internal  part  of  the  mountains."  Fraser^s  Sarvvy  ef 
Wicklow,  p.  9, 10. 
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sanmit  is  elevated  9455  feet  above  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Greene,  at 
Kilranelagh,  which  is  itself  almost  590  feet  above  the  marine 
level,  making  the  total  height  of  the  mountain  3045  feet.*  Cadeen, 
a  hill  detached  from  the  body  of  the  mountains^  and  forming 
a  striking  object  from  the  adjacent  flat  country,  is  1559  feet 
.above  the  same  place.  Baltinglass-hill  682  >  Eadestown  749; 
Brisselstown  740;  and  Kilranelagh-hill  705. 

Although  numerous  rivers  and  streams  take  their  rise  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  not  any  are  navigable  in  their  progress 
through  this  county;  but  the  Liffey  and  the  Slaney,  the  principal 
of  these  rivers,  attain  considerable  importance  in  other  districts. 

The  liffey  has  its  origin  either  in  a  stream  proceeding  from 

Kippure,  or  in  a  rival  stream  issuing  from  Sally-gap,  both  of 

which  unite  within  a  mile  of  the  latter  place.    The  Sianey  rises 

amidst  the  mountains  on  the  west,  and,  after  pouring  its  waters 

through  the  vale  of  Imale>  proceeds  by  Stratford,  and  Baltihglass^ 

to  the  county  of  Carlow.    The  Ovoca  takes  its  rise  among  the 

mountains  in  the  central  part  of  the  county,  whence  proceed  two 

streams,  under  the  names  of  Avonmore  and  Avonbeg  (the  great 

.and  little  Avon),  receiving  many  tributary  waters  in  their  course, 

and  uniting,  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Rathdrnm.    After  that 

junction,  the  river  assumes  the  name  of  Ovoca,  and  flows  in  a 

.winding  course  through  a  valley  celebrated  for  romantic  charms^ 

equally  by  poetical  and  prosaic  writers,  under  the  appellation  of 

the  f^ale  of  Ovoca,    Here  it  receives  the  tribute  of  the  Derry,  a 

stream  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shillelagh,  and  finally 

^enters  the  sea  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Arklow. 

The  minor  rivers  of  this  county,  although  not  demanding  particular 

notice,  add  greatly  to  its  beauty,  in  various  directions. 

Wicklow,  as  we  learn  from  Spencer,  was  incumbered  with  a 
redundance  of  wood,  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  IThe 
pride  of  Shillelagh  is  no  more :  a  few  straggling  trees  are  all 
that  remain  of  a  region,  whence  the  architect  of  Westminster 
Hall  is  said  to  have  procured  the  timber  for  constructing  the 

*  We  have  the  opportunity  of  obierving  that  Lugnaqnilla  hai  beea 
since  meainred  by  Mr.  Griffith  s  and,  in  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  tba 
height  is  not  le^  than  3078  feet. 
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singularly  wide  roof  of  that  noble  fabric.  But  muaerons  glena 
still  abound  in  oak^  which  greatly  ornament  the  conntryj 
although  rarely  allowed  to  attain  a  renerable  or  magnificeat 
growth.  Except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  principal 
seats^  the  wood  of  this  coanty  b  nsnally  cot  at  about  thirty  yean 
growth,  and  coppices  consequently  now  occupy  the  place  of  former 
forests.  Evergreens,  of  unusual  size  and  vigour,  are  plentifully 
found  in  many  parts  of  this  county. 

The  prevuling  SoU  of  Wicklow  is  described,  in  the  surrey 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Dublin  Society,  as  consist- 
ing '^  of  common  day  and  silex,  mixed  in  various  proportions, 
and  of  various  d^ees  of  fineness,  from  the  coarse  gravelly  to 
every  minute  siliceous  earth,  and  of  various  degress  of  fertility.'* 
Agriculture  is  still  in  a  backward  state  in  many  parts  $  but,  in 
the  districts  most  thickly  populated,  considerable  improvements 
have  been  recently  introduced,  and  are  growing  into  frequent 
adoption.  The  enclosed  pastures  are  chiefly  natural  grass,  rising 
without  aid  on  fields  exhausted  by  a  long  continuance  of  aiaUe 
culture;  but  the  herbage,  notwithstanding  such  a  n^lect  of  the 
due  cares  of  husbandry,  is  in  general  extremely  rich.  Some  caittle 
are  fattened  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  milk  of  the 
cow  is  often  applied,  in  the  districts  near  Dublin,  to  the  feeding 
of  lambs.*  Many  excellent  calves  are  also  produced  for  the 
Dublin  Market.  On  the  mountains  are  pastured  a  breed  of  sheep 
peculiar  to  this  country,  having  wool  particnlariy  short  and  fine. 

•  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Fraser  (Agrl.  Sur.  p.  908.)  that  the  laadn  Om 
fed  do  not  sack  the  cowi,  bat  receive  their  noofiihmeDt  **  by  womea 
■qairting  the  milk  into  their  mouths."  We  did  not  tee  thb  operation  per- 
formed, but  we  place  confidence  in  the  accnracy  of  the  narrator.  In 
some  initancet,  however,  the  most  acnte  investigator  may  be  misled. 
Thus,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  <*  Tour  in  Ireland,"  that 
some  farmers  in  the  coanty  of  Wicklow  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  Heir 
«wM  claret,  in  order  to  warm  their  temperament  on  occasions  connected 
with  the  raising  of  stock.  We  inquired,  at  avery  possible  opportonlty, 
concerning  the  truth  of  a  remark  sounding  so  very  like  a  jest}  and  found, 
as  will  be  supposed,  that  the  late  secretary  of  the  board  of  agriculture  had 
certtinly,  in  this  instance,  sunk  the  dupe  of  a  sportive  saHy,  or  a  malicloils 
trial  of  his  credulity. 


The  terns  «re  generaDy  large,  and  tile  tem-boildiiigi  ate 
often  of  a  respectable  character,  and  are  rendered  pleasing  by 
whitened  fronts  and  roofe  cotered  with  slate.  We  r^;ret  to  ob« 
serve  that  the  habitations  of  the  lower  orders  present,  too  fire* 
qa«9itly,  an  offenn?e  contrast  to  the  comfortable  aspect  of  many 
farming  abodes.  Except  on  spots  favonred  with  the  residence 
or  patronage  of 'the  affluent,  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry  are 
wretched  tenements  of  mud  or  sod,  worthy  of  human  occupatlott 
only  in  the  infancy  of  society. 

The  Manufactur&i  are  chiefly  confined  to  flannel  and  calico; 
to  which  may  be  added  firieze  and  rl^tteen,  made  in  most  parts  of 
the  coantry  for  domestic  nse,  and  aho,  in  small  quantities,  for  Wde 
at  the  periodical  fairs. 

The  English  language  is  spoken  'in  erery  part  of  Wicklow,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  courteous,  quick-witted,  and  commuhicatlTe. 
In  recluse  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  antieut  vestiges,  they  are  prolific  in  vague  tradiliottB  and 
strange  legends,  which  accord  with  the  romantic  wildness  of  all 
surrounding  drcumstances,  and  are  customary  tributes  to  the 
genius  of  solitary  and  mountainous  re^ons.  Music  and  the  dance 
find  a  welcome  in  every  shed,  and  are  the  solaces  and  cordials  of 
every  heart.  Even  when  their  places  of  habitation  are  lamentably 
sordid,  the  peasantry  seldom  exhibit,  in  person  and  habiliment^ 
indications  of  extreme  indigence.  Some  of  the  women  wear 
round  hats  made  of  ibk,  and  in  other  respects,  v  relates  to  AMui- 
ner  and  neatness  of  attire,  resemble  the  females  of  North  Wales. 
The  men  of  the  labouring  classes  univ^Hsally  wear  a  lo&g  coat^  of 
borne  manufacture.* 

The  few  towns  in  this  county  are  small,  and  not  distinguished 

*  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  the  second  yol.  of  his  "  Account  of  Ireland/'  no- 
tices in  the  foUowinf  words  a  peculiar,  and  rather  tronblesome,  vanity 
which  prevails  among  the  peasantry  of  Wicklow,  in  regard  to  the  article 
of  dress.  **  So  fond  are  these  people  of  a  prbfnsioB  of  clothes,  that  a  maa 
may  be  seen,  like  the  iprave-dif  ger  in  Hamlet,  with  half  a  dosen  of  waist- 
coats on  in  the  height  of  summer;  over  these  is  one  trusty  on  his  hack, 
while  another  hangs  over  his  shoulders;  and  by  way  of  bravado,  and  to 
create  a  row,  he  lets  the  last  trail  on  the  ground,  calling  out  **  Touch 
that,  by  Jasus,  if  yon  dare  I" 
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by  commercial  imtxHrtance)  but  the  Beats  are  mimerow  in  the 
northern  part,  and  in  the  fine  diatrict  bordering  on  llie  aea. 
Among  the  principal  proprietors  of  land  nuiy  be  mentioned  Earl 
Fitz William;  the  Earl  of  Wicklow;  the  Earl  of  Caryafort;  the 
Earl  of  Meathj  Liord  Viscoant  Powerscourt;  and  George  Pbtland, 
Esq. 

Ptolemy  places  in  such  parts  of  the  country  now  termed  Wick- 
low  as  are  to  the  north  of  the  river  Ovocaj  the  tribe^  or  nation, 
of  Cauct;  in  which  circumstance  of  imprecation  he  is  followed 
by  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Before  this  territory  was  redoced  to 
shire  ground,  the  northern  division  comprised  the  antient  DalmMC- 
Mcoe,  which  was  subdivided  into  two  principalities :  CnoC'Cuolm 
and  Tyr-Tuaihai,  The  first  consisted  of  a  narrow  tract  betweea 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  or  the  modem  baronies  of  Rathdown, 
Newcastle,  and  Arklow;  of  which  territory,  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  O'Cullan  was  the  reigning  dynast,  his  domain 
extending  to  Naas,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  OToole  nded  the 
rest  of  the  country  ^  the  Danes  holding  certain  possessions  about 
Bray,  Wicklow,  and  Arklowj  and  the  sept  of  the  O 'Byrnes  in- 
habiting the  mountains. 

The  septs  of  OToole  and  0*Byme,  enwrapped  in  the  natnial 
fastnesses  of  their  woods  and  mountains,  maintained  themselvei 
against  the  power  of  the  English  government  unUl  the  termination 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  predatory  descents  of  these  warlike 
mountaineers  form  firequent  subjects  of  disastrous  detail  in  the 
annals  of  Dublin, ''  over  the  neck  of  which  city,'*  to  use  the  wocds 
of  Spencer,  **  they  continually  hung."  Wicklow,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  considered  by  the  English  as  part  of  the  county  of 
Dublin,  was  made  a  separate  county,  under  its  present  appellation, 
in  1603.  This  district  was  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  trans- 
actions, during  the  troubles  of  the  year  1798. 

BaAY,  a  small  town,  distant  eleven  miles  from  the  metropolis, 
is  agreeably  situated  on  the  borders  of  St.  George's  Channel.  A 
river,  celebrated  for  plenty  and  excellence  of  trout,  separates  the 
town  into  two  parts,  and  also  forms  the  line  of  division  between 
the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin.  •  From  its  situation  on  the 
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coasts  and  in  the  Vidbuty  of  eerenil  admired  parts  of  the  connty  of 
'Wicklow^  this  place  is  rendered  busy  and  cheerful  in  the  summer 
mdntln  by  numerous  visiters^  having  health  and  pleasure  for  the 
objects  of  their  travels .  An  excellent  hotel,  and  several  convenient 
lodgings,  must  be  noticed  amongst  the  solid  attractions  of  this  gay 
town. 

The  church  is  a  neat  but  plun  structure,  rebuilt  in  1609.  A 
considerable  augmentation  has  been  recently  made  to  the  eastern 
part,  but  without  the  least  attention  to  architectural  beauty.  The 
interior  is  destitute  of  sepulchral  monuments,  and  has  no  em* 
bellishment,  unless  such  a  term  may  be  applied  to  the  arms  of  the 
Earl  of  Meath,  which,  in  large  proportions,  are  worked  in  stucco 
on  the  northern  wall.  In  different  parts  of  the  town  are  a  dis- 
pensary, and  a  school  for  gratuitous  education.  The  remains  of  an 
antient  castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  family  of  De  Riddesford,  are 
still  to  be  seen,  incorporated  with  a  modem  dwelling.  On  the 
n<nrthem  horde's  of  the  town  are  many  ornamental  villas,  and  the 
'  environs,  in  a  contrary  direction,  are  rendered  pleasing  by  several 
thatched  cottages,  of  a  decorated  and  romantic  character. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
a  portion  of  the  territory,  near  the  sea  between  Bray  and  Dublin, 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  Ostmen  ^  but  the  greater  part 
belonged  to  a  petty  toparch,  named  Macgiola-Maholmoc,  or  Mac 
Colman; '  whilst  the  lands  on  the  Wicklow  side,  were  entirely  pos- 
sessed by  the  septs  of  OTooleand  0*Cullan .  £arl  Strongbow,  in 
his  partition  of  conquered  lands,  bestowed  on  Milo  and  Richard  de 
Cogan,  the  estate  of  Mac  Golman,  togeth^  with  the  holdings  of  the 
Danes ;  granting  at  the  same  time  all  the  intermediate  tract,  (with 
*lhe  exception  of  the  maritime  district  called  the  Murse,  Morragh, 
or  0*Morti^h),  between  Bray  and  Arfclow,  to  Maurice  Fitzgerald. 
To  Walter  de  Riddesford,  the  earl  gave,  along  with  a  great  extent 
of  territory  reaching  in  a  southern  direction  to  Gastledennott 
inclusively,  the  town  and  lordship  of  Bray,  of  which  place  he  bore 
the  titie  of  baron.  King  Henry  II.  confirming  to  him  that  dignity. 
This  Walter  obtained  a  patent  for  a  foir  at  Bray,  in  the  fifteenth 
of  King  John^  together  with  the  privilege  of  free  warren  5  and^ 
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bayiiig  no  male  Issae,  his  great  possessioM  in  Ibe  oMUitias  ai 
WiMoWf  Dublin,  and  Kildare,  were  divided  between  his  two 
danghterSj  Emmiline,  wife  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  the  younger ^  Earl  ci 
Ulater;  and  Christiana,  married  to  Geofirey  de  Montni(MreBcy> 
Baron  deMarisco  and  de  Montemariaoo,  viceroy  of  Ireland  in 
1^15.  The  manor  of  Bray  afterwards  passed  through  various 
fieunilies,  and  is  at  present  vested  in  the  Earl  of  Meath  and  George 
Pntland,  Esq.  both  of  whom  have  seats  in  this  neighbourhood. 

On  the  coast  is  a  martello  tower  •  and  near  the  town  is.  JBr^ 
Heud,  a  lofty  cape,  or  promontory,  which  stretches  a  considerable 
way  into  theses.  Accorcting  to  Harris,  this  promonfory  derives 
its -name  from  Braighe,  a  neck,  and  imparts  its  appeUalion  to  the 
neighbouring  town.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  word 
Brsiy  implies,  in  the  old  Norman  dialect,  a  marshy  place,  and 
probably  affords  the  true  etymology  of  the  name  by  which  die 
town  is  distinguished. 

Amongst  several  mansions  in  the  vicinity  must  be  noticed  Kii«* 
HVPDBRY  (Knightschnrch)  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mealih,  distant 
from  Bray  one  mile.  The  manor  of  Kilmddery^  with  the  exception 
of  the  rents  payable  thereout  to  John  Fitz  Dermit  and  his  heirs, 
was  given,  in  the  year  \Wi,  by  Richard  de  la  Field  to  Ahe  Abbey 
of  St.  Thomas,  Dublin,  for  the  support  of  two  canons.  tThe  lands 
thus  bestowed  on  the  Abbey  were  granted  to  Richard  de  la  Field, 
the  donor,  by  Dermit  Mac  Giola-Maholmock  (MmcCMmanJ  the 
antient  proprietor.  On  the  dissolation  of  monasteries,  viarious 
possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas*  inolnding  Kilmddery, 
were  granted  by  the  crown  to  William  Brabazon>  Esq.  (afterwards 
Sir  William)  ancestor  of  the  present,  noble  owner  of  this  estate. 

The  mansion  of  Kilruddery  was,  until  lately,  a  low  and  rather 
old  building,  quite  destitute  of  architectural,  interest;  but  a  new 
and  very  estimable  structure  is.  now  in  progress,  after  itfae.  designs 
of  Messrs.  R.  and  W.  Morrison.  The  style  adopted^  is  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII ;  a  mode  assuredly  eombining 
the  advantages  of  .picturesque  effisct  and  convenience  of  internal 
armngement.  The  plan  of  the  house  is  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
enclosing  a  court-yard.    The  entrance  is  through  an  ante-hall. 
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which  commiinicateft  by  a  broad  flight  of  fourteen  stops  with  the 
great  hall^  an  extensive  apartment  that  rises,  to  the  hd^t  of  thirty 
feet»  and  is  designed  in  strict  attention  to  the  style  of  the  sii^teenth 
c^tnry.  The  waUs  are  purtially  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  the 
roof  is  anppcHTted  by  carved  beams*,  of  the  same  material.  The 
great  staircase  terminates  in  an  arcade^  wUch  continues  round 
three  sides  of  the  hall,  havings  on  the  fourth  side,  windows  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  principal  sleeping«>rooms  open  on  this 
arcade,  and  the  chief  rooms  of  reception  communicate  with  the 
great  hall,  and  are  designed  in  a  style  duly  corresponding  wift 
that  fine  apartment.  The  demesne  of  Kilmddery  occupies  a  narrow 
valley,  which  separates  the  mountain  termed  the  smaller  Sugarloaf 
from  the  promontory  called  Bray  Head,  and  is  marked  by  many 
circumstances  of  great  natural  beauty*  The  grounds  are  laid  out 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  adapted  to  the.  character  of  the  present 
building,  and  present  nearly  an  unique  instaace  in  this  country 
of  the  old  Duteh  style  of  gardening.  From  the  natural  grandeur 
of  the  sunounding  country,  the  formality  of  this  mode  stands  re- 
vealed with  peculiar  distinctness}  The  enclosing  mountains  rise 
boldly  and  at  once,  with  all  their  brilliancy  of  purple  and  brown 
colourings  above  the  long  avenues  of  stately  elms,  the  dose  cut 
yew  Mges,  and  regular  terraoes  of  this  littte  St.  Cloud. 

The  village  of  Wimdoatbs»  distant  from  Bray  about  three  and 
a  half  miles,  is  worthy  of  notice,  on^  account  of  a  Ctdm,  of  vast 
dimensions. 

As  our  work  is  not  designed  on  the  plan  of  a  regular  tour,  we 
refrain,  for  the  present^  from  conducting  the  reader  further  towards 
the  interior  of  the  county,  and  direct  his  attention  to  some  objects, 
of  no  ordinary  interest,  on  the  road  leading  from  Dublin  through 
Kilttihian  and  Enniskerry. 

About  one  mile  beyond  the  former  place  is  a  curious  chasm, 
denominated  the  Scalp.  This  is  a  deep  defile,  formed  by  the 
operations  of  nature,  in  the  bosom  of  a  rock,  or  mountain,  com- 
posed of  granite*  The  sides  are  acclivitous,  but  not  so  near  the 
peipendicular  as  to  prove  inaccessible  j  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ascent,  on  both  sides,  is  covered  witii  prodigious  and  dbjointed 
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masses  of  stone,  which  shonlder  each  other  in  tamnltnons  conftision, 
and  threaten  to  fall  upon,  and  crash,  the  passenger  at  each  ad- 
ventnrons  footstep.  When  the  traveller  looks  back,  and  views  tius 
tremeiidoas  chasm  in  dreary  perspectiTe,  he  is  almost  induced  to 
believe  that  the  base  of  the  mountain  has,  at  some  remote  period, 
given  way,  thronghout  the  extent  of  the  ravine  he  has  passed,  aad 
the  incumbent  nsass  fallen  into  the  hollow  of  the  earth;  thus 
leaving  a  fiightfnl  channel,  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  a  consi- 
deration of  the  ordinary  works  of-  nature.  It  needs  no  argument 
to  prove  that  such  a  conjecture  is  the  ofispring  of  fency,  created 
by  unusual  appearances ;  but  sound  philosophy  offers  no  better 
terms  of  explanation,  and  we  quit  the  scene  vnth  impressions  of 
surprise,  unmixed  with  instruction.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Twiss 
that  '*  the  heaps  of  enormous  stones  here  seen,  much  resemUe 
those  of  the  rode  of  Cintra,  near  Lisbon."  A  good  road  has  been 
cut  on  one  of  the  shelving  sides  of  the  Scalp.  When  the  pass 
opens,  and  restores  the  traveller  to  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  a  lovely  display  of  mountain  and  vale  atones  for  his  tem- 
porary confinement  to  the  horrors  of  incumbent  rocks,  and  imparts 
all  the  inspiriting  influence  of  potent  contrast » 

The  small  and  pleasing  village  of  •  Eknissbrry  is  situated  on 
the  margin  of  the  Kerry,  and  in  the  midst  of  those  moimtains 
which  regale  the  eye  of  the  traveller  on  quitting  the  rugged  bar- 
riers of  the  Scalp.  This  village  is  placed  on  a  gentleslope,  and 
its  wliite  cottages,  partially  screened  by  foliage,  present  a  capti- 
vating picture  of  repose  and  rural  beauty,  at  various  points  of  the 
winding  descent  by  which  the  village  is  i^proached  from  Dublin. 
This  pbice  is  situated  in  the  antient  territory  of  OToole,  by  one 
of  which  sept  (such  are  the  vissitndes  of  fortune!)  the  village 
inn  was  lately  kept. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from 
the  metropolis,  is  Powbrsco'ubt,  the  seat  of  Richard  WingMd, 
Lord  Viscount  Powerscourt.  The  varied  charms  of  this  noble 
demesne,  and  the  tracts  of  mountainous  country  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  invoke  description  whilst  they  mock  its  powers. 
No  satisfactory  ideas  of  scenery  so  diversified  and  splendid,  can 
possibly  be  conveyed  by  the  efforts  of  the  pen. 
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The  mansicm  of  Powerscotnrt  is  a  spacious  structare^  composed 
of  granite/  and  was  erected  late  in  the  dghteenth  centnry,  after 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Cassels.  The  style  of  architectnre  is  not  con- 
'spicaons  for  purity  or  beanty,  and  it  is.mnch  to  be  regretted  that 
one  of  the  finest  situations  in  Europe  should  not  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  a  ftibric  eyincing  correspondent  grandeur  of  concepliotf . 
This  building  displays  two  fronts.  Ofae  of  these  comprises  a 
central  body  and  two  wings.  Tlie  central  compartment  is  orna- 
mented with  a  pediment^  haviBg  the  femily  arms  on  the  tympa- 
num. The  wings  are  plain^  and  beyond  each  is  a  circular  sweep, 
terminating  in  an  obelisk  which  supports  the  crest.  The  second 
front  has  a  circular  tower  at  each  extremity ,  crowned  with  an  ogee- 
shaped  cupola.  The  interior  presents  some  fine  rooms,  and  the 
rich]y  decorated  hijl  is  deservedly  admired  by  most  visiters.        ' 

This  mansion  is  placed  on  an  eminence,  sufficient  for  a  dis- 
play of  the  structure  and  for  a  command  of  extensive  views ;  but 
not  so  lofty  as  to  communicate  the  fears  of  dullness  and  exposure. 
In  the  back  ground,  but  sufficiently  distant  to  preserve  the  build- 
ing firom  comparative  diminution  as  a  pictorial  object,  mountains 
rise  in  magnificent  succession^  thdr  summits  broken  into  an  out- 
liDe  of  beautiful  irregularity. 

The  home-demesne  is  luxuriant  in  natural  charms,  cultiviated 
with  distinguished  taste.  The  graceful  inequalities  of  this  elevated 
tract  are  rich  in  wood,  finely  disposed  5  and  a  winding  river^ 
partially  enwrapped  in  foliage,  flows  through  the  vale  to  which 
'  the  grounds  descend.*  Nature  is  here  gently  assisted,  and  no 
incumbrances  of  modem  temples,  hermitages,  or  other  toys  of  the 
landscape-gardener,  call  forth  vulgar  admiration,  whilst  they  offend 
the  eye  of  the  judicious,  and  violate  the  dignity  of  Heaven's  works. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  task  of  pointing  out  the  nu* 

'  raerous  situations  in  this  demesne,  from  which  may  be  obtained 

prospects  of  peculiar  beauty;  and,  perimps,  none  are  excelled  by 

*  This  loTely  ttream  passei  the  Tillage  of  Tinnehincb,  with  the  demesne 
of  the  Ute  amiable  patriot,  Mr.  Grattan ;  and,  after  poaring  its  waters 
through  the  celebrated  Dargle,  forces  its  way  into  the  ocean  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  of  Bray. 
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tb^.vieivr  gainad  8)191;%  aftcx  axtemg  the  groQsdfl.    Here>  as  ^^ 
approach  thA  houaoj  tba^  first  break,  of  scenery  towards  the  sovtJi 
is  ifioonceivably  gn&dj  sofit^  aud  yarious.    Mountauis,  often  cnl- 
tivated  high  towards  their  summits,  aad  sometimes  ruddy  nujestic 
ia.the  unaided  tints  o£i  nature,  form  the  impressive  back  groand, 
at  a  happy  distance*    The  undulating  tracts  which  lie  betHreen 
that  rasge  of  monotains  and  the  lofty  ridge  on  which  the  spectator 
W:pbced>  comprise  the  rich  woods  uid  plantations  on  the  demesne 
of  Gharleyille.     Afnidst  the  iimfajnigeous  screen  of  this  coltivated 
scei^ery,  the  river  pursues  its  deyioijis  coarse,  lucid,  rippling,  and 
oft^  hfU^hidden.    Ip  .m^ay  be  added,  thata  distant  bridge  oyer 
.tl)^  winding  streanv  standa  well  revealed,  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
pjuc^esque^   Tbiji  v^  in  itself,  apleasing  object,  e vindng,  without 
effort,  the  operations  of  art|  and  the  o^aoasional  animation  afforded 
.by  the  transit  of  rural  pffflt^pgera,  imparta  a  fcJidtous  effect  to  the 
profound  and  oilent  expanse  of  scenery. 

,The  Deer-F^rA  of  Powerscourt  abounds  in  uatoral  beauties, 
but  of  a  character  .partaking  more  of  wildness  and  austerity  than 
t)ie.l^tra^ye  pcecincts  of  the  niansion.    Tlus  extensive  endosare 

■ 

il  enrijched,  with  many  oaks  of  a  venerable  growth,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  a  watef -&11  of  great  magnificence.  The  herds  of  dear 
are.  equally  numerous  and  fine, 

The  prindpal  object  whicharrests  the  attention,  on  approaching 
the  park,  is  KnocAree  fMnmk^,  which  rises  to  the  right  df  tiie 
vUlagea  of  Goolekea  and  Balynagea.  This  mountain  represents 
the  central  part  of  a  stupendous  Ruth,  or  antient  Irish  f<vtre9S, 
wrought  by  the  mighty  hand  of  natnre;  and  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  similitode  is  preserved  by  surrounding  circnmstances :  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Glencree,  Cnttlestown,  and  Walker's  Rock,  or 
the  Long  Hill,  partly  forming  a  resemblance  of  the  outward  ram- 
parts, and  the  valleys  of  Glencree,  Balynagea,  and  CharleviUe, 
the  fosse,  or  dilcb.^ 

*  The  Cb^v^tor  4e  Mpntmorency,  to  whoie  MSS.  we  are  indebted  fw 
tha  above  noUcs  pf  Knockree,  observes,  tbat  it  may  be  regarded  as  matter 
of  sarpriie,  tbat)  in  the  romantic  days  of  **  the  primitive  Mileuan  princei,** 
this  angatt  monntain  was  not  chosen  as  a  place  for  lioI4Uig  the  astssdiliei 
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The  6tttr»nce  of  tbe  park  is  mtirk^  by  much  grasdcfur  of 
effect.  On  eaeb  side  is  a  dudn  of  monntains^  wooded  to  tbe 
aummlt}'  and  a. river  barries  over  a  roc^ky  channel  tbrongb  the 
valley  at  tbebr  base.  Tbe  mountains  close  at  tbe  termination 
of  this  vale^  and  form  one  great  amphitheatre  of  wood^  the  scene 
6f  tbe  Waterfail.  Tbe  stream  which  snppHeS  this  cdebrattd  fall 
rises  at  a  place  called  Glensonlan^  and  is^  in  the  more  temperate 
parts  of  its  course^  an  inconsiderable  rivnlet.  After  rte^hing  the 
Jonss  mountain^  its  waters  sink  down  a  predipice>  or  stnpendonif 
waU  of  femginons  basalt^  upwards  of  toe  bnndred  feet  in  height. 
When  not  angmented  by  heavy  falls  of  rain>  ^e  voMme  of 
de8cen<iing  liqnid  is  small^  and  tbe  face '  of  tbe  rock  is  seen 
through  the  thin  veil  oi  its  delicate  trtospaiteney.  Bnt^  after 
continued  rains  have  svrdiargttd  the  interstices  of  the  motintatniTj 
the  tomnltnous  fmy  with  wbk^  this  predpitated  body  of  water 
bnrtfts  down  the  frightihl  deptbof  its  descent^  affords  a  rare!  spec* 
tade  of  awAd. beauty,  Tbe  profound  seclusion  of  the  glen 
fftvows  ike  full  poignancy  of  tbe  effect^  and  tbe  d^k  inaiBses  of 
contiguous  wood^  rising  to  the  utmost  height  of  the  mountainsj 
lend  a  deKglitfni  contrast  of  colouring  to  the  foam  and  torrent  of 
the  cataract.  This  noble  fall  of  water  ir  distant  about  twdmiles' 
and  a  half  from  the  mansion  of  Powerscourt. 

The  estate  derive  its  namis  ^m  De  h  Poer,  a  former  pos- 
sessor^ by  whom  it  was  obtained  in  marriage  with  one  of  tUi 
daughters  of  Milo  de  Cogan*  A  strong  eastle  was  constmctetf 
at  this  place  by  De  la  Poer^  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  septs  of  OToole  and  O'Bytn^,  m  the  year  1535^  but  waa 
speedily  rebuilt  by  goventment^  at  the  .great  expense^  for'  those 
times>  of  5000  nnarts.'  In  1556^  the  sept  of  the  0*Kavani^ba 
gained  violent  possession  of  Fowersconrt^ '  theit  the  property  of  a 
brancb  of  tbe  Talbot  funily,  by  grant  from  Henry  VIII.  Thesier 
invaders  fortified  tbe  castle^  and  garrisoned  it  with  140^  men/ 

of  the  states,  rather  than  Tarag;h,  or  Temora.  The  appellation  of  Knockree 
(the  King^i  hill)  proves  this  mountain  to  have  been  once  connected  with 
royalty,  and  it  was,  probably,  the  place  of  Inaugaratlon  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  dynasts  and  toparc  ha.  \ 
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but  when  attacked  by  Sir  George  Stanley^  with  a  regubir  force, 
the  Kavanaghs  surrendered  upon  mercy*  We  regret  to  obseire 
that  the  mercy  shown  by  the  conqueror,  consisted  in  putting  to 
death  seventy^four  of  their  number !  the  remainder  were  suffered  to 
depart. 

The  Wingfield  family  acquired  this  estate  in.  the  reign  of 
James  I.  By  a  grant  of  that  king,  made  in  the  year  1609,  Sir 
Richard  Wingfield,  first  viscount  of  this  family,  received  ''  the 
lands  of  Powo'scourt,  with  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  posses- 
sions lying  within  the  whole  province  of  Fercullin,  extending  five 
miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth  ;*'  which  lands,  in  the  year 
1611,  were  erected  into  a  manor. 

it  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  the  second  volume  of  Ware's 
Antiquities,  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  six  urns 
were  discovered  beneath  an  artificial  mount  near  Powerscourt, 
one  of  which  is  represented  in  an  engraving  inserted  in  that 
work.  *'  The  capacity  of  it,  if  entire,  would  not  much  exceed  a 
quart  5  it  is  of  a 'light  brown  colour,  and  composed  of  a  crumbling 
soft  clay,  rudely  enough  wrought,*'  but  much  ornamented  on  the 
exterior  5  *'  and  each  urn  was  covered  with  a  small  flat  stone, 
and  filled  with  black  dirt,  which  possibly  might  have  been  ashes 
reduced  to  that  condition  bv  time.** 

TiNNEHiNCH>  long  the  fiivourite  seat  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Grattan,  is  situated  on  the  southern  border  of  Lord 
Powerscourt*s  demesne,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  river  which  so 
greatly  ornaments  those  grounds.  The  house  is  of  moderate 
dimensions,  and  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  richly  wooded 
through  its  whole  ascent.  A  lawn  extends  to  the  silver  bosooi 
of  the  river ;  and  the  grounds  attached  to  the  residence  were 
ornamentally  planted  under  the  directicHi  of  Mr.  Grattan.  But 
the  chief  beauties  of  the  demesne  are  borrowed  from  the  splendid 
improvements  of  Powerscourt,  the  whole  charms  of  which  terri- 
tory conduce  towards  its  decoration.  At  this  place — on  a  spot 
thus  deeply  retired,  amidst  some  of  the  most  captivating  scenery 
of  a  country  he  truly  loved — the  late  admired  orator,  and  vene- 
rated firiend  of  mankind,  passed  the  evening  of  a  life  devoted  to 
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the  service  of  the  public.  It  would  be  BapeHbouB  to  expatiate 
on  the  interest  which  Tinnehinch  must  retain  with  a  very  distant 
posterity^  from  its  connexion  wifh  a  man  so  illustrious.  The 
refinements  of  mental  pleasure  blend  with  each  inanimate  object  3 
andy  when  the  feelings  of  party  shall  have  subsided  in  utter 
coldness,  and  his  name  be  no  longer  hailed  with  popular  .acda- 
mation,  this  spot  must  remain  consecrated  to  genius  and  patriotic 
benevolence. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Powerscourt  river  is  Charle* 
viLLB,  the  seat  of  Lord  Monk,  a  handsome  mansion,  surrounded 
by  a  demesne  finely  wooded  5  and  in  the  same  range  of  scenery  is 
Bushy-Park,  the  capacious  villa  of  Colonel  Howard. 

We  now  pursue  the  course  of  that  river  which  we  have  traced 
through  the  demesne  of  Powerscourt,  and  usher  the  reader  to  a 
tract  in  its  progress,  exhibiting  more  striking  features  of  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  than  any  hitherto  noticed.  This  paragon  of  the 
Hibernian  picturesque,  as  regards  the  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
is  denominated  the  Darglb,  and  may  be  succinctly  described  as 
a  glen,  prodigiously  deep,  formed  by  the  sides  of  opposing 
mountains  clothed  with  oak.  At  the  profound  depth  of  the 
bottom,  which  is  no  wider  than  to  afford  a  channel,  the  river 
pursues  a  course  fearfully  troubled,  falling  from  rock  to  rock  in 
perpetual  contest.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  vary  in  declivity, 
but  are  usually  precipitous,  and  sometimes  perpendicular.  The 
glen  is  about  one  mile  in  lengthy  and  a  continual  variety  is  pro- 
duced by  its  devious  course,  by  the  different  degrees  of  declivity 
in  the  opposed  mountains,  and  by. the  intermixture  of  rich  mantles 
-of.  wood  with  vast  projections  of  naked  rock,  or  of  masses  having 
a  rocky  surface,  tinted  with  heaths  and  shrubs  of  various  hues. 
The  groupings  of  scenery  presented  by  this  endless  diversity 
afford  a  noble  series  of  distinct  pictures,  and  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  describing  the  glen  as  a  single  and  determinate  object. 

The  prevailing  features  partake  of  the  sublime,  in  a  very  emi- 
nent degree.  The  vast  depth  of  the  glen,  and  the  solemn  screen 
created  by  the  masses  of  oak  intermingled  with  precipitous  rock, 
plungethewildtumultsof  the  river  in  the  bottom  into  half  obscurity. 

T  2 
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The  horrors  of  ita  progress  are  heard>  but  are  in^stinctly  seen 
amidst  the  gloom  of  these  oYerhanging  woods  and  rocks;  and, 
when  its  tronbled  waters  are  discovered,  they  afford  no  ailvery 
relief  to  the  sombre  grandeur  of  their  majestic  channel,  but  are 
seen  tinged  with  the  brown  cast  of  the  rocky  fragments  over 
which  they  roll. 

Amongst  the  principal  stations,  or  prospect-places,  must  be 
noticed  the  summit  of  a  precipice,  locally  termed  tke  Lover* g^Iet^, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  Dai^^le  on  the 
Powersconrt  side.     In  the  fore-gronnd  the  river  breaks  oyer  fan- 
tastic knolls  of  dissevered^rock,  its  white  smrge  c<mtrasted  with 
the  dark  hae  of  those  craggy  impediments,  and  of  the  matted 
foliage  which  descends  even  to  the  margin  of  the  waters.    Beyond 
are  displayed,  with  astonishing  splendour,  the  nneqoal  grounds  of 
Powersconrt,    and  the  adjacent  country,    richly  verdant     and 
adorned  with  forest  trees  and  plantations,  whidi  gather  into 
groups,  or  lie  spread  in  long  and  massy  continnanee.      The 
mountains  on  both  sides  recede  in  sullen  magnificence,  to  admft 
of  one  of  the  finesit  sites  in  nature  for  the  mansion  of  that  territory; 
and,  in  the  extreme  distance,  are  ranges  of  mountains,  in  pictu- 
resque varieties  of  altitude  and  colouring,  theur  summits  forming 
an  outline  of  exquisite  beauty. 

A  road  leads  through  the  wood  on  one  side  of  this  angnst 
glen,  and  conducts  to  the  several  points  which  command  the  most 
admired  views.  Our  limits  prevent  an  attempt  at  describing  the 
whole  of  these  singular  displays  of  scenery;  but  we  present, 
from  the  remarks  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Young,  who  visited  this 
place  in  his  "  Tour  "  through  parts  of  Ireland,  the  following  ai> 
count  of  a  point  of  prospect  quite  different  from  that  noticed  above, 
and  which,  therefore,  conveys  some  idea  of  the  amaring  variety 
observable  in  the  views  of  this  great  natural  gallery  of  subjects  for 
the  study  of  the  landscape  painter.— ''  Winding  down  to  a  thatched 
bench  on  a  rocky  point,  you  l(>ok  upon  an  uncommon  scene. 
Immediately  beneath  is  a  vast  chasm  in  the  rock,  which  seems 
torn  asunder,  to  let  the  torrent  through  that  comes  tumbling  over 
a  rocky  bed  far  sunk  in  a  channel  embbsomed  in  wood.    Above  is 
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a  range  of  gloomy,  obscure  woods,  wbich  half  overshadow  it,,  and 
risiiig  to  avast  height,  exclade  every  olqect;  To  the  left  the 
waterrolls  away  over  broken  rocks:  a  scene  truly  romautic.  The 
path  leads  to  the  water's  edge,  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  where 
18  a  new  scene,  in  which  not  a  single  circumstance  hurts  the 
prine^al  character.  In  a  hdlow,  formed  of  rock  and  wood  (every 
object  excluded  but  those  and  water)  the  torrent  breaks  forth 
from  fragments  of  rock,  and  tumbles  through  the  chasm,  rodcs 
bulging  over  it,  as  if  ready  to  fisdl  into  the  channel,  and  stop  the 
impetuous  water.  The  shade  is  so  thick  as  to  exclude  the  heavens  5 
all  is  retired  and  gloomy." 

We  must  not  quit  the  Dargle  without  observing  that  the 
eccentric  tourist,  Richard  Twiss,  who  will  scarcely  be  suspected 
of  a  wish  to  speak  of  Ireland  in  exaggerated  terms  of  commendation, 
asserts  that  the  scenery  of  this  district  ''  may  justly  vie  with  any 
part  of  Italy.**  A  spot  so  sublime  favours  the  warmest  illusions 
of  poetry.  Mr.  Freston,  in  some  pleasing  ''  Verses  written  in 
the  Dargle,**  fancifully  describes  this  romantic  tract  as  the  asylum 
of  the  antient  bards  of  Ireland,  when  persecuted  by  the  English 
government,  to  whose  policy  they  were  equally  objectionable  with 
their  legendary  brethren  of  Wales : 

• 

««  ,■■  Here,  in  old  heroic  times* 

The  minstrel  wak'd  his  lofty  rhymes  1 
He  tan*d  the  harp,  he  bade  them  flow, 

Attemper'd  to  the  streams  below. 

•  «  • 

To  such  a  scene,  to  sack  a  shade. 
Condemned,  proscribed,  the  poet  stray M; 

The  warrior  rais'd  his  buckler  high  ^ 

To  shade  the  son  of  harmony ; 

And  while  be  song  with  skill  profound, 
A  grove  of  lances  bristled  round.*' 

The  Qlen,  or  Glyn,  of  the  Downs,  four  miles  to  the  west 
of  Bray,  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  tracts  in  this  luxuriant  part  of 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  on  which  nature  has  shed  her  favours  with 
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a  band  so  bounteous^  that  scarcely  a  spot  is  found  in  severe  oon- 
tradt^  and  all  is  beanty!  This  glen  lies  between  ridges  oi  lofty 
monntains^  covered  in  many  parts  with  oak^  ash,  and  movntaiii 
sbmbs^  often  of  antient  standings  bnt  generally  of  a  diminative 
growth.  The  modem  plantations  are  of  greati  extent^  and  mi^bt, 
possibly,  have  been  withheld  to  advantage  in  some  places^  where 
the  wildness  of  nature  produced  more  real  beanties  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  most  finished  result  of  art.  The  glen  is  of  a 
devious  course^  and  a  constant  succession  of  new  charms  ia  pro- 
duced by  the  fine  inequalities  into  which  are  broken  the  rocky, 
but  wooded,  sides  of  the  protecting  moantains.  Where  foliage 
foils  to  impart  ornament,  heaths  of  various  tints,  the  green,  the 
purple,  the  yellow,  and  all  the  glowing  variety  of  mountain 
herbage,  supply  its  place,  with  a  lovely  delicacy  of  colouring. 
In  some  few  instances  unclothed  projections  of  rock  interpose  the 
contrast  of  deep  shade.  A  small  stream  glides  through  the  narrow 
vale>  on  the  margin  of  which  are  slips  of  rocky  pasture  ground, 
with  interspersed  shrubs. 

On  entering  the  glen  the  first  object  that  arrests  attention  is 
a  cottage,  constructed  in  a  taste  so  romantic,  and  placed  on  a  spot 
of  such  captivating  rural  beauty,  that  it  bestows  on  the  whole 
scene  a  poetical  air,  and  would  almost  appear  to  be  of  iairy 
creation.  On  the  brow  of  a  lofty  mountain,  farther  in  the  glen, 
is  a  banquetting-^honse,  belonging  to  Mr.  Latouche^  which  build- 
ing might,  perhaps,  have  been  rendered  more  consonant  to  the 
unusual  character  of  the  surrounding  circumstances.  A  second 
cottage  is  an  object  of  less  equivocal  interest,  and  aissists  in  the 
enchanting  influence  of  nature,  by  a  correspondence  with  her  sim- 
plicity. 

The  glen  of  the  Downs  is  the  property  of  Peter  Latouche,  Esq. 
whose  mansion,  termed  Belle-vue,  recedes  from  the  beauties  of 
the  glen,  but  commands  an  extensive  sea-view  over  St.  Geoi^'s 
Channel.  The  house  is  a  capacious,  bnt  unornamented,  buikfing, 
chiefly  erected  about  the  year  1754,  by  the  late  David  Latouche, 
Esq.  father  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  principal  apartments 
are  embellished  with  a  few  good  puntings. 
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The  demeane  comprises  about  40a  acres  of  land^  and  present^, 
a  great  variety  of  fine  positions  and  exquisite  prospects.  The 
marine  vievir  embrace8>  in  the  extreme  distance^  the  *'  cloud*- 
capped'*  mountains  of  Caernarvonshire}  and  the  home  coast  is' 
rendered  picturesque  by  the  promontory  of  Bray^  and  other  bold 
inequalities.  But  the  most  attractive  views  are  obtained  from 
such  parts  of  the  grounds  as  are  contiguous  to  the  glen.  The 
banqvettiog^house  already  noticed  is  the  best  station  for  the  en- 
joyment of  this  mental  luxury.  From  an  octangular  room  in  this 
elevated  buildings  the  glen  fn  beneath^  with  the  many-tiMed 
sidefl  of  the  rocky  steeps  by  which  it  is  overhung^  rich  in  native 
wood  and  abundant  plantations  3  and  the  sublime  galaxy  of  neigh- > 
bearing  mountains^  here  seen  from  an  eminence  approaching 
towards  a  rivalry  with  their  own  heights;  present  a  scene  of 
beauty  and  grandeur^  which  creates  mute  astonishment  in  the 
spectator^  and  cannot  be  justly  described  on  recollection.* 

The  gardens  of  Belle-vue  are  very  extensive^  and  richly 
stored  with  indigenous  plants  and  exotics.  The  green-houses 
are  on  a  scale  of  unusual  amplitude,  and  are  connected  with  the 
mansion  by  a  glazed  passage,  or  conservatory,  stocked  with  a 
noble  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs.  The  whole  of  the  buildings 
protected  by  glass,  inclusive  of  this  conservatory,  extend  to  the 
great  length  of  559  feet. 

Immediately  contiguous  to  the  house  is  a  domestic  chapel, 
conspicuous  for  symmetry  and  delicacy  of  embellishment,  erected 
after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Morrison. 

As  examples  of  judicious  patronage  evinced  by  the  benevolent 

*  Prominent  among  the  elevated  objects  beheld  from  this  station  are 
two  hills  composed  of  quartz,  and  denominated,  from  their  conical  form, 
the  Sugar-loavei.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  that  these  beauti- 
ful hills,  **  whose  conical-shaped  summits  furnish  with  picturesque  apices 
the  mountain  scenery  of  Vf  icklow,  were  by  the  native  Irish  called  by  a 
name  which  signifies,  '*  The  Gilt  Spears,**  derived  from  their  retaining  the 
light  of  the  sun  after  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  landscape  was  involved 
in  darkness;  this  name,  than  which  no  other  could  be  imagined  more  pic- 
turesque or  significant,  was  altered  by  the  English,  for  the  vulgar  ap- 
pellation of**  The  Sugar-loaves.**    Hibernia  Antiqua,  &c. 
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fiunUyof  BftU^^Tiie,  satt be  meittioiied  two  schook^  jd enitiest 
utility.  In  i^i  eatabliahmeDt  withia  the  demeflne^  a  etKtm  mmber 
oi  girls  are  instroeted  in  the  various  dnties  connected  with  tlieir 
hnmble  station^  and  are  provided  with  aU  the  neoesaaries  of  life. 
The  adjacent  village  contains  a  sdiool^  likewise  svpported  by 
Mrs*  Latbochc^  in  which  females^  passed  the  age  of  childhood, 
are  instructed  in  several  branches  of  manafacture.  The  doors  of 
this  desirable  institution  are  open  to  pCTSons  of  all  religicMu  de- 
nominations. 

The  neighbouring  village  of  DsLflBif  y  consists  entirdy  of  neat 
habitations^  and  contains  several  cottages  of  ample  dimensions 
and  an  ornamental  character.  In  the  year  10132,  was  fought  at 
tUs  place  a  battle  between  Ugair  Mac  Danlning,  King  of  Leinster, 
and  Sitric^  king,  pr  chief  of  the  Danes  of  Dablin,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeased,  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  followers.  The 
chnrch  of  Delgeny  has  been  rebuilt  by  Mr.  LAtoud»e>  and  is  a 
capacious  structure,  fiirnisfaed  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  maimer. 
The  architecture  is  intended  to  be  imitative  of  the  pointed  style. 
On  the  front  of  a  lofty  square  tow^,  which  surmounts  the  building, 
are  the  arms  of  Latouche,  and  the  following  inscription :  ''  This 
church  was  built  A.D.  1799.  Of  thine  own  do  I  g^ve  unto  thee, 
O  my  God!*-  The  interior  ta  enriched  vrith  a  large  and  oosUy 
monument,  to  the  memory  of  David  Latoudie,  Esq.  &ther  of  the 
present  respected  proprietor  of  Belle*vue.  In  the  upper  part  is 
presented  the  full-length  effigies  of  the  deceased,  a  robe  dirown 
over  his  customary  dress.  At  his  feet  is  a  figure  emblematic  of 
commerce  3*  and  beneath  is  a  sarcophagus,  surmounted  with  a 
funeral  urn,  on  which  the  resemblance  of  the  deceased  is  presented 
in  profile.  The  sarcophagus  is  sustained  by  three  mourning 
figures,  well  executed,  and  representing,  with  a  considerable 
fidelity  of  portr^ture,  the  three  sons  of  Mr.  Latouche.  No  attire 
is  shewn  on  either  figure,  but  the  whole  are  partially  screened  by 
the  drapery  of  a  pall,  appearing  to  have  been  removed  from  their 
lamented  funeral  burthen.    The  inscription  is  as  follows :  *'  Sacred 

*  In  Mr.  Ferrar'i "  View  of  Dublin*'  &c.  this  figure  is  said  to  repre- 
sent **  iho  Imte  Mrs.  Peter  La  Touche,  holding  a  cornucopia." 
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to  tlie  mfiinary  of  Dftvid  Ifttondie.  He  added  a  rigid  istegiity  of 
priaciple  to  a  mild  and  beaevoleiit  naliire,  and  tbe  most  esgagijig 
gelKdeness  of  manners.  Bat  the  {writy  of  bis  mind  was  most 
strongly  evinced  in  his  ooostant  and  onaffected  piety.  His  Ufe> 
thovgb  long  and  prosperons,  appeared,  alas!  too  transitory. 
Ricbes  in  his  hands  became  a  general  blessing.  His  prolnsion 
was  [a  disintpested  libenitity  to  the  deserving :  his  Inxnry  the 
relief  and  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  (defenceless.'*  Mr.  La* 
toQcfae  was  b<»ii  in  )704>  and  died  in  1785.  The  moanment 
was  executed  by  J.  Hickey,  of  London,  in  the  year  1790. 

NvwTowN  Mount  Kbknbdy  is  a  small  bat  neat  village, 
fbtnided  by  a  mercantile  family  of  Dablai,  of  wh^ch  family  was 
George  Kennedy,  an  alderman  of  thai  city  in  1590.  The  ipanor 
was  porchased  of  Mr.  Bark;^  (who  iaherited  the  property  from 
the  last  male  of  the  Kennedys)  by  the  late  General  Oonyngham, 
afterwards  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  the  title,  of  Lord  Ross- 
more.  From  his  lordship  this  estate  descended  to  the  Csunily  of 
Qunn,  of  Ratoo,  in  the  coonty  of  Kerry ;  and  the  mansion  was 
lately  oocopied  by  Robert  Gnnn,  Esq.  At  this  place  a  body  of 
iasargents  was  defeated  in  1798,  by  the  king's  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  Lords  Rossmore  and-Kingsborongh. 

The  manor-hoase  of  Mount  Kennedy  b  a  spacioos  and  suIk 
stantial  building,  surrounded  by  a  demesne  of  great  extait  and 
beauty.  The  whole  of  the  grounds  are  maiiked  by  a  lovely  ioe- 
quality  of  surface,  and  are  finely  disposed,'  and  judiciously 
adorned  with  thriving  plantations  *. 

*  An  ArbntuB  growing  on  the  lawn  in  this  demeene  has  been  noticed 
by  most  writers  on  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  is,  certainly,  as  it  has  been 
styled,  **  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in  the  kingdom."  We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Hayes,  *'  that  the  stem,  below  its  first  division,  as 
measured  by  Mr.  Fortesque  in  1773,  was  thirteen  feet  nine  inches  round. 
It  had  been  planted  in  a  small  garden,  enclosed  with  high  walls,  at  a 
period  previous  to  the  present**  (18th)  **  century.  As  the  castle  was  des- 
troyed towards  the  end  of  the  last,  this  ascertains  its  age  to  exceed  one 
hundred  years.'*  In  consequence  of  removing  the  protecting  walls,  this 
celebratad  Arbutus  was  unfortunately  blown  down,  and  the  trunk  split  in 
two;  but,  through  skilful  management,  "  fresh  shoots  have 'sprung  up 
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In  this  neigbboorhooci  are  several  grand  and  nnoonunon  dia- 
plays  of  nature,  which  demand  the  attention  of  the  corioos  visiter. 
The  Dbvil's  Gltn  (which  might  more  aptly  have  been  denomi- 
nated the-  Glyn  of  the  Gods)  appears  to  be  the  most  strik- 
ing of  these  scenes,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  romantic 
objects  in  an  island  fertile  of  subjects  for  the  inspiration  of  ro- 
mance.    Here  a  noble  cataract  descends  the  Bolinass  mountain, 
Bnd,  collecting  below^  roUs  o?er  a  rocky  bed  through  a  winding 
glen  of  considerable  extent,  between  lofty  ridges  of  mountains, 
nigged  with  projecting  cliffs  which  hang  threatening  over  the  tra- 
veller's path.    From  the  interstices  of  those  cliffs  shoot  forth  the 
oak,  the  holly,  the  birch,  and  shrubs  of  unnumbered  hues.     We 
have,  in  late  pages,  had  occasion  to  notice  several  scenes  of 
nature,  where  a  glen,  formed  by  impending  rocks  and  mountains, 
and  a  river  flowing  impetuously  through  a  narrow  channel,  form 
the  great  features  of  descriptive  outline.     But  if  a  fatiguing  simi- 
larity should  be  observable  in  our  writings,  no  oppressive  same- 
ness exists  in  the  objects  we  have  attempted  to  delineate.    The 
glen  under  consideration  has  beauties  peculiarly  its  own.    Infe* 
nor  in  majestic  character  to  the  Dargle,  and  destitute  of  the  soft- 
ness, mingled  with  the  grandeur,  of  the  highly-adorned  glea  of 
the  Downs,  it  is  marked  by  some  combinations  of  pictorial  objects, 
in  which  rock^  wood,  and  water  are  blended  in  forms  unknown 
to  either  of  those  districts. 

On  an  elevated  situation,  occupying  one  of  the  nkost  admi- 
rable spots  in  this  glen,  and  commanding  a  fine  sea  view,  is 
Glbnmorb,  the  seat  of  -^-^  Synge,  Esq.  This  modem  building 
is  imitative  of  the  antieot  castellated  style ;  a  mode  of  architec- 
ture well  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  scenery  amidst  which  it 
is  placed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  are  rich  plantations 
of  pine,  fir,  and  other  evergreens. 

The  Devirs  Glyn,  with  a  great  extent  of  domain,  stretching 
on  one  side  to  the  sea,  and  reaching  on  the  other  from  Rathdrum 
to  Aghrim,  Balymorres,  and  nearly  to  Arklow,  was  granted  by 

from  the  branches,  where  they  have  been  inserted  in  the  groond  in  (be 
manner  of  layers."    Hayes  on  Planting,  p.  188. 
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WilKam  Marshal^  Earl  of  Pembroke  (sou-in-law  and  heir  of  Earl 
StroDgbow),  to  Lord  Geoffrey  de  Montemarisco^  in  exchange  for 
the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  in  the  connty  of  Wexford.  This 
territory  was  called  by  the  Irish  Mac  Morrm*9  cowUry,  Lord 
Geoffirey  himself  having,  in  the  year  IW6,  assumed  the  title  of 
Mac  Morres,*  and  the  dignity  of  an  Irish  sovereign  dynast.  After 
the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  Lord  Geoffrey,  his  sons  made 
scarcely  any  efforts  to  preserve  this  district,  which  was  then  of 
little  valae,  being  an  uncultivated  tract,  remote  from  their  usual 
places  of  residence,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  roving  septs  of  semi- 
barbarians,  who  eventually  established  themselves  in  MacMorres's 
country,  and  maintained  possession  until  the  I7th  century.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  old  English  proprietors,  and  the  sept 
of  0*Bpne,  still  more  antient  claimants,  being  unable  to  produce 
any  written  titles  showing  their  right  to  those  lands,  the  entire 
territory  was  taken  into  possession  by  the  crown,  and  was  spee- 
dily granted  by  the  king  to  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford. 
By  virtue  of  that  grant  Earl  Fitzwilliam  at  present  enjoys  a  noble 
revenue  from  this  parf  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  5  but  the  fee  of 
the  glen  is  divided  between  Sir  Francis  Hutchesson,  Bart,  and 
Mr.  Tottenham. 

*  TMs  epithet  is  by  do  means  derived,  as  some  may  be  inclioed 
to  suppose,  from  the  Irish- English  compounds  Macmaurice  or  Macmorris; 
with  neither  of  which  names  (Maurice  or  Morris,)  however  respectable, 
has  the  family  of  Lord  Geoffrey  de  Montemarisco  any  paternal  connexion. 
The  derivation  of  the  title,  or  distinction,  in  question  is  not  only  purely 
local,  but  it  is  fundamentally  correct;  being  altogether  assimilated  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  De  Marisco  and  De  Montemarisco:  the  '*  Mor-ruisc  and 
Muine  (mona)  mor-risc,*'  in  the  Irish  language,  literally  signifying  the 
same  thing:  viz.  a  great  morass  or  marsh ;  and  a  mountain  in  a  marsh  or 
moor.  Hence  came  the  **  Muine-tir-mhicmor-ruisc,**  the  territory  and 
mountain -region  of  the  son  of  De  Marisco.  In  after  times,  in  consequence 
of  Lord  Geoffrey's  styling  himself  ^^  Macmorghuis,'*  (pronounced  Mac- 
morish,)  which  means,  according  to  O'Reilly  ^'  the  son  or  chieftain  of 
noble  deeds,"  the  posterity  of  this  nobleman,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
the  chief  of  this  house,  was  usually,  though  not  constantly,  down  to  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  distinguished  by  the  title  '*  Mac- 
muirish,  Macmorisb,  and  Macmorres,"  and  the  district  to  which  we  refer 
was  called  **  MACMoaaxs*!  country." 
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Near  the  •mail  Tillage  of  BoveaisY,  the  property  of  Mr.  Car- 
rol, of  Baiynwe,  is  Rossana,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Tigfae.  Tins 
agreeable  maaaion  is  snrroanded  by  a  demesae  of  considcrahle 
extent^  ahaded  with  much  venerable  wood,  and  acqairea  a  pow* 
tfrfol  interest  from  a  former  highly-gifted  and  amiable  resident, 
the  late  Mrs.  Tighe,  author  of  Psyche,  and  other  admired  poems. 
It  was  in  this  retirement  that  the  fine  imagination  of  that  lady  ex- 
patiated, amidst  scenes  &TOurable  to  the  efforts  of  the  muse  5  and 
the  Tirtues  which  marked  her  brief,  but  distinguished,  career,  are 
atill  vivid  in  the  remembrance  of  the  inhalntaiits  of  all  classes.* 

In  this  vicinity  is  D^vUan,  one  of  the  sublime  glens  which 
enrich  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow.    This  wild 

*  MaryTighe  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  tbe  year  1T74,  and  died  at  Wood- 
stock, in  the  coonty  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  84th  of  March  1810.  This  excellent 
and  iBterestin;  woman  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Blashford, 
librarian  to  St.  Patrick*s  library,  Dnblin.    Her  fine  intellectnal  powen 
were  left  to  the  cultivation  of  an  exemplary  mother,  atf  her  father  died  dnriB§ 
her  infancy.   She  married  her  maternal  cousin,  Henry  Tighe,  of  Rossana ; 
and  the  romantic  scenery  of  this  residence  improved  her  taste  for  natnral 
beauty,  and  strengthened  her  powers  of  imagination.    Devoted  to  the 
muses,  with  all  the  incitements  of  social  happiness  and  a  highly  pictu- 
resque country,  she  frequently  employed  her  leisure  hours  in  tbe  delight- 
ful occupation  of  transcribing  the  workings  of  a  delicate  mind,  and  strong 
fancy,  in  poetical  composition.    The  poem  of  Psyche,  containing  the  most 
beautiful  delineations  of  human  sensibilities,  blended  with  the  harmonies 
of  nature,  was  first  printed  at  a  private  press  at  Rossana,  and  circolated 
among  her  chosen  friends,  as  were  most  of  her  smaller  productions,  before 
the  whole  were  presented  to  the  public  at  large.    In  the  midst  of  these 
refined  enjoyments,  not  less  beloved  for  the  estimable  qualities  of  tier 
heart  than  admired  for  the  effusions  of  her  brilliant  imagination,  she  was 
attacked  with  a  dangerous  disease,  which,  after  six  years  of  sufiering, 
snatched  her  from  the  society  of  her  friends  and  the  literature  of  her  country, 
which  she  had  enriched  and  adorned,  in  the  S7th  year  of  her  age.     The 
accomplishments,  personal  and  mental,  of  this  highly  gifted  lady,  together 
with  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  her  life,  rendered  her  an  object  of  uni- 
versal admiration,  and  her  surviving  friends  could  not  have  devised  a  mode 
of  commemorating  her  numerous  virtues  more  congenial  with  her  character 
than  that  which  they  adopted.    Her  poems  were  collected  and  published, 
and  the  profits  applied  to  the  endowment  of  an  hospital  ward,  attoched  to 
the  **  House  of  Refuge,"  a  charitable  institution  founded  by  her  mother. 
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and  romantic  pass  partakes  in  cbaracteir  with  those  already  de^ 
scribed^  as  regards  varieties  of  noble  scenery^  prodticed  by  ridgea 
of  wooded  mountains^  with  inter^Krsed  masses  of  reck  over- 
faanging  a  narrow  vale,  in  countless  fantastie;  threatening,  or 
lovely  forms.  As  a  collective  object  it  has  potent  claims  npon 
admiration.  On  attidning  the  summit  of  a  lofty  eminence,  the 
eye  is  delighted  with  the  magnificeace  of  scenery  crowded  into 
one  vast  picture.  The  winding  stream  of  the  glen  flows  througfi 
a  verdant  tract }  and"two  small  islands,  thickly  planted,  embel-* 
lish  its  meandering  course.  An  antient  castle,  the  former  abode 
of  a  proprietor  of  Irish  or  Anglo-Norm&n  race,  rears  its  hoary 
head  from  the  vale,  having  in  front  a  view  of  the  wide  sea,  and 
being  sheltered  behind  by  the  mountain  sides,  clothed  with  £n^t 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  barriers  of  the  glen  erect  their  pondenms 
masses  in  forms  varying  between  the  capridooa,  the  terrific,  and 
the  attractive. 

4 

The  first  Lord  Rossmore,  in  whom  was  vested  the  property 
of  this  fine  district,  caused  an  excellent  road  to  be  made  through 
the  glen ;  and,  about  midway  in  its  progress^  on  a  spot  that 
would  seem  consecrated  to  poetical  dreams,  his  linrdship  built  a 
cottage,  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  visiting  Dunran. — 
Whilst  recommending  this  glen  to  the  notice  of  the  painter,  and 
those  capable  of  feeling  the  charms  of  pictorial  beauty,  we  reluc- 
tantly observe  that,  in  times  too  recent,  its  recesses  echoed  to 
the  shocks  of  tumult  and  destruction.  The  deluded  insurgents, 
flying  after  their  defeat  at  Newtown  Mount  Kennedy,  in  1798, 
sought  refuge  in  this  deep  vale,  but  were  pursued  by  the  king's 
forces,  and  many  were  here  put  to  the  sword. 

RATHDauM  is  a  small,  but  neat,  town,  situated  on  the  estate 
of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  the  barony  of  Balynacor.  The  approach 
to  this  place,  from  the  Glanely  road,  is  highly  picturesque.  The 
winding  Avon  presents  itself  in  two  places,  flowing  gracefully 
through  a  pleasing  vale.  The  town  stands  on  the  ascent  and 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  is  entered  over  a  stone  bridge,  after  de- 
scending the  tedious  length  of  a  mountain  road.  Here  is  a  public 
hall  for  the  sale  of  flannels ;  and  a  fair  is  held  on  the  first  Monday 
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of  every  month  (with  the  exception  of  Jvly,  when  it  is  held  on 
the  second  Monday,)  for  tl^  meeting  of  the  mannfactnrers  and 
purchasers  from  Dublin.  TKs  is  a  spactons  building,  composed 
of  stone,  erected  at  the  expense  of  Earl  FitzwiUiam,  and  finished 
in  17d3.  The  cost  of  the  erection  was  s£3,500,  and  his  lordship 
receives  ^d.  on  the  sale  of  each  piece  of  flannel,  consisting  of 
twelve  yards,  of  the  value  of  from  U.  2d.  to  2#.  6d.  per  yard. 
According  to  a  statement  published  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  total 
sale  for  twelve  years  ending  1809,  was  55,042  pieces.  The 
parish  church  is  a  respectable  modern  building.  A  dispensary  has 
been  established  in  this  town ;  and  a  Sunday-school,  designed  for 
children  of  all  religious  denominations,  is  held  in  the  flannel-hall, 
undor  the  direction  of  several  neighbouring  gentlemen.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Rathdrum  was  the  Dunum,  mentioned  by  Pto* 
lemy  as  the  capital  of  Menapii.  At  this  place  were  seated  the 
chiefs  of  Coulan,  who  probably  liestowed  on  it  the  appellation  by 
which  it  has  been  long  known.  In  the  year  1595,  the  Lord  De- 
puty Fitzwilliam  took  Rathdrum  firom  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh  OVByme, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  troublesome  enemies  of  the  English 
government  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

From  Rathdrum  we  diveige  towards  the  north-west,  and 
penetrate  the  mountainous  region  in  the  barony  of  Balynacor,  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  reader  to  Glendalogh,  celebrated 
for  the  ruins  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  very  generally  known 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Seven  Churches.* 

Tb#road  leading  from  Rathdrum  to  that  interesting  spot, 
passes  through  part  of  Glsnmalaub,  or  Glknmalirk,  a  valley 
unpleasantly  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Leinster  during  many 
yearff  of  the  sixteenth  century .  The  country  assumes  progressively 
a  black  and  threatening  aspect  as  we  enter  this  district;  and,  at 
length,  the  traveller  is  almost  induced  to  believe  that  he  has  quitted 

*  It  may  be  here  observed  that,  through  the  central  part  of  the  monn- 
tainouB  district  of  Wicklow,  an  excellent  roadt  termed  the  Military  Momd, 
hat  been  constructed  since  the  year  1793.  This  road  commences  at  Rath- 
larnham,  and  opens  a  communication  between  the  capital  and  the  iateriar 
and  south-western  parts  of  the  county. 
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tlie  Iiabitable  world,  so  profonnd  and  cheerless  is  the  apparently 
interminable  scene.  Ste^  mountains  and  broken  rocks  impend 
over  the  glen  on  both  sides  ^  and  from  several  elevated  points  of 
the  road  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  of  the  steril  gloom,  which 
increases  Hi  every  mile  of  our  advance.  Sometimes  monntain- 
streams  descend  between  the  crannies  of  the  rocks,  their  channels 
encumbered  by  huge  and  mgged  masses,  denoting  the  fury  of  their 
passage  in  the  wintry  months.  In  a  few  small  intervening  vales 
are  found  dots  of  human  habitation,  surrounded  by  strips  of  pas- 
tmre,  and  shielded  by  scanty  plantations.  But  these  recluse 
dwellings  fail  to  enliven  the  view,  and  rather  augment  the  chilling 
effects  of  this  desolate  scene,  by  identifying  man,  in  a  severity  of 
privations,  with  the  awful  aspect  of  nature  in  her  frowning  mood. 
The  Avonbeg  takes  rise  in  Glenmalanr,  but  winds  through  its 
terrors  with  few  touches  of  alleviating  beauty.  Beyond  the 
rocky  barriers  on  each  side,  are  spread  unfriendly  mountains,  in 
long  succession.  The  glen  terminates  in  a  rocky  ascent,  down 
which  the  waters  of  the  highlands  fall  precipitately.  Beyond  lies 
a  vast  tract  of  uninhabited  mountain  and  bog. 

The  few  features  of  artificial  cultivation  connected  with  tins 
cheerless  district,  may  be  noticed  in  a  brief  section.  Near  the 
entrance  of  the  glen,  and  softening  the  approach  to  its  most  obscure 
parts,  is  a  substantial  dwelling,  the  residence  of  W.  Kemmis,  Esq. 
The  wild  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  house  is  ameliorated  by 
extensive  plantations.  Deep  in  the  solitude  of  the  valley  are 
barracks,  capable  of  holding  300  infantry  3  and,  at  the  disttnce  of 
about  one  mile  from  the  barracks,  are  lead  mines,  worked  with 
some  success.* 
'    The  historical  particulars  relating  to  Glenmalaur  require  more 

*  We  should  not  omit  to  obserye  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks  is 
an  inn,  of  a  homely  character,  bnt  well  provided  with  the  solid  essentials 
of  accommodation.  As  a  proof  that  the  traveller  visiting  Glendalog^h,  or 
otherwise  led  to  this  remote  tract,  need  not  fear  trusting  to  the  comforts  of 
this  ^'  hostel,*'  it  may  be  observed  that  the  present  writer*  in  September, 
1819,  succeeded  in  the  occupancy  of  the  principal  apartments  to  a  noble 
earl  and  his  lady,  who  possess  much  neighbouring  property,  and  had  passed 
several  days  on  this  recluse  spot. 
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extended  notice.  Its  mazy  recitoses*  would  appear  sahed  to  Ae 
retreat  of  predate^  bands ;  ks  sable  moanlains  and  enifgf  Todk$ 
want  no  finishing  tdnehes  of  the  tenific^  except  legends  of  martini 
ezplmt :  and  Instory,  in  many  tra|^'  pages^  Si^Uea  images  to 
complete  the  thrill  of  sonl  to  which  the  spectat<Mr  is  ipbjeet.  In 
the  reign  of  Qaeen  Elizabeih  this^  glen  afforded  a  principal  £sstiieas 
to  the  celebrated  P^^A  Mmo  Hugh  O' Byrne,  whose  com^ige 
and  power  are  ^efficiently  erinced  by  the  rdnctant  testiowBy  of 
sevend  contemporary  writers. 

We  Iwre  already  obs«^ed  that  the  hardy  natives  of  this  county 
were  long  enabled,  by  tho  fiatnral  advantages  of  their  tefritery, 
to  bold  at  bay  the  Ei^lMl  in  their  ntmest  pride  of  mifitary  disd* 
pline,  and  that  they  also- committed  acts  pemicioosly  aggresrite, 
by  rapnJHy  entisring  and  spoiling  odAtignons  enkivated  and  enridied 
^Btriets.  Their  monntainons  retreats,  indeed,  formed  an  asybm 
for  maliiontents,  and  conststnted  the  .head-4]iiarters  ^f  tiie  dia* 
affected  in  this  part  of  the  isbmd.  So  venations,  if  not  formidaUe, 
was  fonnd  ihe  continued  wariaite  agitated  by  these  mowrtaiii-MpCs, 
that,  when  Sir  James  Crofts  was  derated  to  the  government  off 
Ireland,  in  1651,  he  was  itistnicied>  **  above  all  things,  to  reduce 
the  Byrnes  and  Tooles^  and  their  country.** 

Amongst  the  leaders  of  the  0*Bymes,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Pheagh  Mac  Hugh  excdied  in  the  qualities  most  dreadod  by  the 
English  goverament.  Spen^ef ,  whose  dislihe  of  the  Iriah  pre- 
vented him  from  justly  appreciating  any  individual  character  of 
this  nation,  speiiks  of  Pheagh  Mlic  Hugh  with  unfounded  oontenpt, 
although  with  unequivocal  alarm.*    Concerning  the  tenovr  of  his 

*  After  OBlng  argaments  to  show  that  the  right  to  the  country  oTer 
which  Pheagh  Mac  Hagh  exercised  domination,  was  **  absolntely  in  ber 
m^lMty,"  Spencer  drierves  that,  ''  if  it  were  not,  yet  could  it  not  be  in 
this  Feagh,  but  in  O'Brin,  which  is  the  ancient  lord  of  all  that  conntreyi 
for  beand'hiB  anncestoun  were  but  followers  unto  0*Brin ;  and  hia  grand- 
father Shane  Mac  Terlagh,  was  a  man  of  meanest  regard  amongst  them, 
neitiieff  having  wealth  nor  power*  But  his  sonne,  Hugh  Mac  Shane,  the 
father  of  thii  Feagh,  first  began  to  lift  up  his  head,  and  through  the  strength 
and  great  fastness  of  Glan'maloty  which  adjoyneth  unto  his  bouse  of 
Ballinecor,  drew  unto  him  many  theeves  and  out4awes9  which  fled  mto 
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actions,  as  tbay  irere  injorions  to  tlie  public  peace>  there  can  be 
now  bat  one  opinion.  The.  dispassionate  examiner,  however, 
mast  admit  that  whilst  he  was,  assuredly,  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  wily  of  Elisabeth's  Irish  opponents,  he  was  not  destitate  of 
generosity,  and  several  other  virtues,  which  acted  in  alleviation  of 
hereditary  ferocity,  and  dignified  the  mde  grandeur  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

At  Balynacor,  on  the  verge  of  Glenmalanr,  this  renowned 
chieftain  held  his  unpolished  court;  and  the  glen,  with  its  pre- 
cincts, afforded  to  his  desultory  bands  a  fis»tness  more  secure  than 
artificial  ramparts  of  stone.  Spencer,  noticing  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh, 
in  his  ^'  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,**  observes,  that  **  all  the 
parts  about  him  being  up  in  a  madding  *moode,  as  the  Moores  in 
Leix,  the  Cavenaghe9  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  some  of  the 
Butlers  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  they  all  flocke  unto  him,  and 
drawe  into  his  countrey,  as  to  a  strong  hould,  where  they  thinke 
to  be  safe  from  all  that  prosecute  them.  And  from  thence  they 
doe,  at  their  pleasures,  breake  out  into  all  the  borders  adjoyning, 
which  are  well  peopled  countries,  as  the  counties  of  Dublin,  of 
Kildare,  of  Catherlagh,  of  Kilkenny,  of  Wexford,  with  the  spoiles 
whereof  they  victnall  and  strengthen  themselves." 

Some  £ew  dates  connected  with  the  career  of  this  chief  of  the 
O'Byrnes^  the  legend  of  whose  exploits  is  so  peculiarly  conso- 
nant with  the  wild,  tumultuary,  and  fearful  character  of  Glen- 
malanr, may  not  be  altogether  unacceptable.  In  the  years  1577> 
1578,  and  1580,  he,  in  alliance  with  several  malcontent  lords, 
of  Anglo-Norman  derivation,  harassed  the  English  pale;  and  in 
the  last-named  year  he  obtained  a  sanguinary  victory,  at  Glen- 
dalogh,  not  far  from  Glenmalaur.     In   1595,  on  a  reverse  of 

the  succour  of  that  glynne,  as  to  a  saDctaary,  and  brought  unlo  him  part 
of  the  tpoyle  of  all  the  countrey,  through  which  he  grew  strong,  and  in 
short  space  got  unto  himselfe  a  great  name  thereby  amongst  the  Irish,  in 
whose  footing  this  his  sonne  continuing,  hath,  through  many  unhappy 
occasions,  increased  his  said  name,  and  the  opinion  of  his  greatness,  inso- 
much that  now  he  is  become  a  dangerous  enemy  to  deale  wilhall."  View 
of  the  Stale  of  Ireland,  &c. 

VOL.  I.  u 
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fortune^  he  made  his  fiubmission  at  Dublin ;  and>  on  the  followii^ 
day,  Captsdn  Richard  Wiogiield  was  knighted  by  the  viceroy, 
aa  a  reward  for  his  services  against  sa  potent  a  chieftain.  On 
the  30th  of  December,  1596,  his  sept  was  defeated  by  the  British 
troops,  after  a  sharp  action ;  and  the  year  1597>  was  the  last 
of  his  turbulent  life.  He  fell  in  an  engagement  with  the  Lord 
Deputy,  Sir  William  Russell,  fought  on  the  7th  of  May;  a»d  his 
8on«  Phelim  Mac  Pheagh,  was  elected  to  supply  his  {dace,  as 
chief  of  the  O 'Byrnes.* 

In  the  year  1600,  Phelim  Mac  Pheagh  made  a  humble  sab* 
mission  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  company  with  several  other  Irish 
toparchs ;  but  he  gave  offence  to  the  government  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  same  year;  and  we  tad,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Moryson's  History,  an  account  of  an  e^peditiDn  undertaken 
against  lum  by  the  Deputy  (Lord  MonntjoyV,  who  appeared  before 
his  house  so  suddenly,  that  he  with  difficulty  escaped  at  a  l»ack 
window,  and  his  wife  and  didest  son  were  taken  prisoners.  Thia 
chief  of  the  O'Bymes  died  at  ^  cattle  of  Balynacor,  in  the  year 
1630,  leaving  issue  several  sons,  to  the  eldest  of  whom  (this 
county  having  then  become  shire  ground)  he  demised  the  caaUe 
and  demense.  The  descendants  of  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh,  in  the 
senior  male  line,  became  extinct  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 

*  We  caDDot  conclude  our  notice  of  this  upland  warrior,  who  bad  many 
qualifications  which  mi^ht  have  obtained  a  hij^h  degree  of  heroic  fame, 
in  better  days,  and  under  different  circumstances  of  fortunei  witimvt  ob- 
serving that  there  Is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  W.  Betham  a  euriiMm  MS. 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  ChoTalier  de  Montmorency »  and  contaias 
an  account  of  the  marriage  between  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh  and  Rose  Ny-Toole. 
It  appears,  from  this  -instrument,  that  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  sept 
were  held  In  common  by  those  of  the  name.  The  O^Byrnty  or  chief »  pre- 
siding alone  over  the  castles  and  fortresses,  claimed  no  distinct  title, 
separately  from  the  tribe,  over  any  portion  of  their  domain.  Hence  all 
the  members  of  the  sept  were  obliged  to  subscribe  their  assent  to  the  Join- 
ture of  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh's  wife,  and  to  have  the  same  settled  upon  the 
whole  of  their  lands  and  possessions.  The  trustees  to  this  article,  wkich 
bears  date  1593,  were  Henry  Walsh  of  Shanganagh,  and  Pierce  Walnfc  of 
Kilgobbin,  Esquires;  Redmond  Mac  Pheagh,  and  Phelim  Mac 
the  sons  of  the  chieftain,  being  parties  to  the  same. 
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centory.    The  present  Sir  Jolm-Flemuig-Leicester  Byrne^    of  . 
TaWy,  in  the  coanty  of  Chester,  Bart,  and  the  family  of  Byme^ 
of  Cabinteely^  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  «nd  of  Balymanns,  county 
of  Wicklow>  are  de9cended  from  junior  branches. 

^  Such  are  the  mountainous  wilds  amidst  which,  in  deep  soli- 
tude and  awful  quiet,  is  situated  Glbndalooh,  celebrated  in  early, 
ages  of  Christianity  for  the  comparative  splendour  of  its  religious 
piles,  and  for.  a  city  of  considerably  population^  now  a  melan- 
choly waste,  romantic  in  character,  and  rich  in  antiquities,  but 
visited  by  tew,  excq)t  the  curious  traveller  and  fanpful  pilgrim.* 
Previous  to  a  description  of  this  singular  glen^  and  a  notice  of  its 
architectural  vestiges,  it  must  be  desirable  that  we  should  present 
an  outline  of  historical  intelligence  respecting  its  rise  in  celebrity, 
and  the  circumstances  which  caused  it  to  be  abandoned  as  a  place 
of  residence^ 

St.  Coemgene,  or  Kelvin,  by  which  latter  af^ellation  he  is 
nsually  distinguished,  is  said  to  have  descended  .from  a  noble 
family,  and  was  born  in  the  year  .498.  At.  the  age  of  seven  years 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  Petrocus,  a  Briton^ 
who  had  passed  many  years  in  Ireland  for  the  exercise  of  learning. 
After  pursuing  his  more  advanced  studies,for  a  considerable  time, 
in  the  *^  ceU  of  three  holy  anachorites,*'  St.  K^ivin  embraced 
the  monastic  profesaion.  On  taking  upon  him  the.  cowl,  here- 
tired,  says  Archdall*  ''to  these  teUde,  where  he  wrote  many 
learned  works."  It  is  generally  admitted  that  he  founded  an  abbey 
at  Glendalogh,  and  presided  here  as  abbot  imd  bishop  for  many 
years.  He  died  on  theSrd  of  June,  618,  '' having  nearly  com*- 
pleted  the  uncommon  and  venerable  age  of  120  years." 

*  The -annexed  view  of  Glendalogh  is  taken  at  a  Bhort  distance  from  the 
Ivy-chnrchf  on  the  road  leading;  to  the  bridge,  or  stepping  stones.  In  the 
Yale  below  are  seen  the  round  tower,  with  the  remains  of  the  cathedral  and 
those  of  Trinity  church.  More  to  the  left  is  St.  Kelvin's  kitchen,  with  its 
small  attached  tower.  The  high  mountain  above  the  buildings  is  Kemy- 
derry .  The  mountain  in  shade  on  the  left  is  Derrybawn  i  and  that  In  the 
distance  is  Lugduff.  In  the  latter  mountain  is  the  recess,  or  rocky  chamber, 
called  St.  Kelvin's  bed. 

U2 
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The  eminent  virtues  and  exemplary  sanctity  of  this  holy  man, 
and  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  him,  drew,  as^wv 
are  told  by  the  anthor  of  Monasticon  Hibernicnm,  ''  multitudes 
from  towns  and  cities,  from  ease  and  affluence,  from  the  cares 
and  avocations  of  civil  life,  and  from  the  comforts  and  joys  of 
society,  to  be  spectators  of  his  pious  acts  and  sharers  in  his  merits, 
and,  with  him,  to  encounter  every  severity  of  climate  and  condition. 
This  inflaence  extended  even  to  Britain,  and  induced  St.  Moehuorf^ 
to  convey  himself  hither,  who  fixed  his  residence  in  a  cell  on  the 
east  side  of  Glendalogh,  where  a  city  soon  sprang  up,  and  a 
seminary  was  founded,  from  whence  were  sent  forth  many  saints 
and  exemplary  men,  whose  sanctity  and  learning  diffiised  around 
the  western  world  that  universal  light  of  letters  and  religion, 
which,  in  the  earlier  ages,  shone  so  resplendent  throughout  thb 
remote  and  at  that  time  tranquil  isle,  and  were  almost  exclnsively 
confined  to  it." 

It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Harris  that  St.  Keivin  first  founded  the 
church  of  Glendalogh  as  an  abbey  only;  but  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  this  place  speedily  grew  into  the  see  of  a  bishop.  The 
diocess  of  Glendalogh  was  of  great  extent,  and  comprised  nearly 
M  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.  It  is  observed  by  the 
same  writer,  in  his  edition  of  Ware's  Antiquities,  (vol.  i.  p.  371) 
that  *^  in  the  confirmation  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  this  see  to  Malchms,  Bishop  of  GlendtUoch,  A.  D. 
1179,  we  find  no  less  than  fifty  denominations,  or  particulars, 
recited;  and  that  Dublin  itself  stood  in  the  diocess  of  Glendaloch, 
is  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Honorht^  Iff. 
A.  D.  1216;  whereby  that  pope  confirms  the  union  that  Pnqten 
had  made.*' 

The  see  of  Glendalogh  subsisted  until  the  reign  of  King  John, 
at  which  time  the  diocess  was  united  with  that  of  Dublin  *     Bot 

*  In  the  additions  to  Sir  J.  Ware  by  Mr.  Harris,  are  a  copy  and  trnns- 
lation  of  a  curious  '*  letter  coocerning  the  Palls  sent  into  Ireland,'*  written 
by  Felix,  Arclibishop  of  Tuam,  contemporary  with  the  last  le^l  bishop  of 
Glendalogh.  From  tlie  following  passage  we  learn  that  Glendalogh  bad 
been  declining  in  importance  and  resort,  from  about  the  date  at  which  the 
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it  would  i^pear  that  this  was  considered,  by  many,  as  an  objec- 
tionable stretch  of  power,  and  the  measure  was  naturally  opposed 
by  the  sept  of  O'Toole,  within  whose  territory  stood  the  antient 
see.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  see  was  kept  constantly 
filled  by  that  sept  for  many  succeeding  ages,  although  the  tempo- 
ralities were  principally  estranged.  Many  instances  of  this 
*^  usurpation  *'  are  recorded.  Friar  Dennis  White,  the  last  of 
these  nominal  prelates,  surrendered  his  possession  in  the  year 
I497>  And  the  archbishops  of  Dublin  have  ever  since  presided 
over  the  united  sees,  without  interruption. 

Some  scanty  materials  collected  by  Mr.  Archdall  towards  the 
history  of  the  Abbey  of  Glendalogh,  involve  several  particulars 
relating  to  the  annals  of  the  city.  But  his  authorities  deal  in  no 
other  than  the  prominent  events  of  fire,  massacre,  and  n^inc} 
and,  unhappily,  this  city  of  the  mountains  afforded  a  prolific  theme 
for  the  labours  of  such  annalists.  We  decline  a  chronological 
detail  of  the  enormities  here  practised,  but  it  may  be  proper  to 
notice  some  of  the  principal  of  these  woful  occurrences.  In  the 
year  77 O,  plendalogh  was  destroyed  by  fire;  and  in  830>  the 
abbey  was  plundered  by  the  Danes.  The  ravages  committed  by 
that  people  were  so  frequently  repeated,  that  we  may  condense 
the  intelligence  respecting  their  a^^essions,  by  observing  that 
they  appear  to  have  considered  this  religious  retreat  as  a  deposi- 
tory of  rich  offerings,  to  be  emptied  by  sacrilegious  avarice  as  soon 
as  replenished  by  votive  piety.  In  the  year  1020,  **  Glendalogh 
was  reduced  by  fire  to  a  heap  of  ruins  3*'  and  we  are  told  that 
thrice,  in  an  advanced  part  of  the  same  century,  the  city  was 
consomed  by  accidental  conflagration.  Trifling  particulars  may 
not  be  altogether  devoid  of  interest,  when  they  relate  to  a  place 

English,  or  Anglo-Normans,  acquired  possession  of  the  city  of  Dublin : 
'*  the  holy  chnrch  in  the  mountains,  although  antiently  it  was  held  in  great 
veneration  on  account  of  St,  Keywin^  who  lived  a  solitary  life  in  that  place, 
is  now  so  waste  and  desolate,  and  hath  been  so  for  near  fourty  years  past, 
that  of  a  church  it  is  become  a  den  and  nest  of  thieves  and  robbers;  so  that 
more  murders  are  committed  in  that  valley,  than  in  any  other  place  in 
Ireland,  occasioned  by  the  vast  and  desert  solitude  thereof."  Ware's 
Antiquities,  &c.  by  Harris,  vol.  i.  pp«  376—7. 
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of  wMch  scarcely  any  domestic  traces^  or  dvic  records,  arc  now 
remaimog*  and  we,  therefore,  mention  that;  in  llTi*;**'  an  asto- 
nishing flood  ran  throagh  this  city,  by  which  the  bridge  and  miOs 
were  swept  away,  and  fishes  remained  in  the  midst  of  the  town.** 
In  1309,  Piers  de  Gaveston,  the  wdl-known  favoorite  of  Edward 
II.  defeated  the  sept  of  0*Byrne  in  this  neighbonrhdod.  He 
'^  rebuilt  the  castles  of  Mac  AdavH  and  Kimn;  cat  down  and 
scowered  the  pass  between  Castle-Keirin  and  Glendalogh,  in 
despite  of  the  Irish  5  and  then  made  his  offering  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  KeiTin."  In  the  summer  of  1398,  the  English  forces,  as  we 
leam^from  the  ''  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,**  burnt  and  destroyed 
the  city.  It  would  appear  that  Glendalogh,  long  declinhijg,  never 
recovered  from  the  injuries  then  inflicted,  but  has,  ever  dnce, 
remained  a  dejected  solitude,  the  theme  of  no  other  pages  tlian 
those  of  the  antiquary  and  poet.  We  may  add  to  the  above  broad 
features  in  the  annals  of  this  deserted  glen,  that,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1580,  an  English  force  commanded  by  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  was  here  defeated,  with  considerable  loss,  by  the  Irish 
under  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh  O'Byrne,  and  Eustace,  Viscount  Ba]- 
tinglass.  The  queen's  troops,  writes  Iceland,  ''had  to  enters 
steep,  inarshy,  valley,  perplexed  with  rocks,  and  winding  ir- 
regularly  through  hills  thickly  wooded.  As  they  advanced,  they 
found  themselves  more  and  more  encumbered ;  and  fdthor  sunk 
into  the  yielding  soil,  so  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  action,  or 
were  obliged  to  clamber  over  rocks  which  disordered  their  mardL 
In  the  midst  of  confusion  and  distress,  a  sudden  volley  from  the 
woods  was  poured  in  upon  them,  without  any  appearance  of  an 
enemy 3  and  repeated  with  terrible  execution.  Soldiers  and 
officers  fell,  without  any  fair  opportunity  of  signalizing  their 
valour.  Audley,  Moore,  Cosby,  and  8ir  Peter  Carew,  all  dis- 
tinguished officers,  were  slain  in  this  rash  adventare." 

Glendalogh  is  situated  in  the  barony  of  Ballinacor,  nt  the 
distance  of  about  twenty- four  miles  from  Dublin,  towards  the 
south.  The  name  is  derived,  like  most  other  early  denominations 
of  places,  from  obvious  and  characteristic  natural  features^  and 
implies  the  glen,  or  valley,  or  the  two  lakes.    The  glen  extends 
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ftom  east  to  west,  and  is  open  in  the  former  difecdon>  but  en- 
closed in  every  other  part  by  steep  and  lofty  monntabs.  A 
singular  and  striking  view  of  the  scene  which  the  traveller  is 
s^proaching,  may  be  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
barracks^  not  fieu:  from  the  opening  of  the  vale  towards  the  east. 
The  sequestered  recesses  of  this  solemn  tract  are  here  partially 
revealed,  rich  in  a  group  of  rains,  above  which  rises  a  stately 
round  tower.  Behind  these  perishing  relics  (the  sole  remains  of 
the  city!)  rises  an  abrupt  and  very  lofty  mountain,  of  fantastic 
shape. 

Near  its  commencement  the  vale  Lb  of  an  expanded  and  a  com- 
paratively cheerful  character,  with  broad  but  neglected  tracts  of 
meadow,  or  pasture,  watered  by  the  flow  of  the  Avonmore.  But 
the  mountains  speedily  relinquish  their  shelving  positions,  draw 
nearer  in  a  fearful  abruptness  of  ascent,  and  spread  a  thick  mantle 
of  gloom  over  the  consecrated  but  forsaken  district.  The  fivst 
architectural  object  which  arrests  attention  *  is  a  building  whose 
antient  appellation  is  forgotten,  and  which  is  now  known  only 
by  a  name  familiarly  borrowed  from  the  vestment  which  screens 
its  decay  ;*-that  of  the  Ivy  Church.  This  ruin  is  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  traveller's  progress,  and  near  the  customary  path. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  towards  the  south-east,  are 
the  remains  of  a  building  called  by  Mr.  Archdall  and  Dr.  Led- 
wich,  the  Priory  of  St.  Saviour,  and  a  chapel,  which  had  been 
buried  in  obscurity  for  many  ages,  and  was  discovered  only  a  few 
years  back.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  furlong  to  the  west  of  the 
Ivy  Church,  we  reach  the  former  market-place  of  the  city  j  to 
the  south  of  which  are  the  cathedral  -,  a  round  tower  ;  St.  Kei- 
nn*s  Kitchen  5  and  other  remains  of  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  glen  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey. 

The  two  lakes  which  afford  an  appellation  to  this  glen,  are 

*  It  vill  be  observed  that  namefl  are  ascribed  to  several  of  these  ruined 
edifices,  on  no  other  authority  than  that  of  local  tradition.  The  topography 
of  Ireland  was  so  utterly  neglected  for  many  ages^  that  Glendalogh  has 
become  an  object  pf  enquiry  at  a  period  too  late  for  the  attainment  of 
accoiacy  in  designating  its  numerous  perishing  fabrics. 
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situated  to  tlie  west  of  tbe  cathedral  and  the  site  of  the  antieat 
city.  These  are  divided  by  a  watery  meadow  5  and  a  cataract 
enriches  the  interstice  of  two  mountains^  towards  the  aoatk. 
Here>  on  the  strip  of  land  between  the  waters,  is  the  stony  path 
of  pilgrimage  5  and  the  ruins  of  several  crosses,  and  of  a  circle 
of  stones,  denote  the  places  of  former  ceremonials.  Here^  also, 
we  approach  the  Rhefeart  church,  or  burial  place  of  kings ;  and 
the  excavation  of  a  lofty  rock,  termed  St.  Keivin's  bed. — ^We 
are  now  arrived  at  the  spot  in  which  Glendalogh  stands  revealed 
in  all  the  awfiil  tranquillity  which  induced  the  selection  of  this 
place  by  St.  Keivin  and  his  followers,  as  a  recess  marked  by  the 
hand  of  nature  for  deep  religious  meditation.  The  lakes  are 
thrown  into  solemn  shade  by  precipitous  mountains  of  a  sable 
tincture,  which  shut  the  profound  waters  from  familiar  visitation, 
and  form  a  world  peculiarly  their  own,  more  fearful,  black,  and 
like  the  quiet  of  the  grave,  than  man  can  sustainr,  for  a  continii- 
ance,  when  under  the  influence  of  his  wonted  habits.  It  is  the 
region  of  the  Eremite  3  it  is  the  inspiring  territory  of  the  tragic  poet, 
when  embodying  monstrous  images  that  would  appear  to  have  issued 
from  the  womb  of  night,  thrown  into  a  frightful  half-existence  by 
distempered  dreams.  Thegloomof  this  scenery  overcomes  the  buoy* 
ancy  of  man's  spirit,  and  the  tones  of  worldly  converse  seem  pro&- 
nation.  Oppressed  to  extreme  dejection,  we  look  for  relief  to  the 
avenue  by  which  we  entered }  and  there,  in  a  tract  approaching, 
although  faintly,  to  the  complexion  of  ordinary  life,  behold  the 
unrecorded  ruins  of  a  religious  city — the  Palmyra  of  the  desart ! 

That  this  picture  is  not  overeharged,  will  be  readily  admitted 
by  those  who  visit  Glendalogh  ;  and  the  antiquities  presented  by 
the  vale  are  highly  worthy  of  investigation.  We  have  already 
suggested  that  the  best  guides,  in  an  examination  of  these  ruins, 
are  confused  and  defective.  Even  the  ideqtity  of  the  Severn 
Churches*  is  quite  open  to  discussion  5  but  we  believe  that  these 


*  In  regard  to  the  number  sometimet  obterTable  in  the  antfeat 
edifices  of  Ireland,  the  following  extract  will  be  foond  satisfaefory  mad 
usefnl:    '*The  number  seven  was  mystical  and  sacred,  and  eaiij  ceaaa 
crated  to  religion.    If  began  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
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stmctores  may^  with  some  hope  of  correctness^  be  enumerated  as 
follows  :— 1 .  The  Cathedral.  8.  The  Abbey.  3.  St.  Kelvin's 
Kitchen.  4.  Onr  Lady's  Church.  5.  The  Rhefeart  Church. 
6.  TeampuU-na-Skellig.  7-  The  Ivy  Church.  In  onr  notice  of 
the  princip^  ruins  of  Glendalogh^  we  commence  at  the  east^  and 
pnrsue  a  western  progress  throughout  the  valley. 

The  Ivy  Church  is  small  and  of  rude  construction,  the  walls 
being  formed  of  unhewn  stones,  dissimilar  in  size.  This  build* 
ing  is  roofless,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  The  entrance  to 
the  body  of  the  church  is  by  a  narrow  and  square-headed  door- 
way 5  and  in  that  part  of  the  structure  there  now  remuns  only 
one  window,  about  two  feet  high,  and  ten  inches  in  width; 
round-headed,  and  the  sides  expanding  towards  the  interior.  At 
the  east  end  is  a  semi-circular  arch,  of  large  dimensions,  very 
coarsely  executed,  leading  to  a  small  attached  building,  in  which 
are  two  windows,  one  round-headed,  and  the  other  forming  a 
point,  by  means  of  two  slabs  of  stone  incliniog  towards  each 
other,  and  meeting  at  the  top.  At  the  west  end  was  lately  a  cir- 
cular tower,  of  moderate  height  and  diameter,  evidently  designed 
for  a  belfry  5  but  this  part  of  the  building  veas  of  very  different 
masonry  to  the  tall  pillar-towers  of  Ireland,  and  fell  to  the  ground 
in  the  winter  of  1818. 

The  Abbey,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
is  now  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  as  to  have  lost  nearly  ail  traces 

Jewiih  rites  were  accommodated  to  it.  It  is  foaad  among  the  Brachmaos 
and  £f  jptians*  The  Greek  fathers  extol  its  power  and  efficacy,  and  the 
Latin,  as  osoal,  apply  it  to  saperttitioos  poq^oses.  The  church  formed 
various  septenaries.  The  following  is  extracted  from  Archbishop  Peckham*s 
constitutions  made  at  Lambeth,  A.  D.  1281,  *  The  most  high  hath  created 
a  medicine  for  the  body  of  man,  re  posited  in  seven  vessels,  that  is,  the 
■even  sacraments  of  the  church.  There  are  seven  articles  of  faith  belonging 
to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Seven  articles  belonging  to  Christ's  hu- 
manity. There  are  seven  commandments  respecting  man ;  seven  capital 
sins,  and  seven  principal  virtues.'  The  Irish  entertained  a  similar  vene- 
ration for  thb  number,  witness  the  seven  churches  at  Glendaloch,  Clon- 
macnoiS)  Inniscathy,  Inch  Derrin,  Inniskealtra,  and  the  seven  altars  at 
Clonfert  and  Holy  Cross."    Antiquities  of  Ireland  by  Grose>voL  U.  p.  96* 
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of  arcfaatddoral  diaracter.  The  eartii rises  in  w»vy  UUodHOHr 
its  fellen  enrichments^  and*  matted  trees  and  brambles  orergiwr 
the  decayed  walls.  The  description  of  these  remains^  ia  Iks 
existing  state^  may  be  nearly  comprised  in  the  above  sentence; 
but  so  vivid  a  degree  of  cariosity  is  natnndly  elicited  by  tli^  «- 
tientpile,  that  we. extract^  and  present  in  the  margin^  some  ob- 
servations made  on  this  spot  by  f^e  late  Mr.  Archdall,  sboot 
forty  years  back.* 

Amongst  the  most  cnrions  architectural  vestiges  of  Glaiidi- 
logh  mnst  be  noticed  a  'small  Chapel,  or  Oratofy,  which  hid  hit 
bmied  for  ages  beneath  the  mins  of  a  contigaoiLS  church,  nd 
was  restored  to  the  light  of  day  by  the  antiqaarian  aseal  of  tk 

*  *^  The  raias  of  tbe  abbey  cooebt  of  two  balldiDgi,  parallel  to  each 
other  (tbe  larger  one  on  tlw  lonth  being  the  charch)  ;  on  the  east  end  of  ihe 
abbey  U  an  arch,  of  extremely  carious  workmanship;  the  columns  on  tk 
sides  recede  one  behind  another,  and  are  very  short,  but  do  not  diminiak; 
the  capitals  are  ornamented  in  a  singular  manner,  most  of  them  witkhsBiB 
heads  at  the  angles,  and  dragons,  or  other  fabulous  animals,  at  tbe  iMei; 
the  heads  have  much  the  appearance  of  those  in  Egyptian  sculpture,  wilh 
laige  ears,  long  eyes,  and  the  tresses  of  the  hair  straight ;  the  riag««tonei  ef 
the  arch  are  indented  triangularly,  in  imitation  of  the  Saxon  architectsre, 
and  in  some  parts  human  heads  and  other  ornaments  are  within  the  tri- 
angular mouldings.  On  the  removal  of  some  heaps  of  rubbish  from  ssder 
the  ruins  of  this  arch,  a  few  stones  beautifully  carved  were  found,  mss; 
of  them  belonging  to  the  arches,  and  some  1o  the  architrave  of  the  window; 
the  architrave  is  twelve  inches  broad,  and  a  pannel  is  sunk,  oratineDted 
loxenge-wise,  and  ah  ovelo  forms  the  losenge,  with  a  beadmaningon  esch 
side ;  the  centre  of  the  lozenge  is  decorated  on  one  tide,  in  bas  relief,  «i(k 
a  knot  delicately  carved  i  the  other  with  a  flower  in  the  centre,  ud 
mouldings  corresponding  to  tbe  shape  of  the  lozenge.  -  The  halMosesge) 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pilaster,  in  one  is  filled  with  a  bas  relief  of  a  koaaa 
head,  with  a  bird  on  each  side  pecking  at  the  eye,  and  the  other  by  s 
dragon,  twisting  its  head  round  the  tail  turned  up  between  Its  iep  in(* 
the  moutli.  Here  is  another  stone,  apparently  the  capital  of  a  coIbUb; 
two  sides  of  it  are  visible,  both  are  ornamented  with  a  patera,  but  escfe 
side  in  a  different  manner ;  one  consists  of  a  flower  of  sixteen  large  leavo 
and  fifteen  smaller  ones,  relieved  the  ei«;hth  of  an  inch,  and  the  other  of » 
leaves  branching  from  the  centre,  with  another  leaf  •extending  betwees 
their  pointo."    Monast.  Hibern.  p.  771. 
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late  Samuel  Hay esj  of  Avfmdidei  Esq.  Theremidiieof  tliSsbvild- 
ing  exhibit  few  traces  of  arcbitectnral  style^  bat  afford  some 
specimens  of  antlent  scalptore,  ifbieli^  ahhough-rvde^  are  of  great 
interest.  The  chapel  is  aboat  foarteen  feet  in  leagth^  by  ten  feet 
in  widths  and  has  been  supposed  to  contain  the  tomb  of  49t. 
Keivin.  The  entrance  is  by  a  doorway  towards  the  .west^  the 
decayed  ttreh  of  which^  and  the  capitals  and  bases  of  the  pillars^ 
are  adorned  with  varions  -earrings^  in  faint  relief.  In  describing 
the  subjects  of  these  carvings  we  take  advantage  of  some  remarks 
nfforded  by  I>r.  Ledwich^  whose  observations  are  nsoaUy  of  nn^ 
equivocal  valne^  where  description  alone  is  the  object  in  request. 

The  following  are  the  prineipal  subjects  represented.    A 

ravenous  qaadruped,  probd[>ly  a  wolf>  gnawing  a  human  head« 

The  bead  is  large,  and  the  hair,  beard,  and  whiskers  unite  in  be^ 

stowing  on  it  a  savage  appearance.^^'tlie  head  of  a  young  man  and  a 

wolf;  the  long  hair  of  the  man  entwined  with  the  tail  of  the  beast. 

The  author  by  whom  we  profit  in  our  notdce  of  this  ohapel, 

observes  that  '^  the  hair  thus  thrown  back  from  the  f<Mrehead  was 

the  genuine  Irish  Culan,  Cooleen,  or  GHbb.    Wolves,  until  the 

year  1710,  were  not  extirpated,  and  the  mountains  of  Glendalobh 

must  have  abounded  with  -them.    There  was  a  singular  propriety 

in  joining  the  tail  of  this  animal  with  the  young  man's  glibb, 

to  indicate  the  fondness  of   the  one  for  the  pursuit  of   the 

other." — A  triangle,  enclosing  a  wolf,  holding  the  end  of  its  tail 

in  its  mouth. — Two  ravens  picking  a  skull,  the  whole  enclosed 

in  a  triangle.     Dr.  Ledwich  observes  that  this  Inrd  was  peculiarly 

sacred  to  Odin,  who  has  been  called  the  King  of  ravens.-^A 

central  human  head,  with  a  wolf  on  each  side,  feeding  on  it. — 

Various  intersecting  segments  of  circles,  supposed  to  represent 

Runic  Knots.    Dr.  Ledwich  quotes  Keysier  to  show  that ''  there 

were  seven  kinds  of  Runes,  adapted  to  promote  every  human 

action  and  wish  according  to  the  ceremonies  used  in  iii^riting  them; 

the  materials  on  which  they  were  written ;  the  place  where  they 

were  exposed  5  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  drawn ;  whether 

in  the  form  of  a  circle,  a  serpent,  a  triangle,'*  or  otherwise. 

From  the  character  of  these  devices,  the  author  of  the  ''  Anti- 
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qvities  of  Ireland**  ascribes,  without  hesitatioiij  the  origin  of  the 
structure  to  the  Danes.    Here  (writes  Dr.  Ledwich)  "  are  no 
traces  of  Saxon  feuillage,  no  christian  symbols^  no  illuaiona  to 
•acred  or  legendary  story :  the  sculptures  are  es^ressive  of  a  savage 
and  uncultivated  state  of  society;**  and,  therefore,  as  is  clearly 
implied  by  his  remarks,  the  work  is  not  Irish  but  Danish.     It 
may  be  observed  that  in  the  sculptore  at  Mount-Cashell,  which  few 
will  suppose  to  have  been  executed  under  Danish  patronage,  there 
is  no  device  that  can  be  deemed  a  "  christian  symbol;**  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  grotesque  carvings  used  for  church-ornaments 
by  the  Anglo-Normans,  were  often  equally  destitute  of  pious 
reference.    We  might  expatiate  on  the  improbability  of  an  artist 
under  Danish  protection  introducing  a  head  confessedly  Irish,  with 
the  complimentary  allusion  of  attachment  to  the  useful  and  dan- 
gerous chase  of  the  wolf.    But  our  limits  prevent  an  ample  dis- 
cussion of  such  topics;  and  we  must  rest  contented  with  briefly 
remarking,  that,  since  the  Danes  are  known  to  have  so  frequeutly 
ravaged  with  sword  and  firebrand  the  consecrated  recesses  of  this 
valley,  it  must  be  deemed  extremely  unlikely  that  they  were,  at 
the  same  time,  the  founders  and  superintendants  of  a  costly  reli- 
gious edifice  in  the  vicinity  of  its  abbey.    Dr.  Ledwich  would 
appear  to  insinuate,  (in  page  181  of  his  '*  Antiquities  of  Ireland*') 
that  the  Danes  ''  pillaged  their  own   countrymen**  when  they 
burst  with  a  sacrilegious  hand  into  the  feeble  sanctuary  of  Glen- 
dalogh;  but  if  be  believe  that  they  had  really  efiected  a  stationary 
residence  in  this  mountainous  part  of  the  territory  of  the  O'Tooles, 
he  will  certainly  not  make  converts  to  such  an  opinion.   In  ascrib- 
ing this  building  to  invaders  from  the  north,  our  author  appears 
to  be  chiefly  influenced  by  his  favourite  assertion  that  masonry 
"  was  not  practised  in  this  land  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Danish  power  in  the  tenth  century;*'  a  position  which,  we  think, 
will  remain  untenable  whilst  the  stupendous  round  tower  of  this 
vale  rears  its  massy  and  finely-wrought  form,  in  a  district  con- 
tinually ^*  pillage4**  by  that  savage  people. 

On  pursuing  the  customary  path  from  the  Ivy  Church  towards 
the  west,  we  speedily  arrive  at  the  former  centre  of  busy  congress. 
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the  market-place  of  the  fallen  city !  This  is  a  small  and  square 
plot  of  ground,  the  surface  now  uneven  and  overgrown  with  grass. 
In  the  middle  stood  a  cross,  of  which  the  base  still  remains.  No 
traces  of  antient  domestic  buildings  were  discovered  in  our  re- 
searches ;  but  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  extended  from  the 
Rbefeart  church  on  the  west  to  the  Ivy  Church  on  the  east  5  and 
to  have  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  remains  of  a  paved 
street,  about  ten  feet  in  widths  are  still  visible  for  a  considerable 
extent,  leading  from  the  market-place  into  the  county  of  Kildare. 
A  few  small  cabins  are  inhabited  by  peasant  femilies,  who  readily 
act  as  guides  to  the  inquisitive  visiter. 

To  the  south  of  the  market-place  we  pass  over  the  river  Olen* 
dasau  (a  shallow  brook  in  the  summer,  but  a  torrent  of  much 
fury  when  swoln  with  the  rains  of  winta*)  by  means  of  stepping- 
stones  ;  and  then  approach  the  cathedral.  That  church  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  spacious  cemetery,  entered  by  a  double  gateway  of 
semi -circular  arches,  composed  of  large  stones  ruddy  hewn. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  cemetery  is  a  round  or  pillar  tower,  1 10 
feet  in  heiglit,  and  fifty-two  feet  in  girth  near  the  bottom .  The 
roofing  is  gone,  but  the  tower  is,  otherwise,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion.  The  entrance  is  by  a  round-headed  doorway,  about  10  feet 
from  the  ground.  In  difTerent  stages  of  the  ascent  there  are,  as 
usual,  several  small  apertures,  which  are  of  a  square  form.  In  the 
south  part  of  the  same  cemetery  is  a  plain  cross,  formed  of  one 
entire  stone,  eleven  feet  in  height.* 

The  Cathedra!  is  of  small  dimensions,  the  nave  being  forty* 
eight  feet  in  length  by  thirty  feet  in  width.  The  whole  is  in  a 
ruinous  state,  and  of  rude  architecture.  The  original  windows 
were  small,  and  in  the  circular  mode  of  design ;  bnt,  with  one 
exception,  were  destitute  of  ornament.    The  chancel  w  divided 

*  Amoni^st  Beveral  remains  of  sculpture,  en|:rayed  (but  not  with  satis- 
factory correctness  or  effect)  in  Dr.  Ledwicb's  Antiquities  of  Ireland, 
may  be  noticed  **  a  loose  stone,  sbewina^  in  relievo  three  fig^nres.'*  In  the 
centre  is  "  a  bishop,  or  priest,  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  holding  a  penitential 
in  his  hand.  On  the  right  a  pilgrim  leans  on  his  staff,  and  on  the  left,  a 
young  man  holds  a  purse  of  money."  Vide  Lcdifich*s  Antiquities,  &c. 
p. 177. 
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from  the  b6dy  of  the  diurch  by  a  semi-cifcnlar  arch ;  amd,  at 
the  eastern  end^  are  the  remiufis  of  a  window^  new  greatly  nmli* 
lated/  but  formerly  exfaibitidg  macb  carions  decoration.  The 
head  is  semi-^eirciilar,  and  the  sides  are  cut  away  with  consider*- 
able  skilly  thus  eausbg  the  aperture  to  be  large  within,  whUst 
the  actaal  perforat&on  of  the  wall  is  scarcely  of  greater  width  tten 
the  arrc^-lodp  of  an  antieot  castle.^  The  sweep  of  the  arch  is 
dmaanented  with  chevron  work ;  and  a  broad  impost-monldiog 
formerly  contMed  many  pieces  of  legendary  sculpture. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  cathedral  is  a  building,  fruniliarly 
termed  the  priest' s-house,  which  was,  probably,  the  sacristy. 
This  is  a  stmctare  of  small  dimensions,  composed  of  unhewn 
stene,  and  now  in  a  state  of  ruin. 

The- building  commonly  known  by  the  inappropriate  appelki*> 
tiMi  of  Stt  Kekfin*s  Kkoket^^  i»  nearly  pmraUel  with-  the  cathedraL 
The-  walk  ol  this  chapel,  or  oratory,  ace  constructed  of  rough 
stone,  and  are  three  feet  six  inches  in  thickness^  The  gloomy 
effect  of  twilight-  was  evidently  studied  in  the  disposal  of  the 
interior,  as  there  was  originally  only  one  i^ndow  in  the  western 
(fivision  of  the  building.  This  was  placed  about  eight  feet  from 
the  soutb^^ast  angle ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Archdall,  was 
ornaoented  with  an  architrave  of  free-stone,  '*  elegantly  wroug^, 
which  was  conveyed  away  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and 
brayed  to  powder  for  domestic  use/'  The  eastern  compartment 
is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  chapel*  by  a  semi-circular  arch, 
and  is  lighted  by  two  narrow  and  round-'headed  apertures.  To- 
wards the* north  is  a  small  apartment,  or  chapel.  It  may  be  ob- 
eerved,  that  the  part  which  we  describe  as  the  body  of  St.  Kelvin's 
chapel,  is  of  a  greater  height  than  the  fabrics  towards  the  east 
and  north,  and  probably  constituted  the  whole  of  the  original 
building.  The  roof  is  composed  of  thin  stones,  laid  horizontally, 
and  rising  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  to  a  sharp  angle,  the  extreme 
height  being  about  thirty  feet.  The  ceiling  is  coved  i  and  between 
the  ooiving  and  the  roof  is  a  rude  apartm«:kt,  lighted  by  a  small 

*  It  may  be  here  observed  that  not  any  of  the  few  windows  remaininf 
in  the  ruins  of  these  churches,  appear  to  have  been  glazed. 
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window*    F%om  tbe  west  «iid  of  the  roof  lM«nU  a  ctrcslar  twtrtb, 
designed  for  a  belfry,  ' 

Our  La€fy*s  Church  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  caAfaedrai^  ami  ii 
BOW  iQ  a  minoQS  conditiony  and  overgrown  with  ivy.  The  iba^ 
sonry,  although  far  from  excellent^  appears  to  have  been  stiperitir 
to  that  observable  in  several  of  the  other  buildings.* 

The  Rhefeart,  or  Sepuiehro  nfKingey  is  situated  between  the 
two  lake&»  and  acquires  its  appellation  from  the.circmnstance  of 
having  afforded  a  place,  of  burial  to  the  princes  of*  the  rate  of 
0*Toole.  This  church  is  now  a  confiisfid  mass  of  ruin.  The  in- 
tenor  is  filled  with  the  fallen  materials  of  the  stroctnre^  amidst 
whicli  have  shot  up  trees,  of  varibas  growths  some  flourishing  in 
early  vigour^  whilst  others  are  themselves  decayed  through  age« 
The  cemetery  is  aveq;rown  with  brambles,  and  disfigured  with 
fragments  of  the  ruin.  Here  are  to  be  discovered  the  mutilated 
remains  of  several  crosses,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
richly  worked,  and  are  now  covered  with  mosses..  On  a  tomb' in 
this  church  is  an  inscription,  defiaced  through  age,  which  is  smd 
to  have  ppeeented  the  following  words,  in  the  Irish  charadser : 

Jetas  Christ 
Mile  deach  Feucb  Corp  Re  Mac  M'Tbuil. 

Behold  tbe  realias-place  of  tbe  body  of  Kin;  M'Thuil  (or  Ma«  Toole) 

who  died  in  Jesin  Chriat,  1010. 

Between  the  cathedral  and  the  tract  to  which  we  have  now 

*  The  architectural  character  of  our  lady's  church  was  thus  noticed  by 
Mr.  Archdall,  about  the  year  1780:  '^  The  door  consists  of  only  three 
courses;  the  lintel  is  five  feet  six  inches  in  len^,  and  fourteen  inches 
•■d  an  half  in  depth;  the  door  is  six  feet  four  in  heffht,  two  feet  six  in 
width  at  top,  and  two  feet  ten  at  bottom ;  a  kind  of  arbhitcave  U  worlbod 
round  the  door  six  inches  broad,  and  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  lintel  an  orna- 
ment is  wrought  in  a  cross  resembling^  the  Oyer  of  a  stamping-press.  The 
walls  are  carried  up  with  hewn  stone,  in  general  of  a  large  size,  to  about 
the  height  of  the  door,  and  the  remainder  are  of  the  rude  mountain  rag- 
stone,  but  laid  incomparably  well.  At  the  east  end  was  an  afcb  of  hewn 
stone,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  cathedral.**    Monast.  Hibern.  p.  774. 
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directed  the  reader's  attention,  is  a  paved  footway,  over  a  raaraliy 
piece  a(  ground  in  the  strip  of  land  that  divides  the  two  lakes. 
This  path,  now  overgrown  with  grass,  was  in  the  line  of  antient 
pilgrimage,  and  several  crosses  were  erected  in  different  parts  of 
the  pilgrim's  prc^ess.  These  are  now  much  injured  by  time  and 
wanton  hands,  but  appear,  from  their  remains,  to  have  been 
ori^ally  destitute  of  elaborate  ornament.  Near  the  first  cross 
on  leaving  the  Khefeart  church,  is  a  circle  of  stones,  piled  up  to 
the  height  of  about  three  feet ;  at,  and  round  which,  we  are  told, 
the  pilgrims  performed  penance. 

Situated  in  the  recess  of  a  mountain  that  rises  to  the  sooth  of 
the  upper  hike,  was  Teampull-Na-Sie/iig,  often  called  the  Fri^rg 
of  the  Rock,  or  the  Tempie  of  the  Deeart;  names  expressive  of  the 
Irish  appellation.  This  was  a  small  and  rude  fabric,  extremely 
difficult  of  approach. 

In  a  rocky  projection  of  the  mountain,  near  the  frightfol  site 
of  this  temple,  is  the  celebcated  Bed  of  St.  Ktwin.  The  place 
thus  denominated  is  a  cave,  hewn  in  the  perpendicular  rock,  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  profonnd  waters  of  the  lake.  A 
situation  more  appalling  cannot  be  readily  imagined.  The  path 
which  leads  to  it  is  fearfully  narrow,  and  one  false  step  must  in- 
evitably plunge  the  adventurer  into  the  lake  beneath,  which  weais 
a  black  and  threatening  aspect,. the  reflection  of  the  gloomy  moun- 
tains by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  above  are  the  most  prominent  objects  which  require  at- 
tention; but,  besides  the  subjects  which  we  have  described,  then 
are  many  ruins  of  inferior  ecclesiastical  buildings,  left  without  a 
name  amidst  the  spoils  of  time.  These  are  of  sufficient  interest  to 
merit  examination  by  the  visiter  whose  taste  and  leisure  may  fa- 
vour extended  researches;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  afford 
any  curious  vestiges  of  architecture  or  sculpture.  We  shall  make 
no  apology  for  omitting  to  specify  the  various  tales  of  wonder 
fondly  cherished  by  the  illiterate,  respecting  this  sequestered  glea. 
The  festival  of  St.  Keivin  is  annually  celebrated  on  the  3rd  of  June, 

at  which  time, 

*        ^k        * 


\ 
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"  Tlie  moanCaio-iijmphi  and  iwaint  are  leen, 

Combining  in  the  dance  of  mirth. 
There  many  an  awful  tale  is  told. 
Traditions  of  the  timet  of  old  ; 
Which  the  fond  ears  of  wonderlnf  yoath, 
DoTOvr  as  words  of  sacred  truth." 

Glendalogh  was  the  chief  town  of  the  territory  denominated 
Imayle,  or  Hy-MayUy  the  principality  of  OToole,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Anglo-Normans  in  this  country.  The  OTooles  remained 
a  powerful  sept  for  several  centuries  subsequent  to  that  event> 
their  possessions^  at  the  date  of  the  Norman  invasion^  extending 
to  Castle-Dermott^  in  the  modem  county  of  Kildare^  whore  the 
toparch  generally  resided,  until  dispossessed  by  de  Riddesford^ 
Baron  of  Bray.  The  harassing  wars  in  which  the  O'Tooles  and 
0*Byrnes  engaged  against  the  English  settlers^  are  narrated  under 
nearly  every  reign  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  previous  to  the  termi« 
nation  of  the  16th  century ;  and,  after  a  long  interval  of  compa* 
rative  tranquillity,  the  former  sept  appeared  in  arms  so  lately  as 
the  year  1641  \  a  circumstance  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  town 
of  Wicklow.  One  of  the  most  iUustrious  persons  of  this  name 
and  lineage,  was  St.  Laurence  O  Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
from  the  year  1162  to  1180,  whose  unquestionable  worth  has 
been  recotded  in  several  previous  sections  of  our  work.  This 
excellent  prelate  was  the  son  of  Moriertach,  Prince  of  Imayle,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  seminary  of  Glendalogh,  in  the  mo« 
nastery  of  which  place  he  took  upon  him  the  habit  of  religion. 

Since  the  troubles  of  the  17th  century,  in  which  every  party 
bore  a  share,  the  family  of  O Toole  have  maintained  a  more  ami- 
able, though  a  less  important  station  in  society,  than  in  preceding 
ages.  The  present  known  representatives  of  this  once-formidable 

sept  are, OToole,  Esq.  of  Edermyne,  and  Colonel  John 

OToole,  of  Newtown,  both  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  The 
latter  very  respectable  gentleman  was  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
French  service.  He  married  the  Lady  Catharine  Annesley,  sister 
to  the  late  Earl  of  Monntnorris,  by  which  lady  he  has  issue. 
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Whilst  in  this  sequestered  part  of  the  county^  we  penetrate 
the  mountainons  district  towards  the  north,  for  the  pnrpoBC  of 
noticing  a  singular  and  romantic  spot,  called  Luggbla.*'  A  lake, 
termed  Lough  Tay,  aboat  three  miles  in  circumference,  is  heine 
situated  in  a  deep  hoUow,  surrounded  by  stupendons  and  ragged 
mountains.  The  masses  of  rook,  the  succession  of  mountains  on 
all  sides,  and  the  dearth  of  vegetation,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  recess  were  beyond  the  limits  of  society.  But  the  hand 
of  art  has  exhibited  the  power  of  contrast  and  relief,  wi&  nnosnal 
effect.  At  an  unexpected  point,  in  the  bosom  of  this  chilling 
scene,  is  revealed  a  verdant  and  weU-planted  dot  of  cultiTatioii, 
embeltished  with  a  banquetting-house.  This  vale  of  Terape  in 
the  midst  of  the  desart,  has  arisen  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Latou'che  family. 

The  town  of  Wicklow  is  seated  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  ifis- 
tance  of  twenty-four  miles  £fom  Dublin.  The  name,  fbrmeriy 
written  fFykmglo,  is  probably  of  Teutonic  origin.  This  is  the 
shire  and  assize  town,  but  is  otherwise  a  place  of  small  conisider- 
ation.  Over  the  river  Leitrim,  which  here  enters  the  sea,  is  a 
stone  bridge,  of  eight  arches.  The  Church  is  a  commodions  and 
well-preserved  building,  having  at  the  west  end  a  sqqare  tower, 

*  In  the  tract  of  coantry  between  Giendalogh  and  Luggela  is  a  place, 
bearing  the  name  of  Annamoe^  which  is  so  little  known  as  scarcely  to  be 
entitled  to  onr  observation.  But  we  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  it  to 
connected  with  a  memorable  event  in  the  early  life  of  XfHtireiice  Sieme^ 
who  is  mentioned*  in  a  subsequent  page,  as  a  native  of  Clonmeil.  In  Ae 
brief  memoirs  of  himself,  prefixed  to  his  "  Letters,*'  Sterne  thus  notices  a 
temporary  residence  of  his  family  in  this  county,  whilst  he  was  a  child, 
and  moving,  in  dependance  on  hb  father,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
soldier's  life.—*'  We  lived  in  the  barracks  at  Wicklow,  one  year,  (one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty) ;  from  thence  we  decamped,  to  stay 
half  a  year  vrith  Mr.  Fetherston,  a  clergyman  about  seven  miles  tkom 
Wicklow,  who  being  a  relation  of  my  mother's  Invited  as  to  his  parsonage 
at  Jnimo,  It  was  in  this  parish,  during  our  stay,  that  I  bad  that  wonderfid 
escape  in  falling  through  a  mill-race,  whilst  the  mill  was  going,  and  of 
being  taken  up  unhurt.  The  story  is  incredible,  but  known  for  troth  in 
all  that  part  of  Ireland,  where  hundreds  of  the  common  people  flocked  to 
see  me.*'— Memoirs  of  Sterne  by  Himself. 
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erectad,  as  we  are  informed  by  an  intGripdoa  on  tike  interior,  in 
the  year  177T>  by  the  Eaton  iamUy.  On  Xh6  sonth  side  of  the 
iditircb  is  a  ronnd-headed  doorway^  the  ornamental  mouldings  of 
which  are  worked  hi  rode  and  slight  relief.  The  chorch  of  Wick- 
low  was  formerly  the  head  of  a  nind  deanery,  and,  in  1467>  was 
eonstitnted  a  prebend  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dnblin.  This 
place  aflfords  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Howard  fiunily. 

On  a  rock  upon  the  coast  are  the  small  remains  of  tLvasUe, 
originally  bnilt  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Lein« 
ster,  to  whom  this  manor  was  granted  by  Earl  Strongbow.  William 
Fitzaldelm,  progenitor  of  the  house  of  De  Burgh,  shortly  alter 
the  foundation  of  the  fortress  procured  this  estate,  in  exchange  for 
Ferns  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  The  building  falling  to 
decay  was  restored,  in  the  reign  of  Bdward  IIL  by  6ir  William 
fltz- William,  whose  successors,  of  the  hoose  of  Merrion,  were 
long  constables  of  this  castle.  This  was  a  pest  of  more  danger 
than  honour.  Situated  ^  the  ?icmity  of  mountdn-septs  who 
were  inaocessiUe  to  open  warfare,  the  castle  was  often  taken  and 
re-'taken  by  the  O'Todes,  the  O'BymeSi  tkc  0*Kayanaghs,  and 
the  English^  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
possessed  by  the  sept  of  O'Byme)  but,  in  1543,  was,  together 
with  the  town  of  Wicklow,  by  them  surrendered  to  the  king.  In 
the  year  1641,  Luke  OToole,  at  the  head  of  his  mountaineers, 
laid  siege  to  Widclow,.  but  was  compelled  to  retire  by  an  English 
force  under  Sir  Charles  Coote. 

At  this  place  was  a  oKmastery  for  convetatual  Franciscans, 
foundedi  accordii\g  to  Ware  and  Archdall,  by  the  0*Bymes  and 
OTooliQs,  in  the  reign  pf  iienry  III.  Some  small  remains  of  the 
bniklingare  enclosed  in  a  garden,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
fomily  of  Eaton. 

The  harbour  of  Wi<ild6w  admits  no  other  than  small  craft,  but 
appears  to  be  capable  of  improvement  at  a  moderate  expense. 
In  1761,  and  the  two  following  years,  several  sums,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  more  than  ^8,000,  were  ineffectually  granted  by 
government  for  that  purpose.  In  the  year  1774,  a  light-house, 
of  great  utility,  was  here  erected. 

X  2 
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Tlte  Marragh,  or  Omartagk,  is  the  name  bestowed  on  a  tract 
<tf  land  extending  for  about  six  miles  along  the  sea-^hore,  between 
the  towns  of  Wicklow  and  Bray.  This  tract  was  granted^  in  1 172^ 
by  £arl  Strongbow,  to  Lord  Walter  de  Riddesford,  and  Hervej 
de  Montmorency,  constable  of  Ireland^  who^  by  some  annalists, 
is  termed,  after  this  place  and  a  manor  of  the  same  name  in  Wex- 
ford, ''  Heremon  Morty,  or  de  Mortagh.**  The  Morragh  was 
enclosed  in  the  last  c^itary,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part, 
used  as  the  Wicklow  race-conrse.* 

We  BOW  retam  to  the  vicinity  of  Rathdrnm,  where  we  again 
meet  the  Avonmore,  and  sha]l  pnrsue  the  coarse  of  that  river  in 
its  progress  towards  the  sea,  through  a  conntry  so  exaboant  in 
beanty,  that  we  despair  of  commnnicating  any  resemblance  of  jnst 
ideas  respecting  its  varied  charms. 

At  the  distance  of  abont  one  English  mile  from  Rathdrnm  is 
AvoNDALB,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  late  Samnel  Hayes,  Esq.  by 
whom  the  estate  was  bequeathed  to  the  late  William  Pameli,  Esq. 
one  of  the  representatives  in  parliament  of  this  connty,  and  second 
son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Parnell,  Bart.  It  is  a  pleasing 
duty  of  the  topographer  to  observe  that  both  these  former  pos- 
sessors of  the  mansion  were  conspicuous  for  zeal  towards  the 
improvement  of  their  native  island.  Colonel  Hayes  will  be  long 
remembered  for  the  ardour  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  cnltivate 
a  taste  for  the  rural  arts,  by  written  precept  and  a  valuable  example. 
Mr.  Parnell,  who  is  recently  lost  to  his  friends  and  country,  was 
author  of  several  curious  literary  publications  respecting  Ireland. 

The  house  of  Avondale  is  a  capacious  and  handsome  struotare, 
seated  on  an  eminence  which  overhangs  the  river.    This  rise  of 

* 

*  From  the  verdaot  level  of  thii  tract,  there  deKeads  to  ^e  lofwest 
water-mark,  a  slope,  which  is  sometimes  merely  fioe  sand,  hot  is  in  other 
seasons  a  heap  of  pebbles,  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  of  considerable 
breadth,  one  tide  augmenting,  and  another  diminishing  the  quantity,  under 
the  operation  of  different  winds.  Here  are  found  many  beautiful  pebbles, 
latterly  manufactured  by  the  jewellers  of  Dublin  into  necklaces  and  ochec 
ornaments,  and  believed  to  be  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  the  pebbles 
of  Scotland  or  England, 
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land  is  finely  various  in  cbibracter^  at  one  part  {iresenting  geatle 
slopes^  and  in  another  assoming  a  predpitoos  aspect,  the  whole 
being  adorned  with  antient  forest  trees,  and  plantations  selected 
and  cultivated  with  great  judgment  and  care. 

The  most  attraclive  parts  of  the  demesne  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  Avonmore,  which  river  proceeds  through  these  grounds  for  an 
extent  of  not  less  than  two  miles.  Throughout  the  whole  of  its 
progress  its  course  is  sinuous,  and  its  meanders  produce  .a  lovely 
diversity  of  scenery.  The  waters  in  some  places  -roll  tumultuously 
over  a  channel  broken  by  fragments  of  shivered  rock,  and  in  others 
glide,  in  ludd  tranquillity,  over  a  pebbly  bed.  The  banks  aie 
delightfully  various  3  often  pressing  towards  each  other  with  a 
bold  and  rocky  front,  bare  as  if  scathed  by  the  lightning  of  the 
tempest,  or  partially  clothed  in  shrubby  wood,  and  heaths  fluctu- 
ating in  tint  with  every  change  of  season.  In  prevalent  character 
the  lofty  banks  recede,  in  unnumbered  varieties  of  inclination, 
richly  mantled  with  oak,  the  native  growth  of  this  district.  On 
a  spot  deeply  sequestered  is  a  romantic  cottage,  adjoining  the 
lodge  of  the  wood-ranger.  This  bnUding  is  designed  in  an  ad- 
mirable simplicity  of  taste,  and  its  situation  seems  formed  for  the 
resort  of  poetical  enthusiasm.  The  Avonmore  here  contends  with 
one  of  the  most  rugged  parts  of  its  winding  channel,  and  the  cliffs 
upon  its  margin,  finely  painted  with  the  varied  foliage  of  the  oak 
and  luxuriant  evergreens,  veil  the  brilliancy  of  noon-day  with  the 
perpetual  gloom  of  evening.  In  the  front  and  rear  of  the  cottage 
is  a  small,  but  verdant,  tract,  embellished  with  a  hand  so  judicious, 
that  the  operations  of  art  are  not  detected,  and  the  spectator 
believes  the  whole  picturesque  effect  to  proceed  from  the  sportive 
wildness  of  nature. 

In  general  character,  although  several  exceptions  occur,  the 
scenery  of  this  demesne  is  pensive  rather  than  gloomy  3  thus  af- 
fording a  fine  and  chastened  variety  of  the  description  of  country 
on  the  borders  of  a  mountain- stream,  noticed  in  former  parts  of 
our  work  at  the  Dargle,  Dunran,  and  the  Devil*b  Glyn,  where  the 
profound  and  terrific  often  prevail  to  a  chilling  degree.  The 
judgment  exercised  by  Colonel  Hayes,   under  whose  direction 
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die  dOTWi»e  wm  vna^Mi^  cmiot  be  too  waimif 
Sensible  of  the  bovntiee'of  nature,  be  obtruded  no  aitificiel  cfbcti^ 
eioept  each  u  Mided.to  remove  incombraiioes,  er  to  eappiy 
defects  proceeding  firom  ca^odty. 

The  demesne  of  AvondeleealiyBng  as  it  fiproedieeiti 
limit*    The  tale  expands  in  this  dhrectm,  and  opens  to 
in  which  the  loTely  and  angest  are  mingled  with  nrmre  felicity  eC 
diqioaaL 

We  now  enter  the  Valb  or.  Ovooa  !  and  bene  the  Mm6tm  of 
the  kirer  of  thepietnresqne,  aad»  wa.may  add,  the  reapectM 
panse  of  CTeiy  mtn,  dalytwnsGioas  of  ibebenignify  witii  wUdi 
the  great  Aothor  of  ttMaie  has  adeemed  the  painftd  scene  of  hnman 
trarel,  with  beantiea  whidi  soothe  the  carcb  of  lifb^  and  elevate  the 
imagination,  are  first  demanded  by  tfaepoiat  at  whidi  takes  fdaoe 
the  jnndion  of  the  two  streams  denominated  the  Avonmore  and 
Avonb^.  This  spot,  generally  termed  the  MMmg  of  the  fF'dlen, 
transcends,  in  an  cnclmnting  combination  of  delightftd  objects,  afl 
powers  of  prosaic  description,  and  we  gladly  refer  the  eipresaon 
of  onr  feelings  to  the  warm  and  brilliant  pen  of  a  native  poet: 

**  There  it  not  in  tike  wide  world  a  valley  ao  eweet 
As  tbat  vale  in  whoee  boiom  the  bright  waten  meet. 
Oh  I  the  latt  rays  of  feeling  and  life  mnst  depart 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart  I 

"  Sweet  Vale  of  Ovoca  t  how  calm  could  I  rest 
In  thy  bosom  of  shade*  with  the  friends  I  love  besL 
Where  the  slonns  which  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  shaU  caaae. 
And  oar  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  minted  in  peace  1'*  * 

Near  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters  is  Castle  HowAnn,  the  seat 
of  Colonel  Robert  Howard.  This  mansion  is  placed  on  the  sam- 
mit  of  a  lofty  deration,  the  sides  of  which  are  finely  overspread 
with  wood.  The  original  bnilding  on  this  site  was  not  of  an  ex- 
tensive  character,  nnd  was  nearly  inaccessible  to  carriages.    Hie 

•  Vide  the  <'  Meeting  of  the  Waters/'  by  T.  Moore,  Esq.  Irish  Mefo- 
dies,  vol.  L  p.  50. 
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estate  was  purchased  in  the  year  1811^  by  the  preseat  pro|ii^tor^ 
who  has  greatly  eolajged  the  hio^se>  and  bestowed  on  it  the  fcHmp 
of  an.  antieat  baronial  residence.  The  approscb^  and  every  relativip 
Gircamatmce>  hy^ioi  the  illusion  cultivi^ted  by  the  architect.  The 
demcpne  is  .entered  from  the  public  road  by  a  stone  bridge  and  an 
unshed  gat^way .  A  carrvige-roa^^  nearly  one  mile  in  lengthy  winds 
np  the  sides  of  the  monntain^  resembling  in  every  respect^  excep( 
ei(ceUeiice  of  copstniction^  the  circoitous  progress  to  the  embattled 
castles  of  time^  long  past.  The  ysrioos.  displays  of  scenery  at 
different  points  of  this  tedious  ascent^  ndght  afford  subjects  to  a 
descri|>ti¥e  volume,  and  could  scarcely  be  over-rated  by  its  most 
glowing  page. 

The  mansion  is  composed  of  stone,  and  its  design  involves  the 
r^resentation  of  a  castle,  or  rather  a  castellated  house,  and  an 
attached. ecclesiastical  structure.  Thp  whole  is  happily  imagined 
for  the  attainment  of  picturesque  effect}  and  the  interior  is  admi«- 
rably  .consistent  with  the  ipode  of  building  that  prevails  throughout 
every  external  part.  The  chai^teristics  of  one  of  the  most  highly-' 
embellished  ffthrics  of  the  fifteenth  centiury,  are  here  soccessfdlly 
rendered  subservient  to  ^  JiberaUty  of  arrangement,  suited  to  the 
less  stately,  but  more  truly  dignified,  habits  of  modem  life* 
Several  of  the  ceilings  are  finely  worked  in  pendants  and  tracery. 
The  adoption  of  the  antient  English  style  of  architecture  is  pe- 
culiarly judicious  in  a  mountainous  and  romantic  country,  like 
Wicklow.  The  towers  of  this  elevated  building,  so  beautifully 
circumstanced  by  nature,  fifford  conspicaous  ornaments  of  the 
fairest  vale  which  Ireland  produces,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  not  to 
be  excelled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  We  believe  that  we  are 
correct  in  attributing  much  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  im- 
provement of  this  house  and  demesne,  to  the  excellent  taste  of 
Mrs.  Howard.    The  architect  employed  was  Mr.  Morrison. 

After  laving  the  base  of  the  mountain  whose  summit  is  adorned 
with  the  towers  of  Castle-Howard,  the  Ovoca  flows  between  the 
mountains  of  Cronebane  and  Balymortogh,  both  of  which  contain 
nqties  of  copper,  the  former  being  worked  at  present  with  some 
success. 
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Pnrsniug  the  builn  of  the  rim-,  the  vmle  gndnlly  tag^^itit 
Into  fertile  districts,  dotted  at  intervala  with  white  cottages,  and 
omiliiigiiiTerdnreand  tnuquilUty.  Monntaiiia,  of  vast  altitude, 
riae  on  both  sides,  thrown  into  an  endless  variety  of  Weiy  pic- 
tans  by  the  irrc^alarity  of  thdr  positions.  In  genval,  tbeue 
inonntaios  are  covered  with  wood,  or  are  richly  pictorial  in  heatlii 
and  other  upland  vegetation ;  bat  nature  knows  no  opi»«nive 
sameness  in  this  region  :  bold  jutting  rocks  start  forth,  where  the 
traveller  anticipates  a  continnance  of  enchanting  softneas,  and  caat 
the  landscape  into  shade  and  contrast.  Small  and  sweet  ^on 
retire  from  the  eye  in  various  directions,  and  speak  of  r^o»e 
beyond  earthly  hope. 

The  river  in  this  part  of  the  vale  is  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
which  have  in  their  vicinity  scattered  niral  bnildings,  combiniiw 
happily  with  surrounding  objects.  Here  will,  also,  he  noticed 
dterrymount,  a  villa  inferior  in  magnitude  to  many  seats  ob  the 
borders  of  the  Ovoca,  bat  siupassed  by  few  in  charms  of  ritoatiaii. 
The  bnilding  is  placed  on  an  elevated  site,  bnt  is  shettered  by 
more  lofty  contiguons  eminences  ;  and  the  gronnds  are  shaded  by 
{leathering  woods,  which  enwriq)  the  whole  demesne  in  tender 
seclasion. 

A  tract,  unnvaUed  in  this  vicinity  for  natnral  beanties,  predndes 
the  notice  of  onmeroos  minor  charms  which  wonid  amply  repay  the 
laboor  of  investigation.  This  is  BALYABTaua,  formerly  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Symes,  and  now  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Hmry  Lambart 
Bayly.  The  house  is  a  substantial  and  coOtmodioos  stmcture, 
bnt  has,  in  itself,  no  claims  on  the  attention  of  tbe  traveller.  IV 
demesne  comprehends  sewal  of  tbe  monntainons  elevations  which 
rise  from  the  margin  of  the  Ovoca,  and  affords  views  onspeakaUy 
magnificent  and  lovely.  A  terrace,  one  mile  in  length,  stretches 
along  the  lofty  ridge  forming  the  northern  bank  of  the  river;  aad 
from  this  exalted  walk  stands  revealed  the  whole  of  the  vale  which 
we  have  casnally  noticed  from  low^land  positions,  tt^etber  wiUi 
an  immense  tract  of  alpine  conntry,  perc^tible,  in  one  vast  con* 
granted  view,  from  no  other  place.  The  Ovoca,  increased  in  its 
progress  by  the  tribntary  waters  of  the  Derrj,  winds  round  this 
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demesne,  in  a  drcnlar  sweep  of  prodigions  boldness }  its  moan* 
tainons  banks  covered  with  the  rich  foliage  of  the  oak.  The 
devioas  coarse  of  the  river  is  here  traced  through  scenes  of  amazing 
variety,  the  valley  along  which  it  flows  often  extending  to  the 
width  of  more  than  a  mile. 

At  the  point  considered  most  favonrable  to  a  command  of 
prospect,  is  constmcted  a  small  and  rustic  octangular  building, 
from  which  nature  stands  displayed  in  a  degree  of  beauty  and 
magnificence  that  dazzles  the  eye  and  overpowers  the  feelings. 
In  a  direction  towards  its  rise  the  meanders  of  the  Ovoca  are  en- 
livened by  all  the  pastoral  softness  of  yerdant  meadows,  and  their 
attendant  objects  of  rural  animation,  screened  by  mountains  which 
recede  in  an  infinitude  of  wavy  or  broken  outlines.  Towards  the 
tea,  the  river  pursues  a  broad  but  umbered  coarse,  through  shelving 
masses  of  wood,  which  reach  towards  its  brink,  or  retire  from  its 
corrent,  in  majestic  and  graceful  transitions. 

The  views  obtained  from  this  fiivoored  walk  are  not  confined 
to  the  charms  of  the  vale,  transcendant  as  are  those  beauties;  and 
varying  at  almost  every  step.  Mountains,  endless  in  shape,  and 
sublime  in  character  as  the  columnar  masses  of  an  autumnal  sunset, 
form  the  distance  in  some  directions;  whilst  other  spreads  of 
remote  scenery  are  profound  in  apparently  interminable  ranges  of 
matted  wood.  The  wide  sea  rolls  upon  the  eye  towards  the  east, 
and  completes  this  immense  congress  of  the  grandest  and  softest 
objects  which  nature  affords  in  any  single  display. 

Shklton,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Ovoca,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
town  of  Arklow.  As  the  river  approaches  the  spot  at  which  its 
waters  are  discharged  into  the  sea,  the  country  assumes  a  more 
subdued  aspect.  The  vale  expands,  and  the  mountains  subside 
into  gentle  undulations.  Amidst  this  scenery  stands  Shelton 
House.  The  building  occupies  a  low  site,  but  is  encompassed  by 
a  fine  demesne,  extremely  rich  in  wood.  The  Spanish  chestnut 
attains,  in  these  grounds,  a  growth  unusually  noble;  the  oak  is 
the  prevalent  tree,  but,  owing  to  a  neglect  of  thinning  and  ju- 
dicious culture,  is  rardy  seen  in  magnificent  proportions;  some 
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b«ecfa' treks  ia  the  vidaity  of  the  naBekm  areomapiCMwaiar 
siHie'and  beauty. 

The  aacestors  of  the  Earl  of  Widdoir  hare  been  aeatod  aft 
Sheltcn  eiiioe  the  middie  of  the  seyeoteenth  oentiny .    Ttie  IubSj^ 
hoiiBe>  which  was  of  considerable  aiitii|oity^  received  ep>»e  alte^ 
ntiewi  and  additions  froai  the  graadfMiier  of  the  preeent  eail^  but 
was  tamch  aqj^lected  in  saeceetUiig  years .    The  presait  .^oble  pro- 
prietor,  on  ftccetUng^  to  the  title  and  estate^  wisely  resolved  ea 
fixing  his  chief  residence  oa  a  spol  s#  highly  browed  by  nalar^ 
and  has  bestowed  on  the  house  very  importaat  ioDip^TeflieatSy 
aAet  the  designs  of  Miessrs.  lUchaid  and  WiJliam  Morrison.    We 
are  informed  by  the  architects,  thtit  tbjsir  intention^  ia  the  daaiga 
of  this  altered  edifice,  is  that  af  an  abb<^  coastmcted  in  tiiefiMir« 
teenth  century,  and  oaaverted,  with  additioas,  into  a  aoble  reai«» 
deftce  at  a  date  shordy  sabsaquent  to  the  Refqnnation.    Una 
conception  is  entitled  to  nradb  praise.    Public  taste  has  been  too. 
long  misled  by  "  Gothic"  4esign9^  entirdy  destitute  of  attealion 
to  the  progression  of  styles  observable  in  antient  English  wdii^ 
tectnre,  and  jhatastically  comprehensive^  at  once,  oftheeodesi- 
astical,  the  military,    and  the  domestic  modes  of  bnilding,  4«. 
practised  in  vaiions  ages.  .  The  interior  of  the  mansion  very  cor- 
rectly assimilates,  in  character,  with  the  design  adopted  as  the 
^'mling  genius  *'  of  the  alterations.      The  hall  of  entrance  is 
wainscotted  with  carved  oak,  and  the  cdl  work  is  enridied  with. 
pendants.   The  great  hall,  which  lies  beyond  the  room  of  entrance, 
is  finely  ornamented  in  the  maaner  of  its  supposed  sera.    The 
principal  staircase  is,  likewise,  of  carved  oak,  and  has  a  strildag 
and  noble  effect.    Several  of  the  chief  rooms  of  reception  are 
arranged   with  eminent  delicacy  of  taste  3   and  the  whole  are 
ooaspicnous  for  a  due  keeping  of  architectoral  jfashion.    The  lover 
of  the  fine  arts  will  find,  with  pleasure,  that,  amidst  these  allosioBa 
to  antient  times,  there  is  interspersed  a  good  collection  of  pictnres, 
many  of  which  are  by  distbgnished  masters.    The  large  and 
valuable  library  contains  the  books,  drawings,  and  medals,  as- 
sembled by  Hugh  Howard,  Esq.  together  with  the  works  collected 
by  the  bishop  of  £lphin>  great  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  of 
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Wicklow>  ilrlio  imrdiased  a  groat  part  of  the  eKtensiv^  library  at- 
the  Lord  Chancellor  .West.  It  may  be  observed j  as  a  local  aiiec« 
dote,  that  Kmg  James  II.  was  etttertaiaed  at  .^hdtoa  House^ 
vfa^  porsiiiag  his  troubled  road  to  Waterford>  after  his  defeat 
at  the  Boyne. 

Oa  the  oj^MMite,  (»r  soathera^  bank  o/  the  Ovoca  is  Ku.ca.rra^ 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carysfort.  The  house  was  formerly  a 
hnnting-lodge,  hat  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  present 
earl,  and  ornamented  ia  imitation  of  the  GasteUated  style.  The 
bnildiag,  which  is  profoundly  sequestered,  is  placed  on  a  gentle 
emineobe,  and  surroanded  by  a  fine  and  richly- wooded  estate. 

AsKiiOw,'*  distant  Iroib  Dublin  thirty-six  miles,  is  a  town  of 
moderate  extent,  situated  <m  the  banks  of  the  Ovoca,  near  the 
spot  at  which  that  river  enters  the  sea,  and  forms  a  haven  for 
small  craft.  The  town  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two 
parts,  the  upper  town  and  the  fishery.  The  buildings  in  the  first 
division  are  ranged  in  one  street,  of  an  eligible  width  5  and  are^^ 
in  general,  neat,  but  in  no  instance  rise  superior  to  a  respectable 
mediocrity  of  character.  The  fishery  consists  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  cabins,  built  of  mud^  and  placed  without  the  least 
attention  to  r^^larity.  » 

A  monastery  was  founded  at  this  place  by  Theobald  Fitz-^ 
Walter,  hereditary  lord  butler  of  Ireland,  "  for  the  love  of  God 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  for  the  health  of  the  souls  of  Henry  IL. 
long  of  £i^;land.  King  Richard,  King  John,"  and  other  persons. 
The  monks,  according  to  a  charter  in  the  Cotton  library,  cited 
by  Sir  W.  Dugdale>  were  of  the  Cistertian  order,  and  came  firom 
the  abbey  of  Fumess,  in  Lancashii^.  Theobald  Walter  le 
Boteller  died  at  his  castle  of  Aiklow,  in  1285,  and  was  buried  in 
the  abbey-church,  beneath  a  monument  ornamented  with  his 
effigies.  On  the  dissolution  of  monastic  houses  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vill.  this  firiary  and  its  appurtenances  (including  the  right 
of  three  flaggons  and  a  half  out  of  every  brewing  of  ale,  for  sale> 

*  Tlie  barony  of  Arklow  fives  the  title  of  baron,  by  tenure,  to  tlie  honse 
of  Ormonde,  and  the  same  title,  by  creation,  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Angastus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Smsez, 
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in  tbe  town  of  Arklow)  were  granted  for  ever  to  John  Travers, 
at  the  annual  rent  of  9«.  2  J.  Irish  money.    Mr.  Archdall  (Monast. 
Hibern.  p.  760.)    terms  the  building  ''a  noble  structure,*'   iti 
which   **  large  ruins  *'  existed  at  the  date   of  his  poblicatioB. 
These  remains  stood  at  the  rear  of  the  town,  but  are  now  entirely 
demolished.     On  part  of  the  site  was  erected  a  parish  chnrch,  the 
land  having  been  granted  for  that  purpose  by  Sir  Laurence  EsmoDd, 
Bart,  and  Benjamin  Mountney«  Esq.  -,  but  this  building  falling  to 
decay  a  new  church  has  been  recently  erected^  on  a  more  eligible 
spot. 

The  new  Church  of  Arklow^  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
town^  is  a  capacious  buildings  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture, 
erected  after  designs  by  Francis  Johnston,  Esq.  A  spacious  and 
handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has,  also,  been  built  within  the 
last  few  years. 

The  Castle  of  Arklow  was  originally  erected  by  Theobald 
Fltz- Walter,  fourth  lord  butler  of  Ireland,  the  founder  of  the 
abbey.  In  the  month  of  May,  1331,  O'Toole  took  this  fortresa 
by.  assault,  but  was  shortly  after  driven  from  the  place  by  Lord 
De  Bermingham.  In  the  following  year  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
Irish  and  re-taken  by  the  English,  at  which  time  it  is  sud  to  have 
been  re-edified  by  the  latter  possessors.  In  1281,  a  battle  was 
fought  near  this  place  between  the  English  and  Irish,  in  which 
the  latter  were  totally  defeated  by  Stephen  de  Fulbome,  Bishop 
of  Waterford,  the  lord  justiciary.  Oliver  Cromwell  captured  Uus 
place  in  1649,  and  reduced  the  castle  to  a  state  of  ruin.  The 
small  remains  of  the  building,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  mutilated 
tower,  nearly  covered  with  ivy,  are  now  attached  to  barracks, 
which  are  sufficiently  large  for  the  accommodation  of  two  com- 
panies of  foot,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

Amongst  the  few  public  institutions  of  this  small  town,  mut 
be  noticed  a  dispensary  and  a  fever-hospital.  Here  is  also  a 
Sunday-school,  supported  by  private  subscription.  The  herring- 
fishery  on  the  coast  is  cultivated  with  increasing  success.  There 
are  two  seasons  in  the  year,  one  commencing  in  May,  and  con- 

■ 

tinning  for  six  weeks ;  the  other  in  November,  and  lasting  an 
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equal  time.  The  total  popnlation  of  the  town,  according  to  re* 
tnms  made  under  the  act  of  ISl^,  was  9592.  In  the  account  of 
Arklow,  inserted  in  Mr.  S.  Mason^s  parochial  survey,  are  noticed 
the  following  curious  instances  of  longevity :  ''A  few  years  ago  a 
woman  died  at  the  age  of  110,  and  in  speaking  of  her  children, 
she  said  her  youngest  boy  was  then  eighty  5  he  is  still  alive.  There 
is,  at  present,  the  crew  of  a  herring  boat,  five  in  number,  who 
fish  during  the  season,  and  whose  united  ages  amount  to  335 
years." 

This  town  has  become  unhappily  distinguished  in  recent  annals, 
on  account  of  the  battle  fought  here  on  the  9th  of  June,  1798, 
between  the  insurgent  army  and  the  king's  troops  and  yeomanry, 
under  the  command  of  General  Needham ;  in  which  the  former 
were  defeated,  after  a  desperate  but  ill*directed  resistance. 
Colonel  Skerret,  the  second  in  command,  highly  distinguished 
himsdf  on  this  occasion,  as  did  his  regiment,  the  Durham  fencibles. 
The  insurgents  were  inspirited  and  led  to  action  by  a  priest  named 
Michael  Murphy,  a  man  of  enthusiastic  intrepidity,  believed,  by 
many  of  his  ignorant  and  credulous  followers,  to  be  invulnerable. 
Murphy,  however,  fell  by  a  cannon-ball;  and  the  insurgents, 
destitute  of  experienced  leaders,  after  this  battle  were  no  longer 
formidable  to  the  government. 

The  monutain  in  this  parish  denominated  Croghan,  situated  on 
the  border  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  is  celebrated  as  the  district 
in  which  native  gold  was  discovered,  some  few  years  back,  in 
quantities  so  considerable  as  to  encourage  vivid  hopes  respecting 
the  existence  of  an  abundant  mine  of  that  precious  metal.  It  1^- 
pears  that,  about  the  year  1765,  there  was  found,  in  a  stream 
descending  from  this  mountain,  a  piece  of  gold  not  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  brass  nail ;  which  discovery  caused  many  neighbouring 
persons  to  pursue  laborious,  but  fruitless  searches,  after  a  more 
valuable  prize.  Many  touches  of  comic  humour  were  blended  with 
the  eagerness,  and  the  fallacious  character,  of  this  investigation. 
The  enthusiasm  of  a  schoolmaster,  over  whose  imagination  the 
idea  of  riches,  so  easily  to  be  obtained,  had  acquired  an  influence 
subversive  of  sober  judgment,  is  still  locally  remembered,  and  has 
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created  public  smiles^  through  t^  medium  of  a  farce  writtea  by 
0*Keefe,  under  the  title  of  the  ''  Wicklow  Gold  Minea." 

After  the  firat  casiod  diaoovery^  the  atreama  of  Croghan  {nroved 
nearly  as  barren  of  gold  aa  the  laboura  of  the  alchemiat,  until  the 
month  of  Auguat^  1796.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  a  man 
croasing  the  brook  perceived  in  the  water  a  piece  of  thia  aoyereign 
metoly  about  half  an  ounce  in  weight.  A  vigorous  search  waa  im- 
mediately renewed  amongst  the  country-people ;  and,  between  the 
34th  of  August  and  the  1 5th  of  October,  at  which  time  posaeamou 
,WB8  taken  of  the  ground  by  gOTemment,  it  is  believed,  that  aa 
much  gold  was  found,  and  sold  on  the  spot,  as  amounted  to 
^10,000  brishcarreucy.  The  average  price  paid  was  3/.  15a.  per 
ounce,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  supposed  to  have  been  found  waa 
consequently  ^fi66  oimces.  We  present,  in  the  annexed  note,  a 
summary  view  of  the  scientific,  but  unsuccessful,  methods  anbe^ 
quently  used  to  discover  veins  productive  of  gold  in  this  mountain.* 

*  The  gold  discoTered  at  Croghan  was  ''  found  in  lamps  (one  of  which 
was  nine  ounces  in  weight,  a  second  eighteen  onnces*  and  a  third  even 
twenty-two  ounces),  and  in  grains,  in  some  cases,  under  a  very  consider- 
able depth  ^fsoU,  mixed  with  clay,  grayel,  sand,  fragments  of  rock,  and 
netallic  tohstances,  forming  a  kind  of  stratum  next  to,  and  reposing  am 
the  subjacent  solid  rock.  GoTemment,  in  consequence,  establislied  stream* 
works  on  the  several  streams  descending  from  the  mountain,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  gold.  In  the  processes  of  washing,  by  which  all  the  metallic 
particles,  dispersed  through  the  soil,  are  collected  in  a  concentrated  mass, 
and  which  are  well  known  to  professed  miners,  it  was  shewn  diat  the  native 
gold  was  constantly  attended  (more  particalarly  in  6ie  principal  stream- 
work  of  BaUinvally  stream)  by  quartz,  magnetic  iron-stone,  (some  in  the 
octahedral  form),  magnetic  sand,  cubical  and  dodecahedral  iron  pyrites, 
specular  iron  ore,  brown  and  red  iron-stone,  iron  ochre,  tinstone  chrystals, 
wolfram,  and  grey  ore  of  manganese.  It  appeared  also  that  the  gold, 
magnetic  ironstone,  and  wolfram,  were  each  of  them  frequently  intermixed 
with  quartc  s  and  also  that  the  gold  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occnmd 
Sncorpoiated  with  iron  ochre,  and  even  with  wolfram. 

'^  A  due  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  in  connexion  with  the 
known  existence  of  metallic  veins  in  the  mountain,  led  to  the  inference 
that  these  veins  might  upon  adequate  trial  be  found  productive  of  gold;  and 
hence  the  directors  of  the  works  were  induced  to  propose  to  government 
to  extend  their  researches  upon  a  systematic  plan,  in  order  to  ascertain 
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At  tbe  distance  of  one  mile  to  the  left  of  die  nnall  towft  of 
Amghrim,  is  the  residence  termed  Chne-,  and,  at  the  same 
distance  on  the  right,  is  Bafymamu,  an  antient  seat  of  a  branch 
of  the  Byrne  family,  denominated  after  this  phice.  Distant  from 
Aughrini  abont  fbJit  miles,  is  BA&YBfeo,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Syms« 
The  latter  demesne  is  well  planted,  and  commands  very  impiressive 
views  oyer  nwild  and  mountainous  district,  in  wldch  the  sublimity 
of  natnre  is  scarcely  softened  by  a  single  effort  of  art* 

TiNBHBLV,  distant  from  Dublin  forty-one  miles,  is  situated  in 
a  mountainous  country,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  over 
which  is  a  stone  bridge  of  two  ardies.  This  town,  or  village, 
was  entirely  destroyed  during  the  troubles  of  1798,  but  was 
shortly  after  rebuilt,  in  an  improved  manner.  A  neat  market- 
house,  over  which  is  the  Sessions-room,  was  then  erected  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  -Witlun  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  town,  stood  the  ruins  of  Coolrus$  (the  Coiha,  as  we 
presume,  of  the  unfortunate  Thomas  W6ntworth>  Earl  of  Strafford, 
so  often  noticed  by  him  in  his  letters) ;  to  which  place  the 
inhabitants  have  given  the  name  of  Black  Tom* 8  buUdingfS,  Many 
of  the  modem  houses  in  the  town  have  been  erected  with  the 

ike  trath  of  this  conclusioii*  Th«  meataree  suggested  for  this  purpose 
were,  to  continue  tlie  stream-works  to  the  head  of  tiie  several  streams :  to 
examine  more  narrowly  the  solid  mass  of  the  mountain,  by  means  of 
trenches  cut  in  every  direction  down  to  the  firm  rock ;  to  explore  more 
fully  the  veins  already  known,  and  those  that  might  be  discovered  by  the 
trenches  on  the  snrfiu:e  of  the  rock ;  and  lastly,  to  try  these  veins  in  depth, 
by  means  of  a  level  or  gallery,  to  be  driven  into  the  mountain  in  a  direction 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  general  range  of  the  veins. 

''  These  measures  met  the  approbation  of  govenunent,  and  were  con- 
sequently carried  into  effect.  Numerous  trials  were  made  by  driving  and 
sinking  on  the  veins  previously  known,  and  subsequently  discovered. 
The  mineral  substances  obtained,  were  subjected  to  the  operations  both  of 
fire  and  of  amalgamation  ;  but  in  no  instance  was  a  particle  of  gold  elicited 
from  them,  either  by  the  one  or  the  other  operation. 

^  The  result  persuaded  governments  that  'no  gold  was  to  be  found  as 
an  inherent  ingredient,  in  the  veins  which  traverse  the  mountain,  and 
hence  they  were  induced  to  abandon  the  works.'*— Remarks  by  Thomas 
Weavers,  £sq«  Parochial  Surveyi  vol.  ii.  pp.  30-33.   . 
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sUme  and  brick  taken  from  those  niui8>  vrUch  dosely  resemUed 
the  remains  of  Jigginstown  Palace^  near  Naas,  commenced  by  the 
same  nobleman. 

Cabnsw,  a  small  town  in  the  barony  of  ShiUelagh^  containing 
the  remains  of  a  outle,  or  strongly-embattled  house,  said  to  Lave 
belonged,  formerly,  to  the  OTooles,  is  also  on  the  estate  of  Earl 
Fitswilliam.  The  king's  troops  were  here  defeated  by  the  insur- 
gents, on  the  3rd  of  July,  1798.  Tamacork,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Sherwood,  near  this  place,  was  burned  in  1797^  shortly  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion :  and  it  is  observable  that  this  was 
the  first  outrage  of  the  kind  perpetrated  in  this  county  at  that 
disastrous  season. 

The  village  of  Aghold,  or  j^gk-uaUI,  presents  some  mins  of 
a  monastic  institution,  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Archdall^  togetlier 
with  remains  of  stone  crosses. 

Baltinolass,  a  town  of  some  consideration,  distant  from 
Dublin  twenty-nine  miles,  is  situated  in  a  valley,  watered  by  the 
river  Slaney,  over  which  is  here  a  stone  bridge  of  four  arches. 
This  place  lias  been  thought  to  have  constituted  a  prindpal 
station  of  the  priests  who  sacrificed  to  Baal,  or  the  Fire,  the 
emblem  of  the  Sun ;  and  thence  to  have  been  termed  Beal»imme' 
glass,  the  clear  fire  of  Baal.  John  Stratford,  Earl  of  Aldboroogb, 
now  bears  the  title  of  Baron  of  Baltinglass,  to  which  dignity  bis 
family  was  advanced  in  1763. 

The  family  of  Eustace,  or  Fitz  Eustace,  were  lords  of  this 
manor  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  James  I.  Thomas 
Edstace  was  created  Viscount  Baltinglass,  in  1541,  by  the  former 
king;  and  the  turbulent,  but  brief,  annals  of  this  frunily,  bear 
frequent  reference  to  the  place  whence  their  title  was  derived.* 

*  These  potent  TiicoantB  shared  in  the  memonble  rebelliou  of  the 
great  Earls  of  Desmond,  in  whose  downfiUI  they  also  partkifMiled.  The 
above-mentioned  Thomas  died  in  1549,  and  was  tncceeded  by  Roland,  Ui 
eldest  son.  James,  Srd  Viscount  Baltinglass,  son  of  Roland,  was  a  maa 
of  a  restless  character,  and  engaged  actively  in  the  rebellions  of  flts- 
gerald.  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  of  0*Neill.  In  September,  1580,  he 
war  on  the  English  governor,  Arthur,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton;  bat,  ia 
S7th  of  Elizabeth,  being  convicted,  with  his  four  brothers,  of  Mgb 
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An  Abbey  was  fonnded  at  Baltinglass  in  1148,  or  witbin  the 
three  sacceeding  yean,  by  Dermod  Mac  Morongb,  King  of 
Leinater,  in  which  boildiag,  according  to  some  writers,  that  dero- 
gate prince  was  interred.  This  religions  house  was  fonnded  for 
Cistertian  monks;  and  John,  Earl  of  Mortaign,  afterwards  King 
John,  was  amongst  its  most  liberal  benefactors.  Albin  0*Mo11oy^ 
Abbot  of  Baltinglass,  was  distinguished  by  a  controversy  with 
Giraldns  Cambrensis,  caused  by  a  sermon  preached  by  the  abbot 
in  Christ-Church,  Dublin,  in  which  he  severely  censured  the  ill 
example,  as  r^^arded  incontinence,  set  by  the  clergy  who  entered 
Ireland  from  England  and  Wales.  From  a  curious  passage  in 
the  annals  of  this  monastery,  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  country  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Abbot  of  Baltinglass,  in  the  year  1314,  received  permission 
of  government  to  hold  conferences  with  the  septs  of  the  OTooles 
and  the  O'Byrnes,  *'  and  many  others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  denominated  Irish  felons,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
from  them  the  goods,  chattels,  &c.  of  which  the  abbot  had  been 
robbed,  or  a  fnU  equivalent  for  the  same.'*  The  abbot  was  a  lord 
of  parliament,  and  the  house  was  richly  endowed.  In  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  Henry  VIII.  a  grant  was  made  of  the  dissolved 
monastery  to  Thomas  Eustace.  Lord  Kilcdlen  (afterwards  Vis- 
count Baltinglass.)  On  the  forfeiture  of  the  Eustace  estates,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  same  property  was  bestowed  upon  8i^ 
Henry  Harrington. 

Considerable  remains  of  the  abbey  are  still  standing;  from 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  a  less  extensive  fabric  than  the 
abbeys  of  Dunbrody  and  Untem,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  but 
to  have  been  built  nearly  on  the  same  plan.  The  steeple  occu- 
pies the  centre ;  and  six  pointed  arches,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
side  aisles,  are  still  preserved.    There  are  also  remains  of  an 

the  etUtoB  of  all  were  coaflacated  to  the  crown*  by  a  ttatute  emphatically 
temed  the  **"  SUtute  •f  BaUingluMSi**  which  renders  any  kind  of  in- 
heriUnce  forfeitable  for  treason.  Lord  Baltinglass,  in  the  year  1584, 
retired  to  the  Continent,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  relations  and 
adherents. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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east  wiiufow^  wbich  was  composed  of  three  narrov  ligbts.  The 
ehancely  with  some  additions,  acts  as  the  parochial  church. 
Aldborough  family  have  here  a  sepulchral  vault,  but  do 
mental  erection.  The  graves  in  the  adjacent  cemetery  are  planted 
with  flowers  and  shrubs,  productive  of  a  soothing  and  gratefol 
effect. 

w  > 

The  Cattle,  originally  the  residence  of  the  abliot,  and  afters- 
wards  of  the  Viscounts  Baltinglass,  is  an  irregular^  and  not  very 
«ctensive  structure,  evidently  built  at  different  periods.  Hie 
otttwttrd  doors  are  in  the  circular  mode  of  architecture,  whibt  other 
parts  are  of  various  less  antient  ages. 

The  town  contains  many  eligible  private  dwellings,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged,  with  some  success,  in  the  linen  and 
woollen  trades.  This  place  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  the 
^5th  of  Charles  IL.  under  the  name  of  the  "  sovereign,  burgesses^ 
and  free  commons  (twelve  in  number)  of  Baltinglass.**  n«vioii4 
to  the  union,  two  members  were  returned  to  parliament.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel  is  a  spacious  and  respectable  building. 
We  regret  to  close  our  notice  of  this  town,  by  observing  that 
great  excesses  were  here  committed  during  the  troubles  of  the 
year  1798.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  lumdsome  seat 
of  the  Stratford  family. 

Stb^tford-upon-Slanst  is  a  small  but  pleasant  town, 
chiefly  erected  in  recent  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earb  of 
Aldborough.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  and 
)UA  a  neat  church  and  a  convenient  market-house.  The  river 
Slaney  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  four  arches.  The  cotton 
trade  is  cultivated  at  this  place,  on  a  scale  rather  extensive. 
The  calico-manufactory  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  abont 
^4Ofi0O}  and,  in  prosperous  seasons,  affords  employment  to  not 
less  than  500  persons. 

On  the  border  of  the  river  Slaney,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above 
town,  is  Saundbr8-6bovb,  the  handsoBie  seat  of  Morky  Sanndcn, 
Esq.  Numerous  relics  of  the  moose*deer  have  been  dieoofcnd 
in  marie  pits  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Near  the  village  of  Donwd,  on  the  summit  of  Sliabh  Grra, 
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often  mUM  tfii  Cnacs  Moumtaiw^  is  a  nide  work  at  nUme, 
tticloMBg  an  area  m  whioh  it  s  well>  atill  frequented  by  pilgriina. 
Hie  oaNworlre^  twehe  feet  in  heigbl  in  the  most  elevaled  part, 
apfinoacb  towards  an  oval  form,  and  consist  of  roagh  stones,  the 
extreme  length  being  117  feet>  and  the  width  101  feet.  In  the 
ttorthem  and  widest  part  of  the  area,  are  some  traces  of  the  mde 
walls  of  an  oblong  building,  said  to  have  been  designed  for  a 
obmrch,  the  greatest  length  of  which  is  thirty-six  feet.  In  Gongh*8 
additioiis  to  Camden*s  Britannia,  vol.  iv«  are  a  view  and  plan  of 
this  antient  woric,  together  with  the  following  remarks  from  the 
pen  of-  the  late  Mr.  Beanford.  '^  Tradition  assert!,  that  these 
qtooeft  were  collected  somie  timeijnthe  twelfth  eehtory  to  build  a 
dMMroll,:and  to  pave  a  way  over  this  moniftain.fh^m  Old  Kilcullen^ 
in  the  eeimty  of  Kildane;  to  Glendaloch :  partDf  which  road  waa 
enecnted  from  Glendaloch  to  Glendasann  for  some  miles. along  the 
vaUey^  and  still  remains  perfect)  but  the  work,  on  some  account, 
was  discontinued,  and  the  materials  for  the  church  remain  to  this 
day  in  their  pristine  state.*' 

Blkssimotom,  on  the  north-western  border  of  the  county,  is 
a  town,  of  small  population,,  but  is  agreeably  situated -on  risinf 
ground.  Before  the  Umo»  this  place  returned  two  members  te 
the  Irish  parliament. 

The  most  conspicuous  ornament  of  this  part  of  the  county  is 
RvssBoaovon,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Mllltown.  This  noble 
mansion  was  erected  after  designs  made  by  Mr.  Bindon,*'  and  is 
composed  of  stone.  The  principal  fa^e  has  embellishments  in 
the  Corinthian  and  Iimicordersi  with  statees  inserted  in  ax^olon* 
nade.  The  whole  range  is  said  to  extend  nearly  700  feet.  The 
interior  comprises  many- superb  apartments,  and  is  enriched  with 
a  collection  of  paifttings>  Ugbly  worthy  of  deliberate  inspeedoki; 

*  Bindon,  who  attained  cooiiderable  notoriety  in  the  onited  profefaiont 
•f  arcUtectwre  and  painting,  was,  as  we  believe,  a  native  of  Ireland.  He 
lived  in  habits  of  iatiSMty  with  Dean  Swifl;  Delany,  and  Dr.  Sberidaoi 
whoie  portraits  be  painted,  together  with  those  of  many  other  persons 
distinguished  in  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  ceatary.  Mr. 
Bindon  died  suddenly,  in  the  year  1765. 

V  2 
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.  At  a  short  distance  from  Riis«boroDgh^  on  the  left  of  die  great 
road  leading  from  Blessington  to  Balymore,  is  the  waterMI  tenaed 
PoiTi«-A-FHOVKA9  OF  PoLA«PBUCA,  (ike  Puck's,  w  DtmFt  HoU.) 
This  cataract  is  formed  by  the  descent  of  the  river  Liffey^  whoae 
accnmulated  waters  here  fall^  in  ponderous  magnificence^  down 
several  progressive  ledges  of  cra^^  precipice  ^  hnge  masses  of 
rock  impending  on  both  sides^  with  mnch  variety  of  pictnresqae 
effect.  The  great  body  of  precipitated  water  eddies  round  the 
abyss  into  which  it  descends,  forming  a  vortex,  of  fnghtfal  aspect 
and  prodigious  depth.  Owing  to  the  various  breaks  In  the  fiJI, 
this  cataract  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  picturesque  and  pleanng 
of  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  county  of  WicUow. 
The  single  burst  of  the  fall  at  Powerscourt  produces  astonishment 
in  an  unusual  degree;  and  many  adjacent  circumstances  are  truly 
attractive.  But  Poul«a-phouka  does  not  depend  on  a  first  im* 
pression  for  its  influence  over  the  feelings.  Its  charms  give 
greater  exercise  to  the  imagination,  and  afford  a  variety  of  pictures, 
independent  of  the  general  display. 

On  completing  our  notice  of  this  county  we  cannot  avoid 
observing  that  the  reader,  unacquiunted  with  its  finest  parts,  may 
possibly  be  of  opinion  that  we  have  formed  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  its  beauties  5  whilst  the  native,  or  traveller  who  has  investigated 
its  recesses,  will  scarcely  ful  to  turn  firom  our  pages  with  a 
persuasion  that  we  have  not  conveyed  ideas  suffidently  exalted 
respecting  those  dazzling,  soothing,  impressive  charms.  The 
splendour  of  nature,  in  many  parts  of  Wicklow,  transcends, 
indeed,  the  powers  of  '^  prose  or  rhyme."  Nor  have  the  warmest 
efforts  of  the  pencil  ever  communicated  a  due  notion  of  scenery 
8»  truly  captivating.  No  native  of  the  British  dominions  can  be 
justified  in  travelling  to  Italy  and  Switzerland,  in  search  of  beauty, 
until  he  has  visited  the  County  of  Wicklow. 

BND   OF  THB  COUNTT  OF   WICKLOW. 
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COUNTY  OP  WEXFORD. 

Tflu  ooiiBty  ooci^>ie8  the  60Ut]!b»easteni  angle  of  the  proriBo* 
of  Leinster^  lying  opposite  to  the  southern  part  of  Wales^  from 
which  it  is  separated,  on  the  east,  by  St.  George's  Channel. 
The  whole  of  its  aoathem  limits  are  also  washed  by  the  sea.  Om 
the  west  it  is  divided  from  the  counties  of  Waterford  aiid  Kil^ 
kenny  by  a  spadoas  bay,  and  by  the  river  Barrow.  On  the 
«orth,  and  north-west,  it  is  separated  from  the  counties  of  Carlow  ^ 
and  Wicklow  by  ranges  of  lofty  mountains. 

In  general  character  of  surface,  this  is  ht  from  being  a 
mountainous  district.  A  chain  of  elevations  runs  along  the  souths 
forming  the  natural  limit  of  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie; 
The' county,  in  other  parts,  is  plentifrilly  studded  with  single 
hills,  often  of  considerable  height.  According  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Fraser,  author  of  the  '*  Statistical  Survey,"  the  county  of 
Wexlerd  extends  thirty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-fo^r 
miles  in  bretdth.  It  is  divided  into  eight  baronies,  namely^ 
Gan^;  Baliagheen;  ScurewaUh;  Bantry-,  SMihrnei  8helmaliere$ 
JSargic}  and  F&rth.  These  are  subdivided  into  142  parishes.  The 
principal  towns  are  Wexford  and  New  Ross,  each  of  which  sends 
one  representative  to  the  imperitd  parliament. 

The  river  Slaney,  which  is  navigable  between  Wexford  and 
Eniscorthy,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  county  from  north* 
west  to  80uth*east,  receiving  in  its  progress  the  tributes  of  the 
Banna  and  numerous  minor  streams.  The  banks  of  the  rivet 
Banna  are  in  many  parts  well  wooded,  and  produce  a  diversity  of 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  which  will  scarcely  sink  in  estima* 
tion  when  compared  with  river-views  more  celebrated,  because 
situated  in  parts  of  the  island  more  frequently  visited.  It  must» 
indeed,  be  confessed  that  the  attractive  parts  of  Wexford,  as 
regurds  picturesque  display,  are  chiefly  found  on  the  borders  of 
^hese  lovely  waters.    In  other  districts  a  great  want  of  woo4 


prcTuls,  except  in  the  vidnity  of  ornamented  dwellings ;  tad  the 
predominating  features  partake  little  of  boldness  or  TarMtf. 
There  are^  however,  many  circumstances  to  atone  f<v  these  defi- 
ciencies. Some  yery  interesting  recollections  of  local  hisboaj 
inspirit  the  traveller's  investigations^  and  he  is  often  cheared  ui 
Ids  jpiog^ess  by  the  view  of  motel  beanty/as  exhibited  in  tiie  as- 
pect of  an  indostrioos  and  welUregnlated  pepalatioii. 

As  this  connty  is  destitute  of  limestone,  it  alfords  a  sn&ee 
toid  chaaacter  of  country  remarkably  diffiireiit  to  mott  parte  of 
Ifeeiand.  ^  No  mines  are  now  worked,  a(Kthoughth«pe  are-sMie  rea- 
sons for  belwmng  that  silver  and  lead  were  foriaerly  diseo¥ered  ie 
considerable  quantities  ^  nor  are  tiiere  any  duumfiMStares,  yieUiay 
a  profitable  surplus  after  home-consumption.  This  is  chiefly  aa 
agiicttltural  county;  and  a  considerable,  and  iacreasteg,  degree 
of  skill  is  evinced  in  mostdqpartments  of  husbandry,  flatiey  is 
the  grain  of  greatest  prevalence;  but  wheat  and  beans  mw like* 
wise  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scide,  and  large  ^umtil&Hi  i^ 
eom  are  exported,  both  in  a  ground  and  uagreand  state*  Davies 
arenomerous,'  atid  butter  forms  an  important  article  of  e^Mrta* 
tion^  bat  the  Wexford  dairy  is  by  no  .means  oonqNcuesn  /or 
eoGoeUence  of  management.  It  may  be  observed  l^aS  penllry  ef 
various  kinds  is  raised  in  unusual  quastidesi  and  it  ia  scsveely 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  solid  {denty  which  pervades  tUa 
Btoritime  county  is  increased  by  an  abundant  si^ly  of  ish. 

The  farms  are  in  general  of  a  moderate  sixe,  and  the  boildiiqfa, 
Uthough  erected  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  tenants,  are  often 
neally-oonstrocted  and  well  preserved.  The  fields  are.wMlbnaly 
email ;  and  the  traveler  will  not  fail  to  regret,  as  ^  as  relates  te 
beauty  of  country,  that  instead  of  hedge«rows,  amelioratiag  a 
widely  spread  tract  with  the  resemblance  ef  contkiued  woodhaid, 
the  fences  are  formed  by  banks,  phinted  wiUilhrse  on  the  aides 
and  tops.  The  thriving  condition 'in  which  these  ptantatieneef 
lurxe  are  maintained  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  leveals,  on  in- 
vestigation, the  unpleasant  fact  that  this  district  is  ill-pitivMed 
with  ftiel.  The  slender  ahrub  with  which  the  baaifil  are  ptealeil, 
acts,  indeed,  not  merely  as  a  fence,  but  is  eapsfoUy  grown- are 


MiiMlilile  rof  teort  Vil<iM6'itfti<te8  df  06iifltfn|HSMi  in  tlie^ivinenft 
Are.  Wiih  ilM  exceptida  of  Ubis  vrmnt,  %ht  conditioii  of  nwSeiif, 
fai  flMwl  ]^«rt8  6f  lAie'cMtity;  ^ftppeiors  to  be  very  saperior  to  tUt 
^  any  otlier  di«en«^  in  the  sontb  of  Ireknd.  The  fttnler  is  'sni'^ 
iroifikM  hj  cottfortk^  Die  ceftier  ier  decent  and  weU^cIdtbed.    A* 

a  Btrongly-marked  feature  in  the  attire  of  the  peasantry,* it  may 

—  »  •  •       • 

q|  obeetTed  tint  'they  yery  generaBy  wear  straw  hats  and  bon- 
nets, mannfactnred  by  themselres.  Shoes  and  stockings  are 
almost  aniVenally  worn. 

Amongst  the  principal  landed  proprietors  Mr.  Wakefield,  in 
lis  "  Aceonnt  of  Ireland/'  ennmerates  LoM  Monntnorris ;  L6fd 
tVurtsmooth;  Lord  Mealih;  Lord  Conrtown^  Lord  Spencer 
Citfchester;  Mr.  Oroghan;  Sir  WHLiam  Ooseley;  Sir  Broot 
Bridges;  Mr.  Annesley;  Mr.  Rose ^  Mr.'Nnnn'j  Mr.  Colclongh; 
Mr.  Alcock;  Marquis  of  Ely;  Mr.  Tottenham;  Mr.  Leigh;  Mrl 
Ram;  and  Mr.  (iarew. 

The  antiquary  is  gratified  witb  finding,  in  most  parts  of  (hii 
eoi»a|y>  but  particnlarly  in  the  neighboorhood  of  the  sea-coast; 
many  remains  of  ecclesiastical  and  military  stmctnres.  *  Sonlrii 
spedmens  of  the  latter  class  are  extremely  curious,  as  presenting 
^  earnest  eKannptes  of  cast^tM  bnildings  erected  in  Ireland 
by  the  Anglo  Normans.  The  artificial  elevations  locally  termed 
fathb,  are  Itlso^ireqnent,  bnt  arein  general  of  small  dimensions'. 
Not  amy  vestiges  oiF  Ronnd,  or  Fftlar,  towers  are  to  be  discovered. 
-  No  retnfns'Were  made  by  this' county  nnder  the  act  of  1^19, 
fcr  asotitainkig  ffhe  popaktioar  of  Ireland.  AccMRng  to  returns 
made  in  Hieyear  1831,  the  nvmber  of  honses  was,  in  that  year,^ 
H^^IS;   andtlteonmber  of  inhabitants  16d;304.  * 

fn  addition  to  the  above  general  notices  respecting  the  nbtural 
and  artificial  circnmstances  of  the  coontv  of  Wexford,  theire  is  tf 
tract  within  its  limits  which  has  an  imperative  claim  on  more 
^ateaded  'remark.  The  reader  will  readily  apprehend  that  we 
dadeto   . 

The  Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie. 
These  districte^^    so  interesting    from  their  connexion  with 
important  passages  of  history,  and  from  some  peculiarities  long 
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retained^  in  oontradistmctMiii  lo  the  itaUMrs  wUch  peiwuled 

ia  oth«r  parte  of  the  iBlaad^  occupy  tlie  aonth  oirti^ni>  d 

of  the  ooanty  of  Wexford>  and  are  open  to  tlia  aea  boik  on 

south  and  east.    On  the  north  they  are  separated  froB  tlie 

of  the  coonty  by  the  ridge  of  monatain  termed  the  ■iwmtwti  of 

Forth. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Fraser^  in  his  statistical  survey  of 
Wexford^  that  "  the  appearance,  of  these  baronies  from  tke 
mountain  of  Forth  is  not  unlike  the  qipearanee  of  theecMkkof 
the  county  of  Devon  from  die  moantains  of  north  DartoMire, 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scals»  The  whtde  is  well  mhabited* 
The  fiurm  houses  generally^  as  in  Devonshire^  built  with  mud  aaid 
thatched^  appearing  warm  and  comfortable^  with  eonvenisnt  out* 
bouses  a4)oining.;  even  die  very  small  fiMrmers^  of  fipom  five  to 
ten  acresj  have  thdr  habitations  contfortable  and  convenient.''-^ 
Improved  modes  of  husbandry  are  here  adopted  with  exemphury 
success;  and  the  whole  district,  as  compared  with  many  other 
parts  of  Ireland^  enjoys  an  enviable  state  of  i^pncutenral  proa-* 
parity. 

The  tract  of  country  now  comprised  in  the  baronies  of  Forth 
and  Bargie  (emphatically  termed  the  JBng&k  Baramm)  wa» 
granted,  in  the  year  1169,  by  King  Dermod  Mac  Moronglii,  to 
the  Constable  Hervey  de  Montmorency;  and  the  wIm^  distriel 
was  colonized  by  that  distinguished  person  and  his  adherents.  Ift 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  descendants  of  thof  e  colonists  have  con- 
stantly preserved  themselves  in  a  separate  community,  aa  regards 
language  and  manners,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  wliibt 
other  settlers  adopted  in  the  early  centuries,  die  tongue  and 
habits  of  the  Irish,  and  whikt  many  of  the  original  atodc  of 
natives,  in  succeeding  times,  assumed  the  BMdem  language  and 
manners  of  the  English. 

The  late  General  Vallancey,  in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  eeeond 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  preaents. 
the  following  remarks  (which  although  far  from  being  completely 
satisfactory,  are  still  too  curious  to  be  omitted),  concerning  the 
state  of  these  baronies  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


J 
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**  Wbm  we  were  first  aoq«aiiitei  with  tUe  oolmiy^  a  few  of  bot^ 
Mzes  wore  the  encient  dress  $  that  of  the  men  was  a  Aott  coat, 
wdstoosft>  and  trniA  breeehes^  with  a  rovuid  hat  and  narrow  brim : 
that  of  the  women  was  a  short  jacket,  a  petticoat  botdered  at 
kottaa  with  one,  two,  or  three  rows  of  ribband,  or  tape ,  of  a  dif» 
fareat  eolonr ;  the  dress  of  the  head  was  a  kircher.  The  people 
0I  these  baronies  live  well,  are  inda^tvioas,  cleanly,  and  of  good 
meials;  the  poorest  facner  eats  meat  twiee  a  wedc,  and  the  table 
of  the  wealthy  farmer  is  daily  corered  with  beef,  mntton,  or  fowl. 
Theberccageis  home-brewed  ale  and  beer,  of  an  excellent  flavour 
and  cohNir.  The  houses  of  the  poorest  are  wdl  built  and  well 
thatched  5  all  have  out^-oflices  for  cattle,  fowls,  carts,  or  cars. 
The  petyle  are  well  clothed,  are  strong  and  laborious.  The 
women  do  all  manner  of  rustic  work,  ploughing  excepted}  they 
receive  equal  wages  with  the  men.  The  professed  religion  here 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  j  there  are  about  one  hundred  catholics  to 
one  protestant.  Marriage  is  solemnized  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  Irish.  The  relations  and  friends  bring  a  profusion  of 
viands  of  all  kinds,  and  feasting  and  dancing  continues  all  the 
night}  the  bride  sits  veiled  at  the  head  of  the  table,  unless  called 
out  to  dance,  when  the  chur  is  filled  by  one  of  the  bride-maids. 
At  every  marriage  an  apple  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  thrown 
among  the  crowd ;  a  custom  they  brought  from  England,  but  the 
origin  of  it  has  not  descended  with  it." 

The  enlarged  interchanges  of  society  which  have  rapidly 
taken  place  in  recent  years,  have  not  fiedled  to  e£fect  great  altera- 
tions in  the  manners  and  fashions  of  these  remote  baronies.    The 

« 

dialect  aalong  cherished,  and  found  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
life  in  less  eommercial  periods,  is  now  confined  to  the  aged,  and 
the  very  humble  and  recluse.  The  antient  dress  is  entirely 
abandoned,  and  with  it  have  been  discarded  many  of  those  broad 
peculiarities  of  manner,  which,  down  to  the  middle  years  of  the 
last  century,  rendered  the  inhabitants  so  entirely  distinct  from  the 
people  in  every  other  part  of  the  British  dominions.  Whilst 
adopting  a  modern  exterior  and  tongue,  they  have,  however,  re- 
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Mued  nraeh  of  their  vMeat  Onfi&Atf,  iaimMaj  «f  Wiit,  aad 
iBdependnicd  oi  ipint.^ 

In  regard'  to  the  hmgnagt  which  pnmiM  in.  flwM  twwwihe, 
it  has  becft  enoneoiHly  Btated^  by  the  mtfaors  of  SeinM's  Topo** 
grlifdiy  of  Iretand,  tint  the  ''  uitia^  BriUsh,  or  Celtic/'  has  baea 
hiere  preserved  in  great  parity.  General  Vallaieey,  m  Hm  «noik 
ttted  abdre^  preaente  a  brief ''  Vocabnbry  of  the  iuigmge  el  the 
Baronies  of  Forth  andBargio}"  limn  which  iCa  aiinity  with  te 
Anglo-Saxon  will  be  readily  pereetred.  1V>  this  Voeabidary  Vial« 
fanoey  subjoins  an  ''  old  song,  in<the  ^Kalect  of  thieve  baroaiea," 
which  he  beUeres  to  have  been  *'  handed  down  by  tradiiioii,  firoai 
die  errival  of  the  colony  in  Ireland."  We  present  two  stamae, 
with  the  translation  afforded  by  General  ^Valhuicey.  Theantafeet 
is  the  ''  game  at  ball  caBed  Camdnn^  or  Hnrly :  the  fxnie  a  ilinnA 
holy^ay/* 

*'  Yentey  wliad  a  baree,  gist  in^  oor  hone 

Are  i^entriie  ware  bibem,  amefeill,  con  no  stone. 
Yith  Mnilere  bad  ba  hole,  t'was  me  ToBuneen, 
A.t  by  mUluck  was  I  pit  t*drive  in* 

^  Jottd  an  mondy  vren  earcbee  ete,  was  i  Vowijk 
Zitch  Yaperren»  an  shimmereen|  fan  ee  daff  i  tha'r  scath 
Zitch  blakeen,  an  blayeen,  fan  ee  ball  was  ee  drowe 
Cbote  well  ar  aim  was  t*yie  onz  n*eer  a  blowe. 

**  Yesterday  we  bad  a  gaol  just  in  our  hand. 

Their  gentry  were  quaking,  tbemselves  could  not  stand. 
If  good  for  little  had  been  buried,  It  had  been  my  Tommy. 
"Who  by  misluck  was  placed  to  drive  in» 

'*  Tbrdttgs  and  crowds  from  each  quarter  of  &e  Lough 
each  vapouring  and  glittering,  when  stript  fn  teir  tblrts. 
Bach  bawling  and  shontingi  when  the  ball  waa  iktmmn  i 
I  saw  their  intent  was  to  give  as  ne'er  a  s(roks.*'t 

*.  Amongst  minor  singularities  in  rnral  life,  still  remaining,  may  be 
enticed  the  custom  of  regularly  going  to  bed  for  about  two  hoars  after 
dinner,  during  the  summer  season  i  in  consequenee  of  which  ladelfeacet 
the  farming  labourers  work  until  a  very  late  hoar  in  the  •▼ening.  Where 
this  custom  prevails,  the  doors  are  closed,  and  a  silence,  Hke  that  of  deep 
night,  reigns  at  mid-day. 

f  After  reading  these  verses,  we  can  readily  suppose  the  correctness 
of  the  following  anecdote,  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Shaw  Mason's  Par^ 


It  ia  uniformly  admitted,  uid  is,  indeed,  conchiriTely  ascer- 
t«iied  firami^the'ttttor  ol  Ustory,  that  tiMM  diatrictB  were  entirely 
colmMsed)  liyUie  Constable  de  Mbotneraacy,  Ins  family  andibl- 
kmrerB,  ^ho*  oanaed  the  naiivi^  to  retire  into  ^e  neighbooHng 
CMWtrie&oif  Denes- and  H^Kinsringh.  The  EngHsh  possessbna 
of  the  4e  Mansooe,  ot  Montmorencys,  iay  prindpaUy  in  Bdmer<- 
aetsUre,  nt  HnntqyyUe^  Bath>  &c;  md  those  of  the  barons  aoid 
kughts  who  aocompanied  Hervey  de  Montnontncy  and  PitMih|ditn 
were  chiefly  silnaitad  in  the  same  Oontity,  or  in  neighbowing 
diiferiets;  it  is  reinarlied  by  the  CbevnBer  de  Montmorency  that 
some  tiaces  of'  the  antimt  ^Kalect  of  the^boronies  of  Forth  sod 
BiRi|[ie  are  still  distinguishable  among  the  lower  orders  of  people 
in  8offierset8faire$  and  we  befiere  that  the  affinity  will  be  disooj- 
fsred,  on  a  dose  inTcst^atton,  in  a  greater  degree  thm  has  bona 
hitherto  supposed.*  Intermingled  with  this  dialect  of  the  Anglof^ 
Saxon,  is  perceptible  a  variety  of  words  introdnced  by  such  of  the 
eelony  as  came  from  Pembrokeshire,  some  of  whioh  are  obseryaMe 
in  the  Welsh  appeiktiens  of  places  in  these  baronies. 

chial  Surrey.  The  Rev.  W.  Eastwood,  who  contribated  to  that  work  a 
•CatiBtlcal  acconnt  of  the  Union  of  TacumBhaoe,  observes  that  he  was 
rsreently  in  a  field  on  his' farm,  reading^  Chaacer's  Canterbnry  Tales,  and 
••ar  to  labourers  who  were  convening  in  the  antient  Ingoage  of  the 
seath  of  Wexford.  *'  It  cluuiced  that  he  threw  liis  eye  towards  some  words 
that  he  fancied  might  resemble  those  they  were  repeating,  if  sounded.  He 
arrested  their  attention  whilst  he  read  the  lines,"  and  found  that  **  they 
were  fully  competent  to  interpret,  explain,  and  even  to  translate  every 
line  and  passage.*'  The  same  writer  notices  the  simplicity  and  pdcotiarity 
of  address  amongst  this  description  of  people.  **  On  pa«rfiig<each  other, 
they  ask) '  is.  H  long  since  T  meaningt  ^o  yoa  consider  the  time  4hat  I  bate 
keen  from  you  as  long  and  heavy  ?  and  the  reply  is  couched  in  artless  bat 
kind  conrtesy,  *  yeajoil*  " 

*  It  is  added,  by  this  erudite  and  truly  valuable  contributor  to  our 
work,  that  a  strong  affinity  is  likewise  perceptible  between  the  names  of 
▼arious  town-lands  and  places  in  the  baronies  of  Shelbutne,  Forth,  and 
Bargie,  and  In  Somersetshire.  The  most  remarkable  are  such  as  commence 
or  tensiiAate  In  P^Us^  or  Pyle,  In  Somersetshire  we  find  PylUtont  PplU* 
(aude:  HunttspylU^  &c.  names  which  existed  before  the  Norman  Conquest} 
and  in  Wexford  we  likewise  meet  with  CamppyUe^  or  Kempyhf  PyVe 
town  ;  the  Pylte,  &c. 
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WEXFORD^ 

The  capital  of  this  county^  is  situated  at  the  mouth  oi  the  rirer 
ISkney,  which  river  hercf  enters  the  Irish  sea*  The  site  is  hrw, 
and  sheltered  by  a  neighbouring  hill.  This  respectable  and 
pc^nlons  town  contains  some  handsome  domestic  buildings,  bet 
tiie  houses  are  in  general  marked  by  a  mediocrity  of  character. 
Several  of  the  minor  streets  are  by  no  means  remarkable  llor 
ckanliness  of  aspect^  but  there  are^  happily^  few  of  those  wretdied 
cabins  which  so  frequently  disgrace  the  borders  of  Irish  towns. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  town  of  Wexford  was  pos^ 
sessed  at  an  early  period  by  Danish  settlers  in  Ireland^  and  it  is 
asserted  by  the  late  Mr.  Beauford>  in  a  MS.  communicated  to 
the  present  writer,  (bat  without  a  due  notice  of  any  antieat 
authorities,)  that  the  town    "  was  founded  in  the  ninth  cen^ 
tury,  by  a  colony  of  Ostmen,  Danes,  or  FVissianSj  on  a  haf 
denominated  Garman,  but  by  them  termed  Waesfiord,  or  Washford, 
which  imports  a  bay  overflowed  by  the  tide,  but  left  nearly  dry 
at  low  water  ^  and  in  this  sense  the  same  as  the  English  fFaaket  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire.**    In  the  same  MS.  are  also 
the  following  remarks  :     "  Waesfiord,  or,  as  it  is  now  oorruptly 
written,  fFe^ford,  was  long  the  emporium  of  the  S.  E.  of  Ireland, 
and  the  port  of  passage  between  England  and  Ireland.    Here 
the  slave  merchants  assembled  their  slaves,  which  they  had  pur- 
chased in  England.    Here  might  be  seen,  says  a  monkish  writer, 
whole  ranks  of  fine  young  men  and  beautiful  women  exposed  to 
sale  in  the  slave  market  on  the  hill.    They  were  sold,  in  part,  to 
the  Irish  noblesse  and  herdsmen,  while  others  fell  to'the  Share 
of  foreign  merchants,  and  were  exhibited  in  the  slave  marts  of 
Rome  and  Italy.     Since  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford  have  been  principally  com- 
posed of  the  descendants  of  Frissians^  Anglo-Saxons,  Anglo- 
Normans,  and  a  few  Welsh,  but  no  Irish.    Even  at  the  present 
day  the  port  and  countenances  of  the  inhabitants  often  designate 
their  origin^  especially  among  the  females,  many  of  whom,  if 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  Netherlands,  might  be  taken  for  voi- 
table  Dutch- women.*' 
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The  town  was  antiently  gnrrounded  with  walls^  parts  of  which, 
and  the  castellated  buildings  with  which  they  were  strengthened^ 
are  still  remaining,  bnt  a  large  portion  of  the  present  town  stands 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  former  mural  lines  of  defence.  In  the 
agreement  between  Dermod  Macmorough  and  the  warlike  chiefs 
ftrom  Britain  whom  he  called  to  his  aid,  that  prince  promised  to 
cede  to  Fitzstephen  and  Fitzgerald  the  entire  dominion  of  the 
town  of  Wexford,  with  an  extensive  contiguous  territory.  Quick* 
1y  after  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Banna,  Fitzstephen  and 
his  associates  marched  towards  this  town,  which,  after  a  defence 
evincing  much  unskilled  bravery  in  the  besieged  party,  was  sur* 
rendered  by  capitulation.  Fitzstephen  and  Fitzgerald  were  now 
jointly  invested  with  the  lordship  of  the  town,  and  Hervey  de 
Montmorency  was  declared  lord  of  a  considerable  tract  on  the 
coast,  since  termed  the  baronies  of  Bargie  and  Forth.  Thus  took 
place  the  first  plantation  of  British  inhabitants  in  Ireland. 

For  many  subsequent  events  connected  with  the  sway  of 
these  new  lords  of  the  town,  we  necessarily  refer  to  the  pages  of 
general  history  5  bnt  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  Fitzstephen, 
who  had  raised  for  his  security  the  strong  neighbouring  castle 
termed  Carrick,  was  besieged  in  thkt  fortress  by  the  revolted 
inhabitants  of  Wexford ;  and,  sinking  the  victim  of  a  stratagem 
almost  unparalleled  for  baseness  and  depth  of  peijury,  fell  into 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  who  afterwards  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
retired  vrith  their  prisoner  to  an  island  situated  in  the  harbour. 
From  this  situation  Fitzstephen  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of 
the  English  king,  who  landed  at  Waterford,  in  October,  1172. 
On  quitting  Ireland  King  Henry  embarked  at  this  port,  on  the 
feast  of  Easter,  1173.  At  this  place  was  also  celebrated,  with 
much  festivity,  although  in  the  midst  of  warfare  and  alarms,  the 
marriage  between  Basilea  de  Clare,  sister  to  Earl  Strongbow  and 
Raymond  le  Gros,  ancestor  to  the  antient  families  of  Grace  and 
Fitz-Maurice,  the  former  of  whom  inherited  his  acquisitions  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  county  of,  Kilkenny,  and  the  latter  a  vast  dis- 
trict  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  denominated  Clanmaurice. 

The  next  event  of  historical  importance  in  which  this  town 


^M.  impSoaM*  relates  ta  tbe  inlMtine  wan  of  the  seventeoitli 
century.— After  tbe  saBgninary  reduction  of  Drogbeda*  and  tlie 
aiibaeqaent  snccesseg  of  Cromwell,  that  merciless  leader  appeared 
before  Wexford.  The  garrison  was  Btrengtbene^  by  9000.  troops, 
detached  fr<Kii  tbe  army  of  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde,  and  actife 
Bi^a«f«res  were  Uj^tn  for  a  vigorons  defence^  bnt  an  act  of 
treachery  led  to  the.  hasty  sarrender  of  the  town,  and  to  ooiiae* 
quQ^t  scenes  of  dreadfal.  cami^.  These  transactioBS  are  tlna 
stated  ,by  Leland,^  on  the  anUKHrity  of  Carte's  life  of  OrmosMl: 
''  One  Stafford,  governor  of  the  castle^  had  bean  saspected  by 
Ormond  j  but,  as  he  had  the  merit  of  being  a  catholic,  the  oqii»- 
missiouei:8  of  tmst  wo^ld  not  consent  to  remove  hiffl»  No  sooner 
ha4v  QvQwy^fiW.^  batteries  began  to  play,  than  this  man  adautfeed 
his  ^IdierjK  into  the  castle,  upon  .cpnditfons.  The  cittnena  Jwere 
sufldeiily  confonn^ed  at  sight  of  his  colours  waving  on  ibe  battle- 
ments, and  their  own  cannon  pointed  against  the  town.  In  the 
first  tumult  of  terror  and  conaternation,  they  sent  commiacMmers 
to  treat  wjth  the  ^nemy^  but  tbe  townsmep  were  imp«tteBt.ef 
d^^hffi  the  seldiera  ran  tumultno^sly  from  the  walls*;  every  nam 
coBSiiilted  only  his  .own  sfifety^  and  thus  were  aU  destroyed. ,  Hie 
enewy  gaified jthe  dty  without  further  resistance,  and  proeeeded  t0 
put  all  to  the.  sword  who  were  found  in  arms,  with  an  exeontioii 
as  horribly  deliberate  as  that  of  Drogheda*'* 

In  the  troubles  of  the  year  1798,  Wexford  unhappily  bore  ap 
aiuple  share.  The  town  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  insurgents,  and  constituted  the  theatre  of  nmny  appalling  ads 
of  outrage.  We  willingly  throw  a  veil  over  the  blood,  shed  in 
that  woeful  season^  by  each  infuriated  party»  It  may,  however, 
be  ^bsecved,  that  the  bridge  was  tbe  chosen  place  of  masaacre  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  retributive  vengeance  on  the  other  $^^  reosir 
lep^ipa  that  will  long  cause  the  passenger  to  look  with  a  thrill  of 
horr<w  and  disgust  on  that  £ftbric,  otherwise  eo  attractive. 

The  several  parishes  of  >ye3iiord  form  one  union,  to  which  eie 
added  some  parishes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  princ^ 
church  is  a  respectable. bnikliiig,  and  the  Roman  CathoUc  chapel  is 
spadous  and  handsome.    Here  is,  also,  a  friary,  or  estabUahmeat 
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of  secular  die^rgj,  <»  a  small  scale.  The  mined  cborch  of  St. 
MfLry,  in  one  of  the  united  parislie8>*h«8  some  traces  of.  semicir* 
cnlar  arches,  but  of  an  nnomamented  character,  together  with  a 
rqiw  of  pointed  ^arches,  supported  by  round  columns,  haying 
capitals  of  a  simple  construction  and  evincing  considerable  anti- 
quity. 

Previous  to  the  reformation  there  were  several  monastic  esta- 
blishments in  this  town,  of  which  the  following  were  the  principal. 
Considerable  remains  of  the  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  i^ 
state  of  ruin. 

A  priory  of  regular  canons,  often  called  tke  Priory  of  8t»  * 
Petor  akd  St,  Paul  of  Selsker,  This  house  is  said  to  hare  heem 
founded  by  the  Danes,  but  more  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the 
family  of  Roche,  who  are  known  to  have  been  munificent  benefac- 
tors. Here  John,  bishop  of  Ferns,  held  a  synod  in  the  year 
1240.  Sir  John  Talbot,  Lord  Talbot  of  Fumeval  and  fFojfiford, 
in  the  year  1418,  granted  to  this  priory  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas 
of  Carrick.  In  the  first  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  this  monastery 
and  its  appurtenances  were  granted  for  ever  to  John  Parker,  in 
et^e,  at  the  annual  rent  of  15s  -.0}.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  same  property  was  possessed  by  Phill^i  Devereux,  of  Wexford^ 
Gent.  The  prior  was  a  lord  of  parliament,  and  the  establishment^ 
was  richly  endowed. 

Without  the  town- walls  stood  a  Priory  of  KnigkU^kospiialier^^ 
founded  by  William  Marshal],  Earl  of  Pmnbroke.  Antecedent 
to  the  abolition  of  the  teni^lars,  this  house,  says  Archdall  *^  waf 
the  grand  commandery  5  but,  on  the  total  suppression  of  thos^ 
knights,  the  consequence  of  this  priory  gradually  diminished^ 
and  the  preceptory  of  Kilmainham  being  granted  to  the  hospi- 
tallecs,  it  immediately  became  the  grand  commandery  of  their 
order.*'  From  the  same  author  we  learn  that  the  ''  Conventval 
Franciscans  procured  a  settlement  for  themselres  in  this  town# 
11^  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  and  were  reformed  A.D.  I486.*' 

Among  the  few  public  buildings  for  civil  uses  are  a  cust<Mn- 
house,  on  a  limited  scale;  and  a  handsome  court-house,  on  an 
eligible  plan,  erected  after  the  design  of  R.  Morrison,  Esq. 
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The  river  81aney,  which  imparts  much  beaaty  to  this  neigh* 
boorhood^  and  is  navigable  between  Wexford  and  Eniscorthy,  is 
here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge^  at  once  convenient  and  omBr- 
mental.  This  is  one  of  the  etmctures  erected,  with  admirable 
skilly  in  this  part  of  Ireland  by  Emanud  €oxe.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  tolls  are  inadequate  to  the  repayment  of  the 
projectors  and  the  charges  for  necessary  repairs  3  in  consequence 
of  which  deficiency  in  finances^  the  bridge  is  falling  into  great  dila- 
pidation. 

The  Harbour  of  Wexford,  as  an  object  of  picturesque  scenery^ 
is  a  fine  and  estimable  appendage  to  the  town,  but  is  subject  to 
obstructions  which  much  lessen  its  importance,  in  a  navigable 
and  commercial  point  of  view.  This  harbour,  as  is  well  observed 
by  Mr.  Hay,  ''  is  formed  by  two  narrow  necks  of  land,  bending 
towards  each  other,  like  two  arms  closing  after  an  extension  from 
the  body,  which  appearance  the  river *s  mouth  assumes  by  its 
banks,  not  very  unlike  the  old  Hrseus  of  Athens.  The  extre- 
mities of  these  peninsulas,  denominated  the  Raven  on  the  north 
and  Roslare  on  the  south,  form  the  entrance  into  the  harbour, 
wluch  is  about  half  a  mile  broad,  defended  by  a  fort  erected  at 
the  point  of  Roslare."  Here,  unfortunately,  is  a  bar,  which  fre- 
quently shifts  its  position ;  and  the  harbour  is  so  shallow  that  no 
vessels,  drawing  more  than  ten  feet  of  water,  can  proceed  to  tbe 
town. 

The  trade  of  Wexford  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  export  of  corn 
and  malt,  of  which  former  article  considerable  quantities  are  sent 
to  Liverpool,  the  ships  bringing  cargoes  of  coal  in  return.  Mnch 
provision  is  also  conveyed  hither  for  exportation  from  Eniscorthy, 
by  means  of  the  navigation  on  the  river  Slaney.  Amongst  the 
numerous  inhabitants  are  many  truly  respectable  families,  nracb 
celebrated  for  hospitality  and  a  social  spirit.  The  assemblies 
and  evening  parties  are  conducted  in  a  liberal  and  judicions  man- 
ner.   The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  fish,  poultry,  wildfowl,* 

*  It  in  remarked  that  the  coast  of  Wexford  '*  has  the  peculiar  heaeit 
of  possessing  a  certain  grass,  or  sea-weed,  which  maintains  myriada  of 
wild  fowl,  and  gives  them  a  taste  and  flavour  superior  to  those  of  any 
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aad'otbtf  aitidos  of  domeBtkcoiisumptioiis  .and  it  may  be  con* 
fideatly  said  that  this  town  affords^  in  many  points  of  considera* 
tion^  a  Yory  desirable  place  of  residence. 

At  this  place  was  bom  Nichoias  Frcitck,  a  violent  party  writer 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  said  by 
Harris  (Ware's  Writers^  p.  16*7)  that  '^  the  calumnies  of  this  fonl- 
mouthed  author  gave  occasion  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  of  writing 
his  history  of  the  Rebellion  and  CivU  Wars  in  Ireland^  in  defence 
and  justi6cation  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond's  behaviour.*' 

Wexford  sends  one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament^  and 
Ipves  the  title  of  Earl^  in  the  Irish  peerage^to  the  family  of  Talbot^ 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury  in  England.  The  internal  government  ^f 
the  town  is  vested  in  a  mayors  mayor  of  the  staple;  ^  recorder; 
twobailiffaj  &c. 

CAmmxcx  Castlb>  the  structure  slightly  noticed  in  a  precede 
iilg,page>  is  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the 
town  of  Wexford;  and,  independent  of  other  claims  on  attention, 
is  extremely  carious,  as  being  the  earliest  military  edifice  con« 
atmcted  by  the  Anglo-Normans  in  Ireland.  This  castle  was 
erected  by  Lord  Robert  Fitzst^hen  de  Marisco,  who  entered 
Ireland  in  1169,  two  years  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Earl  Strong- 
bow.  The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  this  fortress 
is  the  memorable  siege  sustained  by  its  founder.— Fitzstephen 
had  weakened  his  garrison  by  sending  a  detachment  to  the  suc- 
cour of  Earl  Strongbow,  when  the  men  of  Wexford  suddenly  rose, 
and  laid  siege  to  his  castle.  The  fortress  was  defended  with  the 
ntmost  gallantry,  and  the  besiegers  were  repulsed  in  several  des- 
perate attempts,  when  they  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  and 
demanding  a  parley  assured  Fitzstephen  that  Strongbow  was  no 
more;  that  all  the  British  adventurers  in  Dublin  were  put  to  the 

other  place  or  country.*'  Amoa^t  various  kiads  of  choice  fish  taken  on 
this  coast,  the  oysters  of  Yfexford  are  particularly  esteemed.  About 
twenty  boats  are  employed  in  dredging;  and,  on  an  average,  not  less  ih^n 
forty  hnndred  oysters  are  taken  by  each  boat,  every  day  they  can  get  out 
of  the  harbour.  The  YTezford  oysters  usually  sell  in  this  neighbourhood  for 
about  sixteen  pence  the  hundred.  Parochial  Survey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  400|  401, 
VOL.  I.  z 
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nWf^di  MmI  ttiit  IMeric,  tlMf  I»b1i  V^,  wltli  bb  UtetphiM^ 
fttcegj  Wto  then  en  bis  iMr^h  %6  wmk  v«ftg«ttRcd  ^n  tlie  garriaoB 
of  Carrick.  It  is  said  tkey^iM«A  tbat>  iMmt  respect  for  bis  peraott, 
Ibey  wcMli  &voBr  tbe  eecepe  of  FittBeephea,  aAd  it  is  genervlly 
Iteltefedthat  a  pi^Mjessioii  of  tlttgj,  hkchkdHhg  tbe  biBhopsof 
ttlthB  or  Wetford^  and  KIkhre,  repiiitd  to  tbo  eastliS,  aod 
bolemnly  strord  .to  tbe  tmtli  of  tbe  iM»l%eiice  conveyed  by  tlie 
^M^knts.  ntsstepheift  credHed  tbnoefeb^  of  tbe  clergy^  aad 
yielded  to  bis  mcnrtaii  ^^ftefoies^  wbbse  ddp^tf  and  snbseqoeal 
Wbarons  treafii^  of  tbdf  pHsoner  we  baVe  riready  staled. 

The 'castle  is  seatM  on  tbe  pintiade  of  a  rock/  npoii  the  banit 
of  tbe  rfirer  Slttiey.  Tbe  rematns  M  p^eaMt  cbieiy  cmuBSl  of 
one  sqnare-ted  lofty  towef.  From  tUs  testij(#  iCiroidd  appeu* 
tbat  tbe  boilding  was  of  a  rugged  and  severe  cbaracter;  andil 
Xronld^  indeed^  be  absurd  to  look  for  oCber  lineameMri  in  tbe 
stractnre  erected  «t  a  season  so  priegnant  with  danger,  Tbe 
ioop-boles  of  tbis  antient  tower  are  itooMAllf  siiiaH$  aad  ttA 
doorway  so  low  and  narrow  tbat  it  etonot  be  ^eatered  wiAovC 
stooping  *  In  tbe  vicinity  <rf  tbe  tastle  is  a  bsadsQate-woodi 
bri<^e  over  tbe  Sbney^  built  by  Emannel  Coxe'3  and  fbe  ifa#s 
obtained  from  the  itsrfig  ground  of  tbis  neigbbonrhood  wft  ei^ 
tremely  fine.  Tbe  bay  is  bere  seen  to  great  advantage;  and^  in 
addition  to  tbat  lovely  -expanse  of  water^  tbe  {prospect  eombinai 
a  fine  vturiety  of  craggy  Tock,  ascending '  woddland>  and  d»isct 
monntain. 

Cakrtckmsn&n,  of  <7ABioiWNAif^  tbe  fsanBy  seat  of  lanMI 
BdWard  Deverettx^  Esq.  chief  of  tbat  nattie  in  Ireland^  is  siflfo  liHK 
ated  to  the  north*- west  of  Wexford.  This  famSy^  wbidi  bsi 
borne  a  distingaished  rank  in  the  connty  of  Wexford  ^ince  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  tbirteenth^centnry^  derives  its  descent  ^m  fhifip 

*  It  it  observed  by  the  CheTsHerde  Momtmoreney,  thst  there  isa  cle« 
retemblaace  between  Tnjan'i  tower  at  Pabo^pnd-pass*  on  the 
and  tbe  remhlnbif  toWer  irf  Carrt<^  castle.  Tbis  etilllitade  prevafls 
In  re^rd  to  the  ^ntralice,  wbere,  **  imtead  of  a  regular  door  way*  yea 
meet  fa  both  wbat  uiAy  cdn^ctly  be  caned  <he  mouik  ofm  dan,  or  cavm*** 
Kteay  oa  tbe  Origih  ofHbe  Iriab  riHaNTover,  pp.  7d-^Y4. 


Jkvmeux^  frA^tf  tte  naM  ia  UA^i,  who  pMMd^«r  from 
EnglMid  to  IhMf  otrnptryin  ^keyeior  193S»  wA  who  dedncei  Uo 
oriiiiik /rMP  tho  #me  toiueo  with  tlie  Earl  irf  i^^ 
Uerefi9ir«L  Sk^olA  PoTeraa  (wwiUhenoi^fMlynM&aidiD^^ 
ensiiiBg  ftge)  fonaded^  befiofe  the  year  l£8S^  die  aMMiaatery  ^  S** 
8ttvioiir>  in  the  town  of  New  Ross.* 


*  WeprMStt|iiMM«ctrael»flN>msg«aMlaficel«ces«atortfiliaBtiMil 
Curflyi  cMttttaalMled  by  the  GiMMlfer  de  BioMtauNnMcy,  wUcli  contslBt 
•a  maay  psrUcolart  of  topogrmphkal  Inl^Ugettco  tbst  we  Mgret  belsf 
f  revested  by  oer  Halts  from  iesertlnf  it  is  «n  ebtire  fonn.  (Hr  Jobs 
DevereaJTy  mentioeed  above  at  ftMiader  of  tbe  noiattery  at  Rott,  was  tbe 
eoa  of  Sir  Olepheo  of  Halyiaa^,  and  gnuidsoB  of  Mr  Rtfb,  wbo  cibtateed 
is  aMrdafs  Willi  his  wHbyAHsla,  daagbler  t»  ftk  Alexaader  Heaidett,  the 
flMMOr  efjtatjfwiiflr,  whkb  lor  mmmf  evbsefaeiil  ages  coesHtated  om  of 
dbe  prlMlpal  seats  of  m%  Ikmity.  fir  Nicholas,  .or  the  '*  white  kalght/' 
•who  marriwd  CatherUie  Le  Peer,  dawghter  of  Lord  Le  Poer^  of  Carragh* 
DOM,  bailt,  A.D.  1550,  <ho  emttU  of  JdMtit9t9wm  ia  tbe  bcuvoy  of  Bantry. 
'The  -castle  ceoslsled  of  a  eqaars  tower,  eaooaipassed  by  a  court,  flanked 
wHb  torn  tmnts.  Over  the  castle  #te  -was  Ibhnerly  a  stoae  (slace  re^ 
laoved  teOarlfiseaaB)  epoA  which  was  displayed  e  shMd  of  tbe  kumlif 
4inas,  Tts.  ai^feaf,  albssiTi^l^y  ia  chief  Aree  tortelses  of -fAs  Mcond,  and 
^Ihese  words  ia  raised  JeMsrst  *^  Orate  4^  aviaubas  Nich.  Deverevs  Bt 

DoBfdDA  Kaferins  Peer,  ejus  uaoris,  ^ui  hoc • .  .cendiderunt  A.  D. 

MDLY I«**  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  in  tbe  first  vol.  of  Mr.  8.  MasosPs 
^*  Parochial  Survey,^'  is  a  plate,  represeaUng  a  seal  and  an  Insci^on, 
relatinf  to  the  DcTerenzfisnilly*  Ibnnd  4n  4be  casile  of  AdsMstown.-  9lr 
Janes  DeTovenjc  was;  knighted  on  the  900k  of  lone,  1590,  by  Robert 
•Beversax,  Earl  of  £ssOB«  lo>d«iie«teaant  off  Ireland,  on  the  oecatf  on  of  Ids 
excellency  paytog  a  friendly  visitto  Ms  kinnaan  at  bis  castle  of  Baly- 
magir.    Tbe  name^  £tfe»  9ridg9  was  given,  at  the  sanbe  time,  to  «  new 
-bridge  that  bad  beeii  erected  on  the  Oorey  road  to  Wexford,  to  fhcilltale 
the  eai1*s  Jonmey ;  whidh  name  the  bri^e  sUn  preserves.    Sir  James  was 
a  man  of  great  power  In  Ms  comity,  and.  In  1597,  marched  at  the  head  of 
fbe  Wezfsrd  gentry  against  the  sept  of  the  Kavanaghs,  who  had  taken 
vp  arms  tefaivonr  of  O'lfdilf,  Bail  of  Tyrone,  open  which  occarionlie 
greatly  disOsgnished  ttmself*    phnip  Dererevx,  Bsq.  eldest  son  of  Ae 
nbore  Sir  Barnes,  hdd  eight  sons,  bnt  the  Issae  of  all  Is  snpposed  to  bo  now 
extinct,  except  ^e  posterity  of  Hoherff  to  whom  he  granted  the  maaer'  e/ 
CeHgeiMna,  whkh  charming  demesne  has  ever  since  continned  the  princi- 
pal family  seat.    Nicholas  Devereax,  son  of  the  above  PhUlp,  fbrfeited 
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Among  other  seftts  in  the  vietntty  of  WexfoTd  Is  Savnubka 
CouKT,  the  demesne  of  the  Eatl  of  Ahraii.  The  gronndft  nttadied 
,to  this  mansion  are  very  extensive,  and  are  adorned  with  mvdi 
venerable  timber,  among  which  the  oak  and  larch  are  coBspicK- 
o^s,  with  interspersed  evergreens  of  nnnsual  size  and  beauty. 

ia  1641 ,  amonif  other  estates,  the  manon  of  Balymagir  and  Adam%tommm 
^Aiaes  Deverenz,  of  CariifiiieliBO,  Esq.  ohtaiiiad  letters  palest  from  Kia^ 
Charles  II.  dated  1663,  gtantiag  him  seveateen  tonnlands  ia  the  conlks 
of  Wejiford,  Kilkeaay,  and  Waterford.  He  represented  the  town  of  Eaia- 
corttiy  ia  King  James's  parliament,  1689 1  and  during  the  siege  of  Limerick 
commanded  a  company  in  Colonel  Butler's  regiment.  Mr.  Deverenz 
married  first  (of  which  marriage  Bfr.  Archdall  makes  no  mention)  BiisnF> 
both,  daughter,  or  grand- daughter^  to  Bdward,  YiscottatGalmoj,  by  wbons 
he  had  two  daughters.  He  wedded,  aecoadly^  Ismay » daughter  to  Matthew 
Here,  of  Shandon,  Esq.  by  wham  he  had  four  sons,  and  two  daiughtnfik 
Aobert  Devereuz,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  the  above  named  Philip,  married, 
90th  November,  1710,  Lucy,  daughter  to  Sir  Laurence  Esmond,  Bart,  by 
Lucy,  or  Lnciut  daughter  to  Colonel  Eichard  Butler,  of  KUcaah,  brother 
to  James,  first  Duke  of  Ormond.  Robert  Deverenz,  of  Carigaseaan,  Baq. 
<third  of  that  name)  married,  in  1766,  MaryTbonaiine,  daaghtcr  t* 
Thomas  Ward,  Esquire,  of  Nowton,  county  of  Carlow,  aad  of  Mary, 
daughter  to  Edward  Hay,  of  Balynkeele,  Esquire,  one  oC  the  moat  beaa- 
.tiful  women  of  her  time.  This  marriage  is  seldom  mentioned  withoat  a 
notice  of  the  following  circumstances:  "  One  midwife  introduced  tlus 
couple  into  the  world;  one  nurse  gave  them  suck :  and  both  of  them  lay 
with  their  nurse  the  night  of  Miss  Ward's  birth." 

James  Ebward  Dbvbebitk,  of  Carigmeaan,  Eaqaiffe,  chief  of  dm  aame. 
and  the  present  proprietor  of  this  estotei  was  bora  S$ad  November,  1766. 
He  received  his  education  in  France.  In  1793,  he  was  named  one  of  the 
ii"^^  deputies  who  presented  the  petition  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland  lo  hb 
late  migesty ;  and  in  ISSO,  he  filled  tlie  same  situation,  as  one  of  the  dele- 
gates of  that  body,  sent  in  their  name,  to  congratulate  his  present  m^esly 
King  George  IV .,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Mr.  Deverenz  lac- 
ceeded,  by  the  will  of  his  kinsman,  James  Fanning,  Esqnire,  to  ll» 
inheritance  of  4he  lordship  of  La  Roche-Talboi,  in  Aiyoui  and  beiag  ia 
France  on  the  brealdng  out  of  the  late  war,  was  arrested,  along  with  maay 
others  of  his  conntrjrmen,  by  order  of  Nap^eon,  and  was  detainod  tiB 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XYIII.  in  1SI4.  Mr.  Deverenz  presented  to  the 
commission  of  privileges  relating  to  the  coronation  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, a  claim  of  hereditary  right  to  carry  ikbe  golden  rod  and  sceptre  of 


At  At  dbfcance  of  .^bovli  fosr  miieB.and  ft  hfttf  ftxwi  tke  sam^ 
town  is  Garrylouoh  Castle^  the  antient  seat  of  the  Stafford 
fiunily,  who  entered  Irelaod  in  th^'twelfth  ceiitary. 

Taohmon,  an  antient  bat  decayed  town,  distant  from  Wexford 
five  miltos  towards  .tbe.east,  is  approached  by  seme  of  the  worst 
loads  in  the  whole  isiand,  but  is  sitnated  in  a  C^ile  and  popolon^ 
tract  of  country.  This  town,  which  is  placed  near  the  foot  of 
tbe  nonntain  of  Forth,  consists .  chiefly  of  mean  cabins,  but- 
exhibits  yestiges  of  a  castellated  building  and  a  monastic  fonnda«- 
tion.  The  abbey  of  Taghmon  was  founded  by  St.  Munno,  other- 
wise named  Fintan,  who  is  recorded  to  haye  possessed  152 
disciples,  of  great  sanctity,  and  to  have  been  zealously  attached 
to  the  antient  manner  of  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Easter.  TTbis 
saint  died  on  the  95th  of  October,  AD.  634.  The  abbey  was 
plundered  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  917-  KingDermod,  or' 
Diarmod,  Macmorough,  in  his  charter  to  the  abbey  of  Ferns, 
granted  this  place  to  that  religious  foundation. 

Amongst  numerous  seats  in  the  vicinity  of  Taghmon  is  Hab- 
rsBSTOwir,  the  residence  of  the  antient  family  of  Here. 

HonsTOWN,  three  miles  west  of  l^hmon,  was,  formerly, 
a  seat  of  the  family  .of  Fuiiong,  sU{^posed  to  be  now  extinct 
in  the  legitimate  male  line,  which  family  founded  here,  in  the 
foorteenth  century,  a  monastery  for  Carmelite,  or  white,  friars, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Since  the  suppression  of  religious 
hooses  a  humble  convent,  of  three  or  four  monks  of  this  order,  haa 
existed,  under  the  protection  of  tMuperate  and  beoevolent  inha- 
bitants of  all  religious  persuasions.  At  the  dissolution  the  build- 
ings and  possessions  of  the  friary  were  granted  to  Sir  John  Davis, 
from  whom,  after  several  intermediate  transmissions,  the  property 
passed  to  the  family  of  Gough,  or  Goff,  who  have  a  residence  at 

the  dove,  and  alio  a  siiver  canopy,  tapported  by  four  lances,  as  his  ancestor 
did  nt  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.|  and  that  one  of  the  services  might  be 
allowed  to  be  done  by  deputy.  Upon  the  introduction  into  parliament  of 
certain  bills,  for  the  relief  of  the  catholics  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 
the  Kight  Hon..  Mr.  Plunkett,  this  gentleman  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Peel,  late  secretary  for  Ireland,  which  obtained  a  large  circulation. 


9M  BSiOTts*  or  iBKUunr. 

HoTitowftj  titiialed  on  mi  eminenee  ill  tin  mUit  of  flonrityng 
phntatioas. 

In  the  same  neigiibottrhood  ii  TdranrsAM  OmBBir,  a  fine  toil 
of  the  Tottenhaa  ftmiily. 

Nkw  Kom,  eitaiited  on  the  time  B«tow>  at  the  dktaiice  of 
stxty^feveA  «iileii  ftomI>obUn>  and  near  the  point  of  conAmoff 
between  that  rhrer  and  the  Nore^  is-  a  town  of  conitderable  eoctent, 
and  of  inm^eashig  ittportanoe.  The  Barrow  is  here  a  irif«r  oP 
noble  trfdth,  and  ioWa  |^t  the  qaaya  with  a  dep^  anffident  far 
the  navi^fatioa  of  Veaseld  of  a  large  aise.  Although  New  Rosa  ia 
possessed  of  pteaKar  advantages  fbr  the  cnitivation  of  commerae^ 
the  trad*  of  this  t6wn  remuned  long  in  a  droophig  oondition^  and* 
ia  stm  idadeqoate  to  the  expectations  whkh  might  be  formed  re- 
tfp^ftAng  a  place  4o  well'  sitoated  for  both  internal  and  eztarnal 
intercourse. 

This  was  a  ^'  bnrgesse  town*'  In  die  time  of  Edward  I.  by 
which  king  it  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  then  Marshal  of 
England.*  In  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  III.  a  writ  of  «tf  fod 
damnum  was  issaed,  at  the  reqnest  of  the  fieri  of  Norfolk,  tomaka 
tMs  (under  the  name  of  RonpwiMe)  a  free  port,  and  to  enable 
merdhanta  to  bring  iheir  ships  to  the  town  by  the  river  of  Bmr^ 
imum  (the  Barrow.)  The  faihabitaats  derive  sevcoral  of  their 
edsting  privileges  from  the  durter  then  granted.  In  IS7S,  this 
was'  declared  to  be  '*  an  antlent  boniogh  town/*  or  botoagh  by 
prescription. 

We  are  not  aware  tksl  tiie  town  of  New  Rosa  is  notloed  ia 
any  important  page  Ht  the  annals  of  wartee,  before  die  year  164), 
at  which  time  it  underwent  a  si^  from  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde. 
The  Irish  garrison  was  strong  and  wdl^pravided,  having  been 
lately  reinforced  with  9000  men,  whilst  the  ae'sailanta  were  dcfi* 
cient  in  ammunition  and  provisions.    Thus  impelled  to  prompt 


•  m.  penes  8b  W.  Ilslhafli,  miiHr  king  ef  arSM.  In  tks  14*  «r 
Xdwttd  I.  **  at  petHlea  oflko  haifsttet  ef  SUttp^nUj  lecteri  paicat 
were  granted,  that,  viler  proelaomtloa,  no  eae  Aoald  tmke  the  Ttelaabt 
Ae.  df  tboee  bergeawi  wltbovt  pa;faieBt>  niiler  great  ptaalcles.'*  Ret* 
Pi.  B.T. 
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and  dmrnin^  wo¥mm»  UvA  Ovii«m4e  «li$epipti4'«tke  ImtH  bgr^ 
8iflm«  ipd  snovMfM  in  miikkUig  a  bvoMh  i  jtait '  WM  iitmMf. 
rflp«l«od»  fpMh  eM«id«fii>kr  iMi.  Ho  vbortJir  aft^  raided  the 
8109^  aad  relrwted*  twlrda  tba  .«apital>  6ghti«g  wMh,  aad, 
iWoatsog^  by  Ike  pmj,  a  aafNtrior  wmy  vader  tbe  eommand  <mP 
Qtaeni  Vtmton. 

Ia  the  dkaatroaa  yetr  1T89>  Iloa^  saffpred  aaveroly  inm  Uk 
attack  of  Ibe  r^bels^  nbpiiiuuUly  v^der  tbe  epmaiiwd  of  3eaD^baiitp 
BffjenaL  Harrejr }  mi,  had  tba  cUaa^Uaa  of  tba  ^Miilaiits  aq^alicid 
their  payawial  rnumti^,  the  ^wn  unndd  prob^y  hava  f^lbni  a 
victim  to  Am  anaa.  la.oor  hriaf  oatUae  oC  tbia  tarbikknti 
tteMac6[>o, , wa  take  aa  o«ir  gai^  tba  Key.  JAPHflfi  (gordon  (Hist, 
of  tba  Rabdliaa.  i»  Irdaad^  }^ad,  1903)  by  >fbo)»  we  ana 
istfovoaed,  that  tiia  Tfbal  forca  adismeadt  on  tba  4tb  of  Jaiie>  tir 
Corbet-bill>  within  a  mtl^  of  tfiis  towau  Harrey  formed  tbe  pb»i: 
of  an  attack  on  three  differant^fiwta  of  -tba -lawn  at  pnutMij  hat  tto 
wa»l  of  HabiirdioatiiiiaiB  b^  k^aniperala  ftdlawars^  pra^an^  the 
aaa^detiait  of  tbia  da«g»*  Haatile  opaiatiaiis  cpaimaiiaad  at 
day«^aak«  an  tjhe  5(h  of  Jooe.  FindtegbialorceagaUedby a 
tm  ^^  ixani  tbe  ost-paata  of  4ba  garriaaai  Mr.  Harvay  ardarad  a 
brave  yaangMWi  of  tba  aame  of  Kirilyj  to  pat  hiiasdf  at  tbe  bead 
el  ftaa  haadfad  iaaa#  and  to  dialodge  tbe^orofqw  who  ware  giving 
thia  a^iioyaaoa.  Kdly*  £tfUow«d  aon^aadly  by.  a  amdi  greater 
inrnhMT  than  be iriabad^  «iaaated  bia  ittmwmfw}  bnt  bl»  meaj 
iaalead.oCaetncnag  *^  ^ba  mm  bady«  aa  tb^y  bid  baan  ordered, 
mbad  haadlang  k^  tba  taea^g  df«ve  boak  tbi  jfwtirr,  with 
a)aaightar>  an  tba  bifimi^^  ai^ad  tba  aeM#a»  a»i  being  foUoir  ad 
ia  thflir  autaeaa^il  aaM^.byaravd?  fram  tba  hiUj  aaapifld^  for 
aaaai  tina,  >naavly  nastara  of  tba  tpfnn/' 

Sliiihad'  with  the  anaeeia  af  ti^  preautora  iiaaat  in  an4 
liaMrtar,  tbe  aataaU  nag^astad  th^  arigiaal  plan  of  attaok  *'  The 
Ihiblin  aad  PonegaU  aiilitia,  apMiataining  theip  paats  at  the 
varkflMioaBa  and  a  atatioa  called  Fairgata,  praventad  them  fron 
praetrating  into  tbe  aeotre  of  the  townj  while  Malor-general 
Johnston^  tbe  camiaandiOT^  a  nun  of  oonBammate  courage  and 
farveot  aeal  for  tba  wel&re  of  his  aonnlry,  was,  by  vehement 


aiW  sttiutOM  OF  lASbAirv; 

exertkm^^  aid^  by  those  of  an  extraordiiiary  gentlemao^  «ai| 
i^lmbitatit  of  Rosis;  named  M'Cornuck^  labooring  to  rally 
discomfited  soldkry.  Brought  back  to  the  charge  by  nncomim  j 
efforts>  after  they  had  fled  across  the  rirer  to  the  Kilkenny  side^ 
tiie  troops  of  the  gallant  Johnaon  reoorered  their  poat^  and  drove^l 
the  rebels  from  the  town,  the  outskirts  of  which  were  now  in 
flames.  The  rebels  in  their  tnm,  rallied  by  thdr  diiefe,  retamed 
with  fary  to  the  assanlt,  and  regained  some  ground.  Again' 
dislodged  by  the  same  exertions  as  before,  and  a  third  time 
rallied,  they  were  at  last  finally  repulsed,  after  an  engagement  of 
siboTe  ten  hours,  en<ting  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

This  was  decidedly  the  most  sanguinary  battle  of  the  troubled 
year  1798,  and  was  attended,  with  some  scenes  of  diagnsting 
barbarity.  Although  the  pbioe  was  preserved  from  capture,  it 
suffered  greatly  in  the  assault,  as  not  less  than  300  dwelliags, 
eluefly  cahins,  were  reduced  to  tshes. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  domealie 
buildings  are,  in  general,  of  a  respectable  character.  The  whole 
were  formerly  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  traditionally  aaid  to 
have  been  built  about  the  year  1310.  These  were  staaifing  uniO 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  their  partial  destruction 
was  a  cause  of  s<Srious  regret  when  the  place  was  closed  to 
assault  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  Hie  riyer  Barrow  is  hoe 
crossed  by  one  of  the  handsome  wooden  bridges  erected  in  this 
part  of  IreUnd  by  Emanuel  Goxe>  having  foolpatiis,  a  poctcullis, 
and  ornamented  rulings.  From  yarious  parts  of  the  town  and  its 
environs  are  obtained  fine  views  of  the  river  and  adjacent  country. 

The  parish  of  St.  Mary,  New  Ross,  f<Mins  part  of  an  union, 
extending  over  several  contiguous  districts.  The  parochial  eharoh 
is  a  handsome  edifice,  completed  in  1813,  after  the  deB%n8  of 
Francis  Johnson,  Esq.  architect  $  and  there  is  also  a  new  and 
spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Here  is  a  charter-school, 
erected  in  1741,  for  sixty  children.  A  school  for  the  reception 
of  poor  Catholic  children  was  founded  at  this  place  by  Dr.  Pagan, 
who  expended  upon  the  institution  the  sum  of  ^,000. 

There  were  formerly  in  this  town  a  monastery  for  conventual 
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RpuidieanSj  fbooided  by  the  family  of  Denreax,  and  an  Angmti- 
iriaa  friary,  foanded  by  tliat  ai  Grace.  It  »  satiaAbctory  to  add 
that  aome  remains  of  both  atracUires  stffi  exist,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  antiquarian  visiter.  The  Monastsry  or  St.  Satioob  was 
erected  before  the  year  IMS,  by  Bir  John  Dererenx,  on  the  site 
ol  the  '^  Crouched  FViary/'  the  bnildings  of  which,  according  to 
ArchdaU,  were  destroyed  by  the  people,  in  consequence  of  a  friar 
having  killed  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  This  religions  honse 
does  not  appear  to  haye  been  richly  endowed,  and  was  granted*  on 
the  anppression  of  monasteries,  to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  The 
AueosTtNiAN  Friart  was  founded  by  Hemon,  or  William,  le 
Graa,  before  the  eth  of  Edward  IIL  (IdSd)  for  eremites  following 
the  mle  of  St.  Angnstin.  On  the  dissolution,  this  friary  and  its 
appurtenances  were  granted,  m  cmpUe,  to  Riehard  Butler,  at  the 
annual  rent  of  \7d*  Irish  money. 

Ross  gives  the  title  of  eari  to  the  family  of  Persons,  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Tlie  internal 
government  is  vested  inasoverdgnj  deputy;  recorder ^  baiM; 
and  town  derk.  This  is  one  of  the  staple  ports  for  the  exportation 
of  wool,  but  the  principal  attention  of  the  inhabitants  is  directed 
to  the  com  trade,  for  the  convenience  of  which  some  considerable 
storehouses  have  been  erected. 

At  CoBBBT-aiLL,  distant  nearly  one  mile  from  Ross,  is  the 
Mat  of  —  Corbet,  Esq.  Here  the  rebel  forces  were  encamped 
on  the  4Ui  of  June,  1798,  and  hence  they  proceeded,  at  day-break 
OB  the  following  morning,  to  the  attack  of  the  neighbouring  town, 
as  has  been  more  folly  stated  in  a  preceding  page. 

On  the  summit  of  MotmroARRBT,  a  lofty  hill  which  overiooks 
the  town  of  New  Ross,  is  an  antient  castle,  now  in  ruins,  which 
diiefly  demands  notice  on  account  of  the  fine  view  thence  obtained 
over  A  vast  extent  of  rich  country,  enlivened  by  the  flow  of  the 
Nore  and  the  Sarrow.  This  place  gives  the  title  of  viscount,  in 
the  Irish  peerage,  to  the  second  eldest  branch  of  the  honse  of 
Butler,  which  derives  from  Richard,  second  son  of  IHerce,  or 
Peter,  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory,  and  of  Lady  Margaret 
Fitagerald,  daughter  of  Gerald,  or  Oarret,  righth  Earl  of  Kildare. 


t)ie  i9or«.'iNP0i||>eroiift  town  cantmfigliwgwlKri  by  tbe  l^nn  of- 
Nmi^t  ftlthoogh  itfctf  ^  lu^tieiit  «teiidiiig, 

Cm>niuhs8>  a  hamlel^  dUtaat  idiont  w  i9ite  from  $bf  I^wb 
of  W^xfcurd  towards  the  sootli^-west^  near  the  place  at  wUdi  tka 
liver  Conig  falb  iatp  Banow  bartKHir,  or  i^  arm  of  tbe  iea  edieil 
Banow  rivari  ranked  a«  a  borongb^^wii  preyioan  ta  the  wMoa^ 
and  aeat  tfro  membera  to  parliament  f^r  the  Ely  family  ^  AlthoP^ 
longaimte  rednged  to  aelAte  of  ati^ant  humility,  thi«  ]|Bffikt»aik 
may  be  aaoeirtMied  by  8a£Meitt  eyidmieei«  was  fermerly  a  plaea 
of  much  popaideratioQ,  Mr.  FVaHfiTj  ia  bis  t$tati9ti<ial  Survey  ef 
Wexfordj  ob^m^es  that  he  bM  Imptqc^t  w  the  library  at 
Lambeth>  a  docqmeat  from  which  it  appeara  tb|it«  duriiig  ther 
away  of  the  Oatmen,  or  Paoea,  over  the  maritime  parte  of  Iielaadj 
silver  ore  was  found  here  in  so. much  abaodimce  that  the  Oatmea 
eatablishad  a  mb^t,  and  poiiied  pi^^^  of  that  metal*  We  are  not 
mformed  of  th«  date  of  tUa  MS.|  but  it  ia  certain  that  aome 
traces  of  milling  shafts  are  viaibla  near  the  sea  aide. 

Several  reMgiona  atmetnres  were  founded  bere,  nt  an  early 
but  unknown  period  i  the  principal  of  which  was  aa  AagoitiaiaB 
monastery^  Alomande  believe^  thia  institatioa  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  famUy  of  Kavanagh«  That  dicavataiiee  wonld 
appear  to  b?  d^bt^j  but  it  iiraa<«r|aiaed  that,  in  the  year  iS85> 
Nicholaa  Fitz  I^ichplas^  derk^  repaired  and  enlarged  the  edifice* 
The  monks  of  Hm  order  of  St.  Dominiek^.or  Uriara  poaacfaera, 
afterwards  possessed  tbem^elvea  of  thia  abb^,  whfek  they  Ldd 
until  the  reformation,  at  which  timt9  th«  prc^erly  WM  gnmtad  for 
^yer  ftp  John  Parker,  at  the  annual  rent  of  9^«  4j^  Irish*  It  may 
be  rianarked  that  a  small  br^h^hoi^d  of  A^ga^ian  sMmlaij 
about  four  or  five  in  number,  atfll  exists  near  tb^  rains  of  Cien-» 
mipes  5  aipd  these  pious  and  reclaae  parsons,  ihns  elm^ng  to  the 
forsaken  w^lls,  wonld  aH^ear  to  perpetnate  the  remomlHranea  of 
i^eir  order  possessing  a  prior  right  to  this  feandatiQn. 

The  Abbe^H^hurch  stands  on  the  margin  of  that  inlet  of  thd 
sea  teramd  the  Banow.  The  nana  evince  a  i^nstdeiltbla  degree 
of  former  splc9donr>  and  «w<$ /siirmopnted  by  .a  sgnare  townr/  c^ 


light  and  gfwnM  piepiHiMt/ wUch  rkminmikmtmttnlnA 
that '  separates  the  ckaiicel>  ukre,  aad  ablea.  The  great  east 
window^  which  is  in  the  pointed  fona>  aad  in  the  architectnnl 
stjrk  of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  was  formerly  divided  into  fiy^ 
days  or  lights^  and  ornamented  with  mnch  handsome  tracery 
work.  So  unsparing  has  been  the  hand  of  time>  that  no  sepulchral 
monuments  remain^  to  recall  to  memory  **  the  men  of  other  days.** 

Here  are,  likewise^  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  9even  chmrches, 
with  several  towers.  The  latter  structureSj  which  once  consti- 
tuted the  strength  of  this  corporate  town,  appear  to  have  been 
blown  up  with  gunpowder.  The  foundations  of  numerous  other 
buildings  may  also  be  traced,  throughout  an  extent  of  at  least 
twenty  acres ;  but  the  depopulation  is  now  so  complete,  that  not 
more  than  one  inhabited  building  is  seen  on  the  tract  presenting 
so  many  memorials  of  former  animation. 

DuNooKMucK,  or  Cbossoormuck,  Castlb,  situated  on  the 
Banow  lough,  in  the  barony  of  Bargie,  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  miles  from  Clonmines,  was  built  by  the  De  Marisco  family. 
The  Constable  Hervey  de  Montmorency  granted  the  tithes,  and 
certain  royalties  here,  to  hb  abbey  of  Dunbrody. 

FnTBAUD  is  a  very  antient  town,  of  a  neat  appearance,  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  barony  of  Shelbnme.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  Fiodh^awd,  the  woody  coast,  or  woody 
eminence. 

Particular  mention  is  made  of  this  town  in  the  historical  fSrag- 
ment  of  Maurice  Regan,  "  the  servant  and  interpreter  to  Dermod 
Mac-Murrough,  King  of  Leinstcr.*'  On  the  antnage  of  Raymond 
le  Gros  with  Basilea  de  Clu«,  *'  the  Erie,**  says  8ir  Oemrge  Garew, 
who  translated  this  little  tract,  '*  gKve  unto  him  the  Constable'^ 
ehip  of  LemUer,  with  the  ensign  and  banner  5  he  also  gave  Fethard, 
O'Drone,  and  Glascarrig  unto  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.**  The 
aathor's  words,  eontinues  Sir  George,  are  these. 

Fetherd  U  donat  li  cnntor  The  Erie  gave  to  him  Fetbard 

A  nariag  od  sa  sorur  In  marria|^e  with  bli  sister  | 

Piat  li  ad  sachet  done  Then  be  g are  him  Odrone 

Odrone  Cat  enherits.  In  fall  hiberitaMe,     . 


S04  —tni—  or  ics&aho 


Sw  U  mor  rert  le  oriMit.  Upon  the  aea  towards  the  East. 

Near  this  place  Lord  Robert  Fitz -Stephen  de  Marisco,  and 
his  uncle,  Hervey  de  Montmorency-Marisco,  landed^  with  their 
forces,  in  the  year  1169.  The  borough  of  Fethard,  at  the  very 
remote  and  unrecorded  period  of  its  incorporation,  obtained  for 
armorial  bearings  a  Roman  soldier,  holding  a  shield  or,  charged 
with  a  cross  gules  ;  in  allusion  to  the  Roman  origin,  as  has  been 
supposed,  of  those  Anglo-Norman  chiefs  and  the  cross  they  bore 
for  arms."*^  Previous  to  the  Union,  Fethard  sent  two  members 
to  parliament  for  the  Loftns  family;  Nicholas  Loftus,  Esq.  haying 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  year  1634,  confirming  to 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  proprietorship  of  the  manor,  which 
he  received  from  the  bishop  of  Ferns,  in  exchange  for  other  lands. 
Among  several  remains  of  fortified  buildings  in  this  town  is  the 
Castle,  formerly  a  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Ferns,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Loftus  family.  The  rectory  of  Fethard  constitutes 
the  corps  of  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Ferns.  The  internal 
polity  of  the  town  is  now  under  the  direction  of  a  sovereign  and 
town-clerk. 

The  recollections  connected  with  the  adventurous  landing  of 
Fltzstephen  impart  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  above  small  town.  This  **  first  of  all  Englishmen,  after 
the  conquest,  that  entered  Ireland,'*  as  he  is  termed  by  Hollings- 
head,  landed  in  the  territory  of  Hy-Kinselagh,  at  the  head  of  a 


*  la  tlie  ofllce  of  Ulster  klag  of  onu  b  an  eatrj*  tigaed  by 
Preston,  Esq.  Ulster  kiof  in  IM 1 ,  coataimog  the  following  abMird  attempt 
at  etymology  :  "  The  achievement,  or  coat  armour,  above  depicted,  be- 
longeth  to  the  ancient  borough  and  town  of  Fethard,  alias  Fydert«  alias 
Fight-hard  !  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  which 
■aid  borough  and  town  continued  an  ancient  corporation  iSer  ajoog  timet 
it  being  the  place  where  the  English  (when  they  first  invaded  the  same 
kingdom  of  Ireland)  first  landed  and  fought  {  whence  it  hath  ths  demamU 
nation  of  Fight- hard  /**  In  the  same  entry  it  is  added  that  the  town  was 
**  re-incorporated  by  King  James  I.  of  happy  memory,  in  the  II th  year 
of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1613,  by  the  name  of  Portrievey  free  bargesses,  and 
conmonen.*' 


i 
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cbosen  band  of  Angio-Nwnfttis,  MBomitiag  totUrty  Imigkii,  tiarty 
men  at  vrms,  and 300  archers  atidlMm^ae&.  He  made  thepaawige 
from  Milford  haren  in  tbi^esbips^  and  effected  tibedetNodcatiom 
of  Ins  foUovreni  on  the  11th  of  May,  1169>  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Banna^  or  Banow  (which  here  emfffiea  itself  into  the  sea) 
in  a  creek  called  Bag-and«Bnn«^  The  memorable  ani?al  m  this 
creek  of  Fitzstephen  and  his  hardy  followers,  has  given  rise  to 
the  well-known  Wexford  proverb. 

In  the  Bay  of  Bai^-aod-BoD, 
^as  Bifo  lost  awl  Brio  won  I 

TiNTBRN  Abbey,  a  monastic  ruin  of  considerable  interest,  was 
founded  by  William,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  wedded  the  lady  Isabella  de  Clare,  daughter  of  Earl 
Strongbow  by  his  second  wife,  the  Princess  Eva  Macmorough, 
in  whose  right  he  claimed  the  lordship  of  Leinster.  The  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  when  in  great  danger  at  sea,  made  a  vow  that,  iii 
case  he  escaped,  he  would  found  an  abbey  on  the  spot  where 
be  landed  in  safety.  His  bark  found  shelter  in  Banow-bay, 
and  he  religiously  performed  his  vow  by  founding  this  abbey, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  filled  with  Cistertian 
monks,  whom  he  brought  from  Tintem,  in  Monmouthshire,  a 
monastery  that  owed  its  foundation  to  the  house  of  de  Clare. 
The  new  abbey  of  Tintem  was  richly  endowed  by  the  founder, 
but  experienced  some  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  and  it  is  stated  by 
Archdall  that,  in  the  year  1447,  **  the  lands  belonging  to  it  being 
very  much  wasted,  and  the  abbot  having  rebuilt  the  house  at  his 
own  particular  cost  and  charge,  it  was  enacted  by  parliament  that 

*  An  example  of  eqnal  absurdity,  in  etymelogfcal  conjecture,  with  that 
which  we  have  noticed  at  Fethard,  is  presented  by  BoHingihead^  in  rf- 
ference  to  this  creek,  who  says  that  the  *'  Banna  and  the  Boefiney  were 
the  names  (as  the  common  fame  '}»)  of  the  two  greatest  ships  in  which  tiie 
Englishmen  there  arrived."  It  is  observed  by  the  Chevalier  de  Mont- 
morency that  the  "  epithet  Bag^and^Bun^  may  be  deemed  a  corruption  of 
the  old  French  Bac^  or  Bacf^  a  ferry,  or  ford,  and  l^iifi  for  fianii,  or 
Bamuiy  the  river  of  that  namei  viz.  Bac^awBan^ih^  Banna  ford,  or 
ferry."    MoBtmoreacy  MSS. 


tiM  AbMs  flf  TUlflM' thMd  M*  »  fitaNf  be  <^^ 
IMrinMOBte,  m.  oAer.gMMt  «i*teib»*'  Aftor  tke  dkaolvlMW  of 
weBpouBlhomm,  the  baOcliDga  «iid  apparienaiifiei  of  Uus  OMMUtf^ 
tery  ivtte  gnoit^,  hf  f^eaa  EVmbtti,  to  AatkfMky  Co1c1m|^ 
<«ftflir««rdi  Sr  Aatbdiiy  GokloAgli,  Kn^)  to  hold  m  iMg»«e,  at 
tiM  Miinl  rent  of  Mt.  4rf.  Itish  numey* 

%  dw  CeUo^  tenly  «  piiK  of  tW  ttjnctare  WM  converted 
into  a  manBion,  still  their  reeidflocc;  and  UMiy  of  tkedqpettdaat 
chapels  and  onter  buildings  were  removed  at  different  times^  tiie 
stone  being  nsed  in:  esectiRg  th»  paaiik  chnivb,  and  a  neat  bridge 
thrown  over  the  meandering  river  that  waters  the  demesne.  1^ 
abbey,  which  still  constitotes  a  commanding  and  pictoresqae  ob- 
ject, stands  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  near  the  stream 
above  noticed,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Banow.  The  abbey 
.chnrch  was  a  handsome  building,  in  the  pointed  style,  designed 
after  the  plan  and  elevation  of  Dunbrody  abbey,  bnt  not  on  so 
extensive  a  scale.  The  walls  are  still  entire,  with  a  square  tower 
rising  from  the  centre  j  bat  scarcely  any  traces  of  architectural 
ornament  are  now  to  be  discovered. 

The  present  mansion  is  chiefly  formed  from  the  chancel  of  the 

» 

antient  church,  and  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  libe- 
ral  domestic  establishment.  Considerable  improvements  were 
projected,  and  many  were  commenced,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Col- 
dough,  who,  amongst  other  alterations,  intended  to  restore  the 
roof  of  the  venerable  abbey.  The  gardens  are  extensive,  and  are 
entirely  enclosed  with  long  ranges  of  substantial  wall. 

There  are  at  this  seat  many  family  portraits,  the  principal  of 
which  we  enumerate,  although  not  without  observing  that  they 
depend  tot  attractioa  on  the  worth  and  local  interest  of  tke  per- 

-soas  MprMCDted,  rather  than  on  the  merits  ^  the  reqiective 
aHists.* 

Two  heads,  the  one  pamted  on  wood,  1ihe  other  on  canvass, 

.  of  Sir  TTkma$  Colclough,  aged  thirty-six,  date  A.  D,  1600.    Hie 


*  For  the  list,  and  biographical  anecdotes,  of  the  principal 
represented  in  these  ftunily  portraits,  we  are  indebted  to  (he  CheTslier  de 
Montmorency. 


[LBtifWUi.]  ^MMW  •#  4VMCMlift.  Mf 

aUfe^U  idMflea  l»  a  wUl^  ritiAi  JbM>  W  ^Mhfa^ 

<Mftrd>  slMk  lMfar>  etep  iiom  and  «]re8>  mi  Siady  ooHipkKioii. 
Al  tlie  to^p  are  tbe  fimtty  amis. 

A  half  length  of  Cw$0it  (Mckmgh,  Bsf.  "  forty  yean  a  hob- 
.Imt  of  ptrikuaebt  for  WeilM  cb«aty>  dai^  wl«k  ft^ 
f[«te  n  Tote  aganat  kia  ceoirtvy."    'Am  paiulliig  rayffEnaaU  a 
-kaiid$#iaie  inaa,  ia  a  eeait  dtaaa  of  UaetalTet>  ftdl. bottomed 
*^rigi  8Word>  Ac. 

lAfdy  (^mu)  Bk^kMfi^  gfeat^graad^daiagktetr  (aMtaiu%)  to 

King  Charlea  II.,  and  graad-aiece  to  Pabtok  Saiafield,  Barl  of 

'Laoaa.    Lady  Biaghaitt  »  reptaaenlad  ia  a  looae  lobe  of  red 

'▼elvet,  hiTiag  oae  of  hter  iaiaat  aona  (eMar  Sir  Joka  Biaghaai, 

the  aucth  fmrenet,  or  kte  hroibei'^'Wr  i^aAesy  itarat  Letd  Laoaa^)  at 

her  aide.    Har  ladyahlp  araa  a  wemlfti  of  aenebeao^,  witii  Uadk 

tiadr  aad  eyes.    She  was  the  daagbtar  of  AgBwadiaharti  *Veaey, 

Esq.  by  Charlotte,  sole  daughter  to  WiiUaai  Sanfieldy  of  Laasaa, 

NBaq.  bfMmj,  daeghter  to  Kiag  Olnries  il.^  andaate  aister  to 

James,  JDako  of  Moamoalik  y  a4uab  WIBaai  waa  the  eUer  brd- 

;ther  of  the  celebrated  Patslck  fiarsfieU,  gaa«ral  of  thefbreei  ef 

ithe  aaHsrtmiata  Jaufes  ih  ia  Ir^and,  created' Eial  of.  Uoaaa  bf 

the  depsaed  vaoiiur^h,  shof«iy  alUr  hie  iMfcatkai, 

A  head  ol  •0mm'  ^C^am^f  of  Muigarkmd,  Aq. 
*      A  head  of  /hM9fX}$hiimgk;9iMMtir(^,  Eaq.  ootooel  of  the 
coanty  of  Wexf<»d  militia,  painted  with  a  full  wig,  and  in  anaoat. 

Marj  Biam0waii,  i»)fe  of  DiMttey  Coldoogh,  Baq«  second 
'daaghter,  as  is  presHtned>  of  Sir  PMribk  Bartfewal),  etf  Gridkston, 
Saronet,  (knight  of  the  shire  for  MMh,  ia  Kiasf  James'aparlia- 
ikntet)  byFVa&ee8,^laa^1iMtoOoaoiiellkteha^ 

j^nikony  ColcUmg^k,  of  Rathlia^  <MMy  of  WextiaA,  laq.  « 
^fasiaber  of fhe supreme eaiholie«saBeildf  Kilkanayy  mthereign 
of  IBng  Ohartos  I.'   H«  is  rdpresflbted  ki  Marie  annoar. 

A  half  length  ^f  Frmcei,  L^dy  CidiMtgh,  date{^ter  to  Sir 
William  Cl«rke>  of  Thiane,  in  Oxfordshire,  Baronet.  She  was  the 
ii4fo  ef  Sir  Ciesar,  second  baronet,  soa  of  Sk  Adam  Colcloagh, 
-ereated  a  baronet  m  1688^  and  of  Alice,  daiighter  to  Sir  Robert 


M8  B«4VflVIB0  9W  IMUiAiiP. 

Rifih^  KjHgbtf  oMiAte  ia  okBatmrft  in  Eoglttudj  in  WlioM  Mlf 
'wm,  Cmavs  tlie  tille^  oa  \i$  dying  witiuHit  issuej  became  esfUmcL 

Margaret,  su^or  aod  heir  to  the  last  me&tieiied  C860ar>  nd 
the  ooly  snrvivmg  daughter  of  Sir  Cmuir  wnd  Alice  Rick.  A  half 
length  portn^^  badly  paiirted;  the  dress  aapferb.      ThU  ladj 

•  wedded  firsts  Robert  Leigh,  offieiybrittas,  otherwise  Roaegarlamiy 
in  this  ooiuity^  Esq.  -,  and  seooadiy>  J^Au  I^gget,  Esq.  by  nmAet 
of  whom,  (who  both  had  succeaaively  asanmed  the  name  of  Gol- 
cloQgh),  had  she  any  issue.  At  her  decease,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  17^^  Cmsar  CokhHigh,  Esq.  her  cousin,  and  the  next 

'  heir  ittale,  siieeeedad  to  the  Tiativn  estates. 

The  hile  Sit  Vee^  CMokugK  Knight,  M.  P.  &ther  to  tlfe 

.present  Csssar.  ColchHigh,  of  Tintem,  Esq.    t&  Vesey  is  refire* 

aented  in  the  muioiia  of  a  colonel  of  the  vdanteer  army  of  17B3, 

(scarlet  fiused  with  bine).    It  may  be  observed  that  las  corps  was 

.Ae  first  assodntton  of  the  kind  raised  in  Ireland^  towards  the 

dose  of  the  Americam  war. 

Miniafenres  of  jSGir  yeee^,  and  of  his  widow,  Aepireeeni  Lmii§ 
'Celckmgh^  sister  to  Thomas  and  Jobn-Knox  Grogan^  and  to 
Ovetstreet  and  (TomeUns  Ofogan,  Esqnires  %  of  whom  the  first 
leli  in  1796,  at  the  battle  of  Arklow,  whOst  gallantly  leading  m 
his  corp  of  yeoman  cavalry.  The  two  next  are  since  deceased  % 
and  GomelUis,  having  unfortunately  sided  with  the  malcontent 
party,  suffered  death  by  the  sentence  of  a  oourt-martial^  at  Wex- 
ford. 

A  head  of  Oiiver  Cromweii,  said  to  be  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
Miniatures  of  CoHtr  Coidomgh,  Esq.  and  of  the  late  Join 

•  Colokmgh^  second  son  of  Sir  Vesey,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel,  by 
WiUiam  Congreve  Alcock,  his  rival  upon  an  election  for  a  ooun^ 
jrepreeentative  in  parliament. 

The  will^ge  of  Tintem  is  SMiaU  asaemblage  of  rand  dwellings, 
placed  on  a  gentle  aodivitynear  the  bays  and  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  farm*houses  in  this  parish  usually  wear  a  neat 
aspect,  being  whitewashed,  covered  with  slate,  and  decorated 
with  agreeable  plantations.  Here  is  a  school  for  gratuitous  edu- 
cation, endowed  by  Mr.  Colclongh.    The  parish  churchy  situated 


[lbinstsr.]  Gevnin  or  woKfoa*.  3ti9 


al^n  Bhwt  diBl«iiQe  fipfwoi  the  Mnej,  .can^idils  aif«nil  laQnnmeiiJti 
to  <Uff«r^t  netiUfirs  ^f  .the^CftkloiighiaatUy^  <if  wliich  the  moot 
tesBMxifibh  i9  a  laige  1»Ue  inooniiieot  of  black  jniorjble^  mik  the 
coat  of  arms,  and  an  inscription  of  considerable  lengthy  in  Latin 
^od  BngU»b,  to  tbe  mepnory  ot  Sir'AMk»^  GMaugJk,  ICnt* 
Hero>  aIao>  is  interred  Sir  Tiamu9  Colciangk,  wbo  succeifided  to 
the.efttatea  of  Jbis  bti^r.  Sir  Aatbony.  He  died  on  the  S3i4  of 
August^  le^,  and  alter  lying  in  state  nntiLihe.3drd.of  September 
foUowingj  was  huried  with  gveat  pomp  in  this  chnsch.  f  AmongQt 
the.  other  monuments  to  this  family >  are  those  of  Sir  dewt 
Colcloughp  Bart,  who  died  33nd  of  June»  1684,  aged  ftixty-ona 
years;  and  of  the  moch-lamented  Join  .Ccielwgh,  JEkq.  only 
brother  of  tl^  present  proprietor  of  Tintem,  .who  niidbiqpp&ly  Hell 
in  a  dnel,  as.  has  been  already  noticed,  in.  the  ye*r  1806. 

llie  long  and  narrow.  promcmtorywUch  oontmctsslMrtly  after 

*  The  English  intcription  is  of  a  biographical  character,  and  in  the 
following  words  t  '*  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Syr  Anthony  Colcloughe, 
Knight,  eldest  nme  of  Richard  Coklougfae  of  Wolstanton  in  Staffbrdehire, 
£0qnir8»  who  came  firtt  into  this  tend  tfc^Si  yere  of  Hen.  Vlil.  and  then 
was  ca^tierneaf  the  Pefphio9ert,,Jti.frl|yip|aei0  ai\d,i»|||!9r»  j»f  .grtonl^f 
chaijge  he  cootinaed  a  most  Faithful  Servitav  dixrii^  the  lyfe  of.  I^dwajrd 
the  Sixth  and  Queen  Mary,  and  until  the  86th  yere  of  our  most  noble 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  then  dyed  the  19  December  MDLXXXIV..  He  left 
by  his  wyfe  Clare  Agare,  daughter  of  Thomas  Agare,  Esquire,  seven 
sonnes^  Francis,  Ratclief»,  Anthony,  Sjrr  Thomas  Golecloughe,  Knyght, 
Johttt  MtttheWfLennardi  andflTo  daughters.  Jacqnenet  was  married  ta 
Ifikrbplaa  Wajj^hei  ]^9^e,.of  the  F/irxCo«99^7i^  fi^.d  Mj|d  <|f  tbtjnirtica 
of  the  King's  Bench,  in  Ireland;  Franc  marryed  to  Will  yam  j9met|iwicke 
of  Smethwycke  in  Cheshire ;  Mari  marryed  to  John  Cotes  of  Woodcote  in 
Shropshire,  Esquire ;  Clare  marryed  to  Wylliam  Snedd  of  Brocfwall  in 
SUiTordshire,  Esquire;  Elinor  died  innge.*'* 

f  The  eeremooial  of  Sir  T.  ColcIongh*B  faneral  is  recorded  in  flie  Ulster 
office  of  arns,  by  wUch  it  appean  that  he  waaatteodsd  to  tlie  graY«  by 
a|l  the  surv&f  ing  npiembera  of  ti|o  famMi^t  of  Coldoiigliaad  of .I^Aaa  I  aUo  ,- 
by  Patrick  Sarsfield;  Sir  Robert  and  ^Tohn  Pigott;  Sir  Nicholas  Waish; 
Captain  Butler,  &c.  with  '*  the  servants  and  followers  "  of  each.  Thomas 
Ram,  Bishop  of  Ferns;  Alan  Leveret,  Athlone  pursuivant;  and  Daniel 
Molyneux,  Ulster  king  at  artes,  were  likewise  present,  with  many  other 
persona  of  note. 
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we  leave  tlie  town  of  Fethard/  and  presents  near  its  sontiierti 
tefninalion  the  well-known  object  termed  the  Hook*tower  or 
l]ght«bofi8e^  contidns  two  small  hamlets  and  an  extensive  man* 

sion. 

Here,  ritoated  in  the  dose  Tidnity  of  the  sea,  is  Lorros  Hau., 

formerly  termed  Redmond's  Hall,  the  spadons  and  fineseat  of  the 
Marqaess  of  Ely.  Henry  Loftiis,  Esq.  grsndson  and  eventaal 
heir  ot  Sir  Dudley,  purchased  this  estate,  and  nradi  contagoeaa 
property,  between  the  years  1669  and  1708.  He  died  in  1716, 
and  was  sncceeded  by  Nieholas,  his  eldest  son,  created  Baron 
Loftus,  ofLoftui  HM,  in  1751,  and  Visoonnt  Ely,  in  1756. 

The  village  of  Sladb  is  about  one  mile  to  the  north-east  of 
Hook-tower,  and  is  sitnated  on  a  small  harbour,  an  asyhim  to  the 
fishing  boats  of  this  rocky  tract.  Here  is  a  Cm^,  wludi  for 
many  generations  bdonged  to  the  family  of  Hay.  This  feaily, 
one  of  the  most  antient  and  respectable  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
derives  from  Richard  de  Hay,  Lord  of  Hay,  in  Wales,  who 
accompanied  his  kinsman,  Hervey  de  Montmorency,  into  Ireland 
in  the  year  1169,  and  obtained  grants  of  lands  in  the  baronies  of 
Forth  and  Bargie.  The  descendants  of  Richard  long  resided  at 
Slade  Castle,  and  at  the  "  Hill,*'  bi  the  connty  of  Wexford 5  bat, 
since  the  general  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
in  the  dvil  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Hay  family  has  lived  at  RallenkeeJe.  Of  this  fomily 
is  Edward  Hay,  Esq,  late  secretary  to  the  general  committee  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Wexford,  A.D.  1798.  Philip  Hay,  Esq.  the  brother  of  that  gen- 
tleman, served  in  the  British  army,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.  colonel 
of  the  18th  hussars,  and  now  resides  at  Ballenkede. 

Hook  Townn  is  a  tall  circular  structure,-  plao^  on  a  rock  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  peninsula,  and  at  the  entrance  el 
the  haihour  of  Waierford.  The  walls  are  extremdy  tluck,  with 
stairs  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  tower.  Several  romantic 
stories  are  locally  told  concerning  the  origin  of  tlus  fabric ;  and 
the  continuator  of  Grose's  Antiquities,  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
favourite  hypothesis,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  erected  by 
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the  Danes.  WiAvaote  [Hi>b>biMly  jof  cDtreetawag"  itiis  observed 
bj  ike  Clievmfier  de  Mcmtnoreiicjr^  in  Ue  M8.  oomnmnicatiotts  to 
thin  woak,  tbnt  the  iiame  is  properly  Hougme  tower^  and  that  it  is; 
•o  called  after  an  Anglos-Norman  knight^  named  Florence  de  la 
Hoiigae^  idio>  in  \Vt%  attended  Henry  II.  into  Irdand,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  bnikUng*  The  tower  was  afterwards  raised 
'  to  ahe  height  of  100  iieet^  and  has  long  served  Ifer  a  beaeon,  or 
li|[lit-liOQae,  to  mariners  navigating  these  dangerons  coasts. 

On  the  Slst  of  Angust,  1171>  two  years  and  three  months 
after  Fits«Sle|^en  de  liteiseo  had  entered  Irehmd^  Ridttrd  de 
Glare,  snmamed  StnmgbwPy  fiarl  of  Chepstow  and  Strigale,  at 
die  head  of  a  weli-iqipeinted  finrce  of  200  knights  and  1800 
soldiers,  landed  in  Waterfiird  Haven,  on  the  coast  of  Wexfordi 
at  n  place  distant  four  miles  norih*east  from  the  present  light- 
honse,  termed  Hook*tower.  The  spot  of  .debarkation  is  stiU 
called  Sirongimo'i  Fwrt;  and  vestiges  of  very  antient  field  feirtifi* 
eations  auy  yet  be  traced. 

We  Gsnnot  quit  this  peninsnla  withont  observing  that  the 
itt-ftted  siithi»r  of  ''  Walks  tfatongh  Ireland;*  Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter, 
fined  his  residence  for  some  time  on  its  rodcv  shores,  and  dates 
hence  several  of  the  letters  whkh  have  since  been  published.  He 
lodged  at  nights  in  a  &rm-ho«se,  abont  a  mile  from  the  light- 
koiise}  but  passed  the  days,  with  the  companions  of  his  pedestrian 
toor^  in  a  tent,  erected  on  a  romantic  and  solitary  part  of  the 
coast,  w^l  snited  to  the  wayward  cast  of  his  genias. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  Waterford  harbour  is  Duncannom 
FoBT,  a  bailding  of  antient  fbnndation,  bat  renovated  at  different 
times,  and  still  occupied  as  a  military  fiistness.  The  fort  cover 
a  considerable  gronndrplot,  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  high  rocK 
wluch  overlooks  the  water,  and  is  entered  by  means  of  a  draw-* 
bridge.  The  whole  of  the  bnildingB  are  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall,  and  defended  by  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  ranged  in  three 
tiers.  The  governor's  house  and  the  chapel  are  of  moderate 
proportions;  the  barracks  commodious  and  weli-built.  In  this 
part  of  the  harbour,  or  river  Suir,  there  are  several  strands  and 
iMiys.    Dnncannon  strand  is  very  shoal,  and  dangerous  to  ships  $ 
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lUserMErkapkr^  ftwr  tto'jfjiul^ctiPii  rffaMni^  anJfigdrtr  bohto; 
and  vessels  of  100  tons  bmtfaeii  ii|ay  enter  here  tt  Mgb'tide  and 
id  ftvovrabU  weather.  In'  Ab  acighboiirkdod  of'ths  fcn^  k  a 
iwad  street,  ooiisistingbf  oabmsdiMy sapfRArtodby  the  imJitvy 
4ad  the  pnidnde  of  a  few  ^hing  bosis, 

Henry  YL  made  a  grast  of  Dtbusumeii  fia  Jdhn  ^Falbtft,  eail 
of  Shre^sboryy  Watcrford^  and  Wexfeid^  aaid  aenesdiai  t>f  fte- 
kttd ; .  bat  it  W»  afterwards'  anildd  to^the  ctoifn/vMA  a  poitkm  of 
land wiis'gtaifted'by  Elizabeth^ fdr  the pdipoae^f  jpmerring ilia 
tepfdi*;  wMcb. land  was  sneoesshidy  vitoted  ft  traateea,  to  the 
tdftme  intent,  by  Ki*f  Cburles  IL  tod  l¥^iUiain  IIL  iDaneBtuiott 
ftBy'be  terined  the  key  of  the  ports  -o£  WiKerfdrd  aU  Ross.  In 
the,yea#lM5>l3abraice',  Lord  EsmoBdyheldift  for  tin  Fivliaoient^ 
ht  whicbtiitie'lus  lordah^  was  aged  .and  aUroet  bliiid.  rGsMnl 
Brestou,  tibe  loyalist  oommander,  sat- down  before  tUa  plaoe^ 
with  1500,  or,  as  some  assert,  3000  mei,  aBdUmgida&ted'his 
gveat  gens,  cannonaded  Uie  fwt.'  Ifhe'  badDea8*o£4^  'season 
retarded  for  tome  time  ih«albii's  operatioas;  ba^  Capitis  I^tfeften, 
who  was  second  in  coannaiid  in  tfae'foit,  bang  lAafai  wiHi  a  abone 
beateik  fi^oin  the  w^  by  a  cakinon  shot,  tie  fclibaftem  ^oAeen, 
sedng  the  besiegers  ready  to  take.lhe.pkee%  aswdt,  beat  m 
parley,  without  oonmking  the  gdtiamor's  inUinftbns,  iaoAwm^ 
rendered  the  fort  npon  faononrahle  conditi^fois,  being  permstted  to 
dqMurt  with  arms  and  bagfjage,  andtakhigidth  thetn  the  obi  kvd 
Esmond,  who  died  of  grief  at  1)^8  calast^he,  ontheToadio  his 
own  honse  at  fialynasttagh.  King  WilUaia  adide  himself  master 
of  this  place  in  1690;  and  froth  henoe  theimfbrtdnate  Jamea  II. 
took  shipping  when  he  fled  into  Fnnce. '  Doncaanon  is  lackided 
in  the  foundation  charter  of :Daabrody. Abbey,  tind'now  gives  ihe 
title  of  yisconnt  to  the  Ponsonby  fondly,  ealrls  of  Besbovoogh. 

DoNnaoDY  Abbby,  situated  on  the  banks  of  theSoir,  near  the 
oonflnence  of  that  river  with  the  Nore  and  Barrow,  is  the  noblest 
monument  of  antiquity  in  this  county,  and  was,  undoubtedly,  one 
of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  whole  island.  Thia 
religious  house  was  founded  iu  the  year  1 183,  or  1 184,  by  Hervey 
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de  Monimoitfll^;  Iiodl.de  Afanao^,  mankal  to  King  Henry  II. 
conflitebk  ol  Ireliwd;  aad  Beiieschalirf  Leinstef  far  Earl  Strong- 
boMf  J  idiicli  laiter.aobkmaO(is  geiiikt»Uy  caUed  Hervey's  nephew^ 
that  difitinguisked  p^ra^n  being  thn  paternal  uncle  of  the  earl's 
iirat  wifey  Lady  Aim,  or  Isabella^  de  Marino.  Hervey  having 
obtained  from  King  Dermpd  Map  MitaxMigh  extensive  grants  of  land 
in  Ibh-Kinselagh,  comprising  the  whole  o£  the  modern  baronies 
ol  Forth  and  Bargie,  and.ihe  greater  part  iof  the  barony  of  IShel- 
hxawke,*  together,  m^  other  lonbhips  from  Earl  Strongbow^ 
cstidilislied  in  the  two  &rst  na^ned  baronies  a  nnmerons  colony  .of 
lus^fidbirars  mi  relations  3  and>  finally  retiring,  from  the' worlds 
iMlcihb  £Dwl  in  the  moaastery  of  Chiist-Charch^  Canterbnry. 

IjM  Hervey' de  Moiitinorasicy  npon  thi8-oc(:asion  undertook 
laioiindthe.afal^ef  of  I>mibrD4y>  end  to  endow  it  with  those  lands 
m  tfaa  barony,  bi:  6|ielbnr&e  which  at  present  conatitate  the  anion 
krf  St*James»t  "i^iBrdigioiislicMBidation  he  dedicated. to  St.  Mai^ 
alid  St,.  Beaedidt^  and.  plaped  'tiie  monks  under,  the  obligation  of 
following  tbe:ndto  tf  thaOst^rtilm  abhey  of  BniUbtos,  jji  Shropr 
aidre.  la  the  spiimitim  stafta^of  ihe  iastitiition  obedleaci^  was 
fidded  to  the  lahbot  ofthiithonse^  hatwa^iul  that»  immediately 
fifter  thaooinplete^atablblaBent  o£ the.aew fonndation,  theabhot 
mf  BniUkras  teaalBvred  to  th<  abbot  af>l&eBleasedViiiginM^ 
a£'  DobMa^  the,  powees  .with  whieh  he^  was  inn^estod  darisf^  its 

•  •  • 

the  lands  eranted  to  the  C^nfttahle  HerTey  amonsted  to  200  maaors  and 
▼illa^s*  'See  Hlstoircy  Ac  one  toI.  thick  folio,  pnblifthed  at  Parity  1624. 
f  The.fdoiidatioji  charter  of  Danbrody  Abbey  is  inserted  at  full  length 
In  MonasCicon  An^licanum/ydl.  it.  p.  10^.'  l!'he  anion  of  8t.  James-'^ts 
bounded  on  the  west  and  W;  N.  W^  l^y  the' river  Svifi  from  the  conflffiE 
with  the  Nore  and'  the  Barrow,  to  the  near  end  of  the  HaiftMur  of  Water- 
ford*  On  the;  eft^t  Uy,  the  oalqn  pf  Tii^te/aj  on  the  '^nfik  ^jf^^the  union  9f 
FedMirds  and  on  t^e  nortfk  by  CaAnpUe-hill,  part  of  the  union  pf  Wshite- 
church,  and  part  of  Tlntern.  Its  length  and  breadth  are  four  miles  each, 
being  nearly  of  a  square  form,  and  contains  twenty-five  townlands,  and 
part  of  three  others."  The  whole  is  arable  ground,  a  ?ery  few  acres  of 
tnrf  bog  excepted.  See  Mr.  Shaw  Mason*s  Parochial  Survey,  vol.  i«, 
article  Union  of  ^KiUeak,  or  SL  Jameses. 
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infancy ;  vnd,  subsequently,  tliiflTiclily«endoW6d  abbey  maintained 
its  own  proper  independence.  The  abbot  of  Dnnbrody  was  a 
lord  of  parliament,  and  the  abbey  long  floariahed  in  great  digni^ 
and  reputation.  The  abbey  itself,  and  the  barony  of  Dnnbrody, 
upon  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  were  granted  by  Henry 
Villi  to  Sir  Osborne  Itebingham,  ta  capke,  at  the  annnal  rent  of 
7d».  6d,  Irish  money. 

The  remains  of  this  very  extensive  abbey  eadiiint  a  scene 
peculiarly  solemn,  and  partake  as  much  of  the  picturesque  as  b 
attainable  without  the  aid  of  foliage.  They  may  be  truly  said  te 
''  sit  in  naked  solitude  on  the  edge  of  the  whispering  waves.*' 
No  venerable  tree  shades  tihdr  decay;  no  voice,  save  that  of  the 
curious  traveller,  breaks  on  the  qniet  of  thdr  seclusion.  Deserted 
and  lonely,  whilst  slowly  yielding  to  the  assault  of  ages,  they 
present  to  the  fancy  the  image  of  stem  but  pensive  resignatioB. 
It. may  be  observed  that  the  finest  points  of  view^  for  pictorial 
effect,  are  obtained  firom  the  varying  positions  of  a  boat,  on  the 
noble  river  which  flows  along  die  precincts  of  this  angnst  pile. 

The  Abbey-church  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the 
walls  are  still  nearly  entire.  It  is  said  by  Ware,  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  church  was  erected  by  Herlewin  de  Marisco,  Bishop 
'Of  Leigiilin  (Hervey*s  brother's  son)  shortly  before  the  year  1216$ 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  probable  that  the  building,  in  its  present 
form,  was  constructed  at  a  more  advanced  part  of  the  tUrteenth 
^century,  as  the  pointed  style,  in  much  simplicity  and  purity,  pre- 
vails in  the  principal  parts  of  the  interior. 

The  nave  is  divided  into  a  body  and  side  usles  by  two  rows 
of  pointed  arches,  eighteen  feet  in  width,  and  thirty  feet  in  height, 
supported  by  square  piers.  The  inside  of  each  of  these  arches  is 
adorned  with  a  moulding,  which  springs  from  handsome  consoles, 
and  produces  a  pleasing  effect.  A  square  tower  rises  from  the 
central  part  of  the  edifice,  and  is  sustained  by  arches  fifty  feet  ia 
beight.  This  tower,  although  not  ungraceful,  is  of  low  propor- 
tions, the  entire  height,  from  the  supporting  arches  to  the  parapet, 
being  little  more  than  thirty  feet.  The  whole  length  of  the  church 
is  nearly  200  feet ;  and  the  chancel  is  in  the  same  state  of  lingering 
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decay  as  the  nave.  The  greal  wiadoir  orer  tin  weit  entraiice  is 
forty  feet  in  height,  and  a>Bi{Hrise8  three  tall  and  narrow  lights> 
with  three  qoatrefoil  openings  in  the  screen  of  masonry  that  filb 
the  head  of  the  arch.  The  doorcase  of  the  western  entrance,  now 
mntilated,  inclines  towards  the  circolar  form,  and  appears  to  have 
been  handsom^^y  ornamented.  In  its  more  perfect  state  it  is  da* 
scribed  by  Mr.  Archdall,  as  **  bdng  adorned  with  filigree  open 
work,  cut  in  the  stone^  and  so  raised  as  to  aUow  a  finger  easily 
nnder  it/'  The  transepts  measnre  firom  north  to  soath  140  feefc. 
In  each  transept  are  three  chapels,  which  have  groined  ceilings, 
and  are  lighted  by  narrow  pointed  windows. 

In  this  venerable  church  are  still  to  be  seen  four  niches,  once 
containing  sepnlchral  m<«aments.  Near  the  high  altar  remained 
nntil  lately,  in  a  de^  niche,  a  monument  of  black  marble^  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  CaiuuMe  Hervey  de  Mwnimwrenoy,  who  died 
in  the  year  1^5,  at  the  age  of  seventy*five,  and  was  interred  at 
this  place.  The  monument  was  ornamented  with  small  pillars, 
the  ca^tak  of  which  represented  flenr*de*lis,  and  sustained  a 
slab,  on  which  was  placed  the  recumbent  effigies  of  the  deceased, 
his  shirt  of  mail  appearing,  characteristically,  beneath  his  religious 
garment.  In  the  right  hand,  which  reposed  on  his  breast,  he  held 
a  chalice }  and  in  the  left,  apparently,  a  short  truncheon.  The 
head  was  bare.*  We  regret  to  observe  that  this  statue  was  removed 
firom  its  place,  and  wantonly  broken  to  pieces,  by  a  party  of  sol- 
diers belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Dancannon,  at  the  time  of  the 
insurrection  in  1798.  In  a  niche,  or  recess,  near  the  above  mo- 
nument, was  interred  Herlewm  de  Mmriseo,  Bishop  of  Leighlin, 
nqihew  of  the  Lord  Hervey  de  Montmorency,  who  died  in  1216. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  church  are  some  ruinous  vestiges  of  the 
hall,  refectory,  and  other  domestic  parts  of  the  abbey }  together 
with  the  foundations  of  a  spadous  clobter. 

*  It  Is  asserted  by  some  writers,  aad  with  probable  correctness,  that 
Hervey  eoMtltvted  himself  the  first  abbot  of  Donbrody.  His  moanment 
was  called  by  the  nelghbonring  inhabitants  the  tomb  of  Hervey  Merret^  and 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  plates  enfra?ed  for  the  Genealogical  History 
of  the  hoose  of  Montmorency,  by  the  CheYalier  Hervey  de*  Montmorency, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  particvlars. 
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KriidiAotaAir  and  BAvrmkci,  In  fiiis  iieigUNiarb<M>d>  were 
oommanderies  of  the  ordec  of  St.  J<^  of  Jerusalem  |  the  ibrmer 
founded  (as  is  said)  by  the  faihily  of  0*More ;  the  latter  hy  ths 
De  Mariscos  aad  Le  Peers*  Near  to  Balyhack  are  the  rvSms  of 
the  Caibtlb  of  Kicbuui^  wfai<^  stractare^  together  with  die  caisCkss 
of  Diiabrody,  Kiliesk,  and  Knockagh^  in  the  same  distitot,  was 
originally  bnilt  by  the  Constable  De  Montmorency,  or  his  nephew 
anid  heir.  Lord  Geoffrey  Fitsjordan  De  Mottlemtf i^co,  yi^eroy  of 
kelaAd,  by  order  of  Heinry  II.  ead  his  son  John,  for  the  genersl 
protection  of  the  colony. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Dimbr6dy,  sitnated  on  a  rock  dos^ 
to  tibe  river;  notf  St.  Cstherine's,  or  the  Nook,  chnrdhi  is  a  cnrioos 
fabric  called  Cmgian^-Bia^,  which  the  natites,  for  what  rea-^ 
hon  it'  is  not  easv  to  discover,  translate  Brorrzikuiijon  Castus; 
This  stmctore  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  and  consists  <ii 
two  small  and  gloomy  towers,  joined  together,  and  destatote  oif 
windows,  the  one  much  lofti^  than  the  other.  The  lower  btiil- 
dibg  has  a  pointed  stone  roof,  and  contidnis  one  chambcar,  kbont 
tSsn  feet  squfore,  with  a  fiigfat  of  steps  that  leads  into  the  higher 
tower,  and  thence  into  another  confined  room,  not  more  thaft 
eight  feet  sqnare^  which  are  the  only  apartments  contained  in 
this  bmkling.  Th^edstte  was  erected  by  the  monks  on  this  ro- 
mantic spot,  by  way  of  a  toll  house  ^h  the  tiVer,  aild  also  for  the 
proteictipfii  of  the  fishery,  and  the  piurpose  of  caring  the  fii^  tld^en 
for  die  nse  of  the  Abbtiy. 

Balykveogijb,  or  Strrtolf 's  CastU,  is  distaalt  from  Don-^ 
brody'one  mile  and  a  h^.  Tlds  castle,  of  which  considerabie 
rains  ate  still  rdm'uning,  was  bdlt  with  flankers  and  a  bawn  by 
one  of  the  fomily  of  Sutton,  which  faonify  derives  from  Roger  de 
Sntton,  a  Britlfifh  knight,  wlio  followed  into  Ireland,  in  1169, 
Robert  Pitzstephen,  and  Hervey  De  Montmorency.  He  obtained 
from  the  latter  a  grant  of  lands  near  Dunbrody,  since  called  Sutton 
parish,  and  was  a  subscribing  witness  to  one  of  the  charters  of 
Dunbrody  Abbey.  FVom  this  Roger  descends  the  existing  family 
of  the  name  of  Sutton,  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  are  the  castles  of  Stokestow  and 
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^Usrt^wi^  thAhU^hmt^a^BhbAbt Mr. 01^^  Oiilitract 
formerly:  ioMbiea/aiMlBlti^caUtti.tlia  Qtm$Itimid,  fllthoi^lhe 
ooi^b-se  of-  tiia  Titer  is  tioiir  ihrertadi  and  fte  ladd  dnoliied^  ^e  9tir# 
foaiHes,  one  of  wliioh  is  obcnpiM  by^^  Wilaon^Sfl^-  Tbtfe  ai«, 
in  thd  ''  geeaK  island  "  tm'I>arib)i:or  Imhiorl8i  littd'MNiie  tr^^fw 
of  Ai^lo^Nanaaa  intrdibhmeste.  fireal .  qnaptitics  of .  liwia» 
lioiies  have  been  dv^  nfkiaftidifferebt-piBriodB'^  aad  alad  ;BMay'Caitt 
non^baila,  wbich^dimbiUsa  had  raidMniedr  sbioe  tlttt  .ftiina'.itiAl 
CntttfvMl^  on  Istapproaek  to  WatMotd;  hteeihtroAcheA  hUaMtt 

Weniiiv'ooada^tliiereadei^tb^tfaeB^B^Y  ov  ScUiiKw^AfiatiL 
ntiiaiedmtbenortk'-^eaCenipartialtlw'fleMity)  aadtcamaMsactili^ 
OBT  toppgrapidcal  ^notictB  vvitk  tii6tisirai*of''<J)eo4;dl>  pfOMwl 
along  ibe  ddigiitfol  baakb  ^  tbeiiver  Slaaey:,  «Dtil  w6  ratom  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Wexford.     '     . 

CLONBOiiLi/^  {CltHum-tuL^gmly  the  plain  of  ahegbter)  isaBmall 
bntneat  mtfcketioilt^n^  Bitaated:eBihB*riTer  Denyy  or-Dcnihy^ 
wkkh  river  divides  this  town. into  two  paris^  •  and  likcrwise  tepAi^ 
rates  ih6  oomhtles  of  Wexford  and  Carliyw  ^  one  half  of  CfenegaU 
being  ifa  tSie  former,  and  the  remaiitdeE^in  tbe  lattet  ooBMyk  This 
wtA  the  antiebt  estate  of  the  Esmomd  fiuniiy^  by  one  of  whom  it 
ivas  aKehbt^tothe  Lord  Le  FoeT/of  Cmbti^Biore^  £n  whose  r6<» 
pTe8^tative>  the  Marqaeds  of  Waterlordi  the  manor  is  at  pi^dsent 
vested ;  bnt  l^e  Carlow  side  V)f  the  tou^  belongs  to  (^  Tottenham 
iuniiy.  The  snin  6l£\ySOO  has  lately  been  bdvaneed  by  paTlibT 
mentary  grant  towards  re^-baikling  the  ohnMh  of  doii^faU^  otbcifa 
Mse  called  MymowA,  ik  M$cmAi  efail^ch;  by-'Mueh^  bsln^.  tibe 
pttrish  is  kbowni  The  Vie^  obfaiiied  from  the  botiaj,  yaMi  of  thm 
chotrch  is  parfidilarly  fiAe.  As^iivOofs  of  ihtr  s^biity  of  the  die 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonegall^  it  may  be  notieed  thatrthe  ili^ 
scriptions  in  the  chifrch-yard  present  jbhe  feUowing  instaaoes  of 
longevity.  Bliihbedt  CaBuniBS  died  1793>  aged  V&l  years  \  she 
was  the  wife  of  Walter  Cummins^  of  Kilcarry^  Gent.  John  Ralphs 
died  1803,  aged  104  years  >  aad  John  Byrne,  of  Kflcarry,  miller^ 
aged  104.^ 

*  It  may  be  added  that  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cnmitiins,  IlTiii^ 
io  1809,  was  then  10^  peat's  oldf  and  the  parish  priest  of  CKtaegall,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Purc^ll,  was  at  the  same  iiertod  in  his  hundredth  year. 


CkM'to  dke  aba?e  town  is  Htnmmmov  Cjm^im,  the  aaikftt 
•eat  of  the  Esoiond  idodtf,  noir  the  property  of  Sir  Edward  Lesly, 
ofTu'bert,  Bert,  but  let  onleate  to  the  preeent  oooi^ait,  Mr. 
•Derdin.  The  mannon  is  deaig&ed.  in  the  bad  style  of  caatdlatcd 
architecture  which  pverailed  ia  the  earty  part  of  the  seventeenth 
eentoryi  at  which  period  it  was  eieeted  by  Sir  Lanrence  EssM^nd, 
Urn  second  baronet  of  that  lamOy.  The  castle  was  named  by  that 
gentleman  after  the  original  seat  of  his  ancestors,  Hnndington,  or 
Huntingdon,  in  Linoolnshure,,the  residence,  in  the  re%n  of  Henry 
II.  of  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Eamondiis,  or  Esmond,  prior  to  this  Sir 
Geoffrey  or  his  son  accompanying  the  Aiq^lo-Nonnan  expedition 
into  Ireland,  at  which  time  they  settled  in  the  connty  of  Wexford, 
where  their  descendants  hay e  since  constantly  resided,  and  main* 
tained  a  distingoished  rank.* 

BvNCLOPY,  otherwise  NawrowN  Babbt»  occnpies  one  of  the 
most  pictnresqne  and  agreeable  situations  in  this  part  of  Ireland. 
The  bounty  of  nature  is  finely  seconded  by  the  exercise  of  a  liberal 
taste,  and  the  charms  of  thb  place  can  never  be  obliterated  from 
the  remembrance  of  the  traveller.  Bnndody,  seated  at  the  con- 
flax  of  the  rivers  Slaney  and  Clody,  was  first  raised  item  the 
character  of  a  miserable  hamlet  to  its  present  respeclability  as  a 
small  £ur  and  post  town,  in  the  year  I577>  by  Ald^man  James 
Barry,  who  was  sheriff  of  Dublin,  in  that  year,  and  was  progenitor 
of  the  late  barons  of  Santry.  Judith,  the  only  daughter  and  heir 
of  James  Barry,  prothonotary  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
married  John  Maxwell,  first  Lord  Famhamj  since  which  period 
the  Newtown-Barry  estate  (which  had  formerly  constituted  part 
of  the  domain  of  Macmorough-Kavanagh)  has  belonged  to  the 
BfazweU  &mily. 

The  town,  or  village,  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
square,  and  an  attractive  ahr  of  neatness  prevails  in  every  part. 

*  The  family  of  Nesmond,  la  Fnuice,  accordinif  to  the  "  Dictionaire 
de  la  Nobleae,'*  of  the  late  Moaiiear  Lachenaii-de-Bois,  derivet  from  an 
individual  of  the  home  of  Eimond,  of  Wexford,  who  lettled  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Angovmois,  in  the  reifn  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  and  gave 
to  the  MarqnewieB  and  Coanti  de  Netmond,  in  that  country. 


[LinrsTBR.]  oaravyfofT  wbkpmiv;  4VP 

Thd  hmm  are  cUiBy>i»Mt#*w«lied,  and  oniffiBe  mAmf  oitmi' 
nented  and  most  deBttaUe  cotti^  dweffinyfia .  -  Tke  paiitli  daadb, 
ahaiidaoDie  atractiire,  was  ereetod  by  Lord-Faniliaai;  and  Hb 
church-yard  is  the  most  beantiM  rural  ceoMlary  that  we  have  si 
in  the  Britbh  doou&ions.  This  litde  eavthly  elysiaoi  is 
ott  a  gentle  dediyity,  orerhangfa^  the  riv«r  Clddy,  which  nlOp 
its  mnnhanng  flood  in  appropriate  phdntive  siwuida  bMow«  The 
burial  ground  is  said  by  the  Chetaixerde  Montmorencyy  to  4»te»e 
MB.  remarks  we  are  so  nrach  indebted,  to  t eeemUe  the  ccnetopy 
of  Pire  h  Ckme,  near  Paris,  except  Uiat  ifr  is  mnch  infcrioelii 
extent.  Several  walks,  shaded  by  forest  trees,  and  pknled.with 
shrubs,  conduct  to  the  venerated  regions  of  the  dead|  and. many 
of  the  tombs  are  composed  of  marble,  and  execnted  with  consiiter'- 
able  skilL  The  whole  cemetery  acquires  a  charm,  at  once  simple 
and  potent,  from  the  custom  whidi  prevails  of  deooratittg  the 
graves  with  flowers  and  evergreens,  the  mingled  emblems  of  de- 
cay and  perpetuity  *    These  pioss  oflerings  oi  tender  Mendship 


*  Ithuh«enaigertedthattliif  eastoailspecallariafinrapeto 
«Bd  the  SwIm  Cantonti  and,  altbovgii  we  addnco  an  iDttaac^of  the  ki- 
correctoeis  of  such  a  remark,  it  is  hi|^ly  probable  that  the  practice  was 
introduced  to  the  county  of  Wexford  from  Wales,  by  the  first  colonists 
from  that  country  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  well  known  that' this  cus- 
tom is  of  Pagan  orisio,  and  was  common  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Virgo  alludes  to  it  in  some  of  the  finest  Haes  of  the  JBneUk  Oar  great 
poet,  Shakspeare,  also  notices  it  in  the  play  of  Cynhetiae»  aaid*  whilst 
▼lewiag  the  gtrnves  of  this  romantic  burial-yard,  we  unavoidably  recaU  to 
mind  the  Dirge  written  by  CpUias,  and  introduced  in  the  representation 
of  that  play : 

'*  To  fiiir  Fidele's  grassy  tomb. 

Soft  maids  and  Tillage  hinds  shall  bring 
Sach  opening  sweet  of  earliest  bloom, 
And  rifie  all  the  breathing  spring. 

**  No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear, 

To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove  i 
But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 

And  moUiittg  virgins  own  their  love." 
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wtAoiSIM,  m^r^^,,m^pdanuXiihie,  llHitetiliepraaiicts  of 
.tiwtiMl^bMbfU^  u9|^^*ilHiigm  ^A  impart  totlie 

■ceDfrB  80otlnn|^'icdliB,  fvnyarafafeto  tiie roD^tklE  of  rdigiouf 

The  fionity  -of  \Ne«tDVii*Barry'  ia.  gmtlf  enriched  by  the 
]^]>itifciflm^  mA.  the  jftaiaok  m^t^aumta,  ooimected  with  the 
■dfeilegimrfCBleiMliMeanniBll  Bany^i  whose^haMboiiie  Jenideaee  if 
eifeiMediQii  lieiiifrgeiiiihdineer  the  torn.  Th»  Imns  di^ndaat 
ontUftvuHMion  sweep  db^.  to  the  amgin  of  them^r,  and- the 
|ilewirb»gr6iiMlB'  Jute  .fiaely  wood^  'iln  the  distance  Menat 
Iieiiiit«dm{ireieiit8,  a  ata^estic  ehJBcfc,  whether  giowing  witii  the 
THBwhlwteBs '  hneeo  ef  Inkydn  day8>  .or  wrapped  in-ihe  atcinns  of 

The  beAVtieft  «f  ■  natoral  eemery^  lor.  which;  Newtown^Barry  ii 
jitat^^ddebiaU'dy aremAoan&aed  toihudemesiic^  however  tnm*- 
eeaiidaiit  ite:al3lfac|ioiia. .  TheheidBi  of  the  Slaney^.  thraaghofiit  a 
l«Bg  extant,  absoad  in  Iheieipely  and.tba  msq^n^ceatv  findy  coob- 
bined,  or  exhibited  in  enchanting  Buccession  and  contrast.  From 
44li»  place,  to  tiie  Ivwn  of  Wexfoid>  pnrsaing  the.geatle  meanders 
of  tiie'tf^rer,  th^  cchmtry  !s;  indeed,  <ln  most  parts  histrons  ill 
beanty.  The  principal  seats  in  this  district  are  chiefly  placed  on, 
or  near,  the  banlcs.of  the  nver  -,  and  severed  are  not  unworthy  of 
a^waH-diA^^^a^itifation,  .      . 

Evucoavanr.,  oe  finvjacoBTar,  is  Acowiiderabl^^  tcading  towi^, 
iritaKted  at  the  lbot4>f  the  moantain  <»Uad«Vki^gBP  Hill,  on  the 
tianks  of  the  Slaney,  at  the  <fistance  of  ^eren  miles  linsm  Weatford 
towards  the  norih-west.  Seward,  after  other  topographers,  as- 
serts that  this  town  was  originally  called  Corth^,  and  was  the 
capital  of  the  Goriandi  of  Ptolemy  5  bat  it  is  observed  by  the 
Chevalier  de  ManttaoMDcyv  that  the  naaie  nwy  also  be  derived 
from  EiM'Scar'-teack,  the  stnd-honse  pesturage.  This  town  con- 
tains the  nuns  of  two  monastic  edifices,  and  an  antient  castle, 
still  in  habitable  rq>air.  The  principal  historical  evei|ts  relating 
to  the  town  at  Ifucge  may  be  commiuioated  in  a  notice  of  thoae 
stnictares,  until  a  recent  period,  at  wUeh  this  phoe  acqohred  a 
very  calamitous  degree  of  t^lebrity.    In  the  year  1798,  Enis- 
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tioninthispartofUiewhNid.  Th«]Mttgmt8BfN«thWdxfoidy 
lad  bftlm  ivferiated  idiiiBeliHMMtM*  Ffllil#^Jekk  Mmy^,  of 
B^ulaTi^gnej  after  oevcrel  flMMsfd  cnterpiiMt  ewcampei  M 
FiMgitrHiU,  w  tlie  SSIb  of  Mi^r.;  mA  oA  tl»«uM  di^rcoBt^t 
aenood  «ii«Mick  vpon  Hnaeigyyoiiriiigtoiva.  .ItkisUiled  byMr« 
Gordon  ^hfit  the  nmnlMr  of  .tlie  robdtf  amooiitMl  Ao  ianrl;  TyOdo; 
of  ndiom  idKKit  800  were  araiM  wifekfiM. .  ,lftftf;iniidm'  o£:lte 
lowuifl  s«idj  by  the  Mrito  i#riler»  >lo  Iwfe  ooAoifllekl  of  ^90  neal 
After  A  vi9rro«8  f^iaUiioe  onthe  pm  of  ih^  Neitii  Coilc  vUilid 
vid  the  yeooMwry,  the  town  wae^  ciytiiBBd  hj  the  aMdleute, 
iritb  ooMideNblQ:loea  oa  both  sidoB*^  The  steoe  wUch  enraed^ 
etoboi^  leN  ean^WMry:  thAo  iMJght  faBVBbeeil  feared,  wu^ihtf 
irfently  dtetreaeiDg>  and  is  tbio  nottoadbytbe  writer  above  cited ; 
''  Most  of  tbe loyal  iirfwhitante of  JBmuaeordty^  and  attahltiide 
Afothere,  wbo  bid  cnmetidilierforproteetieD^'JeddiMagb^tli^ 
flateOitowarda  Wexford;  and,  preni^fentiaUy^'llie  direetain  taerit 
weabnase  of  tbe  wind  .frYonred  tbeir  enape^  iot  tbey-oetaUlKibcr 
bave  oliberwiae  paeied .  Amngb  tbe  burning  etreeta.  Tbe  terror, 
coneteraatioay  and  diatresa  of  tbese  iagititee,  is  not  to  bo  de^' 
scribed}  flying  for  their' Hres  in acoonfbsed  maltitade,  witbont 
distinction  of  rank,  sex,  or'age,tabnost  all  on  foot,  and  kamg  alt 
their  effects  in  tbe  bands  of  tbeit  enaniea.*'  bioob  tie  ||reater 
i^  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  ire,  or  otherwise  rednoed  to^ 
a  slate  of  rain,  on  this  meianeboly  oeeasioa. 

A  Coaoear  ofAuguHhAan  numks  was  fotaded  at  Eniscortby, 
between  tbe  years  1333,  and  1343,  by  Gerald  do  Prendergast,  an 
Anglo-Norman  toparch,  as  a  cell  to  ^b»  tkbey  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
Dnblin,  The  loondatidn  was  endowed  with  considerable  pro- 
perty, and  maintained  a  fair  repntadon  nntO  tbe  dissolntaon  of 
rdigioas  bonses.  In  tbe  year  1561,  a  lease  of  this  abbey  was 
granted  by  Qaeen  Elizabeth  to  tbe  celebrated  poet,  Edmund 
Spencer,  who  assigned  over  his  title  to  Thomas. Earl  of  Ormond. 
Some  small,  remains  of  tbe  baildings  still  exist.  Hie  abbey  de- 
mesne amounted  to  300  acres,  and  now  bdongs  to  Mr.  Hill, 
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whose  dlireUiiig  iwine,  <m  tlie  ro«3  Uadkg  to  Oorey,  formerly 
ooMtitated  pirt  of  the  abbot's  semeier  reaideace. 

j4  f\ra»ci$emn  CSdnmnI  wm  founded' ia  this  towii^  in  the  year 
1460^  for  firiarB  of  tiie  strict  observanoe^  or  Oi9ervdntme9,  by 
Donald  Karaaagh,  head  of  his  sept,  snroamed  F^uctu,  or  tke 
hrawm,  who  died  on  the  81st  of  April,  1476.  In  the  37th  of  Qaeen 
BHxabeth  thn  friary  and  its  appartenances,  together  wkh  the 
manor  of  Eniaoorthy,  were  granted  for  ever  to  Sir  Henry  Wallops  I 
Knighty  ancestor  of  the  present  earl  of  Psertsmoaljv'to  be  held 
by  knigfat*s  service,  and  not  m  eapiiey  at  the  anneal  ren|rof 
i^lO.  16$,  4d.  Oliter  CromweH,  it  is  said,  wrested  this  m^or 
from  the  Wallop  famOy,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  ancesw*  of 
RoiMTt  Shaplattd  Carew,  Esq.  bsit  the  sdMefnent  ekdm  of  that 
fondly  being  allowed,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the 
parties,  according  to  which  Mr.  Carew,  on  beiiq^  restored  to  hia 
foauly  inheritance  at  Castleboro'  in  this  ndghbonrhood,  surrendered 
the  manor  of  Eniscorthy  to  its  former  owner.  The  remains  d  this 
friary  stand  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  and  comprise  a  tower,  or 
steeple,  together  with  the  apacions  kitchitt,  and  the  apartments  of 
the  fodier  gaardian,  which  are  in  tolerable  repair,  and  inhabited. 

On  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  remains  of  the  Fhm* 
dscan  convent  stands  the  Castls,  one  of  the  noblest,  as  well  as 
earliest,  military  stractnres  of  the  Anglo-Norman  setters.  Tlua 
stately  |»le  owea  its  origin  to  Raymond  le  Gros,  the  AduUes  of 
the  expedition  of  which,  Stroagbow  was  the  Agamemnon.  The 
great  possessions  of  the  founder  in  this  county  and  daewhere,  his 
iadividoal  importance,  and  his  near  alliance  as  brodier-in-law  with 
the  sovereign  lord  of  Leinster,  added  dignity  even  to  such  an  edifice 
as  tradition  commemorates  &iiscorthy  Castle  to  have  formerly  pre- 
sented. In  after  times  this  fortress  was  possessed  by  the  sqpt  of 
Macmorongh,  and  was  given  by  Donald  Kavanagh  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars,  as  a  mansion  for  their  gnardian.  The  castle  waa 
taken  in  1649,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  bat  was  afterwards  rqmired 
by  the  Wallop  family.  Daring  the  insanrection  of  1798,  it  was 
used  as  a  prison  for  the  insurgents ;  and  for  events  connected 
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with  tbe  bnOdiAg,  wUkl  tlios  employed^  wo  wffibf^  refer  to  tlie 


pimioe  of  tbe  lustoriaii.  The  ceetk  was  in  tliat  year  taken  by  tber 
rebeUj  and  greatly  injured  by  ite  tomnltaooa  capton  $  but  tbe 
damages  it  then  anstained  bave  been  since  repaiied  by  order  of 
Lord  Portsmonth>  and  tbe  boildinga  are  now  occopied  by  bia 
lordship's  agent.  Tbis  fine  Anglo-  Norman  stmetore  is  of  a  sqoare 
fnrm^  and  is  flanked  at  each  eomier  witb  a  roond  tower.  Tbe 
material  of  wUch  the  walls  are  composed  is  a  hard  bine  slate,  dng 
on  the  spot*  The  cases  of  tbe  doors  and  windows^  like  those  of 
tbe  friary,  are  of  a  grey  grit  stone*  Much  of  the  antient  interiw 
disposal  is  stiU  percq;ytlble,  altboa^  many  parts  have  experienced 
alteration  at  different  periods. 

Tbe  town  of  Bnisoorthy  is  spread  over  the  eastern  and  western 
banks  <^the  Slaney,  wUdi  is  here  a  river  of  conriderable  width» 
crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  and  navigable  for  small  ves* 
sels,  employed  by  tbe  inhabitants  in  the  provision  and  com  and 
malt  trades.  Tbe  injuries  which  the  town  snstained  in  the  trou- 
bles of.  the  year  1798,*  have  been  since  repaired,  greatly  to  tbe 
advantage  of  its  buildings  andgeneral  iq^earance.  The  chnrch, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  stmetore  of  no  great  interest.  Tbe 
Roman  catholic  chapel  b  a  spacious  bnilding,  recently  erected  by 
subscription. 

In  October,  1795,  four  circular  plates  of  gold  were  turned  up 
by  the  plough  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  this  town.  They  were 
exactly  similar,  bebg  richly  ornamented  on  one  side,  and  plain  on 
the  other  ^  and  weighed  about  an  ounce  each.  On  the  plain  side 
was  a  kind  of  cap,  or  screw,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
a  handle.  A  figure  of  one  is  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  voL  vi.  Antiquities,  p.  31. 

.  The  banks  of  the  81aney  are  tmly  beautifnl  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eniscorthy,  and  maintain  that  dbancter  for  the  whole  remaining 
progress  of  the  river,  until  it  enters  the  sea  at  Wexfovd.  Whilst 
examining  the  varied  charms  displayed  by  this  river,  in  its  pro- 
gress through  the  county  under  consideration,  we  cannot  avoid 

*  It  h  b«Iieted  that  not  less  than  478  dwellbif-hottsefl  and  cabins  were 
destroyed  at  that  lamentable  period. 
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wprotriag  swpnae.  thst.Su  o^mtbiU  :ai«;flo.*li(ttl3  known  to 
Mrellen  in  itdaiid^  and  hav«  filiwrogti  in  reconwdeiMiiag  tJien  t» 
kitaxeskofam. 

AmongstJtkepiiiM^nlieato  ia'tkis  diilvicstaMiti.besienlaoiied 
i8bi^iwrofl^A^tiw>remdeiieeofS!id^  Eni.,  C9t$lebom\ 

the  fine  seat  of  the  Gar9w  family)  Bellmilew,  late.theMatolike 
Bight  Hob.  Gooige  Ogl6$  and  MM€mma»,Jor  Maeame,  the  esMe 
of  Mr.  Newtoit-Kiiig  j.  Edtrmim^  wiihiii  three  miles^fEniaooiiliy, 
is  Uie  seat  of  a  chief  jrepresentatave  of  the  O'Tooie  family;  and 
neiff  that  place  is  Rwemew,  the  richly«planted  demesne  of  Mr. 
Le  Hnnte^  whose  family.is  of  aiiitient.8taiMKBg».and;ha8  long  pos- 
sessed considerable  landed  property  in  the  eamiliy.(if.WeK£M:d. 
!  The  Babont  ow  Gorby^  whioh  now  ipIsanB  oar  noticei  oocnpies 
ihe  north*eafll»Hrn  part  of  the  eoBBty^ihsjriag.on  its  eastern  boiden 
the  Irish 


*  The  land  included  in  this  district,  together  irith  a  portion  of  the  ba- 
ronies of  Arklow  and  Shillelagh,  In  the  County  of  Wicklow,  comprises  the 
antient  Hyein'seiae^  properly  so  'CaUed,  and  the  territory  of  Mae^Da 
Jfhrac,  coHunonlj/caUcd  ijfiw-jQwars'f ,.  iUfl  JfM''AC«rr«'«  onutfrjw  Xbe 
■eyt  of  P'Ki^s^lagh  in  this  dtstcict  dofic^aded  frpn  Moroogh,  a  yfomngiit 
brother  of  Demod  Mac  Morough,  King  of  Jjeinster,  The  sept9  of  Mac 
Dermott-Roe  (another  branch  of  this  house)  and  of  O' Doyle,  were  antient 
proprietors  here*  Such  is  the  instability  of  human  alTairs,  that  of  the  name 
of  O'Kinselagh,  the  legitimate  line  of  the  former  princes  of  Leinster,  not 
one  indiarlduai  is  now  to-be  fbond,  in  wiy  part  of  tUt-eoanty)  holiioga 
Idgher  station  In  society:  than  ^mi  of  .a.  potty  shopkfeeper  ok  snail  faraor. 
VVtUiafls  Manhall,  Ear|  of  PembrqjLo,  sfp^a-lsw  of  Jl^l  ^trong^bofr.  as 
lord  paramount  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  .^n  .right  of  his  wife.  Earl 
Strongbow's  daughter  by  the  princess  Kva  Macmorough,  exchanged  this 
district,  and  the  acljacent  territory  of  Wicklow,  with  other  Ang]o*Norman 
settlers  for  lands  Uk  another  part  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 
By  virtue  of  this  exchange  he  took  from  the  I>e-Marisco  family  the  baronies 
of  Fortk  and  Bargie,  granting  in  retwrn,  to  the  sons  «f  I^srd.Geofirey  de 
Montemarisco^  the  chief  part  of  this  maritime  district^  a^  i^  still  wider 
tract  in  Wieklow.  Lord  Geoffrey,  aa  early  as  the  year  1208,  took  upon 
him  the  state  of  an  Irish  dynast,  with  the  title  of  Mac  Morres;  and  it  is 
probable,  but  not  certain,  that  the  name  by  which  this  district  has  ever 
since  been  known  iBlac  Z)e  Miffts^  .the  MacQmoretf  or  Mac  Uorru*t 
country)  proceeded  from  his  family*    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  old  proprietor 
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On  enteHiig  the  cotmty  in  this  direction,  the  attention  is  first 
aHracled  at  Wicldow  Gap  by  a  high  monntun,  which  bears  con* 
siderabie  resemblance  to  the  rocky  pass  described  in  previons 
piges  nndet  the  appellation  of  the  Scalp,  Here  an  action  took 
place  in  the  year  1798,  between  the  king's  troops  and  the  in- 
surgents, in  which  many  fell  on  both  sides.  A  Calm  has  been 
raised  over  the  slain,  by  the  contribation  of  a  small  stone  from  all' 
who  fmst  this  way,  and  are  acquainted  with  that  antient  practice 
of  paying  respect  to  the  dead. 

In  exattiaing  the  contiguons  country,  and  enqairing  into  the 
history  el  the  several  mansions  spread  around,  we  find  lamentable 
traces  of  the  devastating  spirit  whidi  prevailed  in  the  unhappy 
year  of  insurrection.  Among  the  houses  of  resident  gentry  burned 
to  the  grooiid  at  that  tame,  was  fUngfieM,  the  highly-improved 
Mat  of  Henry  Brownrigg.  Eaq.  wboee  lamily^  k  «ne  of  the  mU 
antient  and  respectable  in  this  coaaty. 

A^  Balybllis,  near  Gamew,  on  the  demesne  of  Sir  Jofan- 
Jervis  \Vhite-Jervis,  Bart,  ahafttle  was  fought,  June  dOth,  1708/ 
between  the  royalists,  commanded  by  Colonel  l^lson,  of  the 
regiment  of  ancient  Britons,  having  under  his  orders  a  consider- 
able force,  regulars  and  yeomanry,  and  the  insurgents,  headed  by 
thdr  leadelrs,  Byrne  of  Balymanns,  Fitzgerald  of  Newpark,  and 
Pery  of  Inch;  in  which  the  former  were  totally  defeated.  One 
officer,  a  black  trumpeter,  and  twedty-eight  rank  and  file,  of  the' 
regiment  of  ancient  Britons  -,  eleven  of  the  fifth  dragoon  guards  3' 
six  of  the  Gorey  yeomanry  5  and  two  of  the  Balaghean  yeomanry 
Were  slain.     Colonel  Pilson  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and 

retained  the  poflseuion  of  a  large  portion  of  Mac  De  MoreB*8  territory ,  and 
li?ed  on  aalcable  terme  witk  iks  Engliili  coloniitB.  Morougb  0*KinBelagii 
was  the  i«|pren6  lard  of  thii  district  In  llfiO,  and  1178,  and  coMtaaUy 
tided  with  the  invader.  His  descendants  were  denominated  of  this  placoy 
but  were  partly  dispossessed  at  the  period  of  the  settlement  and  distri- 
bution of  the  country  into  shire  gronnd  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  finally 
in  the  year  1606,  by  James  I.  when  the  families  of  Esmond,  Masterson, 
Fisher,' Ram,  and  others,  obtained  grants  from  the  crown  of  the  barony  of 
Gorey.    MSS.  of  the  Chev.  de  Montmorency. 
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a  ffpBX  many  mea  were  wounded.  On  tbe  side  of  the  inaiugeDte 
it  is  jBsid  not  one  was  killed.  BalyeUis  .house  npon  this  occasioa 
was  bulled  to  ashes. 

The  eoiinti;y  in  this  part  of  W^^ovd  ta  well  ciihivated>  and  of 
a  l^easing  character.  The  viUiige  of  LuiBnicjCj  which  ranks  aa  a 
fj^ir  town^  claims  attention  in  several  points  of  view.  Here  are 
the  rains  of  a  castle^  once  the  seat  of  tAorence  Lord  Esmond; 
and  in  the  adjacent  rained  duurch>  called  BofyJtillkevim,  ia  the 
sepulchral  vanlt  of  the  Eamonde  family. 

This  district  is  termed  the  numor  ofErnmmd,  and  eiyoya  the 
u^nal  privileges  of  a  cport  feet  and  baron.  On  tbis  estate  is  sitn- 
ated  BAi^YzusTBAGfr^  the  fine  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde^  Bart. 
The  mansioin-housej  originally  a  castellated  bnildmg^  was  erected 
by  James,  second  son  of  Sir  Thamaa.tbe  first  basonet  (so  createi 
in  1028),  and  next  brother  to  Sir  lAurence  Eamonde,  the  aeoend 
baronet}  which  James  left  issoe,  by  Barbara  Vincent,,  dangkter  ta 
-r^  Vincent,  E8%.  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  two  sons.  Patrick, 
the  yonnger  son,  died  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  AualriaA, 
service,  leaving  an  only  dpti^hter,  his  heir,  manied  to  Conmt 
Charles  K&vaiiagh^  of  the  Borris  fenuly,  a  lientenant  general  in. 
the  same  service.  Laurence,  the  eldest  son,  sncoeeded  his  fcAer 
in  the  manor  of  Esmond  and  at  Balynastragh.  He  maanied  three 
wives,  but  had  issue  only  by  the  first,  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  — 
Brownrigg,  of  Wingfield,  Esq.  By  this  lady  he  had  issi^e  Sir 
James,  his  only  son,  and  four  daughters. 

Sir  James  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  npon  the  death  of  hie 
cousins.  Sir  Walter  Esmonde  of  Cr^gg^  and  Sir  John,  the  brother 
of  Sir  Walter,  who  both  died  without  leaving  any  issue,  the 
latter  only  three  days  before  his  successor  5  so  that  the  two 
baronets  were  both  buried  on  the  same  day,  in  the  fiunily 
vault  at  Ballykillkevan,  or  Ldmbridc.  To  this  Sir  James  sac* 
ceeded  Sir  Thomas,  who  died  without  issue  in  1803,  and  was 
followed  in  his  title  and  estate  by  the  present  Sir  Thomas,  his 
nephew,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  late  John  Esmonde,  Esq, 
and  of  Helen,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Bartholomew  Callan,  or 
O'Calhin,  of  Osberstown-House,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  Esq. 
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now  die  wife  of  the  Chev«lier  Harvey  de  Montmoreocy^  by 
whom  she  has  issue. 

The  exterior  of  Balynastragh  manor-hoase  was  altered  and 
modernised  by  the  late  baronet^  at  which  time  were  removed 
some  antient  terraces  in  the  front  of  the  building,  and  a  large 
fi^^bt  of  stone  steps  was  substituted,  which  conducts  to  the  spa* 
doiis  hall.  >,•  Considerable  additions  and  improvements  to  this  . 
extensive  mansion  are  now  in  progress^  under  the  direction  of 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  estate. 

,  In  diflferent  apartments  are  preserved  some  good  portraits  of 
the  Esmonde  and  O'Callan  families.  Among  the  best  of  these 
|ve  remarked  the  following. 

A  well-painted  half-length,  by  Kneller,  of  P&iriek  O^Caiian, 
.Gfg.  (of  the  sqyt  of  O'Neill)  maternal  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  baronet. 

Margaret  Bamewallt  of  the  bouse  of  Drianagh,  wife  of  the 
above  Patrick  0*Callan,  Esq. 

Neill-Cailam  O'Neili,  brother  to  the  same  gentleman.  The 
iobject  of  this  fine  half-length  poirtrait  was  a  lientenunt  general 
in  the  Austrian  service^  and  called  Count  O'Neill.  He  is  repre* 
sented  in  armour,  but  wearing  a  fnllrbottomed  w^^.  He  died  at 
Bruxells,  in  or  about  the  year  1777* 

Barikoiemew  O'Cailau,  Etq,  of  Osberstown,  only  son  and 
heir  of  Patrick,  grandfather  to  the  present  baronet  5  and  his  wife^ 
ouly  daughter  of  Michael  Canlfield,  of  Levitstown,  county  of 
KildarCj  Esq.  and  oi  Helen,  daughter  to  John  Taylor,  of  Swords^ 
Esq.  by  which  lady  is  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde's  mother.  ^ 

The  demesne  lands  of  Balynastragh  are  judiciously  Udd  out 
and  well  planted.  The  gardens  and  offices  are  extensive,  and  in 
high  preservation. 

Oarmf,  or  Newbarough,*  is  a  small,  but  tolerably  well-built, 
inland  town  at  the  distance  of  forty-five  miles  from  Dublin.  This 
is  a  place  of  little  trade,  but  has  a  market  and  four  annual  fairs, 
and  was  a  borough  before  the  union.    The  town  consists  of  one 

*  The  name  of  Newboroagh  was  bestowed  on  th^  town  at  the  period  of 
its  Incorporation,  but  has  not  grown  into  popult^*  usage. 
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ebief  street,  and  several  minor  lanes.*  In  tbe  year  ]798>  tills 
place  was  frequently  the  scene  of  warfare,  and  was  altemately 
possessed  by  both  contending  parties.  Here  are  a*  Pk'oteatant 
charch,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  former  stmctnre  has 
been  lately  rebuilt,  after  designs  imitative  of  the  circular  (Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Norman)  style  of  architecture,  and  reflects  much  credit 
on  the  talents  of  the  architect  employed,  Mr.  J.  B.  Keane.  The 
present  edifice  does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  antient  church, 
which  building,  however,  was  demolished,  and  the  materials  used 
in  the  new  erection.  The  cost  of  the  present  chorch  was  ^^,^00. 
Of  this  sum  sS^iOOO,  were  advanced  by  tbe  board  of  first  firuits, 
and  the  remainder  was  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Ram,  who  also 
contributed  the  ground  on  which  the  building  is  placed,  namely 
an '  elevated  spot  on  that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  towards 
Perns. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Gorey  towards  the  sea  side  is 
Gloxatin,  a  handsome  seat  of  the  Ram  family.  The  house  was 
burned  by  the  insurgents  in  1798,  but  has  been  since  rebuilt. — 
At  this  place  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  yery  antient  and 
curious  ecclesiastical  edifice.  These  vestiges  present  the  remuns 
of  a  small  church,  not  more  than  thirty  feet  in  length  by  nineteen 

*  The  most  curioaB,  although  not  the  most  eligible,  or  handsome,  of 
the  domestic  baildiogs  in  this  town,  is  an  antient  house,  for  some  time  the 
principal  inn,  but  now  used  for  a  barrack,  which  was  the  original  mansion 
of  the  Ram  family,  and  was  built  by  Thomas  Ram,  Bishop  of  Leighlin  and 
Ferns,  in  ^e  reign  of  James  I.  At  a  considerable  height  on  the  wall,  be- 
tween the  windows  of  th6  second  story,  is  a  slab  of  black  stone,  on  which 
are  scnlptured  the  family  arms,  (a  chevron,  ermine,  between  three  nms* 
beads;  crest  a  ram*s  head),  and  on  either  side  of  the  shield  are  te  letters 
T.  R.  in  Roman  characters.  Underneath  are  the  following  inscriptions,  in 
raised  old  English  letters : 

Quod  tibi  tn  non  vis  fieri 

Ne  feceris  uUi/  Math.  vii. 

Let  all  thy  thoughts,  thy  words,  and  deeds, 

Be  such  unto  thy  brother. 
As  thou  would'st  his  should  be. 

And  let  them  be  none  other. 
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feet  in  width.  The  walk  are  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  red 
grit  sto&e,  mdely  pat  ti^ether^  and  evince,  from  the  want  of  skill 
in  the  boxider^  a  much  earlier  date  of  erection  than  the  doorway, . 
which  is  a  highly*omamented  example  of  the  circular  style  of 
arddtectnre,  often  denominated  Saxon.  The  material  is  a  Uneish 
grit  stone,  and  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  contain  representations . 
of  haman  heads,  beasts,  both  natural  and  fanciful,  &c.  The> 
broad  members  of  the  arch  are  decorated  with  reticulated  work, 
and  other  embellishments  customary  in  the  circular  mode  of. 
design.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  no  extravagant  conjecture  to 
deduce  the  etymology  of  Glonatin  from  the  Irish  CiuaiM,  a  sacred 
retreat,  and  .^Edan  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  Idk-cUueiac^ 
who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century.  Whatever  may  be  the  date 
of  this  structure,  its  rudest  parts  must  unquestionably  rank  with 
the  very  earliest  ecclesiastical  buildings  existing  in  Ireland,  and  it 
probably  i^pertained  to  one  of  the  numerous  monastic  foundations 
which  formerly  flourished  in  this  district.*  We  cannot  quit  thia 
interesting  relic  of  an  unknown  but  very  remote  age,  without 
lamenting  that  no  neighbouring  gentleman,  of  aittiquarian  taste, 
has  taken  measures  to  preserve  it  from  the  state  of  utter  ruin  to 
which  it  is  making  n^id  advances. 

CovRTowN,  the  beautiful  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Courtown, 
is  sitaa.ted  on  the  sea-coast,  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  of 
Gorey.  The  mansion  is  a  convenient,  rather  than  splendid 
building,  placed  close  to  the  river  Owenvarra  {Aun-na-biarra) 
which  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  bay  of  Kilbride.  The  extensive 
lands  attached  to  this  seat  are  finely  laid  out,  and  are  particularly 
rich  in  evergreens,  which  are  observed  to  flourish  with  peculiar 
vigour  and  beauty  on  lands,  like  the  demesne  of  Courtown,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,  where  snow  never  lies  for  any 
long  continuance.  We  regret  to  say  that  this  place  was  sacked, 
and  otherwise  injured,  by  a  party  of  insurgents,  in  the  year  1798. 

King  James  I.  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  certain 

*  MSS.  of  tlie  Chevalier  De  Montmorency.  For  a  notice  of  Mveral 
monastic  fbnndatlons  formerly  exittinf  in  Ibh-clnselac,  tee  Archdall's 
Moo.  Ulb.  voder  the  bead  of  C9unty  of  H^esford. 
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towns,  lands^  and  hamlets,  situated  in  the  territory  called  Mac- 
de-mores,  or  Mac  Morre8*9,  country,  and  in  the  territory  called 
Hy^Kinselach,  containing  by  estimation,  1500  acres,  Irish  mea- 
sure, together  with  the  river  Owenvarra,  and  the  monAtain  of 
Torchill,  to  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  Knt.  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  settlement  of  this  county.    The  lands  so  granted  were 
erected  by  patent  into  a  manor,  soccessively  termed  the  manor  of 
Fisherstown  or  Fisher's-Prospect,  and  the  manor  of  Chichester, 
at  present  the  lordship  o/Courtotcn.    Elizabeth,  fifth  and  young- 
est daughter,  and  co-hdr  of  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  who  di^  in  1631, 
haying  married  Edward,  the    third  son  of   Edward  Viscount 
Chichester,  brought  to  her  husband  this  nianor.    The  estate  eon- 
tinned  in  the  Chichester  family  until  the  year  171 1>  when  it  was 
granted  by  John  Chichester  to  James  Stopford,  Esq.  who  for 
many  years  represented  in  parliament,  first  the  borough^  and 
afterwards  the  county,  of  Wexford.    By  Frances  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter to  Roger  Jones  of  Dublin,  Esq.  this  gentleman  was  fether, 
amongst  other  children,  of  James,  first  Earl  of  Courtown.    James^ 
the  second  earl,  was  created,  Jane  7th,  1796,  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Baron  of  Saltersford,  in  the  onmty 
of  Chester;  and  was  father  of  James-George,  the  present  and 
third  Earl  of  Courtown. 

Ramsfout,  situated  to  the  west  of  Crorey,  is  the  seat  of  the 
senior  branch  of  the  Ram  family.  The  mansion  on  this  estate, 
formerly  a  magnificent  edifice,  was  destroyed  in  1798.  At  that 
melancholy  period  the  insurgents  battered  this  house  firom  the 
elevation  termed  Gorey-hill,  with  two  six  pounders  and  one  cur- 
ricle gun.  After  they  had  obtsdned  possession  of  the  building 
they  burned  it,  leaving  the  bare  walls  to  reproach  the  perpetrators 
with  this  act  of  vandalism,  so  disgraceful,  in  all  respects,  to  a 
civilized  country,  as  being  levelled  at  once  against  the  arts  and 
against  distinguished  private  virtue.  Tins  ruined  mansion  had 
been  erected  by  the  late  Colonel  Ram,  in  1751,  and  the  following 
year,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Semple,  the  able  architect 
of  Essex-bridge,  and  other  public  structures  in  the  dty  of  Dublin. 
It  occupied  the  site  of  a  former  building,  that  in  its  turn  had 
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replaced  a  mdre  atfCieiit  dvl^eUiiig^  both  oi  which  "were  comsnmM 
iiy  acddental  fhre.  A  hatidsoiiie  house^  bnt  on  a  less  crsctensiv^ 
scale  than  ^he  ttansion  designed  b^  Mr.  Semple^  'has  been  lately 
erected^  in  a  neH^^  and  it  is  tol)e  hoped  a  more  propitioas  situflticii. 
The  home-grotinds  ^d  park  are  surrounded  by  high  stone  Walls^ 
ttad  etiHched  by  much  timbcfr  of  a  fnll  and  flourishing  growth. 

The  family  of  Ram  has  enjoyed  a  high  share  of  consideration 
in  the  county  of  Wexford  for  more  than  two  centuries^  the  first  of 
the  name  who  settled  here  being  Dr.  Thomas  Ram^  a  native  6f 
Windsor,  in  Berkshire^  who  Is  mentioned  in  oor  list  oiF  the  bishops 
of  Leighlb  and  Ferns.  That  prelate,  at  the  time  of  the  settle^ 
ment  of  this  county,  obtained  from  the  crown  extensive  grants  of 
lands,  the  greater  pai^t  of  which  has  descended  to  his  posterity. 

In  this  neighbourhood  are  likewise  situated,  together  with 
several  other  handsome  demesnes,  Camolin  Park  3  Wblls;  and 
Balymobe^  the  fine  seats  of  the  Earl  of  Monntnorris,  and  the 
fomilies  of  Doyne  and  Donovan. 

Near  C&molin  is  the  village  of  Rossminogitb.  Here  the  late 
Right  Hon.  George  Ogle,  of  Belleview,  distinguished  for  brilliancy 
of  wit  and  an  exuberance  of  social  qualities,  passed  some  of  his 
early  years,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  rector  of  the 
parish.  It  was  at  this  place,  and  whilst  he  was  very  young,  thiit 
Mr.  Ogle  wrote  his  admired  song,  beginning. 

Shepherds  I  have  lost  my  love. 

Have  you  seen  my  Anna? 
Pride  of  ev'ry  shady  grove 

Ob  the  banks  of  Banna  1 


'/  • 


Here,  likewise,  at  a  less  youthfulage,  he  composed  his  still  more 
cdebrated  song  of  '^  Molly  Asthore,"  in  which  the  banks  of  his  fa- 
vorite '^  Banna"  are  still  the  scene  of  his  poetical  wanderings.* 

Fbbns,  Fbrnbgenall,  or  Fernnaobnamhuil  (Ferns  the 
Haiefy  w  bemtHJuiJ  at  present  a  humble  village,  chiefly  composed 

*  The  Srst  of  these  juvenile  effusions  is  said  to  have  been  inspired  by 
the  charms  of  Miss  Stepney,  of  Durrow-house,  Queep^i  county,  afterwards 
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t>f  nnall  but  neat  thatched  cabins,  waa,  in  fonner  times^  a  place  of 
considerable  note,  bdng  the  royal  seat  of  Goremment  of  the  Kia^pa 
of  J^inster,  of  the  House  of  Macmoroughj  and  the  archiepisoofMl 
see  of  the  province.  It  still  preserves  the  episcopal  rank,  and  is 
the  residence  of  the  bishop,  although,  as  will  be  shown  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  page,  this  diocess  is  now  united  to  that  of 
Leighlin. 

The  history  of  this  town  commences  with  the  former  im- 
portance of  its  religious  foundations  and  establishments. — We 
are  told  that,  in  the  year  598,  a  certain  King  named  Brandnbh, 
gave  to  St,  Maodhog,  or  Mogue,  otherwise  called  St.  .£dan,  the 
lands  of  Ferns,  where  he  founded  an  abbey,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop.     It  is  added,  that  Brandubh  was  interred  here,  tmno  601. 
The  rising  consequence  of  Ferns  was  interrupted,  early  in 
the  ointh  century,  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  who  plundered 
and  burned  the  abbey  in  the  years  834;  836;  838;  917;  aad 
928.    By  the  same  unhallowed  marauders  it  was,  for  the  sixth  time, 
consumed  by  6re,  A.  D.  930;  and  the  town  was  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  conflagration  in  1165.     In  the  following  year,  for  what 
reason  is  not  specified,  the  town  and  abbey  were  reduced  to  ashes 
by  the  celebrated  Dermod  Macmorough,  King  of  Leinster.     It 
was  at  this  period  that  Dermod,  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and 
dethroned,  by  the  monarch  Roderic  0*Conor,  and  the  princes  of 
Breffhy,  Meath,  and  Ossory,  sought  refuge  in  England ;  shortly 
after  which  memorable  journey  he  introduced  the  Anglo-Normans, 
in  the  character  of  allies,  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  our  re- 
marks on  the  general  history  of  this  country.   As  some  atonement 
for  the  crime  of  burning  the  antient  monastery  at  Ferns,  immedi- 
ately on  resuming  the  crown  of  Leinster  under  foreign  auspices, 
he  founded,  at  this  place,  a  rttw  abbey  for  Canons  regular  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustin,  under  the  Invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  which 
he  richly  endowed  with  lands.'    He  did  not,  however,  witness. 

If  rt.  Barton  Doyne,  of  Weill,  one  of  the  most  admired  benntiet  of  her  day. 
It  it  belie? ed  that  the  lovely  "  Molly  Asthore  "  was  Miis  Moore,  the  lady 
whom  Mr.  Ogle  afterwards  married.  The  Banna  it  an  afraeable  itreanY 
that  waters  the  chief  part  of  the  Barony  of  Gorey. 
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for  any  length  of  time,  the  ben^idal  effscts  of  this  expiatory  act> 
but  died  in  his  castle,  or  palace,  of  Ferns,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  llTJkj 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  was  bnried  in  the  abbey  at  this  place.* 

The  meuMNry  of  this  prince  has  been  so  nnirersally  execrated 
by  the  Irish  throaghoat  all  ages,  that  the  precise  spot  of  his  se? 
pnltnre  has  afforded  no  object  of  cariosity  with  posterity,  and  is 
BOW  quite  unknown.  Dermod  left  no  other  legitimate  issue  than 
one  daughter,  namely  Eva,  who  married  Richard  de  Clare,  sar- 
named  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Strigule,  Chepstow,  and  Pembroke; 
but  from  his  natural  son,  Donald,  surnamed  CeUtMnach  (pro- 
nonnced  Keveuack)  i.e.  of  tke  Jiowing  locks,  is  lineally,  de- 
scended the  distingnished  family  of  Kavanagh.f 

The  Cmtle  of  Ferns,  now  dbmantled  and  decayed,  is  a  struc- 
ture of  considerable  interest,  equally  in  an  historical  and  an  archi- 

*  The  author  of  the  Annals  of  InUfallen  thus  notices  the  above  event : 
*'  Anno  1  111.  Diarmoid  Mac  Morogh,  King  of  Leinster,  and  of  the  English 
\n  Ireland,  the  contriver  and  fomenter  of  dissentlon  throughout  the  vihole 
liriAad,  and  perpetrator  of  its  destruction  s  who  continually  haraiaed  aad 
preyed  on  the  Irish,  and  supported  the  English,  whom  he  brought  hither 
for  that  purpose,  having  plundered,  destroyed,  and  demolished  many 
churches  and  territories,  died  within  the  space  of  a  year  after  acting  those 
detestable  and  wicked  deeds,  of  an  iotolerable  and  shocking  disorder,  in- 
lilicted  through  the  miracles  of  Fineen  and  Columb-cille,  and  all  the  other 
saints  whose  churches  he  plundered  and  destroyed;  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Ferns,  founded  by  Saint  Maodhaig.** 

f  It  is  worthy  of  remarkt  that,  since  the  earliest  periods  of  Irish 
history,  as  well  before  as  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and, 
in  certain  instances,  so  lately  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  illegitifflacy. 
was  not  considered,  in  this  country,  in  the  same  humiliating  sense  as  at 
present.  The  cause  of  this  disregard  paid  to  one  of  the  wisest  regulations 
of  the  church  and  state,  may,  very  possibly,  be  discovered  in  tbe  principle 
of  the  Brehon  law,  which  sanctioned  the  election  of  the  most  efficient 
member  of  any  particular  dynasty,  though  of  illegitimate  descent,  to  rule 
and  lead  the  sept  or  clan,  preferably  to  a  weak,  pusillanimous,  or  sickly 
person,  though  the  legitimate  successor,  by  birth,  of  tbe  last  toparch.  Of 
this,  many  instances  occur  in  tbo  genealo|^icaI  successions  of  great  Irish 
families,  especially  of  the  O'Connors,  of  Kerry  ;  0*Carroll,  of  Ely  ;  Fits 
Patrick,  of  Ossory;  and  even  in  the  most  powerful  house  of  O'Neill. 
MSS.  of  the  Chev.  de  Montmorency. 
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tectiml  pmnt  of  view.  TUs  fortresfi  was  mgkiany  bdk  by  Eail 
Strongbow^  on  tke  site  of  the  cemparatlTely  Immble  palace  of  kk 
fiither-in-law^  King  Dermod.  Tbe  tniiltti^;  erected. fiy  tke 
Anglo-NbunaB  Earl  was>  however,  briefly  destroyed>  and  the 
inanor  of  Ferns  Was  bestowed  by  King  Henry  It.  on  Wffliam 
Fitz-Aldelm.  That  royal  favourite,  rendered  insolent  by  powers 
tod  privileges,  on  the  death  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  in  1176^ 
seized  npon  his  castle  of  Wicklow,  and  compelled  the  sons  of 
Maurice  tb  take,  in  exchange,  the  niined  castle  at  this  place, 
which  they  rebuilt.  The  animosity,  or  avarice,  of  FitzaMelm  was 
fiot  yet  satisfied  ^  and  the  castle  of  Ferns  had  not  been  long  restored 
when  Walter  L*alemand,  his  nephew,  with  an  armed  force^ 
wrested  it  from  the  Fitzgeralds,  and  agdn  reduced  it  to  a  min- 
oos  condition.  It  was,  however,  speedily  re-edified  xm  an 
enlaiged  plan,  and  fortified  with  additional  towers,  a  fosse,  and 
other  works.  This  important  fortress  afterwards  became,  at 
intervals,  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Ferns,  bat  cpnstitated 
one  of  the  royal  castles,  held  of  the  crown  by  mililary  service^ 
for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

The  principal  historical  events  connected  with  this  btdldiBg, 
in  various  descending  ages,  nntil  its  entire  reduction  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  may  be  thus  sucdnctly  stated.*    It  is  said^ 

I  

*  A  Itfendary  tradition  retpectinf^  Ferof  cattle,  which  b  credltMl  hy 
the  neigfahourinf  peasantry,  althoogh  utterly  devoid  of  tinth,  woild 
scarcely  be  entitled  to  notice,  were  it  not  gravely  repeated  by  the  anther 
of  a  "  Tour  in  Ireland,*'  published  in  1748.  **  It  is  told,'*  tfays  Aat  writer, 
**  that  this  castle  once  belonged  to  Catharine  de  Clare,  who,  for  many  years, 
committed  most  horrid  murders  here,  under  the  countenance  of  ftieodsUp, 
hospitality,  and  good  nature.  She  would  invite  several  of  the  rich  in- 
habitants, in  order  to  entertain  them,  and  when  they  were  In  their  mirth 
and  jollity,  sink  them  through  a  trap  door,  and  cut  their  throats!  It  is 
certain  we  saw  a  convenience  of  that  kind,  that  opened  into  a  large  cavern, 
which  might  give  rise  to  such  a  tale."  We  readily  admit  it  to  be  ^  certain" 
that  a  narrow  channel,  like  diat  seen  by  our  author,  is  found  fn  most 
Anglo-Norman  castles;  but  its  use  was  obviously  not  that  of  secret  murder. 
It  may  be  remarked  that,  throughout  the  province  of  Munsier,  the  common 
people  uniformly  term  these  funnel-like  channels,  *' murdering  holes;*' 
and  almost  every  old  castle  has  a  creature  of  the  fancy,  resembling  Caiha- 
rine  de  Clare. 
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AmA,  {a  the  yaar  1S1!2^  the  Imh  malecontents  bnnied'tUa  caftde, 
together  with  the  Abbey  -,  but  by  snbh  an  egression  we  are  bftoi, 
as  in  the  present  instance^  not  to  understand  that  the  building 
was  completely  reduced  by  fire^  but  merely  that  the  i»teri6r  and 
some  subordinate  worln  were  exposed  to  conflagration  and  rapia^ 
We  are  again  told  that  the  building  was  sacked  and  bamed  by 
the  sept  of  O Toole,  in  ISSl.  As  a  curious  instance  of  the  tor* 
bulent  spirit  of  the  times,  it  may  be  noticed  that  John  £sttOiid> 
(of  the  antient  family  of  thid  name)  bishop  of  Fems^  having  dis- 
pleased the  pope  in  the  year  1349,  was,  by  his  holiness,  dq>rived 
of  the  episcopal  dignity.  Esmond,  howeyer,  continued  to  maia'> 
tain  himself,  by  force  of  arms,  in  his  castle  of  Ferns.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county  being  sent  to  dispossess  him,  complained  to 
the  goremment  that  he  was  unable  to  execute  the  king^s'writ; 
by  reason  of  the  reststance  opposed  to  him  by  the  bishop  and 
twenty-seven  other  persons,  of  whom  ten  were  of  the  name  of 
Esmond.  The  refractory  prelate  was  afterwards  arrested,  not 
without  some  difficulty,  and  bound,  by  articles,  to  keep  the  peace. 
During  the  prelacy  of  his  successor,  bishop  Chanidls,  who  sal 
from  1350,  to  1369,  the  castle  was  invaded  by  some  Irish  septs> 
whose  sole  employment  in  those  ages  was  war  5  but  the  bishop 
having  made  a  desperate  sortie,  at  the  head  of  his  servaibts  and 
dependants,  routed  the  enemy  with  considerable  slaughter. 

In  the  reigns  of  King  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary>  Richard 
Butler,  second  son  of  Peter  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Ossory,  created 
\^8count  Mountgarret  in  1550,  was  keeper,  or  constable,  of  this 
castle  5  and  in  the  year  1558,  the  first  of  Elizabeth,  was  joined 
in  a  commission  of  martial  law  with  Sir  Nicholas  Deverenx,  d 
Balymagin,  for  the  territories  of  Fassagh-bantry  and  Le  Monroes' 
country.*  Sir  Thomas  Masterson,  an  Englishman  and  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  obtained  a  lease  of  the  Abbey  of  Ferns  in  the  96th  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  and  his  descendants  constantly  inhaibited  the 

*  Le  Morroes,  tke  preBent  liarony  of  Beala^keen,  or  BallagbeeD,  « 
diitiict  bordering  on  the  sea-coast;  the  antient  territory  of  the  O'Mor- 
rogboeS)  or  Morpbys,  a  branch  of  the  sept  of  Macmorougb. 
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cattle  until  the  d?il  war  which  commenced  in  1641.  At  that 
calamitoas  period  Sir  Charles  Coote^  the  parliament  general,  took 
find  dismantled  this  fortress^  and  committed  nnparallded  and  de- 
testable acts  of  carnage  on  tiie  Irish  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
The  castle  has  ever  since  continued  in  a  state  of  min. 

The  remains  of  this  once  formidable  pile  are  sitnated  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  from  which  are  obtained  extensive  views 
over  the  coantry  formeriy  protected  by  its  towers. 

The  following  description,  presented  by  Mr.  Baranger,  whose 
tomr  was  published  in  1780,  is  so  circnmstantial  and  accurate,  that 
we  profit  by  the  words  of  that  writer.  The  plan  of  the  building 
was  "  a  square,  flanked  by  four  towers,  of  which  one  entire,  and 
half  of  another  remain,  with  fragments  of  walls .  The  tower  which 
is  entire  is  built  in  this  manner  j  one  third  of  its  hdght,  beginning 
at  tiie  ground,  of  small  stones  i  the  one  third  of  larger ;  and  the 
one  third  of  regular  hewn  stone.  This  tower  contains,  among 
other  i^Nfftments,  a  beantifiil  chapel,  the  groining  of  which  springs 
from  consoles .  The  floor  of  this  chapel  is  down,  and  it  makes  but 
one  with  the  under  apartment.  The  room  over  it  u  arched;  and 
the  edges  of  the  stones  of  the  long  loop-hole  windows  have  been 
out  underneath,  as  if  cannon  were  to  be  pointed  throi^  them." 

The  Palace  oft^e  Bishop  is  the  chief  modem  ornament  of  the 
town  of  Ferns.  This  is  a  capacious  and  handsome  stmcturej 
erected  by  the  late  Bishop  Cleaver,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  who  provided  an  excellent  library,  at  considerable  pains 
and  expense.  In  1798,  the  buildings  were  much  injured,  and  the 
library  destroyed,  by  the  insurgents;  an  event  that  is  believed  to 
have  made  a  woful  and  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  ot  the 
prelate.  The  grounds  and  spacious  lawn  attached  to  the  palace 
are  finely  laid  out  and  planted ;  and  the  general  effect  is  heightened 
by  several  interesting  vestiges  of  the  superior  splendour  which 
prevailed  at  this  seat  of  episcopacy,  in  antient  times. 

A  winding  walk  conducts  to  the  ruins  of  the  Ahbey,  which  at 
once  impart  a  picturesque  object  to  the  demesne,  and  inspire  a 
crowd  of  reflections  on  an  important  passage  in  the  history  of 
Ireland.     It  was  here  that  King  Dcrmod  was  secreted  and  enter- 
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tained,  wUht  wailiiig,  in  the  early  moatliB  of  1 169^  for  tlie  amval 
of  hb  British  allies  5—^  period  pregnant  with  the  Aitare  fortunes 
of  the  island !  The  remams  of  the  fabric  consist  chiefly  of  two 
sides  of  a  cloister^  or  of  a  narrow  chapel,  having  rows  of  taH  win- 
dowS|  of  the  lancet  form.  The  windows  and  tlie  piers  are  nni- 
formly  of  an  equal  breadth.  Adjoining  this  architectaral  fragment 
is  a  chnrch,  the  steeple  of  which  is  on  a  very  unnsnal  plan.  The 
lower  part  represents  an  oblong  square,  of  confined  proportions, 
the  dimensions  being  about  eleven  feet  by  eight.  At  the  height 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  from  the  ground,  the  steeple  assumes  a 
round  f<Mrm,  seven  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  in  height.  Tb6 
whole  is  constructed  of  a  reddish  stone,  and,  withinside,  afltghtof 
steps  leads  to  the  summit,  whence  is  obtained  a  detigMul  pro- 
spect over  an  unbounded  extent  of  landsciqie. 

In  the  abbeyxhurch-yard  is  an  antient  slone  cross,  now  broken 
in  pieces.  The  upper  pait  is  applied  as  a  head-stone,  and  the 
base  and  a  portion  of  the  shaft  cover  the  graves  of  unknewn  per^^ 
sons.  The  whole  of  the  cross  was  adorned  with  elaborate  «Au]^ 
tare,  and  bears  a  close  Tesemblance  to  the  monumental  crcfen  of 
Thrddvach  O'Conor,  King  of  Ireland,  at  Clonmacnois,''  in  thii 
king*s  county*  It  would  appear  to  be  far  from  improbable  tluit 
this  is  the  cross  which  several  authors  mention  to  have  becA  enscted 
a(  Ferns,  in  honour  of  King  Dermod  Macmorongh ;  and  it  may  bf 
observed  that  the  circumstance  of  its  broken  and  neglected  states 
as  being  significative  of  the  little  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of 
that  prince,  assists  in  adding  to  the  rationality  of  such  an  opinion.* 
At  the  distance  of  about  one  furlong  from  the  abbey,  towards  the 
east,  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Peter*s,  formerly  the  parochial  church  j 
near  which,  on  the  road-side,  is  St.  Mogue*s,  or  St.  iEdan's,  well. 
This  spring  is  enclosed  in  a  small  building,  and  constitntes  an 
object  of  great  local  veneration. 

The  present  Cathedral-church  is  a  modem  building,  attached 
to  some  remains  of  the  more  antient  structure.  Here  is  a  hand- 
some  mural  monument,  composed  of  marbles  of  different  colours^ 

*  MSS.  of  the  Chevalier  De  Montmorency. 


H&d  bearing  tiie  i&f cr^tioti  cofiied  beoeajtb.*  I&  «  wlm»  (»vi4e9tly 
not  it«  original  situation^  is  tbe  monumeat  of  St.  iEdan.  The  eaint 
ia  i€pre8eiite4  in  paniificalibus;  his  ui^r^  (a  very  small  conical 
cap«  jendiBg  in  a  point)  on  his  head ,  and  his  short  crosier^  or 
bwmhim,  across  lus  breast.  A  monster^  writhing  with  pain,  is 
seulptured  beneath  his  fe^t>  and  the  exiergne  of  the  monament  is 
ornam^ted  with  trefoils.  At  the  top  we  read  as  follows: 
'^  Under  this  monument  are  interred  the  remains  of  St.  Edaut 
commonly  called  Saint  Moagae>  the  founder  of  this  Cathedral, 
and  first  Bishop  of  Ferns.  He  discharged  the  pastoral  office 
with  piety  and  christian  zeal  for  the  space  of  fifty  years,  aini  died, 
in  an  advanced  age,  January  Slst,  A«D.  DCXXXII.*' 

We  are  not  infbrmed  by  whom,  or  at  what  period,  this  monu- 
ment was  erected,  but  it  is  visibly  apt  of  a  very  ai^tient  date. — 
$aint  .£dwD,  the  son  of  Sedna,  was  of  royal  blood,  and  bom  at 
In)s«reagh«muig«  in  the  modem  coumty  of  Cavan.  He  was  the 
eighth  ia  descent  bata  Collar Vais^  king  of  Irdand;  and  £thna, 
hU  9iotber,  drew  her  pedigree  from  Amalgaid,  who  on  Saint 
{^atack*s  arrival^  filled  the  throne  of  Conuanght.  He  presided,  as 
bif^mp  or  archbishop,  for  the  tarm  of  fifty  years  over  this  see,  and 
died,  as  is  stated  above,  A  J>.  ^^.f 

*  **  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Jtev.  Tfilliam  PrestMy  who  was 
fliviite  Mcretary  ta  Charles,  Dske  of  Rutland,  when  lord-lleatenant  of 
Irataad.  He  was  promoted  by  him  to  the  tee  of  Kildare,  in  178$,  aad, 
after  a  long  and  painfol  illness,  which  he  susuined  with  the  patience  of  a 
philosopher  and  the  resignation  of  a  christian,  he  died  on  the  lOth  April, 
1789,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  whose  life  was  pioas, 
whose  mind  was  enlightened  by  genius,  enlarged  by  travel,  softened  by 
Ibenevoience,  and  accomplished  by  society.  This  monument  is  erected  to 
Us  memory,  by  Mary-Isabel,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Tirtoe  and  tolenU  which  she  respected  and  admired,  and  as  a  testimony  of 
gratitude  for  a  friendship  most  ▼alnable  to  her  in  his  life-time,  and  which, 
In  its  effects,  extended  beyond  the  graye.** 

f  Ware*s  Bishops,  pp.  436^7.  The  following  remarks,  contained  in 
the  same  pages,  should  be  held  in  recollection  whilst  inyestigating  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  this  country.  **  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
the  title  of  archbishop  in  Ireland^  except  that  of  Armagh^  was  not  fixed 
to  any  particular  see  i  but. sometimes  lielonged  to  one  and  sometimes  (o 
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St.  JBdui,  fonnder  of  the  Sbb  of  Fbbnb^  had  for  his  saooessor 
St.  MoUog>  who  is  termed  .by  tiuvldas  Cuabrttisis  one  of  the 
four  propheto  of  Irelaad.  The  annals  of  this  biBho(»ic  are  ex- 
tremely obaonre  for  many  following  agee,  and  no  rasemhlance  of 
a  continnoBB  and  satisfactory  list  of  prelates  is  attainable  at  an 
earlier  aeira  than  thetwelfth  century.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  the  pr^ates  presiding  over  this  see  were  often  styled  bishops 
of  Wexford,  andit  is  -si^i^posed  that  several  entertained  the  design 
of  removing  the  see.  to  that  more  popnlons  town»  In  the  year 
IGOO,  the  see  of  Lbioblin  was  united  with  that  of  Ferns^  which 
nnion  erists  at  the  present-  time.  The  succession  of  prelates 
since  the  year  1155,  has  been  as  IoIIowb  : 

Bishops  of  Ferns. 

Suoc. 

1 .  Joseph  O'Hethe,  or  O* Jidha, 1 155. 

9.  Albin  0*Mnlloy, 1186. 

3.  John  St.  John,* .'. 1993. 

4.  Geoffrey  St.  John,   ..; ,  1843. 

5*  Hugh  de  Lamport, 1S58. 

6.  Kachard  de  Northampton, lS8t. 

7*  Simon  de  Evesham, 1304, 

8.  Robert  Walrand, 1305. 

9.  Adam  de  Northampton, ••..     1319. 

10.  Hugh  de  Sa]ter,t 1347. 

1 1.  Oeoffirey  Grosseld, 1347. 

12.  John  Esmond,t 1349. 

another  city,  according^  to  the  wBctity  and  merits  of  ^  presiding  biihop  ; 
and  lie  waS  not  called  archbishop  of  this  or  that  see,  bnt  took,  his  tkle  from 
the  pro¥inco  at  larfe.  Thns»  FUek^  Bishop  of  Sletty,  or  of  the  Movntalns , 
was  consecrated  archblsiiop  of  JL«<n«/«r,  by  St.  Patrick.  So  Conlmth, 
Bishop  of  KUdartj  was  called  high-priest,  and  archbishop  of  Leinster  | 
and  Kildare  was  called  a  mietropolitical  see***    Ware,  ut  supra. 

*  This  prelate  was  the  first  Englishman  who  sat  in  the  see  of  Ferns. 
Sir  J.  Ware  obserTes,  that  '*  he  either  erected  or  endowed  a  deanery  In  his 
cbvRh." 

•   f  Httgh  do  Salter,  and  John  Esmond,  wore  both  deprived  by  the* pope, 
shortly  after  their  coniecration  to  this  see. 


4BII  ittAirriss  of  ibslahd. 

8occ« 

13.  Williain  CbarnellB, 1350. 

14.  Thomas  Den, 13d3. 

15.  Patrick  Barret, 1400. 

16.  Robert  Whittey, 1416. 

17.  John  Pursell, 1459. 

18.  Lanrence  Neyill, 1480* 

19.  EdmiiBfl  Comerford, 1505. 

90.    Nicholas  €0111711, 1509. 

«1.    JobnPuraell,    ..., 1519. 

2^  Alexan^^  Devereiix«  ..;.«.... ....  1539. 

23.  John  Devereiix, 1566. 

24.  Hngh  Allen, 1589. 

Bi»iop$  of  Fems  and  LeigkUn. 

25.  Robert  Grave,* 1600. 

26.  Nicholas  Stafford, 1600. 

27.  Thomas  Ram, 1605. 

28.  €eorge  Andrew, 1635. 

29.  Robert  Price, 1660. 

30.  Richard  Boyle, 1666. 

31 .  Narcissns' Marsh, 1682. 

32.  Bartholomew-Vigors, 1690. 

33.  Josiah  Hort,. 1721. 

34.  JohnHoadly, 1727. 

35.  Arthur  Price, 1729. 

36.  Edward  Syuge, 1733. 

37.  George  Stone, 1740. 

38.  William  Gotterell, 1743. 

39.  Robert  Downes,   1744. 

40.  John  Garnet, 1752. 

41.  Hon.  WiUiam  Carmichael, 1758. 

*  Robert  GraTe,  in  whom  4be  leet  of  Ferns  and  Leiglilin  were  finC 

anited,  was  thipwrecked  in  the  ba>  of  Dahlia,  in  the  oiooth  of  October 
following  hit  cooiecratiooj 
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Svcc. 

43.  Thomas  Salmon, 1758. 

43.  Riebard  Robinson, 1759. 

44.  Charles  Jackson, 1761. 

45.  Edward  Young, 1765. 

46.  Hon.  Joseph  Deane  Bourke, 1779« 

47.  Walter  Cope, 178«. 

48.  Enseby  Cleaver, 1789. 

49.  Hon.  Percy  Jocelyn, 1808. 

50.  Lord  Robert  Tottenham, 1890. 

51.  Thomas  Elrinoton,  D.D lS9d. 

The  diocess  of  Ferns  extends  aboot  forty-six  miles  in  length, 
and  eighteen  in  breadth,  comprising  the  whole  ooanty  of  Wexford, 
and  two  parishes  in  Wicklow.  The  chapter  is  composed  of  a 
dean;  precentor;  chancellor |  treasurer;  archdeacon;  and  ten 
prebendaries. 

This  see  was  so  greatly  impoverished  by  Bishops  Deverenx 
and  Allen,  that.it  was  termed,  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Strafford  to 
Archlnshop  Land,  "  one  of  the  meanest  sees  of  the  whole  king- 
dom;'* and  it  is  a  cnrioos  &ct  that  Bishop  Andrew,  who  was 
promoted  hither  from  the  deanery  of  Limerick,  was  elevated  to 
the  mitre,  and  consigned  to  the  see  of  Ferns,  as  a  pnnishment  for 
an  offence  committed  by  that  divine  against  Strafford,  "  he  leaving 
mnch  better  behind  him  than  he  would  find  in  this  bishopric.'* 
The  revenues  were  improved  by  the  care  and  liberality  of  several 
succeeding  prelates,  and  are  at  present  ample. 
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COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY. 

Thi»  inland  county  forms  the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
province  of  Leinster^  and  lies  to  the  west  of  Wexford,  from 
which  county  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Barrow.  On  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Queen's  county,  and  on  the  north-east 
by  the  county  of  Carlow.  On  the  west  it  meets  Tipperary. 
'^  Beyond  its  antient  limits,  to  the  north,  an  insulated  portion  of 
the  Queen's  county,  containing,  with  the  town  of  Durrow,  1902 
acres,  was  annexed  to  the  county  by  act  of  parliament,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  His  object  was  to  repress  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  Fitzpatricks  against  his  tenantry,  who, 
when  tried  in  the  Queen's  county,  were  always  acquitted,  bat 
when  brought  to  Kilkenny  never  escaped  with  impunity."*  The 
greatest  length  of  the  county  from  north  to  south  is  thirty-six 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  nineteen 
miles.  Its  superficial  contents,  according  to  a  survey  lately  made 
for  the  use  of  the  grand  jury,  are  stated  at  dl8,S49  square 
plantation  acres,  which  are  equal  to  510;882  English  acres.  In 
this  survey  the  town  of  Newbridge,  with  a  small  tract  adjoining, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Barrow,  is  omitted. 

The  whole  is  politically  divided  into  the  following  nine  baro* 
nies,  besides  the  county  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny  and  tiie  liberties 
of  the  town  of  Gallan: — Gorwan;  Fasaadkumi  Oalnunf;  Crmh 
nagh;  ShilMogher;  Keils;  Knocktopher;  Ivierk-,  and  Idagk.  The 
number  of  parishes  is  127j  of  which  six  belong  to  the  diocess  of 
Leighlin,  and  the  remainder  to  that  of  Ossory. 

In  general  aspect  this  county  is  hilly,  but  the  elevations  are 

•  Tighe*B  StatUtical  Surrey  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  p.  3.  This 
work  it  not  excelled,  either  as  regards  fidelity  of  statement,  or  meriu  of 
composition 9  by  any  of  the  yarious  county  surveys  published  in  Irelaod 
and  England.  Every  reference  to  its  authority  is,  consequently,  wmM 
with  peculiar  confidence  and  pleasure. 
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seldom  so  precipitous  or  severe  as  to  prednde  the  operations  of 
the  plough.  The  tillage-farms  are  usually  extensive^  and  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  quantities  of  wheats  oats^  and  other  grain, 
although  the  system  of  husbandry,  except  in  partial  instances,  is 
still  greatly  defective.  There  are  two  districts  peculiar  to  the 
dairy;  "  oqe  includes  that  portion  of  the  county  usually  called  the 
Walsh  mountains,  forming  the  eastern  and  southern  part  of 
Knocktopher,  and  running  into  the  barony  of  Idagh,  covering  a 
space  of  about  eight  or  nine  miles  in  length,  and  from  four  to  five 
in  breadth  5  the  other  comprehends  the  principal  part  of  the  exten- 
sive parishes  of  Comer  and  MucuUee,  with  some  lands  to  the 
south  of  them,  comprising  about  30,000  acres."*  The  woollen 
manufacture,  in  several  branches,  is  cultivated  with  some  success. 
The  marble  and  coal  of  this  county  take  rank  as  its  most 
valuable  natural  productions,  and  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in  a 

*  Some  particolan  reUtiai;  to  the  dairy-farnM  of  the  Wahh  mountains 
exhibit  striking  pecaliarities  of  manners.  We  present  an  abridgement  of 
the  long  and  curious  account  afibrded  by  Mr.  Tighe.  which  was  written  in 
1808.  The  district  of  the  Walsh  Mountains  belongs  to  Yarioas  proprietors* 
and  consists,  in  general,  of  dry  land,  Inclined  by  nature  to  grass,  but  on- 
ImproTed,  and  almost  nneadosed.  The  chief  part  is  occupied  by  dairy- 
lanns,  and  some  of  the  principal  of  these  belong  to  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Ellward,  which  consists  at  present  (180S)  of  fiye  branches,  who  hold 
among  them  aboye  2000  acres.  Their  houses  are  small  and  near  to  each 
other,  and  till  lately  were  little  better  than  those  of  the  poorest  farmers; 
but  they  have  now  slated  them,  to  guard  against  malicious  burning  or 
robbers.  The  women  of  the  famUy  constantly  marry  la  It,  and  for  this 
purpose  ara  obliged  to  buy  dispensations  at  a  high  price ',  and  if  a  widow 
marry  a  stranger  she  loses  all,  except  what  she  brought  with  her.  They 
graxe  all  their  land  in  common,  except  300  acres,  which  are  dlTided  equally 
between  the  five  families.  Bach  &mlly  employs  two  servant-boys  and 
two  servant-girls,  and  scarcely  ever  want  any  additional  labourers* 
niey  pay  particular  attention  to  the  fatting  of  pigSi  and  indulge  in  no 
other  animal  food  than  the  olTal.  They,  indeed,  live  principally  on  po- 
tatoes and  some  griddle  bread,  although  their  incomes  are,  probably,  not 
less  than  JBfiOO  or  J^OO  a  year.  The  dairies  have  the  natural  earth  for 
their  floors;  no  celling,  no  window,  no  table  or  shelf,  but  are  tolerably 
clean. 
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fatare  page.  A  small  part  of  this  district  consists  of  glranite^  and 
there  are  considerable  quarries  of  flags,  composed  of  siliciferous 
shistose  argillite,  containing  mica.  There  are,  also,  iron  mines, 
formerly  worked  to  some  extent.  Mineral  waters  are  found  in 
several  parts  of  the  county :  the  most  celebrated  is  termed  the 
Spa  of  Ballyspellin,  and  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Fartagh. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Nore,  which  flows  through  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  county,  in  a  winding  course  of  not  less  than 
thirty-six  miles,  receiving  in  its  progress  the  King's  river,  the 
Dinan,  and  several  inferior  streams.  This  river  is  of  a  rapid 
character,  and  is  subject  to  great  and  dangerous  floods.  It  is 
navigable  through  a  part  of  its  course,  and  the  tide  flows  as  high  as 
Inistioge.  The  banks  of  the  Nore  often  present  much  pleasing 
scenery,  particularly  between  the  fine  demesne  of  Mount  Juliet^ 
near  the  bridge  and  castle  of  Ballylinch,  and  the  town  of  Ross. 
Mr.  Young  has  expatiated,  in  his  tour,  on  the  charms  of  this  ride; 
and  it  is  justly  said  by  Mr.  Tighe  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
river,  from  Mount  Juliet  **  to  [loss,  by  Thomastown  and  Inistioge, 
presents  picturesque  scenery,  varied  by  ruined  ca^es  and  abbeys, 
by  rocks  that  turn  the  course  of  the  river,  by  green  meadows 
that  skirt  its  banks,  or  by  steep  hills  clothed  in  foliage." 

The  river  Suir  passes  in  a  meandering  course  along  the 
southern  border  of  this  county,  and  is  navigable  to  the  bridge  of 
Carrick  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  The  lovely  scenery 
on  the  banks  of  this  river  is  noticed  in  our  description  of  several 
counties,  and  is  truly  worthy  of  the  traveller's  investigation.* 

•  The  follovring  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Tiglie  is  still  traditiooally 
TlTid  In  the  neighbouriiood.  **  When  King  William,  in  hit  march  to  Car- 
rick,  gained  the  sammit  of  the  hills  that  overlook  Iverk,  and  beheld  the 
noble  course  of  this  riYer  flowing  through  a  district  emphatically  called 
the  Golden  Fale,  winding  beneath  the  towers  of  two  ancient  towns,  and 
emptying  itself  at  last  into  a  capacioas  harbour,  where  it  meets  its  brother 
streams;  when  be  beheld  on  its  opposite  bapk  steep  hills  presenting  masses 
of  foliage,  backed  by  the  rocky  summits  of  a  chain  of  mountain;  when  be 
beheld  beneath  bim  a  country  which  nature  had  partly  clothed  with  wood, 
which  art  had  embellished  with  cultivation  and  crowned  widi  castles ;  he 
is  reported  by  tradition^  as  soon  as  he  recovered  the  first  emotions  of  sur- 
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The  river  Barrow,  which  skirts  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county  for  about  twenty  miles,  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  and 
occasionally  exhibits  romantic  views,  little  indebted  to  modern  art, 
but  greatly  enriched  by  woods  and  ruins. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  reminding  the  reader  that  Spencer, 
the  poet  of  the  Irish  waters,  after  fancifully  representing  these 
three  rivers  as  the  offspring  of  the  **  nymph  Rheiisa*'  and  the 
''  great  giant  Blomins,"  thus  states  their  names  and  (;«iracter- 
istics : 

*'  The  tnt  the  gentle  Shure,  that  making  way 
By  sweet  Clonmell,  adorns  rich  Waterford ; 

The  next  the  stubborn  Newre,  whose  waters  grey 
By  fair  Kilkenny  and  Rosse-ponte  board  i 

The  third,  the  goodly  Barrow,  which  doth  hoard 
Great  heaps  of  salmon  in  his  deep  bosom : 

All  which  long  sundred,  do  at  last  accord 
To  join  in  one»  ere  to  the  sea  they  come, 
So  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  become.'* 

Ptolemy  places  the  Brigantes  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  The 
following  particulars,  presented  by  Mr.  Tighe,  are  entitled  to 
consid^ation :  ''In  antient  times  the  whole  of  this  county 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ossory.  The  name  of  Uisraigagh, 
modernised  in  Ossory,  is  supposed  to  be  expressive  of  its  local 
situation,  being  compounded  of  the  Gaelic  words  usige  water 
and  rioghachd  kingdom,  as  lying  between  the  rivers  and  extend- 
ing to  their  junction.  The  portion  lying  between  the  Nore  and 
Barrow  is  sometimes  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  Ossory ;  it 
was  anciently  styled  Hy  breogham  gadhran;  the  southern  part 
of  this  county  was  sometimes  called  Comar  na  tri  uisge,  the  high 
district  of  the  three  waters.  The  countries  of  Ely  0*Carrol  and 
Hy-carthin,  comprized  some  of  the  north-west  portion  of  this 
county.  The  kingdom  was  sometimes  tributary  to  Leinster,  and 
sometimes  to  Munster.** 

The  city  of  Kilkenny  Imparts  a  high  degree  of  interest  to  this 

prise,  to  have  eiclaimed,  **  This,  indeed*  is  a  country  worth  fighting  for !" 
8  urfey,  &c.  p.  124. 
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district,  but  tbere  are  few  other  towns  within  its  limits  of  great 
extent  or  importance.  The  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  numerous. 
Here  are  four  round  towers,  and  some  remains  of  a  fifth;  many 
earth- works,  much  diversified  in  size  and  character;  and  several 
cromlechs,  of  great  magnitude  and  curiosity;  but  we  regret  to 
observe  that  many  of  the  latter  class  of  monuments  have 
been  destroyed,  at  no  very  distant  date.  The  country  in  many 
parts  is  thickly  studded  with  the  ruins  of  ecclesiasdcal  and  cas- 
tellated structures,  several  of  which  are  of  considerable  architec- 
tural and  historical  interest. 

Amongst  the  principal  landed  proprietor  may  be  mentioned 
the  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory;  Earl  of  Garrick;  Earl  of  Kil- 
kenny; EarlofNormanton;  Marquess  of  Lansdowne;  EarlofBes- 
borough;  Lord  Viscount  Clifden;  Lord  Viscount  Monntmorres; 
Earlof  Desart;  Lord  Gallan;  Lord  Viscount  Ashbrook ;  Earl  of 
Courtown;  Sir  Edward  Loftus,  Bart;  Sir  John  Blunden,  Bart; 
Sir  William  Morris ;  Sir  J .  Cuffe,  Bart ;  and  the  fiunilies  of  flood ; 
St.  George;  Tighe;  Bryan;  Murphy;  Bunbury;  Walsh;  Aylward; 
and  Rothe.  The  proprietors  of  estates  supposed  not  to  exceed 
sS^OOO,  per  annum  are  very  numerous,  and  form  a  valuable  dass 
of  resident  gentry. 

The  population  of  this  county  was  thus  stated,  in  the  retuma 
made  to  government  under  the  act  of  1812. 


Bafonlet,  Half  Baronies,  or  BarUhea. 

Kilkenny  City 

Grannagh 

Fassadining 

Galmoy 

Gowran 

Ida 

Iverk 

KeUs 

Knocktopher « . . . 

Shelilogher 

Callan,  Town  and  Liberty. . . . 

Total.  . 


Namber  of 
Houaca. 


no  return 
2,130 
S,764 
2,051 
6,386 
2,240 
2,248 
1,648 
1,793 
1,149 
1,005 


Oroaa 
PopolatioB. 


no  return 

12,515 

20,890 

11,995 

30,119 

13,938 

13,040 

9,915 

10,496 

6,768 

4,988 


23,414    134,664 
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According  to  reliirD$  made  in  1891^  the  nnmbers  were  as 
ibUow.  K114KBNNY  CirY:  Homea  4^21  $  Jnhabitanis  23^230. 
'Kilkenny  County  :  HoMe8^e,4c79 s  Inhabitants  157>096.  Thua, 
ficcording  to  these  statements^  the  increase  of  inhabitants  in  this 
county^  from  1813  to  1821^  was  22^432. 

KILKENNY. 

Tflis  respectable  and  pleasing  city  is  distant  from  Dablin  about 
'iifty-seven  miles.  In  bnildings^  and  in  general  arrangement^  it 
happily  combines  many  interesting  vestiges  of  antiquity  with  the 
advantages  of  modem  improvement  5  and  is  further  enriched  by  a 
noble  and  castellated  residence^  connected  with  some  curious,  and 
very  important  passages  of  history.  The  city  consists  of  two 
distinct  towns,  termed,  at  present,  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown,  sepa- 
rated by  the  small  river  Bregah;  each  of  which  has  a  separate 
corporation. 

The  first  establishment  of  a  town  on  this  site  is  not  to  be  as- 
certained by  existing  records.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that 
this  place  is  the  lemis  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ibemia  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester ;  but  the  probable  correctness  of  this  conjecture  is  a 
subject  quite  open  to  antiquarian  discussion.  The  etymology  of 
the  name  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  obvious  5  Kil-Kenny,  the 
cell  or  church  of  St.  Canice,  or  St.  Kenny.  A  modem  writer, 
however,  has  discovered  certain  other  words  which  bear  a  close 
resemblance  of  sound,  and  to  which  he  would  wOlingly  refer  the 
origin  of  the  appellation  by  which  this  town  is  distinguished. 
"  The  natives  at  present,"  observes  Dr.  Ledwich,  •'  call  Irish- 
town  Bally-gael-loch,  or  the  town  of  the  Gael  on  the  lake.  The 
first  ifettlement  of  the  Gael  was  along  the  margin  of  the  Nore,  the 
higher  land  extending  from  the  site  of  the  cathedral  to  the  castle^ 
was  covered  with  wood,  and  from  this  circumstance  had  a  Celtic 
name,  Coii  or  Kyle- ken^ui,  or  the  wooded  head,  or  hill,  near  the 
river  j  and  by  the  natives  CUcanmgh,  or  KUkenny"* 

*  See  an  **  Eftsay  towardB  the  Hiitory  and  Antiqailies  of  Iriahtown 
and  KilkeDoy,"  by  Bdward  Ledwich,  L.  L.  D. 
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The  EngUfth  appear  to  hare  effeeted  a  aetdeiiieiift  in 
ahortly  after  thdr  inyaaioii  of  Ireland  under  Richard  de  Clare  (snr- 
named  Strongbow)  Earl  of  Penbrdke.  The  atepe  of  thdr  pnn 
gresa  were,  necessarily,  marked  by  lineaments  of  fortificaftioB ; 
and  a  castle  was  founded  by  them  at  this  place,  before  the  eipi« 
ration  of  the  twelfth  century.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  KUkesay 
was  constitnted  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  and,  under  such  an  union  of 
fi&vourable  drcnmstances,  the  city  speedily  obtained  great  popu- 
lation and  importance.  William,  lord  marshal  of  England,  and 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Earl  Strongbow, 
and  succeeded  that  nobleman  as  lord  of  the  palatinate  of  Leinstcr, 
granted  to  Kilkenny  a  charter  of  incorporation,  conferring  on  the 
citizens  many  valuable  pririleges ;  and  Gilbert  Chire,  sixth  earl  of 
Clare,  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  the  son-in-law  of  William  the  earl 
marshal,  who  received  the  county  of  Kilkenny  as  the  dower  of  his 
wife,  e3ctended  the  privileges  of  the  corporation.  Thus  favoured, 
Kilkenny  became,  with  a  rapid  progress,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished inland  cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  often  selected, 
throughout  several  centuries,  as  the  most  eligible  and  secure  place 
for  meetings  of  parliament,  and  other  great  assemblies.* 

*  The  foUowlDf  enanermdon  comprises  the  principal,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  parliaments  held  in  this  city.  An  assembly  of  the  lords  of  the  pale, 
usaally  deemed  a  parliament,  took  place  here  in  1894.  A  parliament,  of 
considerable  national  importance,  was  held  in  1500,  the  acu  of  which  art 
to  be  foand  in  the  several  editions  of  the  Statntes  of  Ireland.  In  IS17, 
Lord  Roger  Mortimer  and  the  Irish  nobility  met,  to  deliberate  on  mea- 
sores  for  opposing  Edward  Brace.  A  parliamentary  assembly  was  held 
in  1S86.  The  Earl  of  Kildare,  lord  justice,  held  a  parliament  at  this  place 
in  IS87.  Parliaments  were,  also,  assembled  here  in  the  years  1390,  and 
1S91.  In  November,  1341,  was  held  a  general  parliament,  at  which  wers 
strongly  exhibited  the  jealousies  then  preyailing  between  **  the  EngllA 
by  birth  and  the  English  by  blood."  ParliamenU  were  also  held  in  1347, 
1356, 1365,  and  1367.  The  last  named  meeting  was  attended  with  peculiar 
circumstances  of  splendour,  and  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence.  At  this  meeting  was  enacted  the  celebrated  Staiute  tf 
Kilktmni/f  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  our  **  Remarks  on  the  History 
of  Ireland."  A  parliament  was  likewise  held  in  1370 1  and  it  may  be  oh- 
serred  that,  in  1374,  Sir  W.  Windsor,  lord  lieutenant,  was  iwom  into  Us 
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The  castle  of  Kilkenny  was  purchased  by  James  Bader,  third 
carl  of  Ormonde^  in  1391,  from  Thomas  Le  Spencer,  lord  of  Gla- 
morgan and  Kilkenny,  whose  grandfether,  Hugh,  acquired  it,  and 
the  earldom  of  Gloucester,  in  marriage  with  Eleanor  de  Clare, 
third  sister  and  co-heir  of  Gilbert,  ninth  earl  of  Clare  and  Glon* 
eester.  In  the  iilastrious  family  of  its  new  proprietor  the  rising 
city  found  important  patrons  and  benefiM^tors.  The  earl  fixed  his 
chief  residence  at  this  place  j  and  here,  in  J  399,  had  the  hononr 
of  receiving  King  Richard  II.  and  of  entertaining  that  sovereign 
for  fourteen  days.  The  munificence  of  the  Butler  family,  as  re- 
gards religious  and  charitable  foundations  in  Kilkenny,  will  be 
evinced  in  future  pages ;  and  it  is  usually  believed  that  the  dty 
was  first  surrounded  with  walls  by  means  of  their  connexions  and 
influence.  We  are  told  by  Stanihnrst,  that  "  in  the  yere  1400, 
Robert  Talbot,  a  worthie  gentleman,  inclosed  with  walls  the  better 
part  of  the  towne,  by  which  it  was  greatly  fortified.*'  This  emi- 
nent benefactor  was  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  so  ex- 
pensive an  act  of  service  must  naturally  be  attributed  to  a  local 
attachment,  arising  from  family  interest,  jyv,  Ledwich,  to  whose 
**  essay  "  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  remark,  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Carte,  that  "  the  wall  began  at  the  earrs  old  stables, 
not  far  from  the  castle-gate  ^  and,  making  a  semi-circular  sweep, 
or  nearly  so,  ran  across  the  end  of  the  coal  market,  and  took  in  the 
Franciscan  abbey  \  the  river  Nore  secured  the  place  to  the  north- 
ward $  so  that  the  new  town  was  quite  enclosed.** 

Tolls,  for  the  charge  of  paving  the  city,  had  been  granted  to 
the  citizens  so  early  as  1334  ;  and  grants  for  mnrage,  pavage,  and 
other  purposes  connected  with  internal  regulation^  were  made  at 
several  times  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  walls.  Fynes 
Moryson,  writing  about  the  year  1588,  mentions  '*  Kilkenny, 
giving  name  to  the  county,**  as  ''  a  pleasant  town^  the  chief  of  the 
towns  within  land,  memorable  for  the  civility  of  the  inhabitants^ 
for  the  husbandman*s  labour,  and  for  its  pleasant  orchards.*'   Fresh 

fOTerament  at  Kilkenny.  In  1876,  another  parliament  wat  here  aHembled, 
The  next  parliament  at  this  place  occurred  in  1406.  A  parliament  which 
wat  commenced  here  in  1586,  was  aiQoamed  to  CaBhell. 
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chaiten  were  gnated  by  Eluedbethaad  James  I. ;  and  this  fa?oiir 
was  bestowed  by  the  latter  sovereign  with  pecaliar  marks  of  wp- 
probation.  In  the  year  1001^  the  lord  president  Moantjoy  held 
his  court  at  Kilkenny.  In  1636,  the  dty  was  visited  by  the  lord 
deputy  Wentworlh,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford. 

This  place  participated  largely  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth centnry.    It  is  not  practicable  for  ns  to  follow  the  entire 
conrse  of  the  alternate  scenes  of  consultation  and  tumult  whidi 
occurred  here,  in  those  disastrous  years.     Amongst  several  i^reit 
assemblies  then  held  at  Kilkenny,  perhaps  the  most  important  was 
that  attended  by  Roman  catholic  deputies  from  the  whole  of  the 
provinces,  which  met  in  1642.    This  assembly,  says  Ldand,  (fd* 
lowing  Carte,  in  his  Life  of  Ormonde)  was  **  formed  on  the  plan 
of  a  parliament,  consisting  of  two  houses  5  one  composed  of  tem- 
poral peers  and  prelates,  the  other  of  representatives  deputed  by 
counties  and  cities.    Both  sat  in  the  same  chamber.      Patridc 
Darcy,  an  eminent  lawyer,  already  distinguished  by  his  activity  in 
parliament,  took  his  place,  bareheaded,  on  a  stool,  as  a  substitute 
to  the  judges.    Nicholas  Plunket,  another  distinguished  partizaa 
of  the  recusant  faction,  was  appointed  speaker  of  the  assembly. 
The  lords  had  their  place  of  retirement  for  private  consultation  -, 
and  Darcy  communicated  thekr  resolutions  to  the  commons.  Those 
of  the  clergy  who  were  not  admitted  to  sit  among  the  lords,  formed 
a  convocation,"* 

ft 

*  For  farther  pardcQlmrs  concerning  this  assembly  we  refer  to  Cuie*i 
Life  of  Ormond,  and  to  Leland's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  3,  p.  188,  et  leq. 
Concerning  the  building  in  which  the  assembly  was  held,  the  following 
particulars  are  derived  from  Mr.  Tighe*s  Statistical  Soryey,  and  Dr.  Led- 
wich's  Essay  towards  a  history  of  Kilkenny.  The  meeting  was  at  the  boase 
of  Mr.  Robert  Shoe,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Shoe,  situated  in  tlie  coal-marlLet, 
and  lately  inhabited  by  Mr.  Langford.    The  lords,  prelates,  and  cobubobi, 
sat  in  one  room,  but  the  lords  "  had  an  upper  room,  wliich  served  thewt  as 
a  place  of  recess  for  private  consultation."    The  chamber  of  meetis; 
**  consisted  of  one  large  hall,  forty-nine  feet  by  forty-seven,  with  a  dis- 
geon  underneath,  twenty  feet  square  i  with  which  the  hall  communicated 
by  a  trap  door,  and  stone  stairs.    Part  of  the  benches  with  high  backs,  asd 
the  carved  oak  frame  of  a  table  remain.    An  iron  door  formerly  Jed  out  of 
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In  1650,  OUver  CroiDweU  invteted  KilkeftBy  wkh  B  coilftUer- 
Bble  army.  The  garrison  was  mvch  reduced  by  the  VBVBges  -of  the 
plagae  $  bat,  however  tinn  tlieir  numberB^  a  galUmt  spitit  anhnated 
the  defendants.  Cromwell  appeared  before  the  place^  on  the  aide 
of  the  black  qnarry,  upon  the  S^rd  of  Mttch.  Sr  Walter  Bvder 
had  been  appointed  goremor  of  the  city  by  Lotd  CaMlebaVen  j 
and,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  there  passed  between  the  parlia- 
mentarian general  and  the  besieged,  the  siraimoBs  and  answer 
copied  in  the  margin.* 

On  the  following  day  the  assailants  endeavoared  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Irishtown,  bnt  were  repulsed ,  and,  early  on  the  momilkg 
of  the  25th,  their  cannon  opened  on  the  castle.  A  breach  was 
effected  abont  mid*day,  but  the  besiegers  were  twice  beaten  eff^ 

the  dongeoB  Into  the  yard :  the  windows  ha?e  iriin  ban,  iad  are  small«  high 
and  arched.  This  hall  is  now  tnbdivided  into  a  Utchen*  shop,  and  three  or 
foar  rooms.  Tlie  upper  floor  is  low,  with  large  beams,  and  aboTe  is  a 
modem  building.**    Tighe*8  Survey,  &c.  ut  supra* 

*  '*  GnMTLElUlf , 

"  Mt  coming  hither  is  to  endeavour,  if  God  pleaseth,  the  reduction 
of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  your  obedience  to  the  state  of  England.  For 
the  unheard  of  massacre  of  the  innocent  English,  God  hath  begun  to  Judge 
you  with  his  sore  plague,  so  will  he  follow  yon  until  he  destroy  you,  if 
you  repent  not.  Your  cause  hath  been  already  judged  in  England  upon 
them  who  did  abett  yonr  evils,  what  may  the  principals  then  expect  ?  By 
this  free  dealing,  you  see  1  entice  you  to  a  compliance  %  you  may  have 
termsji  may  save  your  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  according  to  what  will 
be  fitting  for  me  to  grant,  and  you  to  receive.  If  you  chuse  for  the  worse, 
blame  yourselves.  In  confidence  of  the  gracious  blessings  and  presence 
of  God  with  his  own  cause,  which  this  is  by  many  testimonies,  I  shall  hope 
for  a  good  issue  upon  my  endeavours.  Expecting  a  return  from  you,  I  rest 
yonr  servant, 

"  O.  CROMWELL.'^ 

"8lB, 

^'  YoiTB  letter  I  have  received,  and  in  answer  thereof,  I  am  com- 
manded to  maintain  this  city  for  his  migesty,  which,  by  the  power  of  God 
I  am  resolved  to  do,  so  I  rest,  Sir, 

^*  Your  Servant, 

*'  lUlkenny,  S3rd  March,  165o.  *'  WALTER  BUTLER." 
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on  attempting  to  profit  by  that  opportunity^  and  the  breach  was 
quickly  repaired. 

It  is  said  that  Cromwell,  apprehending  a  longer  resistance 
than  salted  the  expedition  necessary  in  his  military  plans,  was  od 
the  point  of  quitting  the  place,  when  he  received  OTertures  fronn 
the  mayor  and  townsmen,  who  offered  to  admit  him  into  the  city. 
He,  accordingly,  tbok  possession  of  Irishtown  3  and,  on  the  ^th, 
(writes  Dr.  Ledwich)  "  bc^gan  to  break  the  wall  of  the  Franciscan 
abbey,  with  pick-axes,  to  make  way  for  his  horse  and  foot  to  enter. 
That  post  being  guarded  by  townsmen  only,  they  began  to  forsake 
it,  when  the  governor  gave  orders  to  a  party  of  horse  to  alight, 
and  leading  them  on,  beat  off  the  enemy,  and  killed  most  of  those 
that  were  near  the  wall,  and  put  an  end  to  their  efforts  there  ;  at 
the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the  gate  on  St.  John's 
bridge,  but  there  the  enemy  were  likewise  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
many  officers  and  soldiers.    Next  day  Cromwell  was  joined  by 
Ireton  with  1500  fresh  men,  and  Sir  Walter  Butler,  oonsidenng 
the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  few  in  number,  and  those  worn  out 
for  want  of  rest  by  continual  watching,  and  hopeless  of  relief,  de» 
termined  to  execute  Lord  Castlehaven's  orders ;  which  were,  that 
if  they  were  not  relieved  by  seven  o'clock  the  day  before,  he 
should  not,  for  any  punctilio  of  honour,  expose  the  townsmen  to 
be  massacred,  but  make  as  good  conditions  as  he  could,  by  a  timely 
surrender.    A  parley  was  beaten,  and  a  cessation  agreed  on  at 
twelve  o'clock  the .  next  day,   when  the  town  and  castle  were 
delivered  up." 

The  articles  of  ci4;>itulation  were  highly  creditable  to  the  gar- 
rison, and  it  is  recorded,  that  Sir  Walter  Butler  and  his  officers, 
when  they  marched  out,  were  complimented  by  Cromwell,  who 
said,  ^*  that  they  were  gallant  fellows ;  that  he  had  lost  more  men 
in  storming  that  place  than  he  had  in  taking  Drogheda ;  and  that 
he  should  have  gone  without  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  treachery 
of  the  townsmen." 

The  first  of  Cromwell's  Jugh  court*  of  justice  met  at  Kilkenny, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1652 ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this 
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court  occupied  the  identical  chambers  nsed  by  the  Bvpreme  catholic 
council,  in  1642. 

The  city  of  Kilkenny,  inchiding  St.  Canice,  or  Irishtown,  is 
seated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nore.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Tlghe, 
in  his  survey  of  this  connty,  that  the  extent  "  from  north  to  south, 
as  far  as  there  is  any  continuation  of  houses,  is  about  1500  yards  5 
from  east  to  west,  by  John*s-bridge,  about  1470  yards  ^  and  by 
Green*s-bridge  about  1000  yards ;  including,  between  these  ex* 
tremities,  an  irregular  square  space,  of  about  235  acres,  one  rood, 
plantation  measure  5  of  which,  about  two  thirds  are  cultivated 
ground.**  On  the  two  most  elevated  parts  of  the  united  towns 
are  placed  the  structures  which  constitute  their  principal  orna- 
ments; namely,  the  cathedral  and  the  castle.  The  city  is  irregu- 
larly built,  but  wears  a  busy  and  cheerful  aspect.  The  domestic 
buildings,  in  the  principal  streets,  are  generally  respectable,  and 
many  are  of  a  capacious  and  ornamental  character.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  and  are  usually  whitened,  or  dashed  with 
rough-cast.  The  best  lines  of  bailding,  and  the  chief  efforts  of 
modem  improvement,  are  found  in  the  part  denominated  Kilkenny^ 
as  contradistinguished  from  Irishtown.  Fine  views  of  the  dty 
may  be  obtained  from  the  eastern,  and  high,  bank  of  the  river, 
and  from  the  rising  ground  on  the  road  leading  to  Glonmell.  The 
castle,  the  cathedral,  and  the  different  monastic  ruins  of  the  dty, 
are  seen  to  great  advantage  from  both  those  points.  The  river 
Nore,  at  this  place  a  stream  of  considerable  beauty,  but  not  navi- 
gable,  is  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges,  built  after  the  designs  of 
Mr.  6.  Smith.* 

*  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  river  Nore  is  subject  to  dani^rous 
floods.  The  "  great  bridge  *'  of  Kilkenny  was  overthrown  by  one  of  these 
floods,  about  the  year  1447.  St  John*s  bridge,  also,  was  swept  away  by 
the  sudden  rising  of  the  Nore,  in  1564.  ^'  On  Sunday  *  October  Snd,  1703, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  momiag,  a  most  unusual  flood  and  inundation 
poured  down  upon  the  city  and  county  of  Kilkenny,  from  twenty-four 
hours  of  incessant  rain.  Green's  bridge,  near  the  cathedral,  fell,  but  no 
life  was  lost.  On  St.  John's  bridge  about  a  hundred  persons  were  standing ; 
but  it  being  reported,  that  a  cabin  was  sailing  down  the  river  without 
sinking,  most  of  them  hastened  to  behold  the  sight;  fourteen  men  and 
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contuned  caienu  for  «  Btrong  garriMHi,  with  dMir  eqdpoeBts. 
He  ear],  in  his  durtcr  to  St.  John'i  priory,  prondea,  that  if  he 
be  tibteot,  the  oxinks  of  that  home  Bhall  serve  hii  castle-ch^tel, 
and  receive  the  enohmienta  from  thence  ariaingj  but  if  he  be 
resident,  then  his  ovni  domestic  chaphuns  shall  attend.  In  the 
same  record,  his  barns  lying  beyond  the  bridge  are  mentioned, 
with  every  other  eircnmstance  indicating  a  regular  hoosefaold  ud 
coort."* 

The  bailding,  in  its  present  state,  occnpies  two  sidefl  of  ■ 
quadrangle,  and  retains  three  roond  towers  of  the  antient  castle, 
worked  into  spacions  additions  made  t>y  tlie  first  Dnlce  of  Ormonde. 
Theee  additional  bnildinga,  now  forming  the  prindpal  parts  of  the 
structure,  are  in  the  heavy  style  of  architecture  that  prevmled  ob 
the  continent  in  the  middle  of  the  aerenteeuth  century ;  a  t«te 
for  which,  had,  possibly,  been  imbibed  by  the  duke  in  his  rspeated 
virita  to  France.  The  chief  front  opens  to  a  garden,  in  whiiA 
were  fomerly  a  fountain,  and  odm  decorations,  in  the  style  of  n 
wamer  and  lesa  variable  climate  than  that  of  Ireland,  On  tin 
leaden  spouts  far  conveying  water  frtim  the  roof,  ia  a  ducal  coronet, 
and  the  date  of  1682;  showing  the  time  at  which  tlie  prindpal 
ranges  of  building  were  completed. 

Few  aheratioDs  have  been  since  effected ;  but  it  is  known  that 
the  last  Duke*  of  Ormonde  had  intended  to  add  tlie  two  aidea 
wanting  to  the  completion  of  the  square;  a  design  intwrupted  by 
the  mistakes  and  misfortunes  which  drove  him  from  ids  oonutry, 
and  from  tlie  proudest  hereditary  dignities,  the  most  splen^d  for- 
tune, and  greatest  political  power,  enjoyed  by  any  subject  of  the 
British  crown. 

The  interior,  like  tlie  external  features  of  this  atractnre,  has 
not  exit«ienced'any  important  alterations  siace  the  latter  part  ot 
onth  centory,  and  may  be  viewed  as  a  cnrioos  example 
3S  of  disposal  and  decoration  which  tiien  prevuled.  lite 
are  very  nnmerons,  twt  inconvenient,  and  ill-ad^Med 
mmodation  of  a  noble  family  in  modem  times.  Beuity 
>nianotBtadied  in  any  instance;  andtheai 
•  Hill,  and  Aaliquiliei  of  Iridi'lowa,  &c. 


for  Agttifted  entertiiitittent  aM  so-dcideM  in  nMUkH)  mmI  ezlentj 
that  we  find^  wUAi  rarprixe,  tlie  bvUdiiig,  in  ili  prManl  atat^^  w«s 
onc«  theaeat  of  ^idqndoor  eonapicaMa  m  national  hiatorf,  and 
tbe  maaaiott  in  wbkh  the  first  Duke  of  Ormonde  often  entertabed 
at  Ilia  taUe  two  Iraodred  gentlemen. 

Several  of  Ae  Toema  are  hong  witb  good  tapealry,  die  greitar 
part  of  which  is  ^nght  to  hav4  been  hronght  froin  the  eoHttaent 
hy  the  aecond  l>oke  of  Ovmonde.  The.principid  sabjects  de^ 
aaAed^  are  a  aeriea  of  the  meat  atiftiag  pasaagea  in  die  atory  ol 
Deciua,  and  allegorical  repreaeatationa  of  the  fanr  daaienta^  with 
a  great  variety  of  attendant  figures  and  iaanimiiite  objecta. 

The  chief  state  apartment,  termed  the  Pf09eiiM  Ckamier,  baa 
a  high  pace,  raided  one  at^  aboife  the  level  of  other  parts  of  the 
floor.  Herewae  plaeM  the  seat  on  vMoh  the  firat  dnke  often 
aat  in  state;  and  the  whok  apertmeiit  will- not  faii  i»  aofnire  an 
interest  from  recollectiens  of  tl}e  many  aadknees,  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  wetfare  of  thaiiaa»k>  faiaU  witfaui  its  waUa,  in  a 
senseai  of  nnparoUelad  tronUe,  by  dm  nobleman,  who  rVainlya 
thoagh  aMfi  eodeavoared  tomlethoatenQ,  and  to^isava' the  nation 
from  wreck  ill  its  own  despite.  Over  tim  spot  Imaei^y  xraeajpiei 
by  the  chair  of  dignity,  it  a  pictora,  by  Vandy^,  repMentim  the 
infant  family  of  Charles  I.  We  regret  to  state  that  dii^  nwbla 
piece  has  been  so  greatly  injured  in  cle<nuMg,  that  the  most  delicate 
touches  of  the  pencil  are  obliterated^  and,  in  some  parts,  the  in* 
tention  of  the  painter  is  alone  to  be  discovered.  . 

The  ooHeedon  of  paiatingaat  this  castle  haa  kng  censlStated 
one  of  its  prindpal  attractions  5  and,  as  regards  portraits,  is  still 
entitled  to  attentive  examination ;  but  many  of  the  best  pictures, 
on  subjects  of  more  general  interest,  have  been  removed. 

The  Oaiiery  is  about  180  feet  in  length,  but,  like  many  similar 
apartments,  designed  in  a  past  age  for  parade  and. the  dance,  rather 
than  the  judidons  display  of  ptctnres,  is  greatly  disproportionate 
in  width.  The  numerous  portraits  which  decorate  these  walls, 
act  as  emphatical  memorials  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  early  part  of  that  which  followed. 
The  representations  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  royal  race  of  Stnart^ 
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aiid  the  family  mid  alliances  of  the  noble  owntn  of  the  cMle^  so 
geeatly  dietingukhed  in  state-tranaactioas  during  the  reigns  of 
those  princes.    The  foUbvbg  are  the  principal  portraits.* 

Charles  L  in  rich  robes  of  state.  The  face  pale,  and  the  whole 
countenance  exhibiting  its  usual  attribute, — that  of  melancholy, 
rendered  touching  by  dignity  of  esqpression.     f^amdyck. 

Queen  Henrietta* Maria ^  said  to.be  by  Vandyck,  but  probably 
a  copy  by  Gandy,  a  pupil  of  that  artist,  who  was  brought  to  Ire- 
land by  the.  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  is  believed  to  have  executed 
many  pictures  under  his  patronage. 

Charles  IL  in  rich  robes. 

Jamee  II,  wearing  a  hat  and  feather. 
.    William  III.  in  splendid  robes  of  blue  and  gold^f 

Queen  Mary,  The  dress  blue  and  ermine,  trimmed  with  nases. 

Queen  Anne,  in  robes  and  the  collar  of  the  garter. 

The  abore  are  all  full-length  portraits. 

Jamu,  firet  Duke  of  Ormonde,  in  robes  of  the  order  of  the 
garter ;  foil  length.  The  name  of  this  distinguished  nobleman  is 
blended  with  the  history  of  his  mra,  and  his  character  and  fortunes 
need  no  explanation  or  commient  in  the  present  place.  The  coon* 
teaanoB  evinces. de^  thought  and  penetration,  assumiug  an  air  of 
severity  from  the  habit  of  command.^ 

*  For  much  aBsUlance  in  enumeratuig  aod  describing  the  principal 
portrait!  in  the  s&Uery  at  Kilkenny  Castle,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the 
Chevalier  do  Montmorency. 

f  King  William  III.  dined  in  Kilkenny  Castle,  oo  the  19th  of  Angmt, 
1690,  with  James,  second  Duke  of  Ormonde.  The  Castle,  which  had  re- 
cently been  evacuated  by  the  adherents  of  the  deposed  monarch,  had  been 
preserved  in  good  condition  by  the  French  general.  Count  de  Lauzun,  who 
commanded  here  for  King  James  II.  At  his  departure,  the  Count  Is  said, 
by  G.  Story,  to  have  surrendered  the  building  to  Its  owner  with  full  cellars, 
as  well  as  in  good  repair. 

X  There  are  in  the  Castle  several  portraits  of  the  first  Duke  of  Or- 
monde, representing  him  at  difierent  periods  of  life.  The  expreialoa  of 
countenance  ascribed  to  the  picture  above  noticed  is  perceptible  in  each; 
mingled  with  some  touches  of  melancholy  in  the  advanced  stages  of  life. 
We  know,  however,  that  no  unmanly  dejection  crept  on  the  character  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde.    He  remained  self*dependant,  and  even  courted  hy 
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TkomM,  Earl  ofOMory,  eldest  son  of  Jaraes^  first  Doke  of 
Ormonde^  in  the  fall  dress  costame  of  the  order  of  the  garter. 
Whole  length.  This  excellent  nobleman,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tingnished  characters  of  his  illnstrions  house,  vras  bom  in  the 
castle  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  8th  of  Jaly,  1634.  His  character,  at 
the  age  of  twenty*one,  is  thus  drawn  by  Sir  Robert  Southwell, 
afterwards  secretary  of  state  to  William  III.  "  He  is  a  yonng 
man  with  a  very  handsome  face ;  a  good  head  of  hair  5  well  set| 
.very  good*natnred  3  rides  the  great  horse  very  well  5  is  a  very 
good  tennis-player,  fencer,  and  dancer ;  understands  music,  and 
play«  on  the  guitar  and  lute;  speaks  French  el^ntly;  reads 
Italian  fluently 3  is  a  good  historian;  and  so  well  versed  in  ro* 
mances,  that  if  a  gallery  be  full  of  pictures  and  hangings,  he  wilt 
tell  the  stories  of  all  that  are  there  deseribed.  He  shuts  up  his 
door  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  studies  till  midnight : 
he  is  temperate,  courteous,  and  excellent  in  all  his  behaviour." 

For  a  comprehensive  narration  of  the  chief  events  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  this  accomplished  nobleman  (the  Sidney  of  his  age)  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  account  presented  by  Lodge  and  Archdall, 
(under  the  article  of  Viscount  Mountgarret) ;  but,  as  a  powerful 
d^ee  of  interest  is  created  by  the  contemplation  of  his  portrait, 
it  must  be  desirable  to  state,  in  this  place,  some  few  leading  par- 
ticulars concerning  a  career  so  distinguished.  After  a  rapid  mili- 
tary preferment,  the  consequence  of  his  merits,  he  was  created  a 
member  of  the  Irish  house  of  lords,  in  1669 ;  and,  when  brought 
by  the  commons  to  the  bar  of  that  house,  an  order  was  made, 
^  that,  by  the  consent  of  the  earls*  bench,  the  Earl  of  Ossory 

mnnyf  as  well  as  very  generally  respected,  when  deprived  of  royal  ik?oiir. 
In  die  drawing. room,  when  no  longer  noticed  by  the  king  (Charles  II,) 

r 

we  are  told  that  *^  his  virtues  and  conciliating  address  attracted  a  little 
circle  around  him,  of  those  who  were  independent  of  the  court  On  such 
an  occasion,  the  king,  not  daring  to  shew  him  any  civility,  was  abashed 
and  confounded.  ^*  Sir,"  said  the  profligate  Buckingham,  ^*  I  wish  to 
know  whether  it  be  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  that  Is  oat  of  favour  with  your 
majesty,  or  your  miyesty  with  the  Duke  of  Ojmonde }  for,  of  the  two,  yoa 
seem  most  out  of  countenance."    Leland,  vol.  iii.  p.  470. 
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tiwM  be  phieed  dxMre  idl  of  tbat  degree.**  In  tiie  yenre  1664, 
end  i66a>  he  wfis  deputy  to  his  father^  as  kwd^lientenent  of  Ire- 
land; und  in  167^,  be.  wae  elected  A  knight  of  the  garCfer,  as  an 
adcnowledgment  of  the  deaerved  repetadon  he  had  gained  whilit 
commander  of  the  Victory  ship,  of  war*  In  1673>  he  was  made 
rear-admiral  of  the  bloe  sqaadron;  and  in  the  engagement  with 
the  Doich  fleet,  which  took  pkce  shortly  after,  he  acted,  says 
Anthony  &  Wood,  **  gsdlantly,  beyond  the  fiction  of  a  romance." 
He  was,  sabseqnently,  made  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  displayed 
the  union  flag,  as  comnuunder  in  chief  of  the  whole  fleet,  in  the 
absence  of  Prince  Ropert.  In  Jnly,  1677^  he  joined  the  Prince 
of  Omnge,  at  the  siege  of  Charleroii  and  in  the  following  year 
wa9  appointed,  by  that  prince's  patent,  mi^or-general  and  com* 
mander  in  chief  of  the  English  brigade  in  the  pay  of  the  States. 
In  the  campaign  of  this  year  he  obtained  great  glory,  from  hm 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Mens,  in  which  the  Mareschal  de  Lnxem* 
bonrg  was  con^elled  to  retreat.  This  distinguished  nobleman, 
whose  geains  was  calculated  to  shine  in  any  age,  died  of  a  fever 
at  Whitehall,  on  the  SOth  of  July,  1680,  almost  to  Ae  eqnal  grief 
of  his  father,*  and  of  the  country  to  which  he  afforded  so  bright 
an  ornament.  His  remains  were  conreyed  to  the  fiunily  vanlt  in 
the  cathedral  of  Kilkenny. 

jimelia  de  Nassau,  Countess  of  Ossory,  wife  of  the  abore 
nobleman)  a  pleasing  tjnree  quarter  portrait,  by  Sir  Godfirey 
Kneller.    This  lady  was  daughter  of  Louis,  Lord  of  Bevorwent, 

«  The  filial  attachment  of  the  ear],  and  the  determined  gallantry  of  hi^ 
spirit,  are  memorably  recorded  in  the  following  passage  of  history.  Wber 
an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  by  the  infiunons 
Bfood,  the  earl  sospected  that  the  design  originated  with  Viiliers,  the  last 
Duke  of  Buckingham  of  that  name.  **  While  Bockingham,*'  writes  Leiand, 
'**  stood  near  the  king,  the  earl  adranced  with  Us  eyes  glaring,  and  hU 
aspect  Inflamed  with  indignation.  *  My  lord,'  said  he,  in  a  low  and  sullen 
voice,  *  1  well  know  that  you  Were  at  the  bottom  of  this  late  attempt  of 
Blood.  Take  notice;  should  my  father  come  to  an  untimely  or  violent 
death,  I  shall  consider  yon  as  the  assassin :  I  shall  pistol  you,  though  yon 
stood  behind  the  king :  I  tell  it  yon  in  his  mi^esty's  presence,  that  yon 
may  be  sure  I  shall  Jkeep  my  word.'*    Leiand,  vol.  iH.  p.  4ee. 
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Av^rqaerqoe^  ftc.  natttnil  toft  of  ihe  oelebiiated  iVnice  IKawieo, 
of  Orange.  Abe  kft  issue  by  the  Eurl  of  Ossdry^  Junes,  aetofid 
Duke  of  Ormonde^  Cbarka,  Sari  of  Anua,  aad  thneb  daogkters.  i 

Jam08y  second  Dwie  of  Ormomde^ 

Walter,  late  Marquess  of  Ormonde',  Ida  parllameiiCary  rebaa 
over  the  aniforu)  of  his  regiment  (the  KSkenny  militia)  and  wear- 
ily the  ooilar  of  the  oidar  of  fit.  Patrick.  His  ferdship  dvillg 
withoot  issue  in  ld90^  the  earldom  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory  has 
doTolred  on  his  next  bvolher,  Jattes^  who  at  preoent  enjoys  tUs 
distingimhed  title.  .   ^ 

A  head  of  Carc^nal  fFblsey  (small) .  This  portrait  .is  peoili* 
ariy  appropriate  to  its  sitoatioii^  as  the  e^trdinai  V^^  an  important 
political  friend  of  the  Ormonde  &mily. 

Marif  Buikr,  Ducheu  of  DenwMre,  three  qvarte^  siae  :  said 
to  be  painted  by  Vandyck*  This  lady  wiis  daughter  ^f  James^ 
first  Dnke  of  Ormonde,  and  Elizabeth  Preston^  daaghter  of  Pres- 
ton, Earl  of  Desmond. 

AwM  Hyde,  Ducheat  of  York,  in  an  eL^ant  dress  of  brown 
aatni,  open  tft  the  neck.  A  fine  three  quarter  portrait,  by  Sh 
Peter  Lely, 

James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  Jamf  s  II.  his  bonnet 
in  his  hand.    Three  quarter  size. 

Sir  H^iUiam  Poinix,  represented  in  a  djoise  black  vest^  belt 
and  sword,  bonnet  and  white  feather.  The  date  of  this  picture 
is  1635.  The  style  is  extremely  hard,  and  the  whole  destitute 
of  relief  fit>m  light  and  shade. 

Elizabeth,*  Lady  Thurless,  in  a  black  dress^  and  in  the  atti* 
tode  of  lifting  her  veil  with  the  right  hand,  to  uncover  her  face, 
which  evinces  considerable  beauty.  A  good  half-length  portrait. 
This  lady  was  daughter  to  Sir  John  Pointz,  of  Acton,  and  wife  of 
Thomas,  Viscount  Thurless,  eldest  son  of  Walter,  eleventh  Earl 
of  Ormonde,  by  whom  she  became  mother  to  James,  first  Duke  of 
Ormonde.  After  the  death  of  the  viscoont  (who  was  drowned 
in  his  passage  frosi  En^and,  in  1619)>  her  ladyship  married, 

*  In  an  inscription  on  the  fram«  of  the  picture,  the  name  of  this  lady 
is  erroneously  written  Helen, 
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contained  caBoms  for  a  atrong  garriaon^  witb  thair  eqdpmeBta. 
The  earl,  in  his  charter  to  St.  John's  priory^  proyides,  that  if  he 
be  absent,  the  monks  of  that  honse  shall  serre  his  castle-chapel, 
and  receive  the  emolnments  from  thence  arising;  bat  if  he  be 
resident,  then  his  own  domestic  chaplains  shall  attend.  In  the 
same  record,  his  bams  lying  beyond  the  bridge  are  mentioned, 
with  every  other  drcnmstance  indicating  a  regnlar  honsehold  and 
coort."  • 

The  bnilding,  in  its  present  state,  occupies  two  sides  of  m 
quadrangle,  and  retains  three  round  towers  of  the  antient  caatie, 
worked  into  spadous  additions  made  by  the  first  Dnke  of  Ormonde. 
These  additional  buildings,  now  forming  the  principal  parts  of  the 
structure,  are  in  the  heavy  style  of  architecture  that  prevailed  on 
the  continent  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  a  taste 
for  which,  had,  possibly,  been  imbibed  by  the  duke  in  his  repealed 
visits  to  France.  The  chief  front  opens  to  a  garden,  in  which 
were  formerly  a  fountun,  and  other  decorations,  in  the  style  oi  n 
warmer  and  less  variable  climate  than  that  of  Ireland.  On  the 
leaden  spouts  for  conveying  water  horn  the  roof,  is  a  ducal  coronet^ 
and  the  date  of  l6S2j  showing  the  time  at  which  the  principd 
ranges  of  building  were  completed. 

Few  alterations  have  been  since  effected ;  but  it  is  known  that 
the  last  Duke*  of  Ormonde  had  intended  to  add  the  two  mdea 
wanting  to  the  completion  of  the  square;  a  design  interrupted  by 
the  mistakes  and  misfortunes  which  drove  him  fix>m  his  country, 
and  from  the  proudest  hereditary  dignities,  the  most  splendid  for- 
tune, and  greatest  political  power,  enjoyed  by  any  subject  of  the 
British  crown. 

The  interior,  like  the  external  features  of  this  structure,  baa 
not  experienced  any  important  alterations  since  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  may  be  viewed  as  a  curious  example 
of  the  modes  of  disposal  and  decoration  which  then  prevailed.  The 
apartments  are  very  numerous,  but  inconvenient,  and  ill-adapted 
to  the  accommodation  of  a  noble  family  in  modem  times.  Beauty 
of  proportion  is  not  studied  in  any  instance;  and  the  airangementa 

*  Hist,  and  Antiquitiei  of  Iriahtown,  &c. 
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ipr  digjirifted  enteitftinaent  aM  so- deficient  in  melkod  aad  exloiit, 
that  wafind^  witli  •nrprise,  Um  bailding,  in  iU  pjreaent  state^  w«« 
once  the  sest  of  ^plendovr  eoaspiciiow  ia  national  hiitoty,  and 
tbe  maaakNi  in  wlu&litlie  first  Duke  of  Ormonde  often  entertabed 
at  bis  taUe  two  hnndred  gentlemen. 

Several  of  the  reems^are  hang  with  good  tapestry^  tho  greater 
part  of  whidi  is  tjionght  .to  hKf4  been  bronght  firom  the  eoHttjMnt 
by  tbe  eeeond  I>ake  of  Omonde.  The  prindpid  aabjects  de*> 
aonbed^  are  a  series  of  the  most  striklag  passages  in  Ibe  story  of 
Dedas^  and  allegorical  representatioa^  of  the  fear  dements,  widi 
a  great  variety  of  attendant  figures  and  iaanimblo objects. 

The  chief  state  apartmeal,  termed  the  Ptmmee  Ckarnkfr,  has 
a  high  pace,  raided  one  st^  above  the  levet  of  other  parts  of  the 
floor.  Herewaa  placM  the  seat  on  wbioh  the  first  dnke  often 
sat  in  state  $  and  the  whole  apartmeiit  will  not  fail  to  aofaire  an 
interest  firom  recollections  of  the  omny  aadfanees,  of  vital  im- 
portaace  to  the  wetfare  of  thomaads,  hdd  within  its  w«Us,  in  a 
seaees  of  aaparaUeled  troable,  by  tbe  noblematty  who  rvaildy« 
thoagb  ahly^  eodeavoared  tornlethestenii,  and  to^imve- the  nation 
from  wreck  iii  itt  town  desjute.  Over  tiie  spot  feraseidly ^ooeo^iied 
by  tbe  ebair  of  d^ity^  it  a  pictnroy  by  VandyidBj  repMentiaf  the 
in&nt  family  of  Charles  I.  We  regret  to*  state  that  Ibi^  nwbla 
piece  has  been  so  greatly  injured  in  cleaning,  that  the  most  delicate 
touches  of  the  pencil  are  obliterated^  and,  in  some  parts,  the  in- 
tention of  the  painter  is  alone  to  be  discovered.  . 

The  eoHedioa  of  paiiltings  at  this  eastle  baa  long  censtitated 
one  of  its  principal  attractions  5  and^  as  regards  portraits,  is  still 
entitled  to  attentive  examination ;  but  many  of  the  best  pictures, 
on  subjects  of  more  general  interest,  have  been  removed. 

The  Gaiiery  is  about  180  feet  in  length,  but^  like  many  similar 
apartments,  designed  in  a  past  age  for  parade  and. the  dance,  rather 
than  the  judidous  display  of  pictures,  is  greatly  disproporlaonate 
in  width.  The  numerous  portraits  which  decorate  ^ese  walls, 
act  as  emphatical  memorials  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of 
the  seventeenth  century >  and  the  early  part  of  that  which  followed. 
The  representations  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  royal  race  of  Stoart, 
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wd  tbe  family  and  alUaiices  of  the  noble  owiKsrs  of  the  castle,  so 
ipeeatly  difitiogaished  in  stateofaransactioos  daring  the  ragss  of 
those  princes.    The  foUbwing  are  the  principal  poitraits.* 

Ck0ries  L  in  rich  robes  of  stiKte.  The  face  pale,  and  the  whole 
countenance  exhibiting  its  nsval  attribute, — that  of  mekncholy, 
rendered  touching  by  dignity  of  e^^ression.     f^andyck. 

Qtftfen  Henrteiia^Maria,  said  to,be  by  Vandyck,  bnt  probably 
a  copy  by  Gandy,  a  pupil  of  that  artist,  who  was  brought  to  Ire- 
land by  the.  Dake  of  Ormonde,  and  is  believed  to  have  execated 
many  pictures  under  his  patronage, 

Charles  II,  in  rich  robes* 

James  IL  wearing  a  hat  and  feather. 
.    fFtiHam  III,  in  splendid  robes  of  blue  and  goId«t 

Queen  Mary,  The  dress  blue  and  OTmine,  trimmed  with  rnees. 

Queen  Anne,  in  robes  and  ijie  collar  of  the  garter. 

The  abo^  are  all  full-length  portraits. 

Jamee,  Jmi  D%ke  of  Ormonde,  in  robes  of  the  order  of  the 
garter  $  foil  length.  The  name  of  this  distinguished  nobleman  is 
blended  with  the  history  of  his  mra,  and  his  character  and  fortunes 
need  no  explanation  or  comment  in  the  present  place.  The  conn* 
tenance  evinces. de^  thought  and  penetration,  assuming  an  air  of 
severity  from  the  habit  of  command.]; 

*  For  much  assistance  in  enumerating  and  describing  the  principal 
portraits  in  the  gallery  at  Kilkenny  Castle,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Montmorency. 

f  King  William  III.  dined  in  Kilkenny  Castle,  on  the  IQth  of  Aagnst, 
1690,  with  James,  second  Duke  of  Ormonde.  The  Castle,  which  had  re- 
cently been  evacuated  by  the  adherents  of  the  deposed  monarch,  had  been 
preserved  in  good  condition  by  the  French  general,  Count  de  Lauzun,  who 
commanded  here  for  King  James  II.  At  his  departure,  the  Count  it  said, 
by  G.  Story,  to  have  surrendered  the  building  to  its  owner  with  fall  cellars, 
as  well  as  in  good  repair. 

X  There  are  in  the  Castle  several  portraits  of  the  first  Duke  of  Or- 
monde, representing  him  at  different  periods  of  life.  The  expression  of 
countenance  ascribed  to  the  picture  above  noticed  is  perceptible  in  each ; 
mingled  with  some  touches  of  melancholy  in  the  advanced  stages  of  life. 
We  know,  however,  that  no  unmanly  d^ection  crept  on  the  character  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde.    He  remained  self* dependant,  and  even  covrted  by 
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TkamoB,  Eeri  ofOsnwy,  eldest  son  of  Jame8>  fati  Duke  of 
Ormonde^  in  the  fall  dress  costume  of  the  order  of  the  gturter. 
Whole  length.  This  excellent  nobleman,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tingnished  characters  of  his  illnstrions  house,  was  bom  in  the 
castle  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1634.  His  character,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  is  thus  drawn  by  Shr  Robert  Southwell, 
afterwards  secretary  of  state  to  William  III.  **  He  is  a  young 
man  with  a  very  handsome  face ;  a  good  head  of  hair  |  well  set  ^ 
very  good-natured  j  rides  the  great  horse  very  well  j  is  a  very 
good  tennis-player,  fencer,  and  dancer  5  understands  music,  and 
plays  on  the  guitar  and  lute;  speaks  French  elegantly;  reads 
Italian  fluently;  is  a  good  historian;  and  so  well  versed  in  ro- 
mances, that  if  a  gallery  be  full  of  pictures  and  hangings,  he  will 
tell  the  stories  of  all  that  are  there  described.  He  shuts  up  his 
door  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  studies  till  midnight : 
he  is  temperate,  courteous,  and  excellent  in  all  his  behaviour." 

For  a  comprehensive  narration  of  the  chief  events  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  this  accomplished  nobleman  (the  Sidney  of  his  age)  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  account  presented  by  Liodge  and  Archdall, 
(under  the  article  of  Viscount  Mountgarret) ;  but,  as  a  powerful 
degree  of  interest  is  created  by  the  contemplation  of  his  portrait, 
it  must  be  desirable  to  state,  in  this  place,  some  few  leading  par- 
ticulars concerning  a  career  so  distinguished.  After  a  rapid  mili- 
tary preferment,  the  consequence  of  his  jnerits,  he  was  created  a 
member  of  the  Irish  house  of  lords,  in  1662  ;  and,  when  brought 
by  the  commons  to  the  bar  of  that  house,  an  order  was  made, 
^  that^  by  the  consent  of  the  earls*  bench,  the  Earl  of  Ossory 

many,  as  well  as  very  generally  reipected,  when  deprived  of  royal  favour. 
In  the  drawing-room,  when  no  longer  noticed  by  the  king  (Charles  II,) 
we  are  told  that  *^  his  virtnes  and  conciliating  address  attracted  a  little 
circle  aronnd  him,  of  those  who  were  independent  of  the  conrt*  On  such 
an  ocqasion,  the  king,  not  daring  to  shew  him  any  civility,  was  abashed 
and  confounded.  '*Sir,"  said  the  profligate  Buckingham,  '*I  wish  to 
know  whether  it  be  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  that  it  out  of  favour  with  your 
miyesty,  or  your  miyesty  with  the  Duke  of  Ojmonde ;  for,  of  the  two,  yoti 
seem  most  out  of  countenance."    Leland,  vol.  iii.  p.  470, 
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alioald  be  placed  eix^e  all  of  tllat  degree."  In  tiie  yean  1664, 
and  166S,  he  waa  dqnity  to  hia  father,  aa  lord^lientenant  of  Ire- 
land; and  in  1672>  be  waa  elected  a  knight  of  the  garter,  as  an 
acknowledgment  pf  the  deaerved  repetafion  he  had  gained  whilat 
commander  of  the  Vic;tory  ship  of  war.  In  1673,  he  was  made 
rear-admiral  o6  the  blue  sqoadron  $  and  in  ^  engagement  with 
the  Dutch  fleet,  which  took  place  shortly  after,  he  acted,  says 
Anthony  &  Wood,  "  gallantly,  beyond  the  fiction  of  a  romanee." 
He  was,  subsequently,  made  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  displnyed 
the  union  flag,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  whole  fleet,  in  the 
absence  of  Prince  Rupert.  In  July,  1677>  he  joined  the  Prince 
of  Oraiige,  at  the  siege  of  Charleroi^  and  in  the  following  year 
waa  appointed,  by  that  prince's  patent,  major-general  and  oom- 
laander  in  chief  of  the  English  brigade  in  the  pay  of  the  States. 
In  the  campaign  of  this  year  he  obtained  great  glory,  from  hie 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Mens,  in  which  the  Mareschal  de  Lnxem- 
bourg  was  con^elled  to  retreat.  This  distinguished  noUeman, 
whoee  gedius  was  calculated  to  shine  in  any  age,  died  of  a  fever 
at  WhitehaU,.  on  the  dOth  of  July,  1680,  almost  to  the  equal  grief 
of  hia  father,*  and  of  the  country  to  which  he  afibrded  so  bright 
ani  ornament.  Hid  remwns  were  conyeyed  to  the  family  Yanlt  in 
the  cathedral  of  KiUcenny. 

AtneUa  de  Nassau,  dmniess  of  Ossary,  wife  of  the  ahoYO 
nobleman;  a  pleasing  tjnree  quarter  portrait,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller*    ThuB  lady  was  daughter  of  Louis,  Lord  of  Beverwent^ 


*  The  filial  attachment  of  the  earl,  and  the  determined  gallantry  of  hi^ 
spirit,  are  memorably  recorded  in  the  following  passage  of  history.  Whe^ 
an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  by  the  infamons 
Blood,  the  earl  suspected  that  the  design  originated  iHth  Yilliers,  the  last 
l>uke  of  Buckingham  of  that  name.  **  While  Bnckingham,"  writes  Leiand, 
'^  stood  near  the  king,  the  earl  adranced  with  his  eyes  glaring,  and  his 
aspect  inflamed  with  indignation.  *  My  lord,'  said  he,  in  a  low  and  sullen 
voice,  *  I  well  know  that  yon  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  late  attempt  of 
Blood.  IVke  notice;  should  my  father  come  to  an  untimely  or  violent 
death,  I  shall  consider  yon  as  th^  assassin :  I  shall  pistol  you,  though  yoa 
stood  behind  the  king:  I  tell  it  you  in  his  migesty's  presence,  that  you 
may  be  sure  I  shall  Jkeep  my  word."     Leland,  vol.  iH.  p.  400. 
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Averqaerqne,  tic.  iiatvnl  ton  of  ihe  celebMted  ¥iuac^  Mnriee, 
of  Orange,    fl^be  kit  tssae  bjr  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  Jamas^  wcotid 
i>ake  of  OimoBde^  CliarloB,  Eari  of  Aroaa,  aad  tiuwedaiigktera.  i 
Jmmm,  $ec^md  DmkB  of  Ofnumde. 

fFalter,  late  Aiarquesg  of  Ormonde',  Ida  parliamentary  robaa 
o?er  the  mntform  of  his  regiment  (tke  Kilkenny  mililia)  and  wear- 
it^  the  oollar  of  the  onter  of  fit.  Patrick.  His  kM-dship  dying 
witboat  iaaae  in  1890^  the  ea^l4om  of  Ormonde  and  Oasory  haa 
Revolted  on  his  next  bvolber,  Jaaea>  who  hi  preaent  enjoya  tUi 
diatingniahed  title.  .   '^ 

A  head  of  Cardinal  JVohey  (small) .  This  portrait  b  peculi* 
ariy  appropriate  to  its  sitnaftioiii  as  the  epcrdinai  ws|A  an  impoitant 
political  friend  of  the  Ormonde  £unily. 

Mofjf  BtiHer,  Dmckeu  o/DefMteMre,  three  qoarter  Biae :  said 
to  be  painted  by  Vandyck.  This  lady  wis  daughter  ^f  Jamea^ 
tet  Dake  of  Ormonde,  and  Eliaabeth  Preston^  dimghter  ol  Pres- 
ton^ Earl  dF  Desmond. 

j^m^e  Hyd€,  Duckau  of  York,  in  an  elegant  dress  of  brown 
antin,  open  dt  the  neck.  A  fine  three  quarter  portrait^  by  Sir 
Peter  Lefy. 

Jamety  JDuke  of  Yorh^  alkerwards  Kbg  James  II.  his  bonnet 
in  his  hand.    Three  qnarter  size. 

Sir  fFWam  Pmnix,  represented  in  a  ckwe  black  yest^  belt 
and  sword^  bonnet  and  white  feather.  The  date  of  this  picture 
ia  1536.  The  style  is  extremely  hard^  and  the  whole  destitnte 
of  relief  fn>m  light  and  shade. 

BRzabeth,*  Lady  Thtrleie,  in  a  black  dresSj  and  in  the  atti- 
tnde  of  lifting  her  veil  with  the  right  hand,  to  ancover  her  face, 
which  evinces  considerable  beauty.  A  good  half-length  portrait. 
This  lady  was  daughter  to  Sir  John  Peintz,  of  Acton,  and  wife  of 
Thomas,  Viscount  Thurless,  eldest  son  of  Walter,  eleventh  Earl 
of  Ormonde,  by  whom  she  became  mother  to  James,  first  Duke  of 
Ormonde.  After  the  death  of  the  viscount  (who  was  drowned 
in  his  passage  froin  England,  in  1619)^  her  ladyship  married, 

*  lo  an  inscription  on  the  frame  of  the  pictare,  the  name  of  thb  lady 
is  erroneously  written  Uden. 
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.secondly^  George  Mathew,  Esq.  a  geDtleman  of  Wales,  wlio 
afterwards  seated  his  femily  at  Tharless,  in  the  ooonty  of  Tij^ie- 
rary,  under  the  anipices  of  the  house  of  Ormonde,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  respectable  line  of  Mathew,  of  Thomastown, 
now  Earls  of  Llandaff. 

Rtehard  d€  Burgh,  ihftk  Earl  of  Cl€$urkkard,  in  the  costume 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  nobleman  was  the  elder  of  the  two 
sons  of  Sir  William  De  Buigh,  brother  and  eventual  hdr  of 
Richard,  sumamed  of  Khuaie,  the  fourth  earl.  He  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Butler,  seyenth  daugnter  of  Walter,  eleventh  Earl  of 
Ormonde. 

fFenhaorik,  Earl  of  Strafford}  a  fine  and  interesting  portrait. 

Countets  ofClancarthy,  painted  by  fFr^^hi,  A.  D.  1679.  This 
very  pleasing  half-length  portrait  is  marked  by  an  admirable  spirit 
of  truth  and  nature.  The  character  reprteented  is  that  of  matronly 
good  humour,  dispensing  family  peace  by  habitual  smiles  j  and  no 
formality  of  attire  can  divest  this  amiable  figure  of  its  easy  air. 
Ellen,  or  Eleonora  Butler,  the  lady  represented  in  this  picture, 
was  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Thorless,  and  sister  to 
James,  first  Duke  of  Ormonde.  8he  married  Donoagh  Mac 
Carthy,  Earl  of  Clancarthy,  and  died  in  April,  1689,  at  the  i^ 
of  seventy  years. 

Jame9  Oraem,  or  Graham,  the  first  and  celebrated  moiTseM, 
and  fifth  Earl  of  Montrose.    A  fine  head  by  Fandyck. 

Elizabeth  Builer,  Counteee  of  Chesterfield,  half-length.  Eldest 
daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  second  wife  of  Philip 
Stanhope,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

Mrs.  Knott,  a  three  quarter  length,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
A  beautiful  woman,  attired  in  red,  with  a  brown  veil.  Mrs. 
Knott  is  believed  to  have  been  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Ormonde. 

Sir  Roger  O'Sheaghnessy,  of  Oort,  in  the  county  of  Gahvay. 
The  hair  and  beard  red,  profuse,  and  much  nq^lected.  The  coun- 
tenance bold,  independent,  and  not  free  from  a  degree  of  ferodoos 
expression.  Sir  Roger  is  attired  in  armour,  and  the  whole  of 
the  aspect  and  circumstances  of  his  portrait,  e]^bit>  in  strong 
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liiieameiits,  tbe  Irish  chieftain  of  the  seventeentli  century.  He 
was  eldest  son  and  hm  of  Sir  Dermodi  chief  of  the  rnune^  and 
married  C^Ies^  or  JoUa^  daughter  to  Cormac  Mac  Carthy^  Lord 
Maskerry. 

Uiick  d0  Burgh,  SBrnamed  the  greats  Marque$8  of  Clanrtckard, 
and  Earl  of  St.  Albaa*8,  in  England.  This  nobleman  acted  a  con- 
spicooos  part  in  the  political  and  military  contests  of  the  seven-^ 
ieenth  century^  and  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and.  consistent 
loyalists  of  his  time.  In  the  year  1650>  he  was  appointed  by  the' 
king  lord  Uentenant  of  Ireland^  and  made  several  attempts  to  as- 
semble an  army  in  the  fields  bnt  was  defeated  in  his  measures  by 
the  disaffection  of  his  officers.  Being  at  length  driven  out  of 
Ireland^  where  his  estate  of  £^9^000  a  year  was  seized  and 
sequestered,  he  retired  to  his  inheritance  at  Somerhill^  in  Kent, 
where  he  died  in  July,  1657^  and  was  buried  with  his  father.  Earl 
Richard,  at  Tunbridge.  Jlis  lordship  is  painted  in  armetr,  with 
a  long  beard,  which  he  is  said  to  have  let  grow,  in  consequence 
of  a  TOW  he  made  not  to  shave,  or  indulge  in  convivial  pleasure, 
until  he  witnessed  the  restoration  of  the  royal  ]ine  of  the  Stuarts ; ' 
a  happiness  which,  as  we  have  shown  above,  it  was  not  his  lot 
to  experience. 

-  Honora,  DuchesB  of  Berwick,  second  daughter  of  William,  se- 
venth Earl  of  Clanrickard .  She  married  first,  the  celebrated  Patrick 
Sarsfield,  General  in  Ireland  of  the  forces  of  James  11.  created* 
Ekurl  of  Lucan,  after  the  abdication  of  that  prince  5  and  secondly, 
in  1695,  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  St.  Germains,  near  Paris, 
then  the  residence  of  the  dethroned  Stuart,  James  Fitzjames, 
Duke  of  Berwick,  peer  and  marshal  of  France,  eldest  natural  son 
of  James  II.  by  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  to  John,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

Such  are  the  principal  portraits  in  the  gallery.  Distributed 
through  various  other  apartments  of  the  castle  are  also  the 
following  portraits,  entitled  to  notice. 

7y>mas  Butler,  ofKUcash,  nephew  to  the  first  Dilke  of  Ormonde. 
He  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot  in  the  army  of  James  II.  and 
married  the  Lady  Margaret  De  Burgh,  eldest  daughter  of  William, 
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Sari  of  Gknrickfffd^  by  wbots  be  bd  tbree  iw»,  w]m»  all  died 
wi^oat  mae,  apd  five  dangbtcfa.  Upon  tbd  eslinatim  of  thk 
biaoeh  ia  tbe male line^  theCnulyof  Ganrjfridkea beeaae cUaf 
of  the  house  of  Bntlo*. 

Afarjf,  the secoad  w^e ^fJimm,  Atmomilhik^ nfOfmomde, 
and  her  two  dangfatera.  Lady  Slizabeth  and  lady  &bry  Bvtier. 
H^  Grace  was  daughter  of  Henry«  tbe&tt  Dnkeof  Beanfart. 

Chagrin  Buiftr,  JS^l  ^<^fr#»>  younger  aon  of  ThooMiaj  Earl 
of  Oaaory^  and  brother  of  Jamea^  aeeond  Dnke  of  OraMmde. 
Represented  in  a  bine  eonrt-dresa,  swerd,  Ac.  His  Loniah^ 
9aifled  Elizabeth,  fbnrtii  dawghtag  pf  Thoaiafl>  Lofd  Cnear  el 
9tenej  but  dying  without  issue  in  1756,  at  the.  age  of  eigbty-dgbt, 
waa  sncceoded  in  .his  large  estates  by  his  next  male  heir,  Waitar 
Bntler,  of.Cbprryrickea,  Esq. 

fFaher  Butier,  of  Omtqfriekm  and  Kibmah,  JStq.  bther  to 
earl  John,  andgrandfather  to  the  late  marquess  and  to  the  present 
Earl  of  Ormonde.-^Conoeming  the  descent  and  fnnly  alUanoea  of 
this  gentleman,  it  amy  be  desirable  to  state  the  following  brief 
particnlara.**-Walter,  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  lUdwrd  Bnder  of 
Kikash  (brother  to  the  first  Dnke  of  Ormonde)  married  the  Lady 
Mary  Plnnkett,  only  daughter  of  Christopher,  second  Earl  ct 
JFlngall,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  Thomas,  his  successor  at 
Kilcash;  John}  and  Christc^h^,  titular  arcbfamhop  of  CaahdL 
John  Butler,  Esq.  the  second  son,  was  seated  at  Garryrickan,  and 
married  Frances^  daughter  to  George  Butler  of  Balyraggett,  Eaq, 
of  the  house  of  Mountgarrett,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  aea, 
Walter,  the  subject  of  this  portmt.  This  Walter  manied 
Eleanor,  eldest  daughter  of  Nicholas  de  Moatmoi«Bcy«Mones, 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Morres  of  Knodu^hnsasde,  Bart.  By 
this  marriage,  he  had,  besides  two  danghters,  one  son,  John, 
who  was  restored  by  his  late  Mijesty  Geoige  IlL  to  the  lime- 
ditary  peerage  of  his  ancestors,  forfeited  by  .the  attainder  rf 
the  last  Duke,  and  died  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory. 

Sir  Nickoiat  De  Momimaren^if'AferrHi  Btiri.  biother-'in4iv 
to  the  above  named  Walter  Butler,  Esq.  This  pertrait  is  ia 
FreQch  crayon,  and  represents  a  handsome  man;  at  ayouHilal 


piriod  of  life,  haWlod  'kk  a  piaaii  toldrkt  odatftod  bi^eaftt  «Bii6iir. 
Tlie faitonea  4>f  tkitf  genthman  we^e attoidMl  withflome peealiaf^ 
rkaes  worthy  of'iwtioB.  He  entered  the  Fretfehaervieaar  a  cadot, 
in  Iheyatf  17M»  being  then  sixteen  years  of  age. '  At  the  batfle  of 
Footenay  be:  ctfnaiaiided  a  cospany,  and  bigbly  distiiigiulBbed: 
kimeelf.  In  17&6>  he  wae  lientenaDt^oolonel  of  the  legiment 
of  Lord  Ekdkeley,  Irish  brigade^  bnt  r6tired>  in  tfsgast,  in  17€S. 
He  was  afterwards  naoied  Ueatenant-eohmel,  H  ia  mite,  under 
the  Due  de  Choisealj  of  the  royal  eastleof  Amfooise,  in  which 
€»ty  he  died,  in  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revohition.  The 
honrors  :peipetrated  at  that  rperiod,  and  {lartitnlarly  the  execttbna 
of  Lonis  XVI.  and  MbriarAnteinette,  preyed  so  deqply  on  his 
miadj  that  he  made  a  vow,  similar  in  chacaeter  to  that  noticed  in 
onr  aooooDt  of  the  Marquess  of  Clanrickard;  namely,  to  let  his 
beard  grow>  in  token  of  his  sorrow,  nntil  the  restoration  of  the 
Boarbena!  The  0?ent  so  ardently  wiihed  he  was  doomed,  Kke 
his  noble  prototype,  not  to  witness.  8ir  Nicholas  died  about  the 
year  L70&{  and,  at  the  time  of  Us  decease,  his  beard  covered 
nearly  the  wboje  of  his  dbest. 

£/(Mm#r  De  MmUmoirm^ef^Mfrei,  Couniess  of  Ormoade*  A 
fine  half  length.  Her  ladyshipis  habited  in  Une  and  white  robes, 
with  a  mff  of  white  lace ;  her  hair  closely  combed  np  from  the 
forehead,  and  ornamented  with  diamonds,  having  a  rose  at  her 
breast  and  a  lapdog  on  her  knee.  This  lady  was  elder  sister  of 
8k  Nicholaa  I>e  Montmorency-Morres,  Bart,  mentioned  above, 
and  wife  of  Walter  Bntler,  Esq.  by  whom  she  was  mothier  of  John 
Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory.  It  was  chiefly  through  h^r  exer- 
tions and  jndidons  conduct,  that  a  reversal  of  the  attaioder  which 
affected  this  peerage  was  obUdned  from  the  crown,  and  that  both 
she  and  her  son  were  restored  to  the  family  digmties.  Her 
ladyship  died  in  1794,  and  has  left  abandant  proofs  of  a  masculine 
understanding  and  genius,  united  to  a  winning  courtesy  of  man* 
ners,  and  the  softer  virtues  of  her  sex.  In  the  annals  of  this 
noUe  house  she  may  be  not  unaptly  compared  to  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  Ormonde,  Lady  Margaret  Fitzgerald,  wife  of  Peter 
Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory,  whose  name  occurs  in  several 
pages  of  our  work. 
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The  windowB  of  the  gallery,  and  of  several  other  priBcipal 
apartments^  admit  noble  and  captivating  views  over  the  city 
and  a  great  extent  of  landscape.  Kilkenny^  from  these  windows, 
stands  displayed  with  peculiar  felicity ;  all  its  attractive  bnild- 
ings  being  exhibited  in  fine  oombiflations,  whilst  the  meaner  parts 
are  shnt  from  observation.  The  author  of  the  Philosophical 
Survey,  breaking  into  admiration  at  the  recollection  of  this 
prospect,  quaintly  observes,  "  that  the  subjacent  town  knte  as  if 
it  had  been  built  merely  to  be  looked  at ! '  *  Pursuing  a  comparison 
between  the  views  from  this  place  and  from  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
he  continues,  *^  not  Eton's  spires,  not  Cooper's  classic  hill,  not 
Cliefden*sgay  alcove,  nor  Gloster's  gayer  lodge,  can  furnish  such 
a  lavish  variety  to  the  landscape-painter  as  these  Hibernian  scenes. 
There  nature  has  painted  with  her  most  correct  pencil,  here  she 
has  dashed  with  a  more  careless  hand.  This  is  the  fandlul  and 
fiery  sketch  of  a  great  master,  that  the  touched  and  finished  work 
of  a  studious  composer."  The  congregated  selection  of  architec- 
tural objects  in  the  city  $  the  windings  of  the  river  Nore  throu|^ 
a  country  unequal  in  every  part,  but  picturesque  in  all|  imd  the 
flttctuatii^  outline  of  the  hills  and  mountains  in  the  distance;  do, 
indeed,  present  a  scene  of  surprising  beauty,  variety,  and  magni- 

ficence. 

The  Cathrdbal  of  St.  Canicb. 

This  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Canice,  forms  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  diocess  of  Ossory.  The  see  of  Ossory  (as  we  are 
informed  by  Ware  and  his  authorities),  was  first  planted  at 
Saiger,  or  Sager,  now  called  St.  Keiran's,  or  Seikyran,  distant 
nearly  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Birr.  By  the  same  writers 
it  is  said  that  this  event  took  place  about  the  year  403,  which 
was  thirty  years  before  the  arrival  in  Ireland  of  St.  Patrick. 
The  see  was  removed  from  Sager  to  Aghaboe,  in  the  district  at 
present  termed  the  Queen's  County;  but  the  date  of  the  transla- 
tion is  not  ascertained.  **  Possibly,"  says  Ware,  "  it  was  in  the 
year  1052;  for  in  the  MS.  annals  of  Leinster,  under  that  year» 
we  meet  with  this',  passage :  *  A  church  was  built  at  Achadfooe, 
and  the  shrine  of  Canic  placed  in  it.'"  The  see  was  again  trans- 
lated from  the  latter  place  to  Kilkenny,  by  Felix  O'Dnllany^  or 
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Delany»  about  the  end  of  the  rogn  of  Henry  IL  where  it  has  ever 
since  remained*  Mr.  Harris  observes,  '*  that  the  see  of  Ossory, 
like  that  of  Meath>  did  not  take  its  name  from  any  fixed  place, 
bat  from  the  territory  at  large ;  and  they  are  the  only  two  in- 
stances of  the  like  in  the  kingdom.'* 

The  cathedra)  of  St.  Caniceis  an  extensive  and  commanding 
pile,  seated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  whence  are  obtained  fine  views 
over  the  city,  and  along  the  winding  banks  of  the  river  Nore. 
This  chorch  is  of  a  cruciform  shape,  surmounted  with  a  low  tower.' 
The  length  from  east  to  west  is  9,9/6  feet,  in  the  dear;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  cross,  from  north  to  sooth,  1^  feet;  **  dimen- 
sions,"  writes  Mr.  Harris,  *'  which  are  believed  to  exceed  those 
of  any  other  church  in  Ireland,  except  St.  Patrick's  and  Christ* 
Church,  Dublin."  In  the  north  transept  is  a  chi^i^el  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  long  used  as  the  parish  church.  In  the  same  tran- 
B^t  may  also  be  noticed  the  remains  of  a  fixed  stone  seat, 
locally  called  the  chair  of  St.  Keiran. 

It  is  said  by  Ware  that  the  foundation  of  this  cathedral  was 
laid  by  bishop  O'DuUany,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  and  that  the  building  was  completed  (subject  to  alterations  by 
several  future  prelates)  in  the  time  of  Geoffry  St.  Leger,  who  sat 
in  this  see  from  1^60,  to  1286.  But  no  antient  documents 
exist  for  ascertaining  the  progress  of  the  architecture,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  examiner  must,  consequently,  rely  on  the  in- 
ternal evidence  afibrded  by  the  structure  itself.  We  here  find 
the  feature  of  greatest  antiquity  to  be  the  lancet-shaped  arch, 
as  employed  in  windows^  with  its  usual  accompaniments  in  the 
arrangement  of  other  particulars ',  and  we,  therefore,  with  con- 
fidence, presume  that  the  oldest  parts  of  this  church  were  erected 
in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  prelates  of  fol- 
lowing ages,  in  perfecting  or  altering  the  building,  have,  in  no 
instance,  employed  a  spleraid,  or  laborious,  modification  of  the 
pointed  style  3  bat  th^  fabric,  in  every  component  part,  is  re- 
spectable, and,  in  general  effect,  is  solemn  and  impressive. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  church,  comprising  the  choir  and 
chancd,  is  seventy-seven  feet  in  length.    The  bishop's  throne. 
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tlieiaatf^.andtliegalleiyareof  Tuiiiskododc;  thewluilebmng 
cons^caoQB  for  a  sedate  noiplicity.  At  the  east  end  k  a  very 
lofty  window^  dtyided  into  three  %hts  of  the  lancet  form  on  the 
ttcterior^  bnt  each  compartment  finishing,  internally,  with  a  trefoil 
head.  We  are  informed  by  Ware  that  Bishop  Ledred^  soon  after 
the  yetr  1318,  expended  large  snms  in  embellishing  his  cadiedral, 
and  particularly  in  filling  the  Tirindows  with  stained  glass.  His 
liberality  was  eminently  displayed  in  this  eastern  window,  the 
paintioga  of  which  re(tfesented  the  history  of  Christ,  from  the  birth 
to  the  ascension.  Rinnndni,  legate  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland  dar- 
ing the  trotd>ies  of  the  serenteenth  century,  is  said  to  hare  offered 
j^OO  for  the  glass  of  this  window,  which  offer  was  declmed;  bnt, 
nnhapplly,  the  glass  was  destroyed/  in  1650,  by  the  fanatics  of  that 
gloomy  period.  Somemntilated  fragments  were  afterwards  collected 
by  Bishop  Pocoche,  and  placed  in  two  ovals  over  the  western  door. 

The  nave  is  divided  from  its  side  aisles  by  pointed  arches, 
unomamented,  and  supported  by  pilhurs  composed  tyfiihick  marble. 
The  side  aisles  are  lighted  by  pointed  windows,  and  the  body  of  the 
chnrch  by  windows  of  qnatrefoil  shape>  placed  in  a  dereetory. 
In  the  side  aisles,  and  between  the  pillars,  are  nnmeraas  altar- 
monuments.  The  long  succession  of  these  sepnlcbrai  memorials 
adds  gready  to  the  impressive  effect  of  this  division  of  the  stmc- 
tnre;  and  we  have  rarely  seen  the  interior  of  an  eodesiastkal 
building,  which  at  the  same  time  was  so  little  indebted  to  arefaiteo- 
toral  effort,  and  possessed  so  imperative  a  sway  over  the  feelings. 

We  have  already  sn^ested  that  this  fabric  experienced  great 
injuries  in  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ute  intmor 
long  remained  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  the  whole  pile  ap- 
peared to  be  rapidly  sinking  into  utter  ruin,  when  Bishop  Pococke 
was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Ossory,  in  1756.  By  that  prdate 
the  mutilated  and  prostrate  monuments  were  reinstated,  and  the 
dmrch  repaired  throughout.  In  the  perlcmnance  of  these  pious 
duties,  considerable  sums  were  e3q)ended  from  his  own  revenue, 
and  he  also  procured  subscriptions  to  a  large  amount.  The 
names  of  the  subscribers  are  preserved  on  a  marble  tablet  in  the 
north  transept. 
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Muiy  of  the  sepalctmi}  mcmuttents  are  worthy  of  attentire 
iiiTestigatioii.  Tliey  are  often  coriovs,  as  works  of  antient  art  in 
^mMereat  ages^  and  more  frequently  demiuid  attenticm  on  account 
of  the  worth  or  eminence  of  the  deceased,  to  whose  ashes  they 
are  consecrated.  Onr  limits  prevent  ns  fW>m  noticing  any  other 
than  the  most  distinguished  names.* 

In  the  CsAHctti.,  CnofR>  and  Nate,  are  monnments  and  in* 
scriptions  to  the  following,  among  other  persons. 

Richard  Butler,  f^count  Mountgarret.  Ttiis  monument 
was  erected  tiy  tiie  deceased,  for  '*  himself,  his  ancestors,  and 
posterity."  Lord  Mountgarret  was  lAe  third  viscount,  and  was 
a  distingnished  character  in  the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   He  died,  according  to  Lodge,  in  1651. 

j4ime  Cojfy  grand-daughter  ol  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  and  wife  of 
MichaelOsx,  Bishopof  Ossory,  <fied  in  childbed,  in  her  twenty-third 
year>  A.  D.  1745 .  *^  Within  the  same  tomb,  and  near  the  remains 
of  his  dear  wife,  rests  the  most  Rev.  Michael  C&tt,  ^rchbUkop  of 
Ciuhel,  son  to  Sir  Richard  Cox,  Bart,  formerly  high  chancellor 
of  this  kingdom,**  who  died  in  1779.  The  monument  is  of  white 
marble,  ornamented  widi  a  statue  representing  Piety,  executed 
by  Scheemakers. 

On  the  right  of  the  door  leading  into  the  chancel,  is  a  cenota- 
phial  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  learned  and  exemplary 
RichardPococfe,  L,  L,D,  sometime  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  after- 
wards translated  to  the  see  6f  Meath.  Bishop  Pococke  died  Sq)t. 
15th,  1765,  and  lies  buried  at  Ardbraccan,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 
The  inscription  truly  states  that  ''  he  discharged  every  duty  of 
the  pastoral  and  episcopal  office  with  prudence,  vigilance,  and 
^fidelity  3  adorning  his  station  with  unshaken  integrity  of  heart  and 
of  conduct;  attentive  to  the  interest  of  religion,  he  caused  several 

*  A  more  getferal  trantcrlpt  of  the  Bpitaphs  may  be  seen  in  die  work 
entitled  **  Epttaplu  on  tbc  Tombs  in  the  Cathedral  Chnrch  of  St.  Canice, 
Kilkenny,  collected  by  John  0*Phelan/'  &c.  This  work  was  published, 
with  additions  to  the  original  MS.  in  I81S.  by  Mr.  Peter  Shee^  a  very  respect- 
able and  intelligent  inhabitant  of  Kilkenny.  O'Phelan's  MS.  was  drawn 
up  by  desire  of  Bishop  Pococke,  and  is  repositcd  in  the  episcopal  palace. 
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paroc^ialcliiircliestobeFdmiltwitUAlusdiooest.  He]in>aK»ted» 
and  liberally  contributed  to^  die  repair  and  embdliahment  of  tUs 
cathedral  chorch,  then  unhasppikj  fitdling  into  decay.  A  zealoaa 
encoorager  of  every  naefol  pabltc  work,  eapedally  the  linen  ma- 
nafoctore.  He  bequeathed  a  connderable  legacy  to  the  govemora 
of  the  incorporated  society  for  promoting  the  united  interests  of 
industry  and  charity,  within  this  borough  of  St.  Canice.** 

T%omai  Otwajf,  BMop  ofOuarjf,  died  1GS9-3.  Bishop  Ot- 
way  lies  near  the  west  door. 

In  the  NoaTH  TnANsspr  am o  Aislk  are  Imried  the  foUowing, 
among  many  less  eminent  persons. 

Peter  BtUteier  (Butler),  eighih  Emrl  of  Ormonde  0nd  Ouory, 
who  died  96th  August,  1539,  and  Margarei  FUtgerMy  kk 
counieto,  who  died  "  on  the  ninth  day  of  August.* 

The  "  most  illustrious  and  noble  iadif,  EUena  Butler,  daughter 
to  the  most  noble  lord,  Peter,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  pious  countess 
to  the  most  magnificent  lord  Donald,  Earl  of  Thomond.*'  Died 
second  of  July,  1597. 

•  «  Tbe  descendantt  of  this  nobleman"  obtervet  Mr*  8bee,  *'  anj 
claim  four  placet  of  intenneot  within  this  chorch.  The  MoanffnrreU 
have  two  %  one  in  tbe  choir,  near  tbe  altar,  and  anothernear  the  conBistorial 
court ;  there  b  a  third,  for  lady  Ellena,  in  the  nave,  and  the  monnment, 
tbe  inscription  on  which  we  have  jnst  seen.  On  thii  tomb,  the  fi^re  of 
Ibe  earl  li  extremely  well  represented  In  black  marble,  at  full  lenftb, 
in  armour,  his  sword  hanfinf  across  his  body,  and  a  do|^  at  his  feet  En- 
tombed along  with  him  is  his  lady,  Margaret  Fitzgerald^  daughter  of  tha 
Earl  of  Kildare^  better  known  in  this  country  by  her  Irish  name,  Marhy^ 
head  Ohearhodh.  Of  this  lady,  history  has  taken  particular  notice,  and 
tradition  relates  eitraordinary  anecdotes.  Inheriting  the  lofty  spirit  and 
the  warlike  temper  of  her  ancestors,  Margaret  is  said  to  have  emulated, 
if  not  excelled,  her  lord  in  deeds  of  arms.  Like  the  barons,  in  the  times 
of  the  feudal  system,  she  was  followed  by  nnmerons  vassals,  well  clothed 
and  accontered,  forming  an  army  always  ready  at  her  command.  She 
had  several  strong  castles  within  the  circle  of  ber  territory,  of  which,  that  at 
Bally ragget  was  not  the  least  considerable,  and  a  favourite  residence.** 
Concerning  this  lady,  who  was  the  second  daughter  of  Gerald,  eighth  Earl 
of  Kildare,  many  remarks  are  occasionally  presented  in  several  parts  oC 
the  present  work. 
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In  the  South  Tbansept  and  Aislk  are  monnments^  or  in- 
flcriptioDS,  to  the  following  among  other  persons. 

Daold  Roik,  HnUur  bUhop  of  0$»oty,  who  entered  on  posses- 
sion of  this  see  in  1641^  under  the  sanction  of  the  supreme  council 
of  the  confederates.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  and 
he  was  not  boried  in  the  cathedral  of  Kilkenny.  The  cenotaphial 
monument  to  his  memory  is  extremely  curious,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  by  an  Italian  ecclesiastic.  In  our  description 
we  profit  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris.  This  monument  is  of 
black  marble,  and  is  enriched  with  much  sculpture,  including  the 
paternal  coat  of  arms  of  the  Roths,  being  a  stag  trippant,  gules, 
leuiing  against  a  tree,  vert;  flowers,  foliage,  &c.  Between 
pilasters,  where  formerly  stood  Corinthian  columns,  '*  are  two 
imposts,  on  which  an  arch  rests,  in  form  of  a  gate,  or  flat  niche; 
and  that  which  represents  the  gate,  is  the  table  upon  which  are 
the  inscriptions.  Over  the  corner  of  the  left  impost,  is  cut  the 
efligiea  of  Saint  Keiran,  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  a  crozier  in  his 
hand,  and  his  name  written  underneath.  Over  the  comer  of  the 
right  impost,  b  the  effigies  of  Saint  Canice,  with  his  mitre  stand- 
ing at  his  foot,  a  crozier  in  his  hand,  and  a  monk's  hood  upon  his 
head,  with  his  name  underneath.  The  pilasters  support  an  en- 
tablature,  composed  of  an  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice:  the 
frieze  is  adorned  with  roses.  Over  the  entablature  is  another 
table,  on  which  is  cut  the  representation  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  and  on  each  side  a  woman  weeping. ' *  The  arms  and  images 
show  the  remains  of  gilding  and  painting. 

The  inscription  was  absurdly  mutilated  by  order  of  Bishop 
Parry.  The  words  defaced,  as  supplied  by  tradition,  and  copied 
from  the  work  of  Mr.  Shee,  are  here  inserted  in  parenthesis : 

Deo.  Opt.  Max. 

et. 

Memori  DaWdis  episcopi  Otsorieasis,  qui 

Hanc  eccleiiam  cathedralem  sancto  Caoico 

Sacram  (prUtino  cultui  reititQit*  beresim 

Schismaqae  exinde  emundaos.) 

Anno  domiui  1642. 

Ortum  cuncta  suos  repetunt  mortemq:  reqoirunt 

Et  redit  ad  nihil um  quod  fuit  ante  nihil. 


4SS;  psAimn  qw  isbump. 

Near  the  Bithop's  Omtt  »  the  tomb  of  -~-  BmOer,  &vt 
FUcouni  Mauntgwrrel,  wko  died  on  the  Mth  of  I>ec.  1571  •  The 
elBigies  of  thedeceaaed  are  represented  in  araenr^  the  feei  resting 
on  a  dog. 

Joi»  Gruee,  Knigki,  mnd  Batrm  of  Conritidmm,  and  Ommwm 
fFsM,  bis  tri/^,  A.D.  1566.  Hub  mopnmcnt«iB aitnated  between 
the  first  and  second  pillars^  at  the  eastern  extreaity  of  Ae  mmA 
side  of  the  nave.  Thereoambentfigareof  the  baron,  <*  of  fnllnie^ 
clad  in  a  eonpfete  suit  of  mail  annonr^  with  a  bek  roond  his  waist, 
a«8word  by  his  aide,  and  a  dog  at  Us  feet,  is  very  well  c9Deent«d 
in  black  marble :  six  apostles,  uk  bold  alto  rMevo,  labelled  with 
scrolls^  stand  in.  nidies,  riddy  fretted,  on  tlie  north,  and  a  liios 
nnmber  on.  the  soath  aide  of  th&  tomb.  On  the  western  side,  or 
head,  the  cmdfixion,  and- two  attendant  female  figures  are  repre- 
sented; and  on  the  eastern  side,  or  fi>ot,  a  shield,  bearing  a  lion 
rampant."* 

Nickoiui  ff^ohkiy  Siihtp  ofOs$ory,  died  17th  of  Dec.  1585. 

We  regret  that  the  nature  of  our  work  does  not  admit  of  our 
enteilng  more  folly  on  an  examination  of  the  monuments  of  this 
cathedral^  severa)  of  which,  evincing  considendide  antiquity,  are 
unnotked  by  topographical  writati,  and  could  not  be  appropriated, 
at  the  present  day,  without  great  difficulty.  The  havoc  com* 
mitted  by  the  military  under  Cromwell,  who  are  said  to  have 
made  a  stable  of  this  cathedral,  is  perceptible  in  almost  every 
mennment ;  and  several  tombs,  then  overtltfown  or  mutilated,  have 
now  entirely  disappeared.  Among  these  was  the  monument  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory,  erected  by  Nicholas  Stone, 
at  the  expense  of  a£400,  concerning  which  an  extract  of  Stone's 
Journal  Ims  been  published  by  Lord  Orford. 

The  following  prelates,  here  buried,  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
above  selection  of  monuments.  Their  names  and  places  of  se- 
pulture are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Ledwich.    "BM&p  Hartfali,  a 

*  Statistical  accottnt  of  Tullaroan  parkh,  p.  507 ;  in  which  work  are 
many  particalars  respecting  Sir  John  Grace,  and  other  members  of  hi» 
distinguished  family,  whose  antient  place  of  burial  was  in  this  cathedral- 
church. 
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natiye  of  YorksUre^  died  in  1609,  and  is  buried  in  the  cliiircV 
with  a  monnmental  stone^  laid  flat  onUie  floor.*'  His  only  8on> 
Sir  Cyprian  Horsfall  of  Innishnagg,  had  an  only  child  Joan, 
married  to  Oliver  Grace,  of  Conrtstown.  ''  Bishop  fFlUiama  is 
interred  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  chancel.  Bkkop  MapUtmi  near 
St.  Mary*B  chapel.  Buhop  Si.  Leger  near  Mapilton.  Biahop 
Leired  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar.  BUhop  Haeket  before 
the  altar.  Biahop  0*Hedum  in  a  chapel  at  the  west  end  of  the 
cathedral.  BUhop  Gqffney  in  a  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir.** 

The  borial-yard  of  the  cathedral  is  entered  from  the  town  by 
a  flight  of  marble  stqts^  and  is  planted  with  trees.  On  the  sonth 
side  of  the  churchy  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
wall  of  the  sonth  transept^  is  a  ronnd  or  pillar  tower^  106  feet  in 
height,  and  47  feet  in  circnmference. '  The  entrance,  which  faces 
the  sonth,  is  narrow,  and  at  the  distance  of  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  Exclusive  of  this  opening,  there  are  five  small  and  square 
iq>ertnres,  at  regular  distances  in  the  ascent.  Near  the  top  are  sut 
apertures  of  the  same  kind ;  and  a  low  battlement  surmounts  the 
whole.  The  following  more  minute  remarks  on  this  pillar-tower, 
are  derived  from  the  descriptive  account  written  by  Mr.  Shea* 
''  Interiorily,  there  are  six  offsets  in  the  wall  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top>  equidistant,  and  completely  circular,  each  being  from 
four  to  five  inches  in  depth,  and  exhibiting  merely  so  many  inches 
diminution  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  rising  over  each  similar 
offset.  Thus,  the  wall  at  the  entrance  is  three  feet  six  inches  in 
thickness,  and  at  the  next  offset,  over  the  entrance,  is  diminished 
five  inches,  as  can  be  ascertained,  by  measuring  the  aperture  con- 
nected with  the  offset  -,  and  the  wall  rises  with  this  diminution  to 
the  next  offset^  when  it  is  again  diminished  four  or  hve  inches,  so 
that,  at  the  summit,  the  wall  diminishes  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  inches.*' 

An  Episcopal  Palace  at  Kilkenny  was  first  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  Bishop  Ledred,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This 
building  is  said  to  have  been  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  and 
was  much  improved  by  Bishop  Parry.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
Btrncture  were  renovated,  with  important  additions,  by  Bishop 
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G9te,  shortly  after  the  year  1736,  aad  the  palace  la  now  a  com-* 
nkodious  aad  respectable,  although  by  no  means  a  aplendid, 
residence. 

The  dioGeu  of  OsscHy,  says  Ware,  ^'  containeth  the  whole 
county,  and  connty  of  the  city  of,  Kilkenny,  except  the  parishes 
of  Kilmochahell,  Shan.kill,  Ullard,  Powerstowa,  and  Graig.  It 
also  containeth  one  parish  in  the  King's  county  called  S^-Keran^ 
aad  the  entire  barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  which  is  a  fall  third  part 
of  the  Queen's  county."  According  to  Dr.  Beaufort,  this  diooess 
is  36  miles  in  length,  and  23  miles  in  breadth.  The  chapter  is 
formed  by  the  dean  \  precentor ;  chancellor  j  treasurer  $  and 
archdeacon  j  with  eight  prebendaries. 

The  following  list  of  the  bishops  of  Ossory  is  collected  from 
Ware,  and  Harris,  with  additions  down  to  the  presoit  time.  It 
may  be  premised,  to  the  honour  of  this  see,  as  is  remarked  bj 
Dr.  Ledwich,  ''  that  two  of  its  bishops  were  lords  justices;  four 
lords  chancellors  j  three  lord  treasurers ;  three  translated  to  ardi-» 
bishojNrics;  one  an  ambassador;  and  one  chancdlor  of  the  exclie* 
qner." 

Bishops  of  Ossory. 

St.  Keiran,  who  is  deemed  the  founder  of  this  bishopric, 
and  is  styled,  by  Ware,  the  first  bishop  of  Saiger,  or  Sagir,  which 
place  was  the  original  see  of  the  diocess,  is  said  to  have  died  in 
549.  Between  the  time  of  his  death  and  the  final  translation  of 
the  see  to  Kilkenny,  there  is  great  difiiculty,  as  will  be  readily 
supposed,  in  ascertaining  any  resemblance  of  a  chronological  suc- 
cession in  the  names  of  prelates.  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  additions  to 
Ware,  has  attempted  this  task.  His  intelligence  is  "  drawn 
from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  and  other  writers/*  and  he 
proceeds,  in  observance  of  an  opinion  that ''  the  terms  abbot  aad 
bishop  were  used  by  antient  writers  as  synonymous  terms.*'  We 
doubt  whether  this  rule  will  admit  of  literal  applicarion,  whilst  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  terms  were  often  used,  without  careful 
discrimination,  by  early  writers  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Ireland.    For  ''  a  sort  of  succession,  although  not  perfect,** 
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formed  on  such  a  view  of  aatient  authors^  we  refer  to  the  works 
of  Ware>  edited  by  Harris^  article  ^'  Bishops  of  Ossoryi**  and 
commeiice  oar  eaameration  with  the  first  prelate  who  sat  at  Kil- 
kenny. 

Succ. 

FdiK  O'Dollany, 1178. 

Hngh  Rttivs, 1908. 

Peter  Mannesin^  •  • 1918. 

WUliam  of  Kilkenny,    1999. 

Walter  de  Brtekell, 1989. 

Geoffiry  of  Tnrvill,    * 1944. 

Hogh  de  Mapilton*. 1951. 

Hugh  Srd, 1967. 

Geofiy  St.  Leger^f ^3^* 

Roger  of  Wexford> 1987. 

Miehael  of  Exeter>    ■. 1989. 

William  Fitz  John> 1309. 

Richard  Ledred4  .........  ^ ..... . 1318. 


*  Hugh  de  Mapilton  |is  said  by  Ware  and  Harrii,  to  ^  ksve  been  at 
areat  ezpenies  on^the  fal^ric  of  the.  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  Intonadi  thai 
he  hath  been  called  the  founder  of  it.'*  He  alto  founded  some  prebends  in 
this  cathedral. 

+  This  prelate  is  said,  by  the  writers  last  cited,  to  *'  have  been  at  grea^ 
charges  in  patting  the  last  hand  to  the  building  of  his  church,  which  Bishop 
Mapilton  bad  left  unfinished }  and  upon  that  account  is  reckoned  the  se- 
cond founder  of  the  cathedral." 

X  Id  the  prelacy  of  Richard  Ledred  occurred  the  prosecution  of  Dame 
Alice  Kettle ;  William  Outlaw  ;  a  woman  named  PetroniUa;  andBasilia* 
the  sister,  or  daughter,  of  Petronilla,  for  the  supposed p^racticeof  sorcery^, 
Petronilla  Was  convicted  and  burnt ;  but  Dame  Alice  escaped,  as  is  thongbt* 
to  England.  William  Outlaw  received  his  liberty,  on  condition  of  cover- 
ing with  lead  St.  Mary*s  Church,  in  this  city.  Outlaw,  profiting  by  the 
party  divisions  which  prevailed  among  the  civil  governors  and  the  minis* 
ters  of  religion,  turned  prosecutor  in  his  turnf  and  Bishop  Ledred  himsell, 
experienced  imprisonment,  and  many  other  iaconveniencies*  Ledred'a 
conduct,  alfiiough  severely  reprehensible  in  the  opinioifs  of  more  en^ 
lightened  ages^  was  far,  as  is  well  known,  from  being  a  peculiar  instaaco 
of  persecution ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that,  however  misled  in  this  in- 
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Slice* 

John  of  Tatenale^ 1360* 

Alexander  Baboot^   « 1371- 

Richard  Northalia^    1386. 

Thomas  Peyerell^ 1397- 

John  Griffin^ 1396. 

John  Waltham, 1399. 

Roger  of  Appleby^    1400. 

John  Volcan, 1404. 

Thomas  Snell,  1405. 

Patrick  Raggedy  or  Raggedy 1417- 

Dennis  0*Dea, 149L. 

Thomas  Barry, 1438. 

David  Hacket, 14G0. 

John  O'Hedian,    1479. 

piiTer  Cantwell,   1488. 

Milo  Baron, 1537> 

JohnBale,*  15M. 

John  Thonery, 1653. 

Cbristoper  Gafihey 1565. 

Nicholas  Walsh,    15?7. 

stance  by  the  gloomy  ignoraace  and  sererity  of  tlie  tuset,  be  was  a  bene- 
Ikctor  to  his  fee,  io  ao  admirable  poiotof  yiiew,'by  conitrocting  areiideace 
contigaous  to  the  cathedral,  thereby  affording  the  bishops  of  Ossory  aa 
opportunity  of  attending  more  immediately  to  the  duties  of  the  see. 

*  This  voluminous  and  well-known  writer  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
ibe  of  Kilkenny  for  scarcely  six  months,  finding  it  expedient  to  retire  froa 
Ireland  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary.  He  is  usually  styled 
ibo  first  protestant  bishop  of  this  diocess.  An  inirariable  asperity,  ia- 
jnrions  to  the  best  interests  of  religion,  is  observable  throughout  his  writiA|B« 
but  we  must  charitably  recollect  that  he  lived  in  times  when  moderatioa 
was  rarely  practised  by  any  Irish  or  English  writer  on  religions  subjects. 
A  list  of  his  very  numerous  works  may  be  seen  in  his  book  *'  Scripfores 
IHustres  Midoris  BriUnnise,*^  and  also  in  Ware's  *' Writers  of  Ireland,** 
p.  8f6»6.  He  is  said  by  Ware  to  have  died  at  Canterbury,  A.  D.  15t9, 
and  to  have  been  buried  there,  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral. 
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See  Faoa$U  mne  month.  .     . 

Svoc.. 

John  Horsfall^ 1586. 

Richard  Deane^ 1609. 

Jonas  Wheeler^ 1613. 

Griffith  WiUiams,*   1641. 

John  Parry, 1672. 

Benjamin  Parry,    1677. 

Michael  Ward, 1678. 

Thomas  Otway,t 1679. 

John  Hartstonge, 1693. 

Sir  Thomas  Vesey,  Bart.^    1714. 

Edward  Tennison, 1731. 

Charles  Este, 1736. 

Anthony  Dopping,    1740. 

Michael  Cox, 1743. 

Edward  Maurice, ,  • 1754. 

Richard  Pooocke,}    • 1756. 

*  Bishop  WilliamB,  in  common  Tvith  most  other  prelates  of  Irelftiid^ 
and  the  lister-kingdom,  experienced  great  severities  and  privations  daring 
the  rage  of  tlie  civil  Tvars.  An  account  of  these  he  pahlished  in  a  work 
tanned  '*  The  Persecution  and  OppressiMi  of  John  Bale  and  Griffith 
Williams,  Bishops  of  Ossory,*'  4to.  1664.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
nan  of  a  violent  temper,  well  suited  to  the  iron  character  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  So  bitter  a  spirit  of  recrimination  is  evinced  in  his  wri« 
tingsy  that  he  leaves  no  room  for  sympathy  with  his  miseries. 

-f  This  prelate,  who,  in  the|early  part  of  the  civil  wars^  had  been 
chaplain  to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  afterwards  Lord  Hopton,  lived  a  bachelor^ 
and  at  his  death  disposed  of  his  property  to  pious  uses.  Among  his  be- 
quests must  be  noticed  the  foundation  of  a  library,  in  the  church-yard  of 
our  cathedral.  He  is  also  recorded  as  a  benefactor  to  his  see,  by  orna- 
menting the  chancel  of  the  cathedral  with  ils  **  compass-ceiling,"  and  by 
a  gift  of  plate  **  to  tlie  amount  of  S6S  ^z.,  5^wt." 

X  We  have  the  pleasure  of  noticing  the  public  and  private  worth  of 
this  bishop,  whilst  mentioning  his  monument  in  the  cathedral*  His  name 
jD^ust  be  ever  remembered,  with  respect,  in  the  bishopric  to  which  he  was 
so  eminent  a  benefactor.  His  '*  Description  of  the  East  and  some  other 
Countries,"  in  two  vols*  folio,  is  a  work  of  known  value.    In  tho  intro- 
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Bucc 

Charles  Dodgson^ 1765. 

William  Newcombe^ .  • .  • 1775. 

John  Hotham^ 1779. 

Hon.  William  Beresford^ 17B2. 

Thomas  Lewis  O'Beirne, 1795. 

Hugh  Hamilton,    .........: 1799. 

John  Kearney, • .  • .  1806. 

Robert  Fowler, 1813. 

The  Ckurch  tfSi.  Mary  is  a  spadona  bot  phdn  stmcture,  not 
remarkable  for  architectural  interesti  The  antient  building  on 
thu  site  was  more  extensirethan  th«^  present. 

Several  Monastic  voondations  formerly  added  mudi  to  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  this  city,  and  their  remains 'are  still 
objects  of  cariosity  and  interest. 

The  most  antient  of  these  establishments  is  the  Hosfital,  or 
Abbby  ov  St.  John,  which  was  founded  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
poor,  by  William  Marshal  the  elder.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  about  the 
year  1911.*  This  institution  was  well  endowed  by  the  founder, 
and  subsisted  in  considerable  repute  until  the  31st  of  Henry  VIIL 
when  the  buildings,  with  their  appurtenances,  were  granted  to 
the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Kilkenny,  to'  be  held  in  mortmain. 
The  remains  of  this  strocture  are  situated  in  St.  John's -street, 
but  retain,  at  the  present  day,  scarcely  any  of  their  original  cha- 
racter. It  is  observed  in  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland  by  Grose,  that 
**  great  part  of  this  priory  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  a 
foot  barrack.'*  The  abbey-ehnrch,  however,  a  very  curious  fobric, 
remained  in  a  state  of  picturesque  ruin  until  a  recent  date.  Since 
the  year  1817«  it  has  been  renovated,  and  adapted  to  the  desirable 

dnctlon  to  the  Monasticon,  Mr.  Archdall  acknowledges,  with  gratitiHto» 
the  literary  and  other  faTonre  conferred  on  him  by  Biihop  Pococke,  to 
whom  h<e  wtit  domestic  chaplain. 

*  In  this  date  we  follow  the  Monasticon  Hibemicnm,  p.  S09.  In 
Grose's  Antfqs.  of  Ireland,  vol  i.  p.  31,'  it  is  contended,  on  the  atitiiorify 
of  the  Monasticon  Anglicannm,  that  the'  foundation  took  place  alioat  llto 
year  1290. 
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pupose  of  8  parodiial  clmrcli,  ander  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert- 
son^ a  jadidouB  architect  residing  in  Kilkenny^  who  has  performed' 
this  task  with  all  practicable  attention  to  the  antient  character  of 
the  stmctnre.  Grose^  in  describing  the  former  state  of  the  chnrch, 
remarks,  that  **  for  abont  fifty-four  feet  of  the  south  side  of  the 
choir^  it  seems  to  be  almost  one  window.*'  This  writer  adds  that 
''  the  eastern  window  is  about  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet 
high,  and  is  divided  by  delicate  stone  mnllions."  The  antient 
windows  and  walls  are  partly  worked  into  the  renovated  fabric; 
but  the  delicacy  of  the  original  design  bas,  nnaroidably,  expe- 
rienced deterioration.  In  the  antient  bnilding^  the  tall  and  slender 
windows  were  replicated  in  snch  qmck  succession,  and  brought 
so  near  to  each  other^  that  the  intervals  were  merely  mnllions, 
and  the  whole  was  one  tissne  of  stone  frame  work  and  lights. 
This  carious,  rather  tlian  estimable,  effort  towards  novelty  and 
lightness  in  pointed  architecture^  has^  not  inappropriately^  been 
denominated  the  lanikom  of  KUkeimy.  Some  highly  interesting, 
though  rude^  specimens  of  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries^  of  the  Butler,  CSrace^  and  Parc^  fkroilies^ 
belonging  to  this  church,  are  noticed  in  the  MS.  memoranda  of 
General  Vallancey*s  Antiquarian  Researches. 

Tbb  Dominican,  or  Black  Abbey,  situated  in  Irishtown^ 
was  founded  in  the  year  1^5,  by  William  Marshal  the  younger. 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  General  chapters  of  the  Dominican  order  were 
held  here,  in  the  years  1281 ;  13M;  1306;  and  1346.  Several 
distingnished  persons  were  interred  in  the  church,  but  the  locality 
of  their  sepulture  is  now  to  be  ascertained  only  by  record. 
William  £arl  Marshal,  the  founder,  was  buried  in  the  choir,  in 
the  year  1^1';  and  Richard,  the  brother  of  that  nobleman,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  was 
also  interred  here  in  1234.  Bishop  Hugh  was  buried  near  the 
high  altar,  in  1259;  and  the  remains  of  Bishop  Cantwell  were, 
also,  deposited  in  this  church,  A.  D.  1526.  On  the  dissolution 
of  monastic  houses,  the  buildings  and  appurtenances  of  this  abbey 
Were  granted  to  the  sovereign  and  burgesses  of  Kilkenny ;  and  it 
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vfffean  that  part  of  the  fiibric  waa  subseqiieiifly  v^ed  as  a  aUre- 
house. 

The  remains  of  the  abbey*chBrch  are  extensive^  and  are  of 
considerable    interest.    This   stmctore  was  cmciform,  with  a* 
square  tower  rising  from  the  centre^  which  is  still  in  good  pre- 
servation.   At  the  top  is  a  graduated  parapet,  de^ly  indented 
into  the  sides  of  the  tower ;  and  the  angles  are  surmounted  by 
plain  but  aspiring  turrets^  or  pinnacles.    The  architecture  of  the 
western  part  of  the  churchy  and  of  the  south  trans^t^  ranks 
amongst  the  best  example  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.    The  windows 
are  in  that  graceful  modification  of  the  pointed  form  which  pre- 
yailed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  their  heads  are  adorned  with 
elaborate  ramifications  and  tracery.    An  end  window,  divided 
into  five  lights  by  mullions  of  stone,  is  of  very  spacious  propor- 
tions, commencing  at  not  more  than  one  fSoot  from  the  ground, 
and  ascending  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  building.    The  most 
eligible  part  of  this  structure  is  lately  repaired,  and  used  as  a 
Roman  catholic  chapel.     In  the  restoration  of  the  interior,  the 
talents  of  native  artists  have  been  employed,  much  to  their  credit^ 
and  we  cordially  join  in  the  words  of  some  remarks  inserted  in  an 
Irish  periodical  publication,  by  saying  '*  that  the  whole,  when 
completed,  promises  to  be  ornamental  to  the  city,  and  will,  at 
the  same  time,  act  as  a  striking  monument  of  the  good  feeling  and 
liberality  of  the  age.** 

The  Franciscan  Fbiart,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nore, 
is  supposed,  by  some  writers,  to  have  been  founded  by  Richard 
Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ^  but  its  early  history  is  buried  in 
great  obscurity.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  apparent  that  this 
monastery  attained  considerable  wealth  and  importance.  Its 
revenues,  as  stated  ^t  the  dissolution,  were  ample;  and,  so  early 
as  the  year  1267,  a  provincial  chapter  was  held  within  its  walls. 

John  Clynn,  an  annalist  of  some  celebrity,  was  a  friar  of  this 
house,*  and  Thomas  Fleming,  also  a  friar,  was  advanced  to  the 

*  John  Clyno  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  dreadfnl  pesti- 
lence which  prevailed  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1348,  and  ra|^d  at  Kilkenny 
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bkhopric  of  LeigUm.  It  is  said  by  seireral  authors  (see  Ledwich*8  - 
Antiqs.  of  Irdand^  p.  493-4)  that  Williaih  and  Richard  Marshal, 
Earls  of  Pembroke^  were  buried  in  the  church  of  this  friary  5  but 
we  ha?e  followed  Mr.  Archdall  in  believing  that  those  noble  per<- 
soiiB  were  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Dominican  abbey.  In 
regard  to  existing  monuments,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  after  a 
careful  investigation,  we  could  find  at  this  place  no  other  igscrq)-* 
tioBS  whatever,  than  those  placed  on  Ibneral  tablets  to  ^Dr. 
William  Pnrcell,  who  died  1687,  and  to  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Smith.  The  buildings  and  appendant  property  were  granted, 
on  the  dissolution,  to  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny.  In  our  ac- 
count of  the  operations  of  the  besieging  army  under  Cromwell,  in 
1650,  we  have  stated  some  military  transactions  connected  with 
this  friary  and  its  precincts. 

The  ruins  of  the  structure  possess  considerable  beauty  and 
interest.  The  body  of  the  church  is  still  remuning,  but  deprived 
of  its  roof,  and  is  now  used  as  a  tennis-court  5  at  the  east  end  are- 
the  relics  of  a  lofty  window,  comprising  seven  narrow  lights,  pro- 
gressively increasing  in  altitude  towards  the  central  and  most  as- 
piring compartment.  From  the  former  centre  of  the  bailding  risesr 
a  tower,  of  light  and  pleasing  proportions,  resting  on  a  pointed- 
archway,  the  vaulting  of  which  is  well  groined.  We  are  informed 
by  Archdall,  on  sufficient  authorities,  that  the  new  choir  of  this- 
church  was  completed  in  1821,  and  that  the  steeple  was  erected 
shortly  after  1347*  The  area  within  the  boundary-walls  of  the 
friary-demesne  is  now  osed  as  garden-ground,  and  bones  are 
frequently  dag  from  the  former  cemetery.  Near  the  margin  of 
the  river  is  a  spring  of  water,  exqnissiteiy  limpid,  which  is  termed 
St.  Francis'  Wdl,  and  was  antiently  famed  for  miraculous  pro- 

with  peculiar  violence.  He  concludes  his  annals  with  the'foltowiog  im- 
pressive  words:  *'  Lest  the  writing;  should  perish  with  the  writer,  and  the 
work  fail  with  the  workman,  I  leave  behind  me  parchment  for  continuing 
it,  if  any  man  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  Barvive  this  calamity,  of 
any  one  of  the  race  of  Adam  should  escape  this  pesiileoce,  to  continue 
what  I  have  begun."  A  copy  of  John  Glynn's  chronicle  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  king  of  arms.  This  chronicle  acts  as 
a  continuation  of  Regan^s  Diary ^  down  to  the  year  1348. 
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pertiet.    Hors^-harnuaks,  and  a  distillery,  engross  parts  of  Uie 
ground  formerly  belonging  to  this  friary. 

The  Grakkab-Schooi.,  or  Collbob,  of  Kilkenny,  is  an  in- 
stitution of  great  public  utility.  A'^grammar-schoole/*  as  wearo 
informed  by  Stanihurst,  *'  was  founded  in  the  weste  of  the  chtitb- 
yard  by  Peirce,  or  Peter,  Butler,  Erie  of  Ormond  and  Ossorie^ 
and  his  wife,  the  lady  Margaret  Fitzgerald.' '  Peter  White,  some- 
time Mow  of  Oriel  CoU^,  Oxford,  was  a  distiDgnished  master 
of  this  early  establishment ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  Stani- 
hurst  was  himself  educated  at  Kilkenny,  under  this  preceptor. 
-  In  the  year  1684,  writes  Dr.  Ledirich,  "the  Duke  of  Ormonde 
granted  a  new  charter  to  the  College  in  Kilkenny,  of  a  certain 
house  in  John*8«Street,  with  the  adjacent  park,  for  a  school- 
house."  The  duke,  at  the  same  time,  bestowed  some  rectories 
and  tithes  for  the  uses  of  the  establishment,  and  rendered  it  sub- 
ject to  a  regular  code  of  statutes.  These  "  statutes,  orders,  and 
oonstitutions,*'  have  been  several  times  printed.  The  nature  <^ 
the  establishment,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  founder,  may 
be  explained  by  the  following  extracts.  The  master,  who  is  to 
reside  b  the  house  bdioiiging  to  the  school,  is^  In  p^Btson,  with  the 
assutance  of  an  usher,  to  instruct  the  scholars  in  the  Liatin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  (which  latter  language  is  not  at  present 
taught)  as  also  in  poetry  and  oratory.  The  children  "  of  all  such 
as  are  attending  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  shall,  at 
all  times,  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  said 
school,  gratis  3**  but  the  master  may  "  demand  and  receive  of  all 
other  scholars,  according  to  the  rates  and  usages  of  the  most  re- 
markable schools  in  Dublin,  for  boarding  and  schooling,  those 
children  excepted  whose  parents  are,  or  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
birth,  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  or  its  liberties,  who 
shall  pay  but  half  price."  The  bishops  of  Ossory,  Leighlin,  and 
Ferns,  and  the  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  the  time 
being,  are  appointed  visiters. 

This  laudable  institution  experienced  some  changes,  during  the 
troubled  state  of  pnblic  affairs  in  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     King  James  II.  erected  this  establishment  into  a  royal 
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obUege^  oonsttHng  of  a  nBctor^  ei^^t  ptx>fe86oni>  and  two  fidiokrtj 
lA  the  name  of  more;  tobecaHed  '' tiie  Royal  College  of  St.  Oa« 
nice,  Kilkenny,  of  the  foundation  of  King  James."  New  rnlee 
were  then  drawn  np  by  Dr.  Phelan,  the  cathoHc  bishop  of  Oan^rfy 
bat  these  were  of  short  preralence.  On  the  retreat  of  James, 
tliis  institution,  with  others  of  still  greater  importance,  returned 
to  the  channel  from  which  it  had  been  compnlsirely  diverted. 

According  to  the  original  terms  of  foundation,  the  master  was 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Dukes  of  Ormonde ;  but,  owing  to  the  at* 
tainder  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  in  1715,  the  right  of  presen** 
tation  lapsed  to  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Trinity  OoUege,  DnMin. 
Although  the  term  of  CoUegt,  as  applied  to  thia  establishment,  is 
entirely  a  title  of  courtesy,  the  grammar-school  of  Kiikenny  is  a 
(tistinguished  ornament  and  advantage  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  and 
demands  to  be  named  amongst  the  cMef  public  schools  of  the  em- 
pire. The  house  having  sunk  to  decay  was  lately  rebuilt,  by  the 
aid  of  parliamentary  grants,  amounting  to  j£&064.  The  present 
substantial  structure  is  capable  of  receiving  eighty  boarders,  fii 
single  beds  5  but  the  number  ia  not  usually  so  great.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  low  ground,  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  tract  de- 
nominated in  the  deed  of  foundation,  the  park,  is  an  expanse  of 
meadow,  about  three  acres  in  extent.  Amongst  many  celebrated 
persons  who  have  received  the  early  part  of  education  at  this 
8chool,may  be  mentioned  8wift}  Cimgrevai  Farqnhar^  Mr.HarriSj 
the  continuator  of  Ware;  Provost  Baldwin ;  and  Dr.  Berkeley, 
Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Several  of  the  masters,  in  years  approximating 
to  the  boyhood  of  those  distinguished  pupils,  were  men  of  great 
talent  and  respectability.  Dr.  Edward  Jones,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  was  master  of  this  school  in  I670.  Dr.  Henry  Ryder> 
master  in  1680,  was  promoted'  to  the  see  of  Killaloe. 

Besides  private  schools  in  this  dty,  the  system  of  gratuitous 
instruction  is  conducted  on  a  liberal  scale ;  and  here  is,  also^  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary,  in  which  is  completed  the  education  of 
persons  designed  for  the  priesthood.  Mr.  Tighe,  in  his  survey  of 
this  county,  observes,  ^*  that  a  charitable  foundation  was  lalely 
established,  under  the  form  of  a  Nunnery,  of  the  order  of  the  pre- 
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sentation^  for  wluch  a  laige  sum  of  money  was  gitea  by  a  natiTe 
of  the  oily,  named  Murphy^  and  in  which  twelve  boyB^  and  twelve  • 
girlfl  are  to  be  inatracted."    The  Charter-school  of  Kilkenny  is 
designed  for  seventy  children. 

The  Ckmrt''hou»e,  which  is  used  on  official  occasions^  such  aa 
specifying  the  place  for  holding  the  assizes,  for  electing  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  J  for  assembling  county  meetings,  &c.  is  denomi- 
nated Grace's  old  Caitie.  It  comprises  the  courts  of  the  city  and 
countyj  and  is  a  capacious  and  handsome  structure,  recently  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Robertson,  the  architect,  already  mentioned.*  The 
ThoUd  is  a  spacious  building,  but  by  no  means  oonspicnoua  Imt 
beauty  of  design.  In  the  lower  division  is  an  area,  used  as  a 
market*house.  One  of  the  principal  apartments  is  now  occupied 
as  a  library,  which  is  supported  by  subscription,  and  is  a  prospe- 
reus  and  pleasing  instance  of  the  increasing  refinement  and  good 
taste  of  the  inhabitants. 

Here  are  barracks  ,for  horse  and  foot  soldiers^  the  latter  of 
which  is  an  octensive  and  substantial  building. 

The  Tkeaire  is  a  small  but  handsome  fabric,  erected  by  x>ri- 

.  *  The  court-hottie  stands  on  part  of  the  site  of  Grace's  Caitie^  an  ezten- 
si  Ye  itructare,  sapposed  to  have  been  erected  by  William  le  Gras,  before  the 
eleventh  of  John  (1810).  It  is  certain,  that  the  andent  and  distinguished 
fkmily  of  Grace  possessed  much  power  and  property  at  Kilkenny,  in  the 
anrly  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  William  le  Gras,  the  sopposed  ibnn- 
der'of  the  former  embattled  pile  on  thb  site,  was  appointed  for  li£e  con* 
stable  and  seneschal  of  Leinster,  and  governor  of  Kilkenny.  The  sasse 
dignified  officer  is  thought  to  have  erected  **  the  antient  tower  and  gate- 
way, commonly  called  Grace's  Gate,  or  Grace's  Pass,  or  Way,  which 
formerly  flanked  the  city  walls  on  the  west.'*  The  castellated  residence 
of  this  family  in  Kilkenny  is  thus  noticed  in  a  recent  work :  **  Grace's 
Qastle  was  sitaated  between  the  Marshal's  Castle  and  the  Abbey  of  BL 
Francis.  It  presented  a  front  of  130  feet,  and  its  massive  out-worka  ex- 
tended to  the  river  Nore,  where  some  well-cemented  fragments  of  them 
Are  still  visible.'*  For  further  particulars  the  antiquarian  examiner  is  re- 
ferred to  the  *'  Account  of  Tullaroan  Parish,"  in  Mr.  Shaw  Mason's  Sta- 
tistical Snrvey  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  *^  Hibernia  Dominicana,"  a  scarce 
and  cnrioos  work,  by  Dr.  Burke,  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Otsory ;  which  w«rk« 
it  may  be  added,  was  printed  at  Kilkenny,  in  1162. 
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vate  sabacripHoD ;  and  the  ''  Theatricals  of  Kilkenny/'  have  ob- 
tained great  fashionable  notoriety  in  the  sonth  of  Ireland.  The 
performers  are  chiefly  amatenrs.  The  exhibitions  nsnally  last  lor 
two  or  three  weeks  in  the  antnmn,  and  the  profits  are  bestowed 
on  the  charitable  establishments  of  the  town.  Very  considerable 
talent  has  been  occasionally  displayed  by  several  of  the  performers^ 
and  the  institotion  is  so  desirable^  in  many  points  of  view^  that 
•we  are  sorry  to  observe  it  has  been  for  some  time  falling  into  '^  the 
sear^  the  yellow  leaf." 

We  have  experienced  peculiar  pleasure  in  having  occasion  to 
notice  the  above  gay  establishment^  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Charkabie 
Instituiions  of  this  city.  The  benevolent  feelings  of  the  inhabitants 
are^  indeed^  creditably  evinced  in  various  efforts  towards  lessening 
the  miseries  of  poverty  and  disease^  although  there  are  still  many 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  public  charity.  The  Infirmary, 
which  is  the  principal  charitable  establishment,  was  opened  in 
17^7>  and  is  partly  supported .  by  benefoctaons  and  annual  sub- 
scriptions. Here  is  a  House  of  Industry,  for  the  assistance  of  the 
laborious  indigent,  with  an  attached  hospital  for  lunatics.  There 
are,  likewise,  in  Kilkenny,  several  private  foundations  for  chari- 
table purposes,  chiefly  of  a  limited  character,  and  some  humane 
associations  for  the  assistance  of  the  9ged  and  unfortunate. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  in  several  branches,  has  been  culti- 
vated here  for  many  years,  with  varying  degrees  of  success ;  and 
there  are  many  tanneries,  on  rather  an  extensive  scale.  With 
these  exceptions,  Kilkenny  possesses  no  peculiar  branches  of 
manufacture,  or  trade,  which  demand  notice.  Two  circumstances, 
however,  of  natural  produce,  connected  with  its  vicinity,  are 
equally  the  sources  of  local  convenience  and  emolument. 

The  Marble  of  Kilkenny,  well  known  throughout  the  empire, 
is  found  at  the  distance  of  half-a-mile  from  the  city,  towards  the 
sonth.  Over  the  strata  of  marble  there  is  usually  **  about  twenty- 
three  feet  of  clay  and  gravel,  between  the  vegetable  mould  and 
the  first  bed.  This  stone,  when  polished,  has  a  black  ground^ 
more  or  less  varied  with  white  marks,  (which  are  said  to  appear 
more  strongly  from  long  exposure  to  the  air)  and  contains  a  great 
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variety  of  impressiona,  of  madrepores,  of  bivalve^  and  of  turbinate 
shells.**  The  q^uautity  of  marble  exported  is  about  fifty  tons 
nually.  The  marble  sent  to  Dublin  is  taken  upon  cars,  as  far 
Leighlin-bridge,  where  it  is  embarked  on  the  Barrow.  That  whidi 
18  exported  is  nsnally  sent  to  Waterford^  and  goes  by  land  as  far 
as  Thomastown*  Some  coarse  work  is  finished  at  the  qnarry,  but 
the  principal  operations  are  effected  at  the  Marble^null,  wlucb  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  Kilkenny, 
and  is  admirable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  construction  and  tiie 
;greatness  of  its  power.* 

.  ,The  Coal  of  Kilkenny,  celebrated  as  '^  one  of  the  wonders  d 
Ireland,  in  producing  fire  without  smoke/'  is  found  at  Castle- 
comer»  distant  frovi  this  city  about  ten  miles.  These  collieries 
•were  not  worked  until  a  few  years  before  the  date  of  1726,  at 
which  time  Boate  published  his  Natural  History  of  Ireland.  The 
Coal  greatly  resembles  the  stone  coal  of  South  Wales^  and  pro- 
duces no  smoke,  but  emits  a  sulphureous  odour,  niioseopis,  and 
even  in  some  measure,  dangerous.  These  unpleasant  effects  are^ 
in  a  great  degree,  overcome  by  habit  j  but  the  effluviai  when  no 
longer  offensive^  or  productive  of  immediate  inconvenience  to 
health,  are  believed  to  encourage  a  disposition  towards  asthma 
and  other  prejudicial  affections  of  the  lungs.  The  Kilkenny  Coal 
is  an  unrivalled  fuel  for  the  drying  of  malt,  and  is  also  in  esteem 
for  the  uses  of  the  forge.  According  to  an  analysis  made  by  Mr. 
Kirwan,  it  contains  97*  3  'per  cent,  of  pure  carbon,  the  remainder 
being  uninffammable  ashes. 

The  Markei  is  well  supplied  with  all  articles  in  ordinary  re^ 
qnest,  including  sea-hsh  from  Dungarvan,  and  vegetables  and 
fruit  from  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

The  Corporation  of  Kilkenny  consists  of  a  mayor ;  aldermen  3 
two  sheriffs  -,  a  recorder  5  town-clerk,  &c.  >  and  possesses  pro- 
perty, which,  in  1794,  yielded  the  sum  of  ^1567. 

•  Abridged  from  Mr.  Tighe's  Survey  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  to 
^hich  work  we  refer  for  an  extended,  and  very  intelligent,  account  of  this 
valuable  quarry. 
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The  Oi$ol  U  a  large  and  apfuropriate  building  of  stonOj  recently 
constructed,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

Kilkenny,  affords  the  title  of  Earl  to  Edmund  Butler>  Viscomit. 
Moontgarretty  and  returns  one  member  to  the  imperiid  parliaments 

The  immediate  environs  of  the  city  are  pleasant,  in  several 
directions.  Amongst  the  most  agreeable  features  in  its  borders 
may  be  noticed  ^*  the  Dnke's  Walk,'*  a  parade  about  one  mile  in 
length,  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  commenced  many  years  back,  but 
not  completed.  This  path  is  lined  with  thriving  and  ornamental 
trees,  and  forms  a  continuation,  of  a  walk  usually  termed  the  MaU^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nore,  and  at  the  base  of  the  castle.  On 
a  suitable  spot,  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  the  band  of  the 
regiment  stationed  at  Kilkenny  occasionally  plays,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  inhabitants  there  assembled  in  promenade.  In  an 
airy  and  pleasant  part  of  the  suburbs  is  an  eligible  range  of  build* 
ings,  termed  Si.  Jame$*3  jisylum.  This  charity  was  founded  and 
endowed  in  the  year  1803,  by  Mr.  James  Switair,  for  twenty  re* 
dnced  widows,  twelve  protestants,  and  eight  Roman  catholics^ 
each  of  whom  is  provided  with  an  habitation,  and  allowed  afiSO. 
per  ammm.  In  the  area,  befwe  the  alms-houses,  is  erected  an 
ill-esecuted  statue  of  the  founder^  who  was.  a  native  of  Kilkenny, 
and  amassed  considerable  property  as  a  tradesman  at  Dublin.  In 
one  hand  of  the  statue  is  placed  a  scroll,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  :  '^  I  am  thankful  to  thee,  O  my  God!  for  this  and  all 
thy  blessings,  through  thy  dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen!** 

Amongst  several  seats,  which,  although  not  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Kilkenny,  may  be  most  desirably  noticed  as  ornaments 
of  the  surrounding  country,  must  be  mentioned  the  following 
houses  of  nobility  and  gentry. 

Desari,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Desart  (a  minor),  a  large  and 
handsome  stone  building,  placed  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  agreeable  demesne,  possessing  some  ornamental 
wood.  CaHlMunden  (formerly  called  Cl&nmoianJ,  the  fine  man- 
sion of  Sir  John  Blnnden,  Bart.  Kiicreen,  the  antient  seat  of  the 
baronet  family  of  Evans,  which  passed,  by  a  marriage,  to  the  family 
of  Morres,  of  Castlemorres,  and  is  now  the  estate  of  Sir  William 
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De  Montmorency,  Bart.  Jenkmeiawn,  the  spocioas  residence  of 
George  Bryan^  Esq.  distant  five  miles  from  Kilkenny.  This  estate, 
•  whicli  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  RiOth,  is  sitnated  in 
a  fine  and  highly-cnltivated  tract  of  country^  bordering  on  the 
river  Nore^  an(l  is  adorned  with  mnch  noble  woodland.  Kiifame, 
the  residence  of  John  Power^  Esq.  a  handsome  building,  newly 
fronted,  and  greatly  improved  in  recent  years. 

Castledurrow,  a  neat  post  and  fair  town,  thirteen  and  a 
half  miles  from  Kilkenny,  towards  the  north-west,  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  oblong  square,  and  contains  many  respe'Ctable  slated 
houses,  occupied  by  genteel  private  fEunilies.    This  town  is  sitn- 
ated io  a  thickly-populated  country,  enriched  with  many  handsome 
seats;  and  from  its  proximity  to  Kilkenny,  Maryborough,  Por- 
tarlington,  Balyspellan  Spa,  and  other  places,  of  some  importance 
and  fashion,  often  wears  an  air  of  agreeable  animation.    The  das* 
trict  of  Oastledurrow  formerly  belonged  to  the  iM'dship  of  Ossory, 
in  the  Queen's  county,  and  was  a  part  of  the  great  territory  wres- 
ted, with  force  of  arms,  by  Pierce  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and 
his  adherents,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  from  the  sq^t  of  the 
Fitzpatricks,    Castlednrrow  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  Henr^ 
Jeifry  Flower,  Viscount  Ashbrook,  whose  mansion  is  the  principal 
seat  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  town.* 

*  The  following  account  of  Bome  remains  of  antiqaity  in  this  neigh> 

bourhood,  is  presented  nearly  inr  the  words  of  Mr.  Tighe.    At  Ballynos- 

liegh,  near  Durrow,  was  a  great  stone,  called  in  Irish  Ciogkau'cametH^ 

It  was  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  by  nearly  eight  feet  in  widths  and 

twenty  incheB  thick.    It  was  sapportedon  six  or  eight  larg9  stimes,  whidi 

stood  in  the  side  of  a  cavity,  and  raised  it  three  feet  above  the  ground. 

Beneath  was  a  place,  hollowed  out,  and  floored  with  stones.    This  fabric 

was  entirely  destroyed  (the  hollow  only  now  remaining)  by  a  neighbouring 

clergyman,  who,  it  is  said,  dreamed  there  was  money  underneath  !     In  one 

angle  of  the  hollow,  when  the  stone  was  broken,  was  found  a  heap  of  bones, 

with  teeth  like  those  of  pigs.    At  no  great  distance  is  a  square  endoanre, 

with  four,  large  upright  stones,  and  two  others  forming  a  roof.    Three  or 

four  side  stones  have  been  taken  away,   to  make  gate  posts.    On  digging 

within,  human  bones  are  said  to  have  been  found.     The  earth  round  it  is 

raised,  and  the  entrance  is  at  an  angle.     On  the  hill  above  is  an  elliptical 

ehclosure,  forty  yards  by  thirty-four,  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  smalt  stones. 
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IklMe*  Itar^ir  and  Bdlynfg«t^  on  Ae  road  to  KOkettliy, 
attd  mrlho  basks  of  the  nver  Nore,  is  Bautoondba^  the  aatienl; 
aaatolthe  ViaooftotsMoanfl^arvatt,  whoee  dcaccadaBta  now  enjoy 
the  earldom  of  Kilkenny  5  and  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
riffw  is  a<  aaat  termed  the  Moat  Lodob,  likewise  belonging  to 
thiettobki  luttily.-*Hkhard  Batler,  first  Visconnt  Moontgarrett^  so 
craated  by  Edward  VI.  in  1650>  was  second  son  to  Pierce,  Earl  of 
Ormonde  and  Ossory,  and  brother  to  James>  called  the  kme,  ninth 
Smri  of  Ormonde,  whose  represeatatii^e  at  the  present  day,  io 
QBM  of  ftilnro  of  male  iasne  in  the  eodsdng  line  of  peers,  is  haoBb 
^in  rsSMUttder  to  the  earUom'  of  Ornionde  and  Osaory. 

BALYnAOOBT,  distant  nine  miles  and  a  half  from  the  city  of 
Kilkettny,  towaids  the  norths-west,  is  a  small  post  and  fur  town. 
KSng  Jbmes  I.  in  ^m  year  1619,  constitBted  this  place  a  manor, 
wUli  a  grant  of  tnso  annul  fairs*  in  fftvoor  of  Rkhard  third  Via-^ 
oonnt  Monntgareefet,  ikt  proprieter  of  the  estate.  In  the  year 
10m,  at  which  tiBM  the  sons  of  the  Visoonnt  were  in  rebellion 
agmnsi  {file  crowii,  and  conc^emied  with  0*More  in  the  scheme  to 
arrest  the*  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  those  English  generals  who 
aooompaoM  his  lordship.  Sir  Geoige  Carew,  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Toloess,)  governor  of  Monster,  placed  a  strong  garrison  in  Lord 
Movn%(wtett'8  castle  of  Balyrag|[^<  This  castle  was  converted, 
some  yeaiB  back>  into  a  barrack,  for  the  nsa  of  the  military  sta* 
tioned  here  to  repress  the  frequent  insnrreetioas  of  the  plebmatt 
fcctioncalled  **  WnitB-BoY^.*'  It  was  onee  a  favonrite residence 
of  the  celelBpated  Lady  Margaret  Fits  Gerald,  coonnonly  styled 
"  Marma  GAarMfii,"  Countess  of  Onnoode,  mother  to  the  first 
Visconnt;  From  this  place,  indtlg^  in  the  lawkss  habits' too 
at  the  age  in  which  she  flourished.  Lady  Mar(pret  is  said 


Tj»  the  4ottt'Mi4«MtoCtUi  wrfrmarlLftdf  uiall  •ndovaiei  andfounda- 
UoB  wallt,  ihewins  the  site  of  an  iDcoasiderable  town.  Anionic  these 
encloturet  are  le^eii  or  eight  circular  pits,  mostly  filled  op,  about  twelve 
feet  wide  at  top*  narrower  below,  and  the  sides  formed  of  stones.  Between 
this  hill  and  the  river,  a  great  many  human  boses  have  be^n  found;  and, 
among -others,  a  skeleton  encloaed  bet#ien' Bass,  accompaoied  by  aJioiif. 
A^ridgedAomfriyha*!  ^rvny  of  the  Coaaty  of  KlUteSny,  p»p<.M-9-7. 
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to  hwe  frequaiitlj  mutd,  at  tiie  head  of  bircnnML  retaken. 
Mid  oommiUed  ravages  on  the  cattle,  and  other  poeseaeioM,  «f 
many  of  the  neif  hbomring  fiomlies  who  were  not  ao  fortaoate  m 
to  he  deemed  her  friends. 

Id  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  above  town  is  the  noble  seat 
of  the  ''  Butlers  of  B^l^rmgget,"  which  branch  of  the  honae 
of  Mottntgarretl  has  lately  ceased  in  the  male  line*  in  the  penon 
of  the  late  Dr.  James  Bntlcr,  'Roman  Catholic  Archbinhop  of 
Cashell,  and  George  Butler,  Esq.  his  brother.  This  estate  and 
residence  are  now  the  property  of  Thomas  Kavaangh,  Esq.  of 
Borris^  in  the  oonnty  of  Carlow*  who  acquired  the  property  .hy 
descent  from  the  Batler  fiuntly. 

Castlkcombb,  a  small  town,  near  the  northern  borders  of 
the  coonty^  is  chie6y  entitled  to  remark  from  the  extettsive  col- 
lieries in  its  vicinity,  which  have  already  been  noticed.  The 
mansion  of  the  dowager  Countess  of  Ormonde,  which  a^foins 
the  town,  has  been  recently  erected  at  a  omsiderable  expense, 
and  contains  some  valuable  family  pictures.  The  grounds  are 
adorned  with  extensive  and  thriving  plantations.  This  town 
gave  the  title  of  baron  to  the  noble  family  of  Wandesford,  who 
possessed  17,000  acres  of  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ; 
which,  tf^ether  with  other  considerable  estates,  devolved  upon 
the  Countess  of  Ormonde,  as  only  cfaikl  and  sole  heir  of  the  last 
Earl  of  Wandesford. 

The  Spa  of  Balyspbllan,  which  yields  the  mineral  water 
most  celebrated  in  this  county,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Fartagh. 
"  The  spring/'  observes  the  author  of  the  Statistical  Survey, 
"  rises  out  of  a  rock  of  brittle  slate,  consisting  of  ferruginous 
argillite;  the  hill  immediately  above  is  formed  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, accompanied  to  the  north  as  usual  by  siliceous  shistna  i  but 
the  hills  of  Cloghmante  and  Killishulan,  which  immediately  adjoin 
to  the  south-east,  are  composed  of  limestone,  and  they  are  the 
highest  limestone  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  water  col- 
lected first  on  these  calcareous  heights,  and  filtrating  through 
tJieir  upper  beds,  passes  afterwards  into  the  fenruginous  slate,  at 
the  farther  end  of  which  it  forms  the  spa  of  Ballyspellan.    From 
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tke  liHMfecNM  it  reotiTes  ito  cMrboaie  add  gM,  or  iixad  air,  wUcii 
•iitbleB  it. to  dissolTC  a  imall  portion  of  inm  in  its  paMagoi  and 
bence  we  find  it  exlubita  evident  signs  of  tlMse  tiro  snbetanees^ 
and  rery  Httk  of  any  other.*' 

In  its  ellBcts  it  is  said  to  resemble  tlie  waters  of  Pyrmontt  «ad 
the  Groisbeek  springs  at  Spaw.  Several  medical  writers  have 
descanted  on  its  virtues,  in  disorders  proceeding  from  obstraction 
or  relaxation,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  need  with  great  success 
in  cases  of  recent  dropsy.*  The  company  viriting  the  Spa  gene- 
rally reside  at  the  village  of  Johnstown,  distant  from  the  spring 
abont  one  mile.  The  accommodations,  althoogh  latdy  improved, 
are  still  of  a  humble  character  $  but  oonnderable  gaiety  prevails 
here  in  the  most  genial  season  for  drinldDg  the  waters,  and  for 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  country  excursion. 

It  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Tighe,  that,  ''  on  the  lands  of  BaUy- 
spdlin,  not  very  hr  from  the  Spa,  is  a  very  large  stone,  which 

*  The  priacipal  pabUcatlons  on  tbe  propartfet  of  this  miaeiml  water 
are  a  tract,  called  "The  Irish  Spaw»**  by  Dr.  Taafe,  1784 1  and  an 
*'  Eisay  on  the  Waters  and  Air  of  Bally spellin/'  by  Dr.  John  Burgess, 
1725;  Dr.  Ratty  notices  this  Spa,  at  some  length,  in  his  work  **  On  Mineral 
Waters  {*'  and  a  jndicloas  analysis  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  given  by 
Mr.  Tighe,  la  bis  «*  Statistical  Survey  '*  of  this  county.  Dr.  Sheridan  ac- 
companied to  this  Spa  a  lady  who  ffoceived  beaeflt  ftrom  the  waters*  aad  he 
wrote  some  verses  on  the  sulgect,  of  which  the  following  are  specimens  s 

**  All  you  that  would  refine  your  blood, 
As  pure  as  famed  Llewellyn, 
By  waters  clear,  come  every  year 
To  drink  at  BallyspelUn. 

*'  If  lady*s  cheek  be  green  as  leek. 
When  she  comes  from  her  dwelling. 
The  kindling  rose  within  it  grows, 
When  she*s  at  BallyspelUn. 

**  Though  dropsy  fills  you  to  the  gills. 
From  chin  to  toe  though  swelling. 
Pour  in,  pour  out,  yon  caaaot  doubt 
A  cure  at  Ballyspallia.*' 
P  P  2 


Y^  f^rmrlf.  9^pif(V^  on.  afluiUer  ones;  it  it  edied  bf  tlie 
Qcmptry,  fkoople  Clt^k'tanwoffhy  tione  of  hkmkig.  Not  far  from  it 
ia  ft  e^pical.  8tp»e«,  lyxog.  on  ita  side. '  * 

One  mile  to  the  right  of  Johnstown  is  Fowsscoubt,  or  Fowks- 
RAi{^jt  tlm  very  tef»  9^^  of  the  fiuuiy  of  Hc3y,  which  £uDily 
ajcquirif4  p099O|9ion  of  thif  estate  in  the. time  of  Sir  John  Hdy, 
knif^,  chief  ja^tio^  of.  the.  ooolrt  of  a»nmon  pleas,  who  died  in 
1701^  Here  are  the  extensive  nilos  of  a  castle,  formerly  the  re- 
sidence of  the  PoreeU  family,  the  a^tient  lords  of  this  maiuMr ; .  and 
a  handsome  obelisk,  erected  by  their  successors  in  the  demesne. 

Fi^ssHFOBD,  a  small  bat  neat  town,*  distant  from  Dublin 
sp;ty-four  and  a  half  miles,  towards  the  south-west,  is  entitled  to 
iptice  on  account  of  its  chgorch,  which  formerly  appertained  to  an 
abbey,  founded  here  by  St.  Lactan,  in  the  early  part  of  the  so^ 
venth  century.  This  church  is  evidently  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Over  the  door  is  a  curious  inscription,  in  antient  Irish,  which  |n 
thus  translated  by  Mr.  Beauford,  in  Seward's  Topographia  Uiber- 
nica.  **  The  priest  Mf Roen.  and  chief,  gave  to  this  church  the 
glebe  of  arable  land  \  and  over  the  door  placed  this  stone,  as  a 
true  token  3  and  with  this  favour,  the  land,  slaves,  and  tribute.*' 
This  inscription  is  engraven  on  several  stones,  but  is  withoot 
date*  It  is  not  known  that  any  historical  particulars  have 
been  preserved  ceneeming  the  nbbey,  to  which  this  church  be* 
longed. 

The  town  of  Freshford  is  the  estate  of  Sir  William  De  Mont- 
morency, bart.  who  has  an  elegant  seat,  termed  Upperwood  Lodge, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Near  this  ^ace  also  is  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Warren.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  a  ruined  mansion, 
belonging  to  the  Ryves  family  5  near  which  forsaken  abode,  stands 
Baly  Castie,  an  antient  oblong  fortress,  formerly  a  seat  of  the 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  a  custom  prevails  in  this  towD,  and  also  in 
several  ocher  parts  of  Ireland,  but  perhaps  more  pecnliarly  in  the  connty 
of  Kilkenny,  of  dashing  with  white  mor^ir  the  roofs  as  well  as  the  walls 
of  houses.  This  practice  is,  undoiibte^y ,  favoarable  to  the  preservation 
of  the  buildings,  but  the  uuf|UAv«fll»d  «hur«  of  .white  Aus  produced  is  az- 
tramely  unpleasing  to  the  eye..'  ,, 
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\lteomt8  Jiltaiiilgteett>  md'Mn  tiEe  proi^ertyi<ff  <  Il«iieeii«uit- 
colond  Beynond  ^towne.  M  :tfae  dBtence  •<>{  <»M*mite'lr«tii 
Fi»dtforttiis  JULiiina>  A  fine  B6ftt  ^  the  St.  f»BO«g«:fiiti(i)y  f'tokt 
wbick  18  %  coiifedxsBae  ol ^3dfyhirMu,  or  ^BftQr /Im^m,  oixce  lAe 
«Bat  '4f  tbe  hBUfyof  BbogtQL/,  lto|  of  gifeiU;  bM  hi^tbl^  con'ttfy. 
.  /  (Ek$  <»atw  of,  JDHiniMy^  is  tbeaiarit'i«ifi8fflatM&YilJt«ral  eiMA* 
vsfebn  ilk  thu  part  ol.irelaiid  -,  tad,  tMsom^  iM^titfl  in  «ift^t, 
or  YMrielf  of  nvblotmis,  to  Ite  cfekbmted  iPeak  dt^elfti  '6f  D«t%^- 
*ittr6> »  CAtiBed  lio  tike  eacaninitibii  of  tlie  tnoYSbtis  trikf '(^lef.  This 
tKve  i»  ntoated  o&  Hie  dope  of  it  geotle  lifitl>  flU'a  dmtetB 'dist»atie 
iron  tii^elmidiof  Motbill,  t«l»«dlii  the  flcMth.  TJ^eitottth'M 
iho  cave  18 'ap]^roal:toi  through  =11  pit^^  or  hbIlow>  of  considerable 
kdgth  and-depth;  aiid  is  rendered  factttresqine  Tv^  ^e  bmsh'woo^, 
awl  wild  plants,  wl^ich  growthf^  in  'great  atmnfikn^e.'  Hie  et- 
cavatibm  Ibnn  ae^md  apartmefnts,  ttie  first  of  trhkh'  $s  of  lar^ 
dimeDefoDS  ^t  itr^goher  shtfpe^  and  al>d^  "S&ffHm  ^ttlieig&t. 
From  this  cell  a  narrow  passage  conducts  towards  the  interior, 
and  opens  into  a  second  lai^e  apartment.  I^^nding  passages  lead 
bver  a  slippery  bottom  to  other  caVities,  which  are  said  to  termi- 
nate near  the  side  of  the  hill  opposite  to  the  entrance.  A  stream 
of  water  passes  along  the  cavern^  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  opening  5  in  the  vicinity  of  which  have  been  &mnd  many  acoUs 
«nd  hones,  some  of  whidi  were  enveloped  in  cateareobs  spar.  The 
profound  interior  of  .these  subterranean  recesses  is^  in  many  parts, 
rendered  fearfully  interesting  by  the  bold  and  threatening  charac* 
ter  of  projecting  masses  of  rock,  revealed  in  shadowy  indistinct- 
ness by  the  few  and  dim  lights  of  .the  examiner,  A  conntleas 
vnriety  of  stakctic*  forms  is  caused  by  the  contipiuJ  dripping  6f 
water  5  and  amomg  these,  and  the  variods  shapes  assumed  by  cal- 
careous sinter,  the  imagination,  prepared  for  active  exercise  by 
the  mysterious  gloom  of  a  situation  so  unusual,  traces  the  resem- 
blance of  organ -pipes,  pillars,  inverted  pyramids^, a  crpssi  analt^j 
and  ma^y  other  qbj^epts  of  artificial,  fabric,!  which  may  oc^nr,  at 
the  momeiit,  to  therecdttection  of  the  bidholder.  •^*' 

TiDtLAMAN,  sittaat^  near  the  north-western  border  of  the 
cbniAy,  is  part  of  the  estensire  cantred  of  Grace's  country,  the 
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whole  of  whiA,  for  several  centivies^  belonged  to  the  Grare 
tolly.  The  district  named  after  that  liunily  ooaafeted  of  a  vast 
tract  of  land,  oomprehending,  it  is  said»  the  barony  of  Ciangli, 
and  eaitending  northwards  by  the  libeitiee  of  KUkeBny,  and  the 
riTer  Nore,  to  the  borders  of  the  Queen's  oonntyi  and  thenoe, 
soathwards  along  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and  the  Mnnsto*  river, 
to  the  liberties  of  Callan :  forming  adbtrict  between  eleven  and 
twelve  mUes  in  length,  and  between  &ve  and  six  in  breadth.* 

The  central  sitaation  of  Tallaroan  in  this  datrict,  caused  it  to 
be  sdected  as  the  principal  residence  of  the  territorial  lords,  ee- 
reral  of  whom  were  styled  barons  of  Tnllaroan,  as  well  as  barans 
Grace,  and  barons  of  Coortstown.  The  extent  oi  tUs  pariah  from 
east  to  west  is  about  six  miles,  and  from  north  to  sooth  nboatfrve 
nules.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  jfirti  Tnllaioan,  and 
sscearf  Tallaroan }  the  wh(de  containing  twenty^niae  townlnnds.t 
This  part  of  the  country  abounds  in  liiUs,  which  i^pronch  to  the 


•  Statittical  acconat  of  Tallarosn»  in  Mr.  Bhsw  Mamni*!  PatwMml 
Surey,  toI.  iii.  p.  618,  to  wUch  work  we  are  indebted  for  mucli  infor- 
mation  respecdof  "  Grace's  country /*« 

+  The  following  obBervations,  by  tbe  author  of  the  *'  Statistical  Ac- 
count/' are  entitled  to  particular  attention.  "  Upon  looking  over  tho 
denominations  of  townlands  in  this  parish,  we  are  at  once  strnck  with  ih^ 
prsTalence  of  tbe  Celtic  lauf uage,  and  tbe  sigBiecancy  of  the  fenns  de- 
scriptive either  of  the  feudal  consequence  of  the  proprietor,  or  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  place.  In  fact,  the  seat  of  an  antlent  baron  represented  all 
the  features  of  a  royal  court,  though,  in  course,  upon  a  lesser  scale.  Thus, 
in  the  instance  before  us,  there  is  a  townland  of  the  physician,  of  the 
huntsman,  of  the  tailor,  and,  in  short,  of  every  necessary  dependant.  The 
hawker  had  his  portion  (BttUy$ealgaive)  allotted' In  another  part  of  the 
centred  I  but  the  swine-herd,  a  somewhat  more  useful  though  less  BngaiS- 
cent  a^anct,  was  nearer  the  castle.  Of  the  lord  upon  whom  was  this  de- 
pendency, the  name  of  Grace,  differently  modlSed,  reminds  us,  and  ad- 
mirably points  out  the  close  and  reciprocally  advantageous  relationship  of 
the  superior  and  his  vassals.  Most  of  the  other  names  were  descriptive  of 
the  tapofruj^y ,  as  the  Sold  of  stamps  i  the  great  rocky  walerfidl ;  the  red 
begs  the  hamlet  of  the  UtUe  glen,  &c.f  and  these  characleristics  atlD 
justify  the  application,  excepting  where  the  indasiry  of  ssaa,  like  death, 
has  levelled  all  distinctions.*'   Statistical  Account  of  Tullaroan,  ftc.  p.  069. 
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«lH»a«ter  of  memtiiBS.  The  Talleys  are  8<lftr»  feitik^Badattnc* 
tm )  but  the  adttirer  of  the  pictareaqve  will  scaicely  find  any 
eirainiitaBoe  aatiafacfeorily  t<^  atone  for  a  atiiking  defieiency  in 
wood  and  water. 

l^iBafoan  belDg  oomprehended  in  the  territory  of  Leinater, 
heeame^  on  the  deoeaae  of  King  Dermod  Mae  Moroogh^  the  pro- 
perty of  RichBrdj  Earl  of  Peo^oke^  aamamed  Sftroagbow^  by 
whom  the  diatrict  anbae^ently  termed  Grace's  Covntry,  waa, 
w4th  odier  kmda,  bestowed  on  Raymond  le  Gros,  in  marriage  with 
BasUiade  Clare,  his  only  mater.  It  wooU  appear  that  variona 
aaudl  portions  of  this  great  territory  yrere  re-granted  in  fee»  at  an 
early  pmod,  thongh*  probablyp  the  paramoont  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grace  fiunily  continued  to  be  acknowledged.  That  powerfiil 
ismtty  had«  for  their  inincipal  seat,  Coortstown  Castle^  in  which 
noUe  bnildbg  they  oontinned  to  reside,  with  possession  of  the 
extensive  tract  eaiphatically  denonunated  Grace's  Conntry,  nntil 
the  year  1701,  at  which  time  was  carried  into  effect  an  act  of  for- 
Isitare,  inenrred  by  a  ssealons  adhereace  to  the  disaatrons  fortunes 
of  the  second  James.  The  history  of  this  ane^^ected  and  ruinous 
forfSeiture,  unfolds  one  of  the  most  sordid  and  malevolent  acts  of 
treachery  presented  by  the  annals  of  Irish  topography,  even  in 
pages  relating  to  the  bitter  animosities  of  the  seventeeDth  century. 

Baron  John  Grace,  of  Courtstown,  was  a  minor  at  the  time  the 
amnor  of  Tallaroan  was  seiaed  by  the  commonwealth,  after  the 
temporary  triumph  of  the  popular  party,  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Stuart  family.  By  a  special  ordinance  of  the  lord  protector,  how* 
ever,  he  recovered  that  manor,  and  other  large  estates ;  and  these 
were  specifically  confirmed  to  him,  by  the  act  of  settlement,  on 
the  restoration.  Stedfast  in  his  principle  of  adherence  to  the 
Stuart  family,  he  afterwards  raised  and  equipped,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  regiment  of  foot  in  the  service  of  James  II.*  and  shared 

*  It  Is  recorded  in  a  MS.  executed  aboat  the  year  1790,  that  Baron 
John  Grace  was  solicited,  with  very  flattering  promises  of  royal  favour, 
to  throw  the' weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  Eing  William's  inte- 
rest; and  that,  in  Ae  warmth  of  the  moment,  he  wrote  on  the  back  of  a 
card  this  indignant  reply  to  the  0Tertnre«  convoyed  hy  an  eaiiiSary  of 
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hi  the  miiilbitmiei  of  liis  party,  M  the  utter  iikoMifi<Mre4»l  «U» 
prince'^  hopes  at  the  bottle  ni  the  Boyne.  BMbttMm  Qraov 
Aed  In  1^90,  leamgt  ttneng  igtber  iMae,  Robeit^raoe,  th»  soct 
proprietor  of  Tollaroan.  This  Robert  was  lieatenaat>dbtoud  «f 
Us-Mher'sr^hneatoffobt,  mtiM  serftee  of  KiiigJoieB;  but 
the  Coorttftown  estates  were,  for  some  tiae,  seoaired  ^Sf  hie  Junflf 
by  the  artkies  of  Limertdc,  in  wUcb  himeelf  aaii  his  §eetmd,9m, 
John,  were  iiicliided.  liediedid  14191,  kaTfog israe tiTo^eoBs, 
Olrrer  and  John.  Tlie  remaiDder  of  the  stery  we  pfosssnt  in  ^bm 
Words  of  the  author  ef  the  Statistical  Account  of  Ttfliroan. 

"  Baron  Olrrer  Grace,  of  Conrtslewn,  snndved  ys  'Mbttr^ia^ 
nine  days,  dying  nnmarried  tn  1691 .  He  hdd,  for  a  short  peici^y 
the  rank  of  major -in  the  army  of  King  James,  when  severe  ifldi»« 
position  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  sonth  of  Prance,  after  wliWk 
he  never  saw  his  father,  or  even  knew  of  his  deeease ;  haring  t^ 
tnmed,  in  exhausted  health,  a  very  short  thne  preoeding  thift 
event,  and  consequently  snbse^nent  to  the  ratificatien  of  the 
treaty  of  Limerick.  In  this  trieaty  his  father  and  his  yoonger 
brother,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  included,  though  his  fetal 
absence  from  Ireland  necessarily  precluded  him  from  partldpaliBg 
In  its  benefits.  These  circumstances  were  known  only  to  his  im- 
mediate family,  and  the  utmelst  secrecy  was  observed  respeetfaig 
them,  as  certain  ruin  was  evidently  involved  in  the  disdosore. 
Thdr  marked  and  efficient  exertions  ftyr  King  James  oguinst  Ae 
prevailing  government,  and  their  great  possessions  were  no  cM* 
nary  incentives  to  confiscation.  On  his  death  the  manor  of '^1'* 
laroan  and  his  other  estates,  which,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  his 
'fiather's  death,  he  never  even  knew  he  had  inherited,  immediately 

'Bdkd  SchoioA>erg^.  '*  TMI  yoar  matter  1  flespiie  his  ofbr ;  tell  kim  Aal 
hsuMMT  aad  conaciaaoe  are  deaier  to  m  iteaftlanaa  tiMia  all  the  weaMb  «a4 
titlei  a  prince  can  beitow."  This  card  chanced  to  be  the  six  of  heartSt 
whidh  it,  to  thii  day,  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  fivqaently  tenMd  **  Grace's 
•Card.'*  That,  obtervet  the  anther  of  the  Statittlcal  A  nrnnat  nf  Tnlhnaaa, 
**  the  nine  of  diamoadt  it  ttyled  the  carte  of  Scotland,  fima  Dahe  IVillii 
wrMnf  hit  tan^iaary  ordera  for  military  ojcocatlonS)  after  As  battla  ef 
CnlMtfl,  oa  the  back  of  ifcat  eard.'' 
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tib.  •  In  '  kis  iiii4lieiii*bed  poMMflftMi  ^^httf  vetttiiMd  4i  >  rtit'ym 
I70]>  when  «  InU  of  iKsBoWy  wfes- «Mdkioiiily  fOntlk  ^tfftkak 
Mm  by  the  <lowager  ^sooantess  Dfflon,  {t^Teliet^  hk  «Md6> 
SkofiMd Grated)  npoa M^refttefeag^ ooaipty w»hh<r <ii>iiiifl<i«rf 
«$8W.  wliiek  iho  bod  6Bdeavdiired  to  ettori  from  tHm  ^y  AilNit'«r 
IM0  baie  diAdooiire.  Ho  was  Becesoarfty-^lSgedj  'byiMtttioot 
iofamoaoact,  to  set  fwth  his  tklebofsre^lHe  court  of  daima^ 
Mttro  to  fereadieroaaiaMrmer  had  prevloaaly^iMxMVfOd  t/ke  con* 
coalod  eircttmataaco  of  Oiivor- »  annrlvonAip.  lib  eatatoo  woM 
aoan  pioaoiiacad  to  Imvo  beea  forlnled  bf  hia  «Mor MitlM^CNivaa, 
Ae  preaamod  proprietor  of  thorn  far  «iae-afiy»>  vHio  waa  iaottd 
'(ander  the  generaS  act  of  -atlakider  agidoat  Kiag  Jaaioa'a  ad- 
Iwreats)  to  hare  been  indicCed  and  ooftlawod  in  the  eoiaHy<rf 
Meeth,  for  baariag  arras  under  that  prince,  w)ili^oo1iaiirryyOw}a|p 
to  his  absence  from  Ireland  on  the  surrender  of  LimoKelc,  >hMi 
nerer  been  reversed.  ToUaroan  and  Ms  oCber^ostatea,  'tlMia'ft>ir* 
feited/prodaced,  at  tlmt  tSme,  an  annital  rent  aaui adiag  ^g89MO, 
«nd  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Graoe  family  GSO^aara.*' 

The  TiUageof  Tollaroan  at  preseiiteoBsiata  of  a  fevr  oaMaa^asMl 
the  aeighbonrhood  entirely  depends  ftnr  interest  with  4iho4ravaUar^ 
on  the  rains  of  antient  bnildiBgs,  and  the  Ules  oi  other  timea.  «fb 
those  who  derive  pleasure  from  tradiUonary  story,  €hra€e*a  ooaaitry 
aflRNrds  an  almost  exhaostless  soaroe  of  amoaement.  The  ViAliM 
contests  between  the  Graces,  the  Fitzpatricks>  the  Mae  Moroogha^ 
4knd  other  rival  septs,  in  the  days  of  Maek  rmu,  and  cmgne  a»d 
iwety,  before  the  power  of  the  laws  el&dently  interfered  in  the 
adjnstment  of  party  quarrels,  are  still  locally  meationed,  aa  etuata 
oi  importance  to  the  feelings  of  the  existing  generation.  Many 
|Miems,  in  the  Irisk  language,  on  ^lese  sahjeets,  are  preservad> 
aeveral  of  which,  after  survif^ng  nearty  two  centuries,  aolelyliy 
4radition,  have  been  lately  transcHbed  from  llieir  ond  aoureea, 
and  are,  as  we  have  the  oppoitunity  of  Icnowing,  in  the  poisessioii 
of  Sheffield  Grace,  Esq.  whose  library  affords  to  them  an  alc;gant 
^nd  afiiMropriate  place  of  d^KNUt. 

The  Caatle  of  CourMown,  so  long  tbafimoipal  irtidaan  #f 
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4ke  Gtmse  £Mtf  iy>  is  seated,  contrary  to  the  choke  of  site  for  a 
jnodero  f<(^fijed  buUding,  at  the  loot  of  a  natural  ele?ation.  in 
frent  U  qiread  a  rich  vak,  bonnded  by  a  chain  of  andnlatieg  hiik. 
Mnch  of  die  snnomidin^  tmet  was  forinei;ly  covered  with  vene- 
rable tiod^er,  and  a  river  rolls  its  lucid  waters  through  the  conti* 
'fttonanten.  Before  the  precMicts  were  deprived  of  the  ornament 
of  wood,*  the  sitoation  of  this  edifice  mast  have  been  greatly 
.diatingoished  for  pictnresqne  effect. 

The  ejEact  date  at  which  this  castle  was  comoiepced  is  not 
Itfiowny  bnt  the  fouilding.is  snpiMised  to  have  been  fonnded  nearly 
at  the -same  time  with  Chrace*8  castlej  in  Kilkenny,  which  is  said 
'to  h(ave  been,  erected  by  William  le  Gras>  before  the  year  1210. 
Whilst  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  thns  open  to  conjecture,  its 
forager  magnificence  is  onqnestionable;  and  it  is  traditionally  said 
to  have  been  exceeded,  .in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  to  extent 
and  splendour,  only  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde*s  castle  at  Kilkenny. 
The  ruins,  evinced  much  harsh  grandeur,  and  exhibited  the  remains 
of  accommodation  for  an  esta)>lishment  on  a  vast  scale.  Hie 
style  of  building,  was  of  the  mixed  and  irregular  kind,  o<Mal  in  the 
ewly.part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  blended  with  many  tnces 
of  the  ameliorated  architecture  of  after  ages.  It  is,  indeed,  as- 
certained that  the  fubric  was  altered  and  enlarged,  so  lately  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  following  description  of  a  build- 
ing  which  dignified  for  so  long  a  period  tins  district,  is  equally 
minute  and  faithfol. 

^'  The  castle  consisted  of  an  outward  balliom  or  envelope, 
having  a  round  tower  at  each  angle,  and  also  at  each  side  of  an 
embattled  entrance  to  the  south,  which  was  farther  defended  by 
a  poftcullis.  Within  tiiis  area  or  outward  court,  comprehending 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  stood  the  body  of  the  castle,  enclosing 
•an  inner  court  of.  an  oblong  form.  The  general  figure  of  the 
building  was  polygonal.  A  massive  quadrangular  tower,  or  keep, 
projected  From  the  centre  of  the  south  front,  directly  opposite  to 

*  The  timber  Id  this  neighbourhood  was  felled  shortly  after  the  attain- 
der of  the  Grace  faDiUy»  at  which  time  above  400  acres  of  wood  wert 
sentenced  to  the  nvages  of  the  axe. 
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tke  MabatlWd  entnuiee  of  die  extarior  area  abore-meatiooed. 
The  walls  of  tbii  tower  weie  of  considerable  tbickiieasj  tad  Ae 
rests  and  fire  place  within  shewed  it  to  have  originally  admitted 
&ve  floors.  From  the  sides  of  this  great  sqaare  tourer,  two  wings 
extended,  which  terminated  on  the  east  and  west  with  rooiid 
towers.  The  east  front  consequently  exhiUted  en  its  somhsm 
.angle  one  of  these  round  towers,  and  farther  northwards  stood  a 
similar  tower,  flanking  a  portal  which  led  into  tike  innclr  eeoit, 
formeriy  fomished  with  a  portcnllis.  Between  this  kst  flanfciqg 
roond  tower  and  a  square  tower  at  the  n<Nrtheni  angle,  was  a 
spadoas  room  or  hall,  of  an  oblong  shape,  oocopytng  the  entire 
space.  The  north' front  consisted  of  a  high  embattled  wtdl,  oon- 
nectng  two  square  towers,'  and  enclosing  the  inner  area  on  diat 
side.  The  western  fjr<Nit  externally  ocNrresponded  with  the  ensteni . 
There  is  said  to  have  been  a  communication  ronnd  the  balMings 
of  the  inner  eourt  by  a  gallery,  and,  in  the  centre  of  it,  the  tntioss 
of  a  draw*well  are  still  visible,  as  are  also  the  vestiges  beyond 
the  oBtside  walls  of  the  bowling-green,  cock-pit,  fish  pondsj  ftc. 
Some  mounds  of  earth  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  called  '^  ^elr- 
bmiUt*  are  likewise  visible,  and  are  reported  by  tradition  to  have 
been  the  place  where  the  followers  were  exercised  in  the  practice 
of  archery."* 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  castle  of  Courtstown  con- 
tinned  to  form  a  residence  of  the  Grace  family,  until  tlie  year  1701. 
It  would  appear  that  the  purchasers  of  the  estate,  afrer  the  la- 
mentable forfeiture  which  then  occurred,  were  doubtfui  as  to  the 
durability  of  their  tenure  3  and,  under  the  influence  of  such  fears 
they  promptly  stripped  the  castle  of  its  leaded  roof,  and  disposed 
of  every  part  that  was  readily  convertible  into  money.  The  progress 
of  decay  has  since  been  rt^pid,  and  the  last  remains  of  the  structure 
are  now  almost  daily  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  walls,  the 
repair  of  roads,  or  the  manufacture  of  lime.  Two  specimens  of 
antient  breast  armour,  or  cuirasses  of  iron,  one  of  them  inlaid 
with  gold,  or  some  other  yellow  metal,  are  stated  to  have  been 

*  Statistical  Accooat,  &c.  p.  p.  590*1 . 
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lfomJ4ia»,  tme  fmn  ago.    OHier  pitces  of  bddy  «ri 

^«teti4th  a  double  edge^  togetlier  i^li  knaMti  f>otieB^  Iniveibeott 

'«ifo  dbcovared-at  diiarettt  tiiiies. 

At  %ke  di«latico  of  about  hall  a  mile  to  tlio  ob8<  of  Ooortttovm 

'^iilile,  arel9he  itikiB  of  TkUlaroM  Ckatek  and  4hiU>e§  &Ujfei, 
teft  fon&dod  by  tl»  Graoei  fumly,  and  dedioated  to  tlie  Biemid 

■  Vligia,  The  cimrdi  was  of  imall  dhaeaaiofls,  and  is  praMily  of 
iBcaiiy  a  date  as  tlia  twelfth  century.  This  baildi^  dkplap 
MMe  ar Aiteeiiural  toanty^  and  no  peeuKarity.  8oi>e  iteBMim- 
lar  arches  ocoor,  but  the  pnemttng  «edi  isiof  the  nahnimr  sod 
ptfilited  iJMWi.  la  the  wall  of  the  choir  are  woitei  two  sesis, 
Otid^v^  of  iMar  coostraction  than  tbe  prindpal  parts  of  tiie 

'MiMlDg;  and  in  the  soath  wall  is  a  niche>  termiaating  in  a 
yotetod  aHAt,  aind  having  at  the  IMtdtt  a  eontevlty  for  the  re- 
eeption  of  holy  water.  Grace's  Ch^>el  forms  the  sonthem  wing 
ef  the  charch.    This  chspel  is  tweaty^^tfeTen  feet  in  length,  by 

'  eoventeen  feet  in  width.  The  windows  are  of  the  narrow  pointed 
Inrmf  and  the  chief  architectaral  attraction  of  the  bnildtng  eon- 
shts  in  a  richly*omamented  entranee^  tAiroagh  a  pointed  aith  on 
the  west  side^  bearing  the  following  h&scription,  in  alto  rdmif0 
gothie  characters. 

**  Orale  pro  anima  baronis  Grat  Johannii  filii  oUm  qui  me  fieri  fecit.'* 
**  £t  pro  anima  Oaoriae  Brenach  uxorii  tyui  ano  dini  MCCCCCXLIII." 

We  have  observed,  in  our  acconnt  of  Kilkenny^  that  the 
burial-place  of  the  Grace  family  was,  for  many  ages,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  city.  Few  monumental  inscriptions  are,  consequently, 
found  in  this  chapel. 

To  the  south  of  the  church  are  some  unimportant  remains  of 
a  friary,  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Grace  family,  as  a 
cell  to  the  priory  of  Rosibercon,  in  the  barony  of  I  hereon. 

At  the  distance  of  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church, 
towards  the  north,  at  the  cross  road  in  the  village  of  Tnllaroan, 
are  two  crosses,  erected  by  the  family  of  Grace.  On  the  centre  of 
one  is  a  sculpture,  in  alio  relievo,  of  our  Saviour  5  and  on  the  other 
a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  a  female  saint,  in  long  flowing  drapery. 
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Oa  tbe  sifie  ^f  tkeifotd  nmt  BontiMvirfiis  t  tkM  erof»»  aaid  .t# 
hanrib  been  aracled  in  coamKniQratioii  of  the  mehoieholy  &te  of  '• 
young  man  of  the  fandlf  of  Gonrtotown^  who  \uA  boen  only  ^0 
dnyt  married  when  he  was  killed^  on  this  8pot«  by  a  ftU  from  .hi$ 
bane.  The  date  of  ereeticai  is  1619$  the  moat  recent  datefar 
the  ^ectiMi  of  snch  a  straetare  with  which  we  ate  Bcqnaitited 
in  this  conntry. 

There  are>  throughout  the  whole  of  this  diatrict,  many  of  the 
earthen  elevations  termed  raths;  and,  also,  several  of  thecnrioai 
remains  locally  called  Draid's  chairs  5  with  other  vestiges  of  rmf 
riamote  antiquity.  We  notice,  on  this,  head,  some  desof^tive  par^ 
ticnlars  contained  in  the  "  Parochial  Soryey."  The  most  perfect 
of  the  raths  is  sitnated  on  the  townland  of  Gonrtstown,  and  is 
''  snnrounded  by  a  very  deep  foss,  inclosing  nearly  half  aii'acre  of 
ground,  having  other  intrenchments  on  the  ootside,  comprehemiliag 
about  six  acres,  to  which  the  smaller  central  inclosnre  appears  to 
have  been  designed  as  a  kind  of  citadel.  On  the  same  towo^ 
land>  and  within  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  of  this  large  rath,  there  are 
two  others  of  about  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  with  barrows,  or 
mounds,  in  the  middle,  and  a  step,  or  swell,  in  the  ground  aloag 
thjB  side  banks,  apparently  deseed  as  a  seat;  andthewhoteia 
enclosed  with  fosses." 

The  rath,  of  largest  dimensions  in  this  ndghbourhood  is 
situated  on  the  townlaod  of  RatUey-Grace,  towards  the  nofiheni 
boundary  of  the.parish,  in  the  midst  of  fine  undnlatiBi^.paatnmhilla. 
"  The  inner  fosse  includes  nearly  two  acres  of  gronndj  amA  in 
the  adjoining  fields  the  exterior  rampart,  marked  by  very 
large  banks  and  dyk^,  evideDtiy  for  defenoe^  is  still .stEikingly 
discernible." 

At  tbe  distance  of  about  150  yards  from  the  old  chwcb  of 
Tullaroan  is  *'  a  caught,  or  meeting  place  for  funerals,  distin- 
guished by  two  bushes  on  a  heap  of  earth,  and  by  another  of  stones 
aggregated  by  the  prevalent  superstitious  customs  of  the  times.'* 
The  funeral  processions  of  the  peasantry  still  make  a  stop  at  this 
place,  and  a  prayer  for  the  deceased  is  repeated  by  the  mourners* 

Gown  AN,  nomioa\ty  a  corporate  town,  but  in  reality  a  amaU 
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Md  meiii  iillig«,  is  titaated  in  the  eutani  part  of  tlM  eooDtjr^ 
at  the  difltanoe  of  fifty-two  nilea  from  DabUa.  Lord  John  B«t- 
ier^  aeventh  son  of  Janes,  first  Dolce  of  Ormonde,  was  created, 
in  the  year  1 076,  Earl  of  Gowran .  The  title  of  Baron  of  Oowraa 
was  afterwards  borne  by  the  firaiily  of  Piti  PMrick,  Earl  of  Upper 
Ossory.  This  place,  although  now  rednced  to  a  sUte  of  hnndlity, 
was  of  some  importance  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  English  domi- 
nation  orer  Ireland,  A  castle  of  great  stroigth  was  here  boilt, 
in  the  ftrarteenth  centory,  by  James,  third  Earl  of  Ormonde,  who 
ilMde  Oowran  his  principal  residence,  nntil  he  concloded  the  pnr- 
chase  of  the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  year  1391.  Tmg  O'Car- 
roll.  Dynast  of  Ely,  (afterwards  slain  when  opposing  the  royal 
forces  nader  the  command  of  the  L.  Deputy  Scroope)  was  con- 
fined in  this  fortress,  A.  D.  1399;  from  which  hcdd  he  escaped  in 
the  following  year.  According  to  Archdall  and  other  anthorities, 
Oowran  Castle  was  rebailt  by  Margaret,  Lady  Ormonde,  nsaally 
termed  the  greai  C&mni&N  of  Ormonde,  who  died  shortly  after  the 
year  I6S9.  The  royalist  Colonel  Hammond  brarely  defended 
this  castle  in  16S0,  against  Oliyer  Cromwell,  Sankey,  and  Hew- 
son }  bot  the  assailants  at  length  prevailing,  the  gallant  Hammond, 
and  most  of  his  officers,  were  massacred  by  the  conquerors,  who 
also  destroyed  the  castle  by  fire. 

The  rained  Ckurek  of  Gowran  demands  the  carefol  notice  of 
the  visiter.  This  building  was  in  the  pointed  style,  with  a  square 
steeple  risbg  from  the  centre.  The  chancel  is  still  used  as  the 
parochial  church  of  Gowran,  and  is  entered  through  a  fine  pointed 
arch  of  black  marble.  The  ruins  comprise  arches,  supported  by 
round  and  octagonal  pillars  j  some  beautiful  qnatrefeil  and  pointed 
windows  j  and  several  interior  chapels.  The  door-ways  and 
baptisnml  font  are  curiously  wrought  in  marble.* 

•  It  U  not  noticed  by  Mr,  Arcbdall  that  any  nonasiic  establiiknisat 
eziited  At  Gowran,  bat  the  Chevalier  de  Montmorency,  in  the  MS8.  by 
which  oar  work  ii  aided,  luf  gettt  fome  powerful  reasons  for  belleTing 
that  sach  was  the  fact.  The  Chevalier  observes  (and  the  remark,  wo  be- 
lieve, is  new  to  Irish  topofrapby)  that  none  of  the  antieat  parocUal 
chorches  of  Ireland  were  bnilt  with  central  ite^plos  and  tide  aisles  i  snch 
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The  tiepalchral  momnncDts  are  Dam^iis.    Amongst  ili6  most 

interesting  may  be  noticed  thne  antent  tooDamentb,  snrmonntetl 

by  figures  in  armour,  in  alto  reHero  $  which  figures  the  conntry- 

people  denominate  tke  Eari  of  Oowran  and  his  two  94m»,    Ib  re« 

gard  to  this  popular  tradition  we  can  offer  no  fiourther  intelligence 

than  that  contained  in  the  M88.  of  the  Chevalier  de  Montmorency. 

James,  third  Earl  of  Ormonde,  whose  erection  of  the  castle  at  this 

place  we  have  already  noticed,  was  commonly  called  '^  Earl  of 

Gowran."    He  died  on  the  7th  of  Sept.  1405,  and  was  here  in^ 

terred.    His  two  sons  were  certainly  not  buried  at  Gowran ;  but, 

in  previous  ages,  we  find  two  noblemen  interred  at  this  place  i 

namely:  Edmund  Butler,  Barl  of  Carrick,  who  died  in  1891 5  and 

James,  his  eldest  son,  first  Earl  of  Ormonde,  who  died,  in  the 

flower  of  his  youth,  A.  D.  1837.-^Amongst  the  monumental 

erections  of  a  recent  date,  is  oonspicnous  a  bust  of  Jame^  AgWy 

Figeount  Ciifiien,  who  died  1st  of  January,  1789,  aged  54. 

The  principal  mansion  in  this  neighbourhood  is  Gowban 
UousB,  the  sear  of  Viscount  CHMen.    This  el^nt  and  common 
dions  residence  is  of  modern  date,  a  ^mer  edifice  having  been 
taken  down  by  the  present  noble  proprietor.    Mr.  Robinson  of 
Kilkenny  was  the  architect  employed .  and,  as  regards  good  work- 
manship and  judicious  arrangement,  few  houses  surpass  tliat  of 
Gowran.    The  demesne  and  deer  park  belonging  to  this  mansion 
are  of  great  extent,  and  richly  ornamented  with  full  grown  wood 
and  numerous  plantations  of  young  trees.    As  a  landed  proprietor, 
in  this  part  of  Ireland,  IxNrd  Clifden  ranks  next  to  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde.     His  lordship  is  Baron  Mendip,  in  the  peerage  of 
England,  where  he  possesses  considerable  estates,  by  inheritance 
firom  his' uncle,  the  late  Lord  Mendip. 

•a  elabon^te  and  cottly  made  of  constractioD  being  ezclasively  appropri- 
ated to  cathedral  and  abbatial  ediftcet.  Sucb,  boweVer,  18  Ibe  mode  of 
anraBf  enent  vieible  in  the  church  of  Gowran.  A  fortber  argument,  ai  is 
ttated  by  the  Chevalier,  may  be  drawn  from  the  interment  within  these 
walls  of  several  noble  persons,  since  it  is  well  known  that  very  rarely, 
previous  to  the  reformation,  were  the  remains  of  the  nobility,  or  principal 
gentry,  buried  in  any  other  than  cathedrals,  or  the  chnrcheiof  monasteriee. 


M4  mm/^Tu»  of  ipiu^oiv* 

Ta9M4tv»m/.  8it«|y(fld  intU^Mtliflcmpirtof^tiie  county,  at 
tbe  dktoBoa  of  fiftyHune  milMf^om  I>ujbliii>  i»  well  curcimiaCaiiocd 
for  Gompardal  intercboiges,  ipd  enjo|q»  a  conaidwrable  and  in- 
oreatiiig  trade.  TUs  towo  is  inatij  described,  in  tbe  Statbtical 
Sairv^  by  Mr.  Tig^e,.  as  a  ''  kind  of  dqiot  for  Kilkenny,  since 
the  navagatioiit  eada  heife,  and  cars  can  come  from  Kilkenny  and 
cetam  in  ,tbe  4^/'  The  naae  ia- derived  from  Tkomoi  Fitz*An- 
Ihofiy^Walsh,  seneschal  of  Ijeinster,  an  Aiiglo*Nornian,^by  whoaa 
the  tanm  was  fonndedv  This  plaoe  is  ako  sometimes  termed,  in 
Iriah,  .B4y(*mao-andon,  (AnthonfU  ToumJ,  in  attention  to  the 
patronymic  pf  iufonnder.  The  river  Nore  is  here  crossed  by  a 
light- and' handsome  atone  bridge  of  five  arches,  completed,  by 
means  pf  a  coanty  subscription,  in  17^*  B.  Brophy,  architect. 
At  each  end  of  the  bridge  stands  an  antient  square  tower,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Una  of  fortification  by  which  the  town  was  sur- 
rounded. '  It  is  evident  that  the. principal,  houses,  in  past  times, 
partook  of '  the^castelhited  -chanct^r,  even  down  to  ages  not  far 
distant*  Themostantient  doaiestic  building,  in  fair  preservation, 
has .  door  and  window  cases  of  stonoj  square  and  canopied.  Over 
the  door  Ja  ineorib^,  ''  Owen  Fennell,  and  EUan  Tohin,  A.  D* 
IMS/' 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Archdallj  that,  aeoording  ''  to  tra- 
dition,'* there  was  a  Dominican  convent  at  this  phrae,  concerning 
which  foundation  the  reverend  author  of  the  Moaasticon  **  could 
notfind  any  authentic  account."  Thiapage  of  the  Monasticon  (aa 
ia  <4>served«in.th&  MSS.  of  the  Chevalier  de  MontDU>rency)  is  of  a 
▼cry  surprising^ character,  since  Mr.  Arcbdall  musthave  had  before 
bim  the  authority  of  Dr.  Burke,  Bishop  of  Ossory^  (Hiber.  Do*- 
minicana,  p.  337«)  exhibiting  the  fact  of  such  an  institution  at 
Thomastown.  But,  if  lettered  information  were  not  sufficient,  a 
visitito  the  place  in  qaestiiMa  could  not  have  fiiiied  to  remove  the 
eceplirism  ^of  thi»  author.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  ooli^riae  •  five 
beautifrrr pointed' arches;  forming  one  side  aisle,  togetherwith 
several  windows.  The  chancel  constitotes  the  present  church, 
and  is  far  from  being  an  inelegant  specimen  of  the  pointed  style  of 
.dosjgDu.   The  pillars  are  quadruple,  each  capital  varying  from  the 
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other  in  its  otnamental  particulars  -,  the  door  is  of  a  correspondent 
liH^tness  with  the  arches^  and  more  than  usually  lofty.  The  west 
window  is  of  the  narrow  style  that  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
IIL  Beneath  the  building  is  a  crypt^  or  subterranean  chapel. 
There  are  many  sepulchral  monuments  among  the  remains  of  the 
abbey^  including  the  part  now  used  as  a  parochial  church.  Several 
of  these  are  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.,  but  such 
as  bear  any  pretensions  to  antiquity  are  so  shamefully  mutilated^ 
that  they  could  not  be  described  without  great  difficulty  and  labour. 
The  most  curious  monumental  relic  consists  of  the  figure  of  a  man^ 
represented  in  gigantic  proportions.  This  figure  was  dug  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Abbey-church,  and  is  believed  to  have  formed 
part  of  an  antient  tomb  belonging  to  the  family  of  Denne,  of  Ore- 
nane>  in  the  vicinity  of  Thomastown.  Several  of  the  monumental 
i»tones  appear  to  have  commemorated  priors,  or  superiors  of  the 
convent. 

Here  is  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  built  about  fifteen 
years  since  $  and  the  examiner  wiU  find,  with  considerable  interest, 
that  the  great  marble  altar  in  this  Chapel  was  removed  to  its  pre- 
^nt  situation  from  the  fine  and  venerable  ruins  of  Jerpoint  Abbey. 

George  Berkeley,  D.  D.  the  learned  and  very  eminent  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  was  the  son  of  William  Berkeley,  of  Thon^astown. 
This  celebrated  prelate  was  born  on  the  19th  of  March,  1684,  at 
Kilcrm,  say  his  biographers,  but  we  believe  at  Kilkerril,  near  the 
native  town  of  his  &ther. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  above  town,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rivQT,  is  Grenane  Cattle,  formesiy  the  residence  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  family  of  Denne,  or  De  Den,  now  represented  by  Patrick 
Dlenne,  Esq.  of  this  county.  Previous  to  the  Union,  Thomastown 
returned  two  members  to  parliament,  nominated  by  Viscount 
Clifilen ;  but  the  Grace  family,  of  Ballylinch  Castle,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  who  possessed  most  of  the  adjoining  lands, 
were  for  a  long  period  proprietors  of  this  borough. 

Jerpoint  Abbey,  situated  on  the  river  Nore,  is  distant  from 
Thomastown  nearly  two  miles.  To  this  spot  we  conduct  the 
leader  with  mingled  emotions,  secure  of  his  sympathy  in  each 
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nsdetf  of  feeiiBg.  The  extent  and  beauty  ef  tlie  mins  comi&aiid 
the  admiratioii>  equally  of  the  architectural  antiquary  aad  tin 
Icyrer  of  the  pictereaqne.  The  pleasing  melancholy  with  which 
we  aj^oach  the  former  retreat  of  piety  and  depontary  of  il- 
hiArioin  ariiea^  is,  however,  speedily  socceeded  by  a  vitid  senti- 
ment of  disgast,  on  behoMnig  the  sordid,  or  wanton,  haroc 
iniicted,  in  modern  times,  on  a  rain  so  angvst,  and  so  wdl* 
entitled  to  lasting  reverence.* 

The  abbey  of  Jerpoint  was  foanded,  according  to  Archdall,  by 
IXMioagh,  King  of  Ossory,  in  the  year  1180,  for  Cistertian  monks, 
whom  he  removed  Uther  from  a  distant  paat  el  his  territory.  Tlie 
establisfamfent  was  liberally  endowed  by  (Jie  founder  and  eUier 
distinguished  persons ;  and,  after  the  arrival  of  the  EngUsh,  the 
monks  were  confirmed  in  their  possessions,  by  Jchn  *'  Lord  of 
Ireland,*'  afterwards  King  John.  The  abbot  had  a  seat  in  par- 
liament. The  last  person  that  exercised  this  ecclesiastical  dignity 
was  Oliver  Grace  Fitz-Oliver,  a  younger  brother  of  Ba«>n  John 
Orace,  of  Courtstown,  who  surrendered  the  abb^  in  the  thlrty- 
«ilst  el  King  Hemy  VIII.  (1539). 

The  ruins  of  Jerpoint  Abbey  occupy  three  acres  of  ground  $ 
Mid  etiB,  elthough  sinking  quickly  to  dissolution,  through  injuries 
inflieted  by  the  hands  of  the  spoliator  rather  than  from  the  opera^ 
^Otts  of  time,  present  attractive  incBcations  of  the  former  megnifi- 
^nee  of  the  struetmre.  In  these  remains  we,  indeed,  p€a[«eKre  oneof 
the  finest  examples,  in  Ireland,  of  the  mixed  Anglo-Norman  and 
early  English  styles  of  architecture.  The  effeet  of  the  whole,  as  a 
eombiaed  object,  is  imperative  over  the  feeMngs ;  and  many  parts 

*  A  very  pleasing  poem  was  printed  in  the  year  1880,  for  private  circa- 
fa(lon,nnder  the  title  of  "  LineBwritten  atlerpoiatAbbcfy,"  addreised  to 
8heflleldGra0e,IEs4.  Wohave  Ae^if^rtonity  of  ttetlag  fhaft  these  ^*  Uoe^ 
pitoceeded  rremthepenof  8.C.BalUBflq»ayoui«er  sonof  «he  gaUaat  Col. 
Hall.  Many  of  the  venei  eyince  great  warmth  of  poetical  feeling  \  and » 
In  addition  to  the  valne  of  the  metrical  part  of  this  prodnctioot  which  also 
bespeaks  ao  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  notes  convey  so  ranch 
genealogical  anecdote  respecting  the  distingnltbed  house  of  Grace  (inti- 
matoty  connected  with  this  {county,  in  past  ages  of  Iparosial  spfendonr) 
4haa  wn  regvet  the  modestir  of  the  aathor  shovhlpswem  He  segnlar  ynUi- 
catloaofhis  work. 
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Iff e  tntttled  to  tbe  attentive  eKamiaation  of  tiie  antiquary^  as  re- 
garda  ardutectural  detail.  Those  less  antient  divisions  of  the  build- 
log  which  are  strictly  in  the  pointed  mode  of  design^  are^  probably^ 
contemporary  with  the  abbeys  of  Dnnbrody  and  llntem ;  bat 
the  ezecotion  is  greatly  snperior>  and  die  general  design  partakes 
more  of  lightness  and  degance  than  is  seen  in  either  of  those 
baildiaga.  With  snch  claims  on  the  r^;ard  of  posterity^  even 
viewing  the  fabric  merely  as  a  work  of  art^  this  deserted  pile 
shoald  have  experienced  protection  from  the  hands  of  those  at 
whose  mercy  it  was  placed.  But  we  lament  to  say  that  all  classes 
have  concnrred  in  accelerating  its  down£Edl,  with  the  aggravation 
of  the  most  oimtunelioiis  disrespect.  Not  only  have  many  pacts  of 
the  tbhey,  replete  with  architectural  ornament^  been  removed 
for  sordid  nses,  bat  even  the  sepnlchral  monuments  have>  in 
some  instances^  yielded  to  the  vile  inroads  of  the  spoliaitor.  S  wine^ 
confederate  with  these  ruiBan  contemners  ci  funeral  memo- 
rials raised  by  piety  and  regret,  have  free  warren  in  the  once- 
•acred  aislesj  and  complete  the  degradation  of  a  scene  disgusting 
to  the  examiner^  and  disgracefol  to  those  by  whom  it  is  sanctioned. 

It  is  with  pain  we  observe  that,  on  a  spot  so  desolate  and 
greatly  abased,  there  are  to  be  seen  nomerons  monuments,  erected 
to  persons  hq[hly  distinguished  in  their  respective  ages.  Most  of 
these  are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  but  several  demand  the  patient 
notice  of  ^antiquarian  visiter,  am<mg  which  the  following  should 
not  e]q[»erienoe  neglect. 

Opposite  to  the  grand  altar  of  the  south  cross-aisle  stand  the 
remains  of  a  tomb,  upon  which  repose  a  male  and  a  female  figure, 
habited  in  the  costume  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  This 
monument  is  said  to  have  been  erected  for  Donough,  King  of 
Ossory,  founder  of  the  abbey,  who  died,  and  was  here  interred, 
in  the  year  1185.  The  male  figure  holds  in  the  right  hand,  which 
reposes  on  his  breast,  the  fragment  of  a  crucifix.  The  left  hand 
is  directed  towards  a  small  harp,  that  hangs  from  his  left  side. 
The  base  of  the  monument  is  cut  into  compartments,  in  which  are 
seen  various  images  of  the  iqpostles.  Two  crowned  figures  ap|>ear 
at  the  foot  ef  the  monument,  standing  bemde  a  kneding  angd, 
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wbose  liands  are  uplifted,  in  the  act  of  fervent  prsyer.  Most  of 
the  figures  wear  long  beards,  and  appear  to  be  singing  orlanghing. 

On  a  tomb  of  black  marble  lies  the  fuU-leogth  statne  of  >d 
kbbot,  in  his  proper  tubit.  In  the  left  hand  he  holds  a  crosier, 
the  rotate  of  which  contains  an  Agnns  Dei,  well  scalptared. 
Tlie  right  arm  is  nplifted,  and  the  two  first  fingers  and  thnmb  are 
nised,  as  if  in  the  act  of  swearing  an  oath  of  fidelity,  or  of  some 
very  serions  kind,  in  the  manner  that  is  to  this  day  practised  on 
putt  of  the  continent.  A  serpent,  or  monster,  gnaws  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  crosier.  The  head  of  the  statae  reposes  upon  a  pillow 
of  mnch  el^ance.  The  inscription  is  Illegible. 

A  second  anient  monnment  of  a  religions  person  snatains  a 
statue,  executed  with  conspicnons  talent  and  delicacy.  The  crosier 
ia  of  eicelient  workmanship,  and  in  the  right  haod  is  a  sprig  of 
trefoil,  emblematic  of  the  Trinity.  The  table,  or  altar-slab,  on 
ifhich'thig  figure  reclines,  is  covered  with  trefoils  and  roses. 

Several  other  disfigured  monnments  of  ecclesiastics  may  be 
discoTered  amidst  the  mbbish  with  which  the  abbey^nrch  ia  now 
deBed. 

Among  the  few  inscriptions  sdll  legible  may  be  noticed  the 
Staphs  in  Latin,  of  ihe  Lord  James  Butler,  cMef  of  Ai*  tept, 
and  Itabella  Blmckoille,  his  wife.  Date  of  decease  1490.  Of 
0/Jmr  Once,  Knighl,  Lord  of  Leaga%  and  Camg,  descoided 
from  the  Graces  of  Courts  town.  The  date  wantbg.-^Of /Pii/fcr 
Brenach,*  Captain  of  Au  tept,  and  Katierme  Butler,  his  wife. 

•  Tfaii  perumnaicbier  of  the  sept  ofWalih,  Billed  ef  tha  Mo%ntai»t,ia 

thli  county  g  wbicb  family,  like  maay  other  Angla-NonuBni,  adopted  ao 

Irilh  tarDame  aad  title,  and  wbi  fcnon-n,  tbrongh    piany  aBM,  by  ■!» 

Dams  of  '  Brenach,^  nbich  Id  Iriata  signlfiei  a  Welcbmao.    It  n,  boireTer, 

co^jectDred  by  lome  penoni,  tkat  Ibe  word  origlaated  In  tbe  clrcamtaace 

-'  •*•'•.  aniient  fattdly  baTing  come  froni  tbe  conaty  of  Brackaockt  in  WalM, 

:  inrasioD  of  Ireland  \  and  we  learn  from  Giraldni  Canbren^  (bal 

Walih  was  nspbew  to  the  celebrated  Raymond  le  CjroB,  the  bmlher* 

'  of  Earl  Stronghow,  and  hU  lucceuor  as  viceroy  of  the  kingdoni. 

early  period  tbe  Walih  family  w«re  tbe  proprietor*  of  a  considerable 

a  of  tbe  county  of  Waterford,as  weU  a«  of  tbe  county  of  Kilkenny) 

elr  potseMioDs  in  botk  countlet  were  cblefly  in  diatricti  wbleh,  bor- 
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The  date  wanting.  Of  Robert  fFalsh,  9Xkd' Katharine  Power,  his 
wife.  Date  of  decease  1501 . — Of  Edmund  fFakh  and  Johanna  le 
Butteller  his  wife.  Date  of  decease  1496. — On  a  square  stone 
bearing  an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  saltire^  engrailed  on  an 
ermine  fields  is. an  inscripttoB^  in  Latin^  to  '^  Mary,  of  the  noble 
race  of  Geraldine,  who  died  on  the  2d  of  December,  1605.'*  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Gerald  Fitz  Gerald,  Lord  of  Decies,  wife 
of  Sir  Oliver  Grace  of  Legan  and  Ballylinch. — Of  Gerald  Grace,  of 
Ballylinch,  date  1618 5  and  of  Margaret  Hartpole,  his  wife; 
date  1619. 

On  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the  abbey  of  Jerpoint^ 
with  all  it«  dependancies,  was  granted  to  Thomas,  tenth  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  and  his  heirs  male,  in  capite,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
0^49:  3 :  9.  sterling.  The  manor  of  Jerpoint  is  at  present  sub- 
divided into  four  portions,  or  parts,  namely ;  Church,^  or  Town 
Jerpoint,  the  estate  of  the  Hunt  family  -,  Abbey  Jerpoint,  whicb^ 
aftier  passing  through  the  families  of  Marsh  and  Hobson,  is  now 
the  property  of  the  family  of  Greene  5  Waste  Jerpoint,  now  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Marshe  of  Stradbaily ;  and  Hill  Jerpoint,  which 
was  inherited  by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  from  Sir  William 
Petty,  but  was  lately  sold  by  that  nobleman  to  Mr.  Franks^  of 
Dublin. 

Near  the  above  ruins  is  a  mansion,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
late  Edward  Hant,  Esq.  M.  P. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Thomastown  is  Mount-Juliet,  the  seatof 
the  Earl  of  Carrick,  finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the:  river 

deriog  on  the  city  of  Waterford,  stretched  far  towards  the  south  into  tlie 
county  of  that  name*  and  at  least  equally  far  towards  the  north  into  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  In  this  latter  county  their  noble  estates  formerly  ex- 
tended, in  one  direction,  from  the  Suir,  near  Waterford,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nore ;  and,  in  another  direction ,  from  the  river  of  Ross  nearly  to  the  banks  of 
the  Lingane ;  a  princely  tract  of  country,  comprehending  a  great jiumber  of 
square  miles,  fine  castles,  and  eitensive  woods.  For  above  fonccentoriOA 
this  family  held  the  third  rank  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  being  inferior  in 
power  and  possessions  only  to  the  families  of  Butler  and  Grace.  They  en- 
joyed the  palatinate  title  of  Baron  Shanacaher :  and  Walsh's  Country  con- 
tained twenty-six  castles^  besides  Castle  Hocly  their  principal  residence* 
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Nore.  We  have  already  presented  some  descriptive  remarksj  con- 
cerniiig  the  peculiar  beauties  exhibited  by  the  N(Nre  ia  this  part  of 
its  devious  course.  That  lovely  river  passes  eatirelf  tiiroagh  the 
demesne  of  Lord  Carrick^  scarcely  imparting  more  charms  than  it 
receives  from  so  highly  cultivated  a  territory.  The  mansioo,  vrhidi 
is  spacious  and  of  a  very  respectable  character^  is  placed  on  rimng 
ground^  adorned  in  every  direction  with  venerable  wood  or 
thriving  plantations.  The  whole  demesne  is  rich  ia  varions  beaaties^ 
amongst  which^  perhaps,  stand  pre-eminent  the  banks  of  the  river 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  mansion.  These  swell  into  lofty  bat 
soft  ranges  of  hills^  improved  and  decorated  by  very  ext^isive  and 
flonrishing  plantations .  Here  the  extensive  remains  of  Balfyimck' 
Cattle,  contigooas  to  the  river,  iuid  partially  enveloped  in  ivy  and 
venerable  trees,  present  themselves  to  view.  This  spadoas  atroc- 
ture  constituted  the  residence  of  the  Viscounts  Ikerrin,  nntil 
Somerset- Hamilton,  the  eighth  Viscount  and  first  Earl  of  Carrick, 
erected  the  mansion  of  Mount  Juliet  on  the  opposite  banks,  aad 
gave  it  the  appellation  it  now  bears,  in  compliment  to  his  wife 
Juliana,  daughter  of  Henry  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Shannon.  Bally- 
linch  (or,  more  properly,  Balfy-Inch,  the  peninsuhted  townland 
or  habitation)  was,  for  a  long  period,  the  property  of  a  very  dia- 
tinguished  branch  of  the  Grace  family,  thence  denominated,  till  the 
opposition  of  Gerald  Grace  to  the  Commonwealth  incurred  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture.  It  appears  that  Gerald  Grace  of  Ballylinch, 
and  also  of  Carney  Castle  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  commanded 
a  corps  in  the  army  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Richard  Butler,  third 
Viscount  Mountgarrett,  at  the  battle  of  Kllrush,  where  he  was 
slain  on  the  15th  of  April,  1642.* 

We  are  informed,  by  an  original  MS.  that ''  Ballylinch ;  L€gan ; 
Raduth;  Killeamey ;  Fussamacuda^  Grace's  Court ;  Thomastowne, 

*  The  conseqaences  resiiltiiif  from  the  death  of  Gerald  Grace,  in  te 
battle  of  Kilrash,  are  thai  feelingly  alluded  to  in  ttansa  zyI.  of  Urn  Unas 
written  at  Jerpoint  Abhey,  already  noticed : 

*'  Bat  when  the  battle,  vainly  foaght,  was  o'er, 
And  the  bright  son  had  drunk  the  hero's  blood ; 

When  his  heart  beat  with  youthful  hope  no  more. 
It's  life  stream  mingled  with  the  passing  flood  { 
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wd  some  oUier  lands  in  tlds  aoigliboiirbood>  wero^  «t  the  tame 
tymoj  given  to  the  Captainee  Rogers  and  Joyner — Sir  John  Bar* 
lowy  had  some  interest  in  the  said  lands  from  Captaine  Joyner  j  but 
reconyeyed  the  same  to  Joyner^  who  was  cook  to  King  Charlels^ 
tho'  not  his  friend ;  wherefore,  to  secure  the  said  estate,  heecqn- 
veyed  it  to  his  brother  in*law  Col.  Daniel  Redmond,  who  gave  Bal- 
lylinch  and  Legan  to  his  daughter,  the  ladie  Ikeryn,  and  the  remain- 
der to  his  other  daughter,  married  to  Sir  John  Meade— Captain 
Rogers  gave  Killeamey  and  Raduth,  on  a  marriage  of  Rogers  his 
daughter  to  one  MeyhiU."  James  Butler,  the  third  Viscount 
Ikerrin,  having  thus  acquired,  in  marriage  with  Eleanor  Redman, 
or  Redmond,  this  and  several  other  considerable  estates,  removed 
from  his  paternal  residence,  in  the  coonty  of  Tipperary,  to  Bally* 
linch  Castle,  which  his  posterity  continued  to  occupy,  until  the 
erection  of  MautU  JmRet  by  the  first  Earl  of  Carrick. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Thomastown,  towards  the  sontii  west, 
is  Flood  Hall,  the  handsome  seat  of  John  Flood,  Esq. 

The  village  of  Innistiook,  or  ENyisTioos^  which  before  the 
Union  was  a  boroqgh  town,  sending  two  representatives  to  par- 
liament, and  was  formerly  protected  with  walls,  is  inely  situated 
on  the  western  borders  of  the  river  Nore.  This  village,  or  town, 
is  chiefly  composed  of  one  square  of  comfortable  slated  houses, 
with  rows  of  lime  trees  neatly  planted  before  the  doors.  In  the 
centre  of  the  square  are  the  base,  and  a  part  of  the  shaft,  of  a 

The  democratic  despot  seized  the  land 
Of  him  who,  fighting  for  his  country,  fell : 

'Tis  melancholy  that  the  spoiler's  hand 

Can  tooch  the  temple  where  the  free  shonld  dwell ! 
Then  Leiz,  thy  plains  received  the  Injured  race, 

Denied  the  shelter  of  their  castle  walls  i 
And  Gracefield,  thy  sweet  spot,  their  resting  place  ; — 

They  grieve  no  longer  for  their  ancient  halls. 
Here  tranquil  Aries,  on  thy  wood-crowned  hill, 

Beneath  whose  hase  thy  waters,  Barrow  I  spread, 
The  hallowed  mansoleam  stands,  and  still 

Inurnii  the  hoQoar*d  ashes  of  the  dead.*' 

Lines  written  at  Jerpoint  Abbey,  Ac. 
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lofty  stone  cross.  On  the  former  may  still  be  seen  this  inscription/ 
in  raised  letters^  together  with  the  arms  of  Fitzgerald^  impaled 
with  Morres^  and  sculptured  emblems  of  the  crudfixion  : 

"  Orate  pro  anim  ....     Rich 

David.  Geraldin.  dictu. 
Baron,  de  Brownsford, 
Obiit  14  AprU.  lesi.  Et 
JoanDoe  Morrea,  ejus 

^       Uxoris  . . .   obiit 

Per  redempt. . .  Christ.  ..* 

The  river  Nore  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of 
ten  arches^  built  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Smithy  and  orna- 
mented^ on  the  southern  side,  with  Ionic  pilasters.  Near  the 
bridge  is  an  antient  tower  or  castle. 

An  abbey  appears  to  have  been  founded  at  Innistioge,  so 
early  as  tlie  year  800.    About  the  year  1910,  a  monastery  was, 

*  David,  Baron  of  Brownsford,  mentioned  in  the  above  inscription » 
was  lord  of  the  manors  of  Innistioge  and  Brownsford  (now  called  Wood- 
Btoci),  and  was  of  a  very  powerfal  family,  which  derives  its  descent, 
as  do  the  titular  barons  of  Bonmcharch,  from  a  younger  son  of  the  knights 
of  Kerry.  His  lady,  abovenamed,  who  erected  this  cross  to  tier  husband*! 
memory,  was  the  daughter  of  John,  styled  Sir  John  Morres,  of  Baly- 
rickard-Morres,  Lateragh,  &c.  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  of  Onora 
his  wife,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  renowned  chieftain  of  Leiz,  Rory-oge 
O'More.  Sir  John  Morres,  by  the  French  historians  styled  Baron  and 
Marquis  de  Morres,  was  the  son  of  Oliver-oge,  lord  of  Lateragh  s 
but  having  been  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  he  n* 
tired  to  France,  about  the  year  1607  $  in  which  country,  through  the 
4iowerfnl  influence  of  the  constable  Henry  de  Montmorency,  who  received 
him  for  his  kinsman,  Sir  John  obtained  the  rank  of  a  mareschaUde-camp, 
In  which  capacity  he  accompanied  the  young  Duke  de  Montmorency  in  the 
war  against  the  Protestants  of  Languedoc  i  when  this  valiant  knight,  who 
before  had  distinguished  himself  in  Ireland,  was  mortally  wounded,  io  a 
sortie  of  the  garrison  of  the  castle  of  Vals,  in  V ivarais,  and  expired  in  the 
arms  (as  the  historian  Grammond,an  eye  witness,  emphatically  says)  **  of 
his  dear  friend,  the  Duke  of  Montmorency.*'  Of  this  gallant  soldier, 
whose  heart  was  conveyed  to  Ireland,  and  buried  in  the  family  place  of 
sepulture,  the  church  of  Lateragh,  the  Chevalier  Hervey  De  Montmorency , 
and  his  sons,  are  sole  representatives. 
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likewise^  founded  here  by  Thomas  Fltz  Anthony,  then  senesduJ 
of  Leinster^  for  Angnstinian  canons,  which  was  dedl<2ated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Colnmb,  the  especial  patrons  of  the 
parish.  Milo  Baron,  otherwise  Fitzgerald,  was  the  last  prior, 
and  surrendered  the  possessions  of  the  community  over  which  he 
presided,  in  the  thirty-first  of  King  Henry  VIIl.  He  was  the 
son  of  —  Fitzgerald,  palatine  blu'on  of  Borntchurch  (properly 
JBoumchurch) ,  the  younger  branches  of  which  house  usnally 
adopted  the  term  of  Baron  for  their  surname,  instead  of  Fitz- 
gerald. This  prior  is  recorded  to  have  built  a  new  steeple  to  his 
monastery,  and  an  adjoioing  cloister.  In  the  year  1587>  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Ossory,  but  still,  by  papal  dispensation,  conti- 
nued to  hold  the  priory.  He  died  in  1550,  or  1551,  as  some 
assert  of  grief, ''  which,'*  says  Ware,  without  further  explanation, 
*'  often  proves  fatal  to  old  age!"  The  ruins  of  this  monastic 
house  evince  the  buildings  not  to  have  been  spacious  or  magni- 
ficent. The  windows  are  of  the  lancet  form.  Two  steeples  remain, 
one  of  which  is  octangular,  and  the  other  square^  resembling  the 
tower  noticed  at  Dunbrody.  A  broken  and  disfigured  tomb  is 
shewn  as  that  of  Bishop  Milo,  who  was  buried  within  these  walb, 
amongst  his  ancestors. 

Innistioge  was  besieged,  and  taken,  for  Cromwell's  party,  by 
Colonel  Abbot,  in  1649. 

The  vicinity  of  this  village  is  greatly  adorned  by  Woodstock, 
the  fine  demesne  of  — —  Tighe,  Esq.  which  extends  from  the 
hiU  of  Carigneill,  near  Ross,  to  the  borders  of  Innistioge  ;  pre- 
senting, for  several  miles,  a  display  of  scenery  scarcely  to  be 
excelled  in  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  river  Nore  here  glides 
through  its  ample  channel,  with  the  serenity  of  an  artificial  lake, 
having  on  one  side  rugged  rocks,  and  noble  masses  of  wood, 
which  sweep  the  edge  of  the  water  and  rise  to  the  summit  of  lofty 
hills.  On  the  other  border  of  the  waters  are  cultivated  fields, 
and  flourishing  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  a  great  extent. 
Every  building,  or  trace  of  human  art,  visible  from  these  beau- 
tiful grounds,  conduces  to  magnificence  or  interest  of  prospect. 
At  different  points  are  seen  the  noble  ma^sion  of  the  Tighe 
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fanily ;  the  nuns  of  Brawnsford  i^stk,  foaaerly  the  reaidenoe  of 
Baroa>  uBat  Fitz-Gerald^  of  Brownaford^  the  antient  proprietor 
of  the  dememe }  and  the  reauuna  of  Caatle  Clnin^  or  Clana^ 
caatle,  placed  on  an  artificial  monnt^  and  overhanging  the  rifer. 
In  the  aame  viewa  are  comprehended  the  weU*atocked  deer*park ; 
nomeroas  banqnetting  rooms  and  cottages,  chiefly  designed  fcrtbe 
accommodation  of  strangers ;  and  the  rains  of  the  abbey,  with  tlie 
handsome  bridge  and  neat  little  town  of  Innistioge.  These  objecti, 
combining  with  the  natnral  grandenr  of  the  scenery,  present  sack 
an  enchanting  series  of  prospects  as  is  not  to  be  found  within  Ute 
same  limits  in  many  parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

The  mansion  of  Woodstock  was  bnilt  after  the  designs  of 
David  Bindon,  by  the  late  Sir  William  Fownes,  maternal  grand- 
father of  the  late  William  Tighe,  Esq.,  fiather  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  this  estate.  To  the  late  Mr.  Tighe  hia  country  if 
indebted  for  the  excellent  statistical  survey  of  this  coonty.  Under 
.the  article  of  Rossana,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  we  have  men- 
tioned the  poetical  talent,  and  the  shining  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments, of  Mrs.  Mary  Tighe^  sister-in-law  of  that  gentleman.  Mrs. 
Tighe  breathed  her  last  at  this  mansion ;  and  a  manaoleom,  of 
Italian  statuary  marble,  executed  by  Flaxman,  has  been  erected 
to  her  memory.  It  represents  '^  the  fine  form  of  the  deceased, 
reclined  on  a  couch,  in  the  tranquil  sleep  of  death,  whilst  attendia| 
angels  are  waiting  her  resurrection." 

Amongst  the  numerous  attractive  spots  in  this  ne^hboorhood 
mast  be  noticed  PtmlacuilU,  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Lord 
Gallan,  and  now  belonging  to  Viscount  Clifden.    Tins  is  a  ro- 
mantic glen,  about  three  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Woodstock, 
^nd  is  approached  by  a  narrow  creek,  proceeding  from  the  Nore, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  a  cascade,  of  great  beauty,  rolls  in 
mournful  tones  over  the  rugged  fragments  of  rock,  and  descends 
a  craggy  predpice  about  fifty  feet  in  height.  From  the  fissures  of 
numberless  cli0s,  which  hang  over  the  boatman's  head  as  he  p&M 
the  oar  below,  shoot  forth  venerable  trees,  ameliorating  and  diver* 
sifying  the  character  of  this  pensive  glen. 

The  excursion  by  water  from  Innistioge  to  Waterford  harbour 
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ts  delightfol  in  every  part,  althovgli  the  scenery  on  tke  banks  of 
the  Nore  and  Barrow,  between  Innistioge  and  Robs,  comprising 
the  demesne  of  Woodstock,  is  assvredly  the  most  transcendent  in 
charms.*  Some  few  objects  in  the  tract  bordering  on  the  line  of 
this  aqoatic  excnrsion,  may  not  be  deemed  nnworthy  of  topo- 
graphical notice. 

The  Rror,  Rowsb,  or  RocHAm,  is  a  tongue  of  land  about 
two  miles  from  Ross,  at  the  conflux  of  the  N<ure  and  the  Barrow. 

*  Tlie  CheTftlier  de  Montmorency,  to  whose  MS.  commonicationt  we 
are  indebted  for  many  particulars  in  our  account  of  this  neighbourhood, 
observes  that  he  visited  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  and  the  banks  of  the  Nore 
and  Barrow,  between  Ross  and  Innistioge,  in  the  same  month  i  and,  al- 
though deeply  impressed  with  the  majesty  and  varied  beauties  of  Killarney , 
was  nearly  unable  to  decide  as  to  which  tract  of  scenery  deserved  the  pre- 
ference !  The  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river  between  Innistioge  and 
Thomastown,  further  upwards,  is  also  abundant  in  attractions  i  apd,.as 
our  work  is  not  designed  on  the  scale  of  a  mere  tour  conveying  indi- 
vidual opinions,  but  is  intended,  where  practicable,  to  disseminate  pre- 
vailing impressions  and  sentiments,  we  present  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Toung  (Tour,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  100,—- 101),ob  tho  scenery  of  this  neighbour- 
hood. **  Fron  Thomastown  to  Woodstock  is  the  finest  ride  X  have  yet  had 
in  Ireland.  The  road  leaving  Thomastown  leads  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  through  some  beautiful  copse  woods,  which  before  they  were  cut 
must  have  had  a  most  noble  eifect,  with  the  river  Nore  winding  at  the 
bottom.  The  country  then  opens  somewhat,  and  you  pass  most  of  the 
way,  for  six  or  seven  mUes  to  Innisteague,  on  a  declivity  shelving  down 
to  the  river,  which  takee  a  varied  winding  coarse,  aometimes  lively, 
breaking  over  a  rocky  bottom,  at  others  still  and  deep,  under  the  gloom 
of  some  fine  woods,  which  hang  down  the  sides  of  steep  hills.  Narrow 
slips  of  meadow,  of  a  beautiful  verdure,  in  some  places  form  the  shore, 
and  unite  with  cultivated  fields  that  spread  over  the  adjoining  hills, 
reaching  almost  the  mountain  tops :  these  are  large  and  bold,  and  give  in 
general  to  the  scene  features  of  great  magnificence.  Coming  in  sight  of 
Sir  W.  Fowaes*s  (Woodstock)*  the  scenery  is  striking  ;  the  road  mounts 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  commands  the  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity, 
with  groups  of  trees  prettily  scattered  about,  and  the  little  borough  of 
Innisteague  in  a  most  picturesque  situation,  the  whole  bounded  by  moun- 
tains.'* In  continaation,  Mr.  Toung  proceeds  to  notice  many  eligible 
points  of  prospect  in  the  demesne  of  Woodstock,  concerning  which  we 
have  already  presented  some  brief  remarks. 
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Here  is  an  antient  residence  of  the  family  oiBolger,  styled  of  tbe 
Rhor ;  and  also^  Ringwood,  the  fine  seat  of  the  bte  Lord  Callan^ 
which^  with  the  rest  of  that  nobleman's  large  property,  has  de- 
volved on  his  nqphew  and  heir.  Viscount  Clifden.  On  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Bolger  is  Balynabearaghy  a  romantic  spot,  thickly  planted 
with  oak  trees  down  to  the  margin  of  the  water.  The  name  would 
appear  to  signify  the  Beat  ofjvdgmewt  (Baly,  a  town  or  seat ;  and 
dearacA/,  judgment),  and  is  an  appellation  derived,  unquestion- 
ably, from  the  practices  of  very  remote  antiquity.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  several  cromlechs,  all  of  which  have  been  partially 
prostrated,  and  otherwise  injured. 

The  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  Rossibercon,  seated  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  Barrow,  form  a  melancholy,  but  attractive, 
ornament  to  this  part  of  the  country.  The  monastery  of  Rossi- 
bercon was  founded  by  the  families  of  Grace  and  Walsh,  in  the 
year  1967.  The  ruins  are  extensive  and  picturesque,  comprising 
the  lofty 'tower  of  the  church,  sustained  on  four  pointed  arches, 
and  the  south  wall  of  an  aisle,  containing  five  arches  and  tea 
windows.  The  contiguous  scenery  is  extremely  pleasing.  The 
river  Barrow  is  here  of  a  noble  width,  and  its  bosom  is  ofteoL 
animated  by  ships  of  considerable  burthen,  'and  numerous  fishing 
boats.  The  town  of  Ross,  placed  on  the  side  of  a  precipitous  hill, 
rises  finely  in  the  back  ground.  This  religious  house  was  dis- 
solved in  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  VIII. 

Aylwabdstown,  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  and  at 
present  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Strange,  was  formerly  the  jnto- 
perty  of  the  Aylwards,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name.* 

At  BalUnlaW'Ferrtf  is  a  small  village,  near  the  confluence  of 

*  The  family  of  Aylward  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin^  and  down  to  the 
period  of  the  conqaeBt  (1066,)  had  been  of  great  note,  especially  in  Somer- 
setshire. The  branch  settled  in  Ireland  is  now  represented  by  Nicholas 
Aylward,  Esq.  of  Shankill,  in  this  county.  Several  of  this  family  were 
mayors  and  sheriflf^  of  Waterford,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Faithleg,  and  other  great  estates,  possessed  by  the  Aylvrards  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  were  forfeited  during  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well. Mr.  Aylward,  abovementioncd,  is  lineal  heir  to  the  last  proprietor 
of  Faithleg. 
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the  Snir  and  Barrow.  Here  is  a  square  tower^  or  castle>  in 
habitable  condition,  built  at  an  early  period  by  the  Fforstall 
family.  It  afterwards  passed  by  marriage  into  the  above-men- 
tioned family  of  Aylward.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  extremely 
fine ;  and  close  to  this  place  we  find  Ringyillb,  the  seat  of  the 
dowager  Lady  Esmond,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Esmond, 
Bart,  and  niece  and  heir  of  the  late  Nicholas  Devereux,  Esq. 
who  he^e  met  a  melancholy  fate  firom  the  hands  of  a  gang  of 
robbers,  whom  he  resisted  when  in  the  act  of  plnndering  his 
house.  The  mansion,  a  phun  but  ciq;>aciou8  structure,  having  an 
extensive  lawn  in  firont,  gently  sloping  to  the  Barrow  side,  with 
ornamental  walks  and  plantations/  was  built  by  the  late  Edmond 
Fforstall,  Esq.  who  granted  a  lease,  in  perpetuity,  of  this^  part 
of  his  estate  to  Mr.  Deverenx,  whose  unfortunate  end,  at  the 
favourite  residence  which  he  had  greatly  improved,  we  have  just 
noticed.  One  mile  north  of  RingviUe  is  Rogbsstown,  the  seat 
of  Pierce  Fforstall,  Esq.  chief  of  that  name. 

Grandison  (sometimes  termed  Granny)  Castle,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Snir,  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  city  of 
Waterford,  is  a  fine  and  picturesque  ruin,  covering  a  considerable 
plot  of  ground.  The  design  involves  extensive  ranges  of  fortified 
outline ;  two  courts ;  a  large  sqnare  tower  or  keep  ;  and  various 
dependant  buildings,  within  the  fortified  walls,  adapted  to  baronial 
splendour  and  hospitality.  On  the  margin  of  the  river  are  still 
remaining  three  circular  towers,  which  attest  the  formidable 
character  of  this  noble  pile,  when  in  its  original  state,  and  gar- 
risoned as  a  fortress.  The  traces  of  many  apartments  are  visible 
in  the  keep,  connected  with  which  part  of  the  structure  are  the 
remains  of  the  great  hall.  Placed  on  the  arch  of  a  window  in  this 
hall,  is  a  grotesque,  holding  a  shield  charged  with  the  arms  of 
Butler  3  and  opposite  is  seen  a  figure  of  Justice. 

History  is  silent  concerning  the  date  at  which  Grandison  Castle 
was  erected  ;  but  the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  ascribes  Its 
origin  to  Pierce  Butler,  eighth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland  in  1521.  *' In  the  hall  of  this  castle,*'  (observes  Mr. 
Tighe),  '' ac<^rding  to  tradition^  there  wan  h(rid  a  court,  under 


mder  the  direction  of  Margaret,  the  gr$at  CotaUess  of  Ormonde,* 
for  tke  trial  of  rebels ;  and  the  window  is  shewn  whence  they 
were  supposed  to  have  been  hong.  The  respect,  or  fear,  inspired 
by  tMB  great  woman  sttU  remains  among  the  common  people,  by 
whom  she  is  called  Maugkreed  ny  gkbrord,  or  Margaret  Flti^e* 
raid ;  and  they  frighten  children  by  her  name." 

In  t&e  dyil  wars  of  tihe  seventeenth  oentnry,  this  castle,  as 
we  are  told  by  Dr.  Ledwich,  '^  was  strongly  garrisoned  for  the 
king,  and  commanded  by  Ci^tain  Butler.  Golcmel  Axtd,  Hm 
innow  regicide,  who  was  governor  ef  KiBcenny,  dispatched  a 
party  to  vednce  it,  but  they  retemed  withoat  aeootnpfadiing  l^eiv 
orders ;  upon  w9tich  Axtel  himsdf  mardied  out,  wfitli  two  cannra, 
and  summoned  the  castle  to  surrender  on  pcdn  of  military  eie- 
OHdon.  Without  any  lu^e  of  relief  it  is  no  wonder  they  submitted, 
and  were  conducted  to  the  nearest  Irish  quarters.'*  Since  that 
period  the  castle  lias  remained  unocenpied,  progresaivdy  sinking, 
through  the  effects  of  qM»liation  and  time,  towards  the  staite  of 
dilapidadon  and  decay  in  which  it  is  now  seen. 

For  the  substance  of  the  following  account  of  a  rude  stosid 
monument,  CKhibiting  some  pecniiarities  ef  anangement,  we  ire 
indebted  to  Mr.  Tighe's  Btatistical  Survey  of  tlds  county.^ 


*  Bfarf aret,  Mcond  dangbter  of  Gerftld,  eighth  earl  of  Kildare,  and 
wife  of  Pierce,  eighth  earl  of  Ormoade,  to  which  nobleman  she  wai  mar- 
ried in  1485  •  Her  ladyriiip  was  one  of  die  most  dhthignished  characteis 
of  the  age  in  which  die  iL>Drlihad,  and  teemed  formed  to  advance  fiunily 
difnity  in  periods  of  haronial  coateatfon.  By  Carte  the  it  deeeribed  as 
*'  a  person  of  great  wisdom,  and  courage  nncommon  in  lier  tez.'*  Staal- 
hvrtt  that  notices  the  conntew  and  her  noble  hatband :  **  The  eari  wai  of 
himtelf  a  plain  and  timple  gentleman,  taving  in  featt  of  armt ;  and  jei^ 
nevertheleit,  he  bare  ont  liit  honour  and  cliarge  of  hit  government  very 
worthily,  throogh  the  ringvlar  wisdom  of  hit  connteit  i  a  lady  ef  tnch  port 
that  all  ettatet  of  the  realm  coached  onto  her.  So  pdltic  that  oothlng  was 
timaght  sabttaatially  deflated  withoat  her  advice.  She  was  wnnlihtj  aad 
taU  of  stature;  very  liberal  aad  bonntifalt  a  secure  frieads  a  bitter 
enemy;  hardly  ditlUting  where  the  lanciedi  not  eatily  fancying  where 
the  disliked.'*  A  detailed  account  of  the  principal  eyents  in  the  life  of 
this  formidable  and  eminent  lady,  if  impartially  written,  would  constitaCe 
a  valaabloi  as  well  as  sartons,  adiiliea  to  Irish  biography. 
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summit  of  Tory  bill  called  in  Irish  St^k  grim,  or  the  MUoftke 
^itm,  is  a  cirealar  space,  covered  with  stones.  The  larger  stones 
have  been  taken  out^  and  rolled  down  the  hill  for  the  use  of  the 
covntry  people ;  bat  there  is  still  one  large  stone  near  the  centre, 
and  there  is  an  appearance  of  smaller  stones  having  stood  in  a 
circle,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  heap,  which  is  above  sixty^five 
yards  in  circnmference.  On  the  east  side  is  a  large  stone,  raised 
on  three  rude  supporters,  of  nneqaal  bolk,  with  this  inscripdon 
the  west,  and  also  &cing  the  centre  of  the  heap  : 


fClI   CIU033 

The  letters  are  deeply  cot,  on  a  hard  block  of  silieeonB 
breccia,  and  are  two  inches  in  hdght.  In  Roman  lettivs  the 
inscription  wonld  stand  thus : 

BELI    DIUOSE 

Concerning  this  inscription  Mr.  'Hghe  remarks  that  the  first 
letter  is  one  of  the  most  simple  forms  of  the  Pelasgic  B.  The 
others  are  well  known.  ''  That  the  Divlnit^f,"  adds  oar  aathor, 
'/  was  worslupped  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  B  £  L,  needs 
no  proof  3  and  that  the  Divinity  was  also  worshipped  in  the 
British  isles  nnder  the  name  of  DIONUSOS,  is  also  re* 
corded.'* 

The  stone  on'which  tfab  inscription  is  cat  is  not  placed  in  a 
sloping  position,  as  is  usual  with  the  covering  stone  of  the  crom- 
lech. '^  It  is  five  feet  one  inch  long,  in  £pont>  at  the  back  six 
feet  five  inches ;  it  is  five  feet  broad,  ^md  one  fiMt  four  inches 
thick.  In  front  q^ean  to  have  been  a  sunk  place,  flagged,  the 
sides  diverging  j  but  it  is  imperfect.  The  common  people  pay 
some  respect  to  this  relic.'* 

BassBOKouGQ,  the  seat  of  Frederick  Ponsonby,  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough,  distant  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  town  of 
CiiBridk-on«4air,  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  in  a  fine  and  well- 
wooded  park,  comprising  more  than  500  acres  of  land,  the  whole  of 
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whichis  enclosed  irithahigti  stone  wall.  Tbis  maiiBion  was  erecUd 
about  the  year  1744,  after  the  designa,  and  under  the  inspection 
of,  Mr.  Biudoo,  who  likewise  boilt  in  this  coonty  the  honses  of 
Woodstock  and  CastleDitHTei.  The  mansbn  of  BesBborongfa  is  a 
ep&cions  Btroctnre,  of  sqaare  proportions,  composed  of  hewn 
stone }  hnt  the  efforts  of  the  architect  were  directed  to  amplitode, 
and  convenience  of  internal  arrangement,  rather  than  to  beanty  of 
exterior  aspect.  The  house  extends  in  front  100  feet,  and  in 
depth  abont  80.  Viewed  as  an  architectural  object,  its  prevailiDg 
characteristic  is  that  of  massy  respectability. 

The  interior  presents  many  handsome  apartments,  amongst 
which  is  conspicuons  the  great  Hall.  la  tins  fine  room  are  four 
Ionic  Golnmns  of  Kilkenny  marble,  each  shaft  one  entire  stone, 
ten  feet  six  inches  in  hdght.  The  prindpal  interest  of  the  man- 
sion arises,  however,  from  a  sonrbe  fordgn  to  architectiiTa]  ar- 
raogtment,  and  is  fonndin  theTalnablecollecdonof  pictareahere 
preaerred,  which  contains  some  excellent  specimens  of  the  Italian 
and  Flemish  schools.  We  present  a.  catdogne  of  snch  paintings 
as  appear  to  be  most  deservlog  of  attention. 

The  danghter  of  Herodfas,  and  head  of  the  Baptist.  Titian. 

St.  Jerome,  with  angels,  called  the  Vision  of  St.  Jerome. 
DommicMno. 

Small  Madona,  with  the  infant  Jesns  in  her  lap.     Raffaele. 

Cnpld  forming  his  bow ;  and  a  companion -piece,  Venus  and 
Cupid.     S^poted  Parmtguaio, 

A  sleeping  Venns  with  Cupids.     Procitecini. 

A  legendary  story.     Ciro  Ferri. 

Christ  and  the  Samaritan  woman.     Paui  Veremete. 

Battle-piece.    Borgognene. 

"*^ed  children  at  play.     Suppoted  Raffaele. 
itinence  of  Sdpio,  a  sketch.     Itubent. 
nolas  and  Remns.     Calandrucci. 
-ist  and  Mary  at  the  Sepulchre.     Battm. 
roman's  head.     Rembrandt. 
nan's  head,  with  a  mff,  said  to  be  &ir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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Virgin^  with  a  book  reading.    FrancUoo  Imperiali, 

Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.    Holbein, 

Peter's  Denial  of  Christ,  candle  light  5  extremely  fine.  Gerard 
Segere. 

St.  John,  small  whole  length,  with  the  Eagle.    Carlo  AfarattL 

St.  Jerome,  holding  a  small  cracifix  in  the  left  hand.  Guide  Rem. 

Two  landscapes,  with^^J^re^  by  F.  Imperiali.    Horhonte. 

Two  landscapes  and  figures.     Lucatelli. 

A  Madona,  child,  and  wise  men.     Gio.  Batiisia  Pagi, 

Manoah,  his  wife,  and  the  angel.    PUlippo  Lauri, 

A  Madona,  (a  head,  with  hands  in  a  praying  attitude.)    Carlo 
Maratti, 

Diana  and  nymphs,  a  large  picture,  unfinished.  DonMohino, 

The  Cascade  of  Temi,  with  figures.    Horizonte. 

A  sleeping  Venus.    Supposed  Tifian. 

A  large  portico  to  a  temple,  with  many  figures  on  the  steps^ 
representing  Christ  scourging  the  money-changers.    Fhnam. 

Jupiter  and  Antiope,  a  fine  copy  by  Brongine,  after  Corr^ss'o. 

A  Nativity,  with  Shepherds  brbging  offerings.    Jordaene. 

Kuins.    Panitu. 

Landscape.     Claude  Lornme. 

A  concert  of  birds.     Hondekoeier, 

Dutch  Boors,  intoxicated  and  quarrelling.  Imitation  of  the 
Dutch  School.    Annihal  Caracci. 

A  Madona,  sleeping  child,  St.  Catherine  and  Angels.  Carlo 
Maratti, 

A  Dutch  Larder,  with  dead  game,  fruit,  and  a  female  figure. 
Snydere  and  De  f^os. 

Two  flower  pieces,  with  landscape.    Lopez, 

There  are  also  many  portraits  of  different  members  of  the  noble 
family  to  whom  this  estate  belongs,  two  of  which  are  by  Bindon^ 
who  united  the  professions  of  architecture  and  painting ;  nor  must 
we  omit  to  notice  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford^  by  Vandyck. 
Among  a  few  excellent  drawings  are  two,  in  red  chalky  of  Saints, 
by  Guercino',  and  two,  in  black  lead,  likewise  of  Saints,  one  being 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  Carlo  Maratti, 
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At  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  Bessborougrh  is  Bbllins,  the 
seat  of  the  late  Peter  Walsh,  Esq.;  and,  whilst  we  render  the 
humble  tribute  of  onr  respect  to  the  departed  worth  of  that  gentle- 
man, we  are  well  convinced  that  every  reader,  to  whom  he  was 
known,  will  join  in  the  warmth  of  our  admiration  and  the  sincerity 
of  our  regret ;  so  general  was  the  esteem  created  by  bis  nnas- 
suming  virtues !     The  residence  at  Belline  was  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  its  owner ;  sufficiently  large  for  a  liberal  hospitality, 
but  affording  no  room  for  ceremonies  unconnected  with  the  heart 
and  social  duties.     It  will  be  long  remembered,   that  the  real 
Leauties  of  this  demesne  were  entirely  created  under  the  fostering 
guidance  of  a  hand  so  justly  revered.    The  house  was  built  by 
Mr.  Walsh ;  and,  when  he  began  his  improvements,  the  land  was 
swampy  and  unproductive,  possessing  scarcely  any  other  favour- 
able circumstance,  than  the  promise  of  aid  in  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, held  forth  by  a  few  scattered  oaks.    The  ample  grounds  are 
now  rich  in  thriving  wood  and  plantations,  so  judiciously  disposed, 
that  the  real  limits  of  the  grounds  are  with  difficulty  ascertained 
by  the  cursory  examiner.    The  arts  shed  a  bright  influence  over 
this  estimable  abode.     Mr  Walsh,  in  the  opportunities  of  a  long 
life  dedicated  to  liberal  pursuits,  had  collected  numerous  paintings, 
many  of  which  were  curious  from  the  subject  represented,  and 
from  historical  anecdote,  as  well  as  valuable  from  merit  of  exe- 
cution.   The  most  select  of  these  were  placed  in  the  principal 
apartments  of  the  villa.    For  the  reception  of  the  remainder  he 
had  erected  a  spacious  building,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
house**    This  amiable  man  and  true  patriot  died  in  December, 

*  TMb  detached  ^Uery  was  coDBtitated  a  sort  of  academy  for  Btndenti, 
by  the  active  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  Walsh.  It  is  a  circnmBtaace  highly 
worthy  of  observation ,  that  several  chil'dren  of  the  peasantry  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood hav^  lately  evinced  a  considerable  degree  of  genins  for  drawing, 
^uch  as  were  of  greatest  promise,  Mr.  Walsh  took  ander  his  innnediato 
protection,  and  supported  in  the  pursuit  of  the  art  to  which  they  aspired. 
Several  of  the  students  whom  he  sustained,  and  directed,  in  their  ardent 
exertions,  appeared  likely  to  reflect  honour  on  his  patronage,  when  Belline 
was  visited  by  the  present  writer.  One  of  these  is  the  son  of  a  labouring 
blacksmith,  whom  Mr.  Walsh  relieved  from  the  dusky  toil  of  the  anvil,  and 
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1819i  leaving  a  vacuiiiii  ia  sodetj,  as  regards  the  sphere  of  his 
benevolent  exertions^  which  will  not  readily  be  supplied. 

Several  vestiges  of  anliqnity  have  been  found  at  Belline,  and 
many  are  still  to  be  seen  in  its  neighboorhoad.  Some  nrns  of 
baked  clay^  with  an  ornamental  design  rudely  traced  on  the  ex- 
terior, and  containing  ashes,  were  h^re  discovered.  Horns  of  the 
moose-d^er  have  also  been  fonnd,  on  excavating  the  soil;  one 
pair  of  which,  anusaally  large,  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Be^sboro^gh. 
These  were  found  at  about  eight,  feet  from  the  surface,  in  a  bed  of 
soft  marl;  and  a  great  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  animal  was  dis- 
covered at  the  same  time.  In  the-  neighbourhood  are  many  tumnli^ 
earns,  and  cromlechs.  The  most  remarkable  cromlech  in  this 
connty,  and  perhaps  the  largest  in  Ireland;  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
lands  of  Kilmogue,  The  upper  stone,  according  to  an  admeasure- 
ment presented  in  Mr.  Tighe*s  Statistical  Survey,  is  '^  forty-five 
feet  in  circumference,  and  is  supported,  before,  upon  three  npright 
atones,  two  of  which  are  twelve  feet  high,  and  onp  nine,  being 
farther  in.  The  other  end  rests  on  an  horizontal  stone,  propt  by 
others;  forming,  with  side  stones,  in  all  nine.  There  is  a  small 
indosure  under  the  lower  part  of  the  great  stone,  which  is  six  feet 
from  the  ground,*  at  the  lower  end,  and  fifteen  feet  at  the  upper. 
It  slopes  to  the  S'.  S.  W.  By  the  country  people  it  is  called  Lacktm 
Seahi,  the  Great  Altar  Stone." 

enabled  to  prosecute  with  ease  the  pnnait  to  which  be  was  ardently  im- 
pelled by  natural  genios,  or  strong  powers  of  mind  accidentally  directed. 
It  may  be  also  added  that  the  topographer  and  antiquary  are  serionsly 
Indebted  to  this  amiable  and  enlightened  man.  Abont  the  year  1769,  he 
hecame  possessed  of  a  small  collection  of  drawings,  representing  the  archi- 
tectural rnins- which  lie  scattered  over  the  face  of  this  connty.  This  col- 
lection he  continued  to  augment,  as  opportunity  offered;  and,  besides  the 
castellated  and  religious  remains  connected  with  his  own  name  and  family, 
he  directed  much  of  his  attention  to  those  founded  by  the  families  of  Butler 
and  Grace.  By  every  person  acquainted  with  the  despoiling  spirit,  in 
regard  to  ancient  buildings,  which  unhappily  preyails  in  Ireland,  the  interest 
and  value  of  such  a  collection  will  be  duly  appreciated.  No  trace  of  many 
of  thfese  edifices  is  now  to  be  found,  except  In  the  drawings  executed  fer 
Mr.  Walsh. 
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On  the  nppcr  part  of  tbe  hill  of  Garriduff,  in  this  neigfaboar- 
hood,  are  some  canons  resti^  of  b  very  remote  age,  which  ire 
noticed  to  the  following  effect  b;  Mr.  Tighe.  The  place  ib  some- 
what hollow  in  the  centre.  There  were  sixteen  stones,  arranged 
in  fonr  rows;  but  several  have  been  nndermined  and  taken  away. 
The  largest  are  abont  six  feet  high.  The  two  central  rows  were 
fonr  feet  distant,  and  had  each  five  stones,  placed  dose  to  eaA 
other.  The  outer  rows  were  closer  to  the  others,  and  have  three 
Stones  each.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  originally  more  atones 
employed;  and  one,  of  a  large  size,  lies  in  a  neighbonringditcfa. 
Lower  down  on  tbe  lands  of  Garrydaff,  are  "  the  remains  of  en- 
ctosnres,  or  stones  disposed  by  art,  though  time  and  dCTangement 
have  rendered  their  disposition  obscure.  About  five  hundred  yards 
lower  down,  stands  a  single  tapering  stone,  ten  feet  eight  inches 
high,  and  more,  if  the  soil  was  level." 

Bessborough,  Belline,  and  the  principal  antiqaitiea  last  noticed, 
are  utnaled  in  the  parish  of  Fiddown ,-  and  in  the  same  parodiial 
district  is  the  village  of  Pilltowh.    The  villages  of  Ireland,  al- 
most invariably,  exhibit  an  extreme  degree  either  of  beanty  or 
deformity.    Tbe  tame,  but  nsefnl,  mediocrity  of  rural  arrangement 
to  be  seen  in  England,  is  quite  unknown  to  this  country.     fW- 
town  is,  happily,  an  example  of  the  EaToarable  kind,  and  is,  in- 
deed, a  rare  gem  of  rural  beauty.     Its  wide  street,  seated  on  a 
branch  of  tiie  Suir,  termed /Ae  Pill,  is  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length.     Amongst  its  white  cottages  are  interspersed  many  fine 
old  trees.     Taste  and  tranqaillity  would  appear  to  have  marked 
the  spot  for  their  own.     As  an  instance  of  the  passion  for  the 
pictorial  art,  which  prevails  in  this  district,  chiefly  through  the 
atronage  of  the  late  Peter  WBlsh,£8q.  of  Belline,  it  mnst  ba 
oticed  that  tbe  master  of  the  neat  (and  in  itself  /nctmnt^Ke) 
iUage  inn,  possesses  a  cabinet  collection  of  paintings,  in  which  are 
ieces  by  Rubens,  Vantlyck,  Tintoretto,  and  Rosa  Tivoli. 

In  the  parish  church  of  Fiddovin  are  several  monnments  of 
le  noble  family  of  Bessborough.  The  most  conapicnous  is  that  of 
rabazon,  first  Earl  of  Bessborongfa,  who  died  July  4tb,  1758. 
his  mQnnment  consists  of  balf-length  figures  of  tbe  Earl  and 
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Coantess  of  Bessboroogh,  placed  on  a  sarcophagus  of  Egyptian 
marble,  under  a  pediment  ha?mg  Corinthian  columns  and  pilas- 
ters, of  Sienna  marble. 

Mr.  John  Ponsonby,  the  founder  of  this  distinguished  family, 
accompanied  Cromwell  into  Ireland,  as  a  m^or  of  horse  ',  and, 
on  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom,  received  the  honour  of  knight* 
hood.  His  senrices  were,  also,  further  rewarded  by  the  grant  of 
several  very  considerable  tracts  of  forfeited  lands;  amongst 
which  was  the  estate  of  KUdalton,  which  he  denominated  Bcm- 
Borough,  in  compliment,  as  Swift  informs  us,  to  his  wife  Bess 
(Elizabeth),  the  daughter  of  Henry  Lord  Foliot.  The  generosity 
of  Sir  John  Ponsonby  to  the  original  proprietors  of  the  forfeited 
lands  of  which  he  became  possessed,  is,  perhaps,  without  ex- 
ample. He  is  said  to  have  assigned  to  each  of  them  either  an 
annuity,  or  a  considerable  farm  at  a  small  rent,  for  a  term  of  lives^ 
and  ninety- nine  years ;  several  of  which  have  fallen  out  of  lease 
since  this  splendid  inheritance  devolved  upon  the  present  noble 
proprietor.  Mr.  Dalton,  the  original  possessor  of  Kildalton 
(Bessborough)  died  in  his  paternal  mansion,  after  residing  there 
many  years,  as  the  guest  and  companion  of  Sir  John  Ponsonby. 
This  humane  and  truly  liberal  spirit  may  be  still  sud  to  form  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  noble  house  of  Ponsonby ;  and  though, 
unfortunately,  absentees,  their  patriotism,  as  landlords,  is  alto- 
gether exemplary. 

Knocktophbr,  which  imparts  its  name  to  a  barony  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  county,  ranked  as  a  borough,  previous  to  the 
Union,  although  a  town  of  small  population  or  importance.  The 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  or  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Arran,  sold  this 
estate  to  Lord  Bessborough,  of  whom  some  part  was  purchased 
by  the  Langrish  fomily,  who  possess  a  handsome  seat  here, 
lately  occupied  by  the  Hon.  James  Butler,  now  Earl  of  Ormonde 
and  Ossory.  The  full  grown  trees  of  this  demesne  afford,  at  once, 
shelter  and  ornament  to  the  humble  town.  A  convent  of  Carme- 
lites, or  White  Friars,  was  founded  at  this  place,  by  James, 
second  Earl  of  Ormonde,  in  1356.  The  remuns  of  the  buildings 
consist  of  two  arches  of  one  of  the  side-aisles,  together  with  the 
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steeple  of  the  cbnrch.  The  latter  fragineDt  is  sqnare^  for  one  half  of 
its  height,  and  thence  upwards  assames  an  octangular  form  ; — a 
mode  of  design  often  observable  in  the  antient  steeples  of  Irefamd. 
Here  are^  also^  to  be  seen  one  of  the  mounds  denominated 
duns,  or  moats,  and  the  ruins  of  an  antient  and  noble  castle,  be- 
longiDg  to  the  Ormonde  family,  iHiose  possessions  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood were  of  vast  extent.  In  December  1649,  this  caslie 
was  besieged  and  taken  for  Cromwell,  by  Colonels  Hnson  and 
Reynolds,  by  whom  the  fabric  was  demolished.  The  parish 
church,  which  is  small,  is  situated  within  the  precincts  of  the 
mined  abbey. 

Castlemobrbs,  situated  in  this  barony,  at  a  short  distauoe 
from  Knocktopher,  constituted,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the 
magnificent  seat  of  that  line  of  the  Ds  Monthobbngt-Mobbbs 
family,  wluch,  in  1756,  received  the  title  of  Baron,  and  in  1763, 
that  of  Viscount  Mountmorres  of  Castlemorres.  The  house  is  a 
large  and  massy  pile  of  cut  stone,  erected  after  the  des^s  of 
Bindon,  the  architect  employed  in  building  the  noble  mansions  of 
Bessborough  and  Woodstock  in  this  county.  Tins  stmctnre 
occupies  the  site  of  the  antient  castle  of  Derryleagh,  which, 
upon  the  attmnder  and  forfeiture  of  Comerford,  the  old  propri- 
etor, in  the  civil  war  of  1641,  was  granted  by  Oliver  CromweH 
to  one  Matthias  Westmoreland,  a  lieutenant  in  his  army,  by 
whom  it  was  sold  to  Hervey  Morres,  Esq.  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
Redmond  Morres,  of  Knockagh  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
Bart.  By  Mr.  Morres  the  tower  of  Derryleagh  was  taken  down,  and 
a  house  erected  in  its  place,  which  was,  however,  demolished  by 
his  grandson,  the  first  viscount,  under  whose  direction  was 
constructed  the  existing  edifice.  The  castle  occupies  a  com- 
manding position,  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill  called  the  King's 
Mountain;  and  is  perceptible  at  a  vast  distance,  placed  ap- 
parently in  the  centre  of  two  great  vistas,  or  avenues  of  full- 
grown-trees,  extending  not  less  than  three  miles  in  front  and 
rear.  On  the  mountain  side  the  building  is  screened  by  a  forest 
of  oaks  and  firs,  of  a  venerable  growth.  The  demesne  lands  are 
advantageously  disposed,  and  tastefully  planted. 
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This  fine  territory  was  erected  into  a  manor  by  King  Charles 
il.  with  the  nsual  privilq^fes  of  coorts  leet  and  baron,  and  three 
annual  fairs^  in  favour  of  the  before  mentioned  Hervey  Morres, 
Esq.  whOj  deviating  in  that  respect  from  the  example  of  his 
parents,  very  early  in  life  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  reformed 
chnrch,  and  with  them  the  republican  side  in  politics.  By 
Cromwell  he  was  named  to  a  captaincy  io  the  Protector*s  own 
regiment  of  horse.  Having  afterwards  taken  an  active  part  in 
favoar  of  Charles  II.,  he  obtained,  at  the  period  of  the  settle- 
ment, a  confirmation  of  his  estates,  although,  as  it  would  appear^ 
not  without  the  powerful  aids  of  money  and  intrigue.  This 
member  of  a  family  so  greatly  distinguished  in.  many  p^ts  of 
Ireland,  died  in  the  year  1724,  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years, 
and  is  the  progenitor  by  Frances  Butler,  his  third  wife,,  grand- 
daughter to  Edmond  first  Viscount  Galmoy,  of  the  Lords  Mount* 
morres  and  Frankfort  de  Montmorency,  in  the  Irish  peerage  3  of 
Sir  William  De  Montmorency,  of  Upperwood  House,  in  this 
oooBty,  Bart  3  and  of  the  late  Rev.  Redmond  Morres,  of  Rathgar, 
in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  his  issue. 

The  noble  seat  of  Castlemorres  is  now  the  inheritance  of 
Colonel  Pratt,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Sarah,  sister  and  coheir 
of  the  late  Viscount  Mountmorres.* 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  above  mansion  is  the  small  and  poor 

*  Colonel  Pratt  is  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Pratt,  and  Sarafan  tfas 
above-Darned  lady ;  who,  jointly  if  ith  her  sister,  Laetitla  De  Montmoreocy » 
late  Marchioness  of  Antrim,  (mother,  by  her  ladyship's  first  hnsband,  of 
the  present  Visconnt  Dungannon)  became  possessed  of  the  balk  of  the  es- 
tates in  Ireland,  formerly  belonging  to  their  brother,  the  late  Lord  Mounts 
morres ;  one  moiety  having  fallen  to  ihe  Pratt  family,  and  the  other  half 
to  Lord  Dungannon ;  to  the  prejudice  of  the  present  YiscooBtMoaBtmema, 
who  was  only  paternal  brother  by  the  half  bloody  whilst  these  two  ladba 
were  sisters  of  the  full  blood  (namely,  by  father  and  mother)  of  the* last 
owner.  They,  consequently,  enjoy,  as  heirs  at  law,  altheugh  femalest  thk 
sQCcession,  to  the  ezclnsion  of  the  direct  male  line«  This  dissoTerance  of 
title  and  estate,  by  tenoar  of  law,  is  assuredly  a  case  of  pecniiar  havdship  f 
and  a  form  of  law  so  likely  to  involve  the  independence  and  happtnesaof 
noble  and  honoareble  houses,  demands  loudly  the  consideration  of  the  legis** 
lature.  ' 
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bamlet  of  -Newmarket,  in  wbieh  are  held  the  three  annual  ban 
noticed  in  the  foregoing  page^  and  which  are  locally  called  the 
''  Fairs  of  Hervey."  At  AghavUlar,  also  within  the  boundaries 
of  this  lordships  are  the  remains  of  a  pillar-tower^  and  of  aa 
antient  castle  and  abbey>  the  latter  containing  the  sepakhral 
vault  of  the  Castlemorres  family  *  The  remains  of  Aghanllar 
Castle  consist  chiefly  of  the  keep^  or  body  of  the  buildings  wbicb 
distinctly  attests  its  former  magnitude.  This  castle  and  a  very 
considerable  attached  estate^  were,  for  a  long  period^  the  re- 
sidence and  inheritance  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Ballylinch 
femily  of  Grace^  but  were  seized^  as  the  property  of  a  royalist, 
by  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  estate  was 

*  In  conneetiMi  with  thit  place  of  funeral  deposit  we  are  eaabled  to 
preieat  ao  anecdote,  strongly  iliastrative  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
Iriih  chiefs  of  antient  families  are  prone  to  maintain  their  rights  and  here- 
ditary privileges.  The  first  Viscount  Mountmorres  having  become  pos- 
sessed, by  the  gift  of  Sir  Redmond  Morres,  Bart,  of  the  Knockagh  estates. 
In  the  connty  of  Tipperary,  proposed  to  transfer  the  place  of  sepoltsre  oC 
hit  immediate  line  to  that  connty.  On  tlM  death  of  fab  lady  be,  accor- 
dingly, dbpatched  a  party  of  workmen,  from  his  own  seat  to  Laleragh  (a 
distance  of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles)  with  orders  to  open  the  family 
vault,  and  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  corpse. 
The  hearse,  bearing  her  ladyship's  remains,  proceeded  towards  Lateragfa 
on  the  following  day.  His  lordship  was,  possibly,  not  aware  that  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  antient  sepulchral  church  of  Lateragh  was  not  vetted  in 
him,  but  in  Mr.  Morres  of  Rathnalin  (late  Balyrickard-Morres)  ckU/of 
ik€  name  in  Ireland}  and  as  he  omitted  to  demand  permistion  of  that  gen- 
tleman, with  whom  he  was  then  at  variance,  the  workmen  were  not  suffered 
to  fulfil  their  mission.  Of  all  the  extensive  domain  of  Lateragh,  once  poe- 
aessed  by  his  ancestors,  but  dftssipatod  by  an  unguarded  member  of  the 
lusUy,  the  tomb  of  his  forefathers  alone  remained  to  the  eldest  lepresen- 
tative  of  the  name.  Butihe  privileges  of  that  dreary  tpot  wero  ttill  main- 
tained by  the  dignified  senior  of  the  family.  The  followers  of  the  chief 
•nembled  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and,  on  a  show  of  resistance 
being  made  by  the  servante  of  the  peer,  some  of  them  were  severely  beat- 
en, and  the  whole  compelled  to  toke  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  mansion, 
the  owner  of  which,  at  the  head  of  his  servants  and  tenanto,  conducted 
the  procession  in  safety  for  several  miles  on  ite  return  towards  AghavUlar, 
where  the  remains  of  Lady  Mountmorres  were  finally  interred. 
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griintecl  to  Captain  Harvey  Morres,  vridk  whose  deacendaiiia  it- 
anil  r^naina. 

Danoanmobb^  or  Danoinmoeb,  near  Gaatlemorree^  haa  aa 
antient  castle,  wliiek  gave  the  title  of  a  baron  palatine  to  imnet 
proprietors,  of  the  fiunily  of  Canmrfafd,  early  followers  of  the 
Earls  of  Ormonde,  under  which  house  they  deriTed  their  title, 
and  estates. 

At  KiLBBB  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Irish  pillar-towers,  com- 
puted to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  without  the 
conical  capping,  or  covering,  which  haa  faUen.  The  door  is  now 
not  more  than  five  feet  six  inches  from  the  ground,  owifig,  pro- 
bably to  an  accumulation  of  earth  round  the  base.  There  are 
brackets  and  rests  within-side,  evidently  the  former  supporters 
of  floors  ;  and  a  crossbeam,  near  the  top,  induces  a  bdief  that 
this  tower  was,  at  no  very  remote  period,  used  for  a  belfry. 
The  masonry  is  exquisitely  fine. 

At  this  place  was  formerly  an  abbey,  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
numerous  Saints  Gobban  noticed  by  annalists,*  and  founded  by 
Geoffrey  Fitz-Robert  De  Marisco,  seneschal  of  Ireland,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Earl  Strongbow.  The  foundation  probably 
took  place  about  the  year  1176,  and  certainly  during  the  life- 
time of  that  earl,  who  died  in  1177;  as,  in  his  charter,  the 
founder  describes  the  said  ''  Earl  Richard  as  being  then  chief 
lord  of  the  country.*'  In  the  ruined  church  of  this  abbey  are 
many  sepulchral  memorials,  the  most  curious  amongst  which  is  a 
monument  of  marble,  bearing  an  inscription,  in  raised  characters, 
to  the  memory  of  Richard  Comerfard,  Lord  of  Dangintnore, 
who  died  Oct.  4th,  1692,  and  Joan  Si.  Leger,  his  wife,  *'  pia 
hospitalis  et  admodum  in  omnes  miserecors  matrona."  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  daughter  of  the  persons  thus  commemo- 
rated married  John  Fitzgendd,  styled  nineteenth  Earl  of.  Des- 
mond, who,  upon  the  attainder  of  his  brother  James,  in  1601, 

*  Mr.  Archdall,  although  he  correctly  describes  many  circumstances 
respecting  this  Abbey,  confounds  it  with  Killemery,  a  rectory,  according 
to  Beaufort,  in  the  barony  of  Gowran,  where  no  monastic  ruins  of  any  kind 
are  to  be  found. 
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rttnoved  into  43ptia^  wlusre  be  aMttmad  lik  Mrttlitary  tilk^  a» 
did^  after  him,  his  only  son,  Gerald  Goimt  de  Desmmd,  who 
haTingsenred  w  tbe  armies  ofihe  king  of  Spain  and  the  eaperor^ 
diedin  Germany,  whbont  iasae,  in  ISSS^  and  is  supposed  Uh 
have  been  the  last  legitimate  male  hefar>  in  a  direct  Une^  of  the 
great  earls  of  JlestnoDd. 

At  Kibee  is  to  be  seen  a  cnrions  stone  cross,  about  eight  feet 
in  height,  and  of  gieat  "antiquity.    The  cress  is  formed  from  a 
single  bloek  of  free*stohe,  and  Ims  no  other  <miament  whaterer- 
than  orbicular  figures  or  rings,  one  withinthe oUie^,  pipeed  oi^ 
the  centre  and  extremities  of  the  fabric.    Aocording  to  tradition, . 
^is  monument  is  referable  to  NeiU  Gallan,  tnonaroh  of  Irebaoidt 
who  is  sand  by  Macgeoghegan  to  hate  been  drowned  in  the  river 
of  Callan,  in  tins  oonnty  (since  called  ^mrnnee,  or  the  king's 
rirer),  whilst  vainly  endeavouring  to  rescue  a  nobleman  of  his* 
suite,  with  whom  he  perished  in  the  stream.* 

KsLLs,  formerly  a 'town  of  some  importance,  but  now  reduced 
to  the  character  of  a  small  village,  has  the  distinction  of  impart- 

*  In  contradiction  to  (be  above  tradition,  it  is  asserted  by  some  writer* 
that  King  Neiil  did  dot  perish  in  this  neigfaboarfaoody  bnt  in  tha  rivar 
Galian  which  waters  the  fcity  of  Armhgb,  cod  which  isj  aa^aredly,  a  mora 
rapid  and  daagerous  stream  than  the  Annree.  The  probabilitj  of  the  latter 
assertion  is  strengthened,  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocates,  by  tlie  existence 
of  a  magnificent  stone  cross  in  the  square  fronting  the  catliedral  church  of 
Armagh,  dedicated  to  the  venerated  monarch  in  question.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject it  is  correctly  observed  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Chevalier  De  Montmorency, 
that  crosses  were  frequently  erected,  as  pions  memorials,  on  placet  where 
the  bodies  of  royal  personages  were  temporarily  reposited.  Thus,  when 
Brien*Boiroimh  fell  at  ClontarflT^  his  remains  were  first  removed  to  Kilmain- 
ham  Priory,  and  across  was  at  that  place  erected  to  his  memory,  although 
his  body  was  finally  conveyed  to  Armagh  for  interment.  The  instances,  in- 
deed, of  such  erections  are  very  numerous.  In  consideration  of  thiscnstom, 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Chevalier  believes  the  cross  at  Kilree  to  liaTe 
been  designed,  as  the  very  prevalent  tradition  asserts,  in  commemoratioa 
of  King  Neill,  although,  in  common  with  that  constructed  at  Kilmainbam 
in  memory  of  Brien,  it  cannot  be  thought  to  cover  the  ashes  of  the  deceased. 
King  Ncill,  who  was  probably  drowned  in  the  river  Callan  in  this  vicinity , 
was  the  son  of  Hugh  VI.,  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  his  prematvre  death 
occurred  about  the  >car  860. 
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iilg  its  naiM  to  a  bavMiy  in-tya  cowily.  ThelMurony  of  KMi 
aiJMded  the  title  of  BaroB  to  Geoffrey 'tllsi-Roliert  de  Maritco>  to 
wlioiii  the  town  was-kidebted  for  aoch  of  itBilbrai^p  4!gmty.  On 
tke  death  of  tliatnobleiiiaaywitlioittieBiiey'ia  1^1 1>  histbapony  of 
Kells>  aad  Other  «gfeat  estatesy^devot^ed  oa  Int  ciiephew>  J^rd 
Geoffrey  de'MoatcMnsoo,  by  v^hqm  they*  were'forfeitedin'1948i 
when- te  teiUy  of  D«  B^raaagfaaaiotiitaiiied'agrAiitiof '4ih»p»b^ 
perty.  lathe  eril^mperof ^the  tinies^  differedt . tninabers -of 
that  ^Mitty  eateved  iDtoBaBguiaary.dispates  aaiong  th^mselfas) 
aad  with  the  iamily  of  St.  Abban;  ia  the  eoorseof  whiobqiiarr«ls 
Lord  William  de  Bemiagham  (A.D.  1969^)  tMimedHhe^towB^ 
Kells  to  the  groaad.  The  faniily  of  -LePoer  aften^arde  reoelyed 
a  grant  of  the  4lwrony  5  and  by  ^tr-Easlace  Le  Foer^  in  Hhe  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  tenttiry^  the  town  was  fOrtiied  aad  ear<» 
ronnded  with-  a  waU.  The  hUtery  of-  a  particular  "place^often 
assiflta  in  conveying  dne  notiensof  the  state  of  a  ceantry  at 
large>  at  yarions  eras  in  national  annkds.  Thas^  the  dironidea 
of  this  small  town  convey  a  lamentaUe  pictore  of  ^e  anseltied 
state  of  Irelaad,  in  the  centnry  last  aoticed.  lo  the  year  1346; 
Sk  Eustace  Le  Peer  was  hanged  by  the  arbitrary  LoiHlJaaticar 
D*Ufford;  and,  after  his  death,  Bir  Walter  de  Bermii^am,,  lord 
jnstioe,  gained  foil  possesnon  of  the  domain.  In  the  two  follow* 
ing  centaries,  ^e  abbot  aad  oanons  of  Kells  were  principal  lords 
of  this  baroay.  The  Earl  of  Ormonde  aad  OsHory  is  the  chief 
proprietor,  in  fee,  at  the  present  time. 

A  miNuwMry  wasfonaded  at  Kdls,  by  the  Lord  Geofircy  Fltx^ 
Robert  de  Mafisco,  in  the  year  1193,  which  flonrished,  witls 
eminent  lastre,  nnlil  its  dissolntion  in  the  thirty-first  year  of.  King 
Menry  VIII.  The  abbot  was  a  lord  of  parliament,  and  the  posses- 
sions of  the  moaastery  were -extensive.  The  rains  of  the  baild- 
ings  comprise  the  remains  of  several  towers  and  walls,  enclosing 
two  large  sqoares.  The  cloisters  are  also  remaining,  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

Callan,  as  to  comparative  size,  and  extent  of  population,  ranks 
as  the  second  town  in  this  connty,  being  inferior  in  those  respects 
to  KillceDny  alone.     It  was,  also,  a  borough  town,  previous  to 
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the  QttioD  i  aDd>  until  latdy>  g&ve  the  title  of  baron  in  the  Irish 
Peerage  to  the  Agar  fannly.    Bat^  notwithstanding  these  appn- 
rently  high  pretensions  to  notice^  the  town  of  Callan  has^  in  h^, 
little  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  traveller.    The  hand  of  im- 
provement has  not  visited  thk  place,  and  Callan^  at  the  present 
day,  presents  the  chilliDg  aspect  of  an  Irish  country  town  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Its  domestic  build- 
ings consist,  in  the  best  instances,  of  the  houses  of  small  trades- 
men, but  the  great  majority  of  the  habitations  are  miserable 
cabins,  often  formed  of  mud,  and  destitute  of  a  chimney.    Tbe 
market*honse,  small  and  abject,  is  a  suihdent  voucher  for  the 
absence  of  profitable  traffic;  and  it  may  be  added,  in  regard 
to  the  impression  on  a  cursory  observer,  that  the  long  dresses 
of  dark  blue,  worn  by  the  Kilkenny  peasantry,  complete  the 
sombre  effect  of  the  scene.    The  only  instance  of  modem  archi- 
tectural effnrt,  on  an  extensive  scale,  is  found  in  a  friary,  which 
is  a  large  and  substantial  structore  of  stone,  recently  erected,  in 
a  plain  but  respectable  manner.    The  extent  of  tbe  town,  and 
the  humble  character  of  its  domestic  buildings,  are  sui&dently 
explained  by  Mr.  Tighe,  in  the  Statistical  Survey  of  this  County. 
In  that  work  we  are  informed  that  the  number  of  houses,  in  die 
year  1800,  was  530$  of  which,  in  the  same  year,  no  more  than 
forty-six  paid  tbe  tax  on  windows.    The  number  of  inhabitants 
at  that  time  is  stated  to  have  been  2929. 

Caliao,  however  humble  at  the  existing  period,  was  formerly 
of  some  importance,  and  the  leading  features  in  its  history  de- 
mand our  brief  examination.— This  territory,  according  to  0*Hal- 
loran,  was  the  antient  lordship  of  the  O'Glohemys  and  O'Caillys, 
or  0*Callans.  The  Fforstalls,*  Butlers,  and  Comerfords,  in 
later  times,  had  castles  here,  of  which  the  ruins  may  yet  be  seen. 
A  desperate  battle  was  fought  near  Callan  in  1405,  betwem 
James  Earl  of  Ormonde,  L.  Deputy  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
then  lord  lieutenant,  and  the  Irish,  headed  by  O 'Carroll,  aided 
by  the  sept  of  the  Burkeen*,  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  which 

*  The. family  of  Fforttall  were  diBtingaUbcd,  for  maoy  &{;«•,  by  the 
local  title  of  «•  KnightB  of  Callan.*' 
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battle  0*Carroll  was  slain.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  the  cele- 
brated James  Fitz-Maorice,  of  Desmond,  took  this  town;  and  in 
the  year  1650,  Callan  was  exposed  to  still  more  severe  penalties 
of  warfare.  In  that  year  Oliver  Cromwell,  having  second  in 
command  the  republican  Colonel  Sankey,  captured  the  place,  after 
experiencing  resistance  for  a  few  days,  with  a  great  waste  of 
blood  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

Hugh  de  Mapilton,  bishop  of  Ossory  from  1851  to  1956,  is 
said  by  the  annalist  Thady  Dowling,  to  have  erected  an  Augus- 
tinian  friary  in  this  town  3  bnt  the  true  founder,  according  to 
Archdall,  was  Sir  James  Butler,  of  Poolestown,  who  died  A.  D. 
1487^  and  from  whom  the  present  Ormonde  fomily  is  lineally 
descended.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  this  friary  was  granted 
to  Thomas  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  some  remains  of  the  buildings 
are  still  to  be  seen. — ^The  town  of  Callan  was  incorporated  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  charter  was  renewed  by  King 
James  I. 
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